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OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  FIFTH  HOLIDAY  CON- 
FERENCE OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  ACADEMIC 
PRINCIPALS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 
AT  SYRACUSE,  DECEMBER  26  AND  27,  1889. 


Thursday  Afternoon. 

The  Conference  assembled  at  the  Leland  Hotel  at  2  p,  m,,  Prcs. 
C.  T.  R.  Smith,  of  Lansingburjjh  Academy,  in  the  chair. 

Principal  Taylor,  of  Canandaigua,  made  a  verbal  report  as  a  com- 
mittee of  one  appointed  last  year  to  consider  the  question  of  a  new 
register  for  "  Union  Schools."  He  recommended  a  conference  of 
those  interested.     The  report  was  accepted. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  reported  the  following 
order  of  business : 

The  appointment  of  committees  on  nominations  and  resolutions 
by  the  Chair  ; 

The  report  of  the  special  committee,  Professor  White,  of  Cornell, 
Chairman  ; 

Di'icussion  of  the  following  subjects  :  Natural  Science  in  Second- 
ary Schools;"  "How  to  Teach  Elementary  Physics;"  "Course  of 
Study  in  Training  Classes  ;"  "Original  Work  in  Geometry." 


a  The  Academy 

The  Chair  appointed  as  committee  upon  nominations  Principal 
Farr,  of  Glens  Falls,  Principal  Clapp,  of  Fulton,  and  Principal  Allen, 
of  Rochester. 

As  committee  upon  resolutions,  Principal  Graves,  of  Delhi,  Prin- 
cipal Pye,  of  Geneva,  and  Principal  Callahan,  of  Penn  Yan. 

On  motion,  the  annual  fee  for  membership  was  increased  to  one 
dollar. 

On  motion  of  Principal  Farr,  a  committee  on  the  **  Study  of  Cte- 
sar"  was  appointed  ;  Principal  Farr,  Principal  Keyser,  and  Principal 
Miner. 

DISCUSSION    ON    NATURAL   SCIENCE     IN     SECONDARY     SCHOOLS  ;    HOW 
TO    TEACH    ELEMENTARY    PHYSICS. 

Chairman  Smith  :  With  regard  to  this  matter  of  Natural  Science 
in  Secondary  Schools,  the  Chair  may  be  allowed  to  slate  that  per- 
haps the  discussion  of  it  at  this  meeting  was  suggested  by  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Naturalists,  It  will  be  remembered^  perhaps,  that  a 
paper  on  the  subject  was  read  at  the  Regents'  Convocation  last  sum- 
mer and  discussed.  Among  others,  Professor  Clarke,  of  Williams 
College,  engaged  in  the  discussion.  He  has  brought  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  several  times, 
and  requested  that  it  might  be  discussed  in  our  meeting  if  possible. 
That  it  might  be  presented  to  you  in  the  light  in  which  it  is  looked 
upon  by  persons  interested  in  scientific  instruction  in  our  higher 
institutions^  arrangements  had  been  made  that  Dr.  Thurston,  of 
Cornell  University,  should  open  the  discussion.  Dr.  Thurston  not 
being  present  the  discussion  is  open.  Any  gentleman  who  has  ideas 
to  communicate  or  questions  to  ask  on  this  subject  is  at  liberty  to 
present  his  views  to  the  Association  and  have  them  acted  upon. 

Principal  Keys€r,Q{  Middleburg:  Mr.  President :  I  moved  this 
question  at  the  suggestion  of  some  one  else — not  because  I  had 
some  ideas  to  ventilate  upon  the  subject.  The  question  of  Natural 
Science  in  Secondary  Schools  is  a  question  of  a  great  deal  of  im- 
portance to  us;  and  those  who  have  struggled  with  the  question  of 
elementary  physics  in  the  Regents'  examination  know  that  it  is  an 
extremely  practical  question.  My  own  experience  has  been  that  I 
get  the  best  results  in  natural  science  in  my  own  school — which  is  a 
secondary  school — in  those  sciences  which  are  observational.     I  caa 
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do  a  great  deal  better  work  in  geology  and  botany  than  in  any  other 
of  the  natural  sciences.  I  think  the  reason  is  that  there  is  so  rauch 
material  directly  at  the  student's  hand,  so  much  that  he  can  do 
himself,  and  so  little  that  has  to  be  done  for  him  by  the  teacher.  I 
am  surprised  that  in  the  requirements  for  the  new  diploma,  instead 
of  putting  in  these  natural  sciences  which  we  can  work  at  so  satis- 
factorily in  secondary  schools,  they  put  in  chemistry  and  physics 
which  we  can  teach  much  less  satisfactorily.  The  problem  of  teaching 
botany  and  teaching  geology  it  seems  to  mc  we  can  solve  very  well, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  problem  of  teaching  physics,  and  especially 
when  it  comes  to  the  problem  of  teaching  chemistry  in  the  schools, 
I  find  that  a  problem  of  great  difficulty.  I  try  in  teaching  physics, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  have  a  large  amount  of  experimental  work  done 
by  the  pupils  themselves  outside  of  class.  I  find  that  in  that  way  I 
have  aroused  quite  an  interest  in  those  branches,  or  those  parts  of 
elementary  physics  which  are  simple  and  which  the  pupil  can  handle 
easily.  When  it  comes  to  some  of  the  more  difficult  parts,  I  find 
that  the  teaching  of  physics  is  a  problem  which  I  have  not  satisfac- 
torily solved.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  wish  to  hear  the  subject 
discussed. 

Principal  McKay:  I  can  tell  you  how  1  teach  physics  and  chem- 
istry. 1  have  no  theories  to  offer  on  the  subject.  I  find,  however, 
that  my  experience  does  not  accord  with  that  of  the  gentleman  who 
preceded  me.  I  find  physics  and  chemistry  the  most  delightful 
subjects  and  the  most  easily  taught  and  illustrated  of  any  of  the 
sciences.  We  have  laboratories  for  individual  work  in  both  physics 
and  chemistry  and  they  are  working  very  successfuUy,  My  plan  is 
to  have  individual  work  from  every  member  of  the  class.  We  have 
facilities  for  twenty  to  work  at  one  time.  I  have  divided  my  class 
into  two  sections.  Everything  is  presented  in  the  way  of  experi- 
ment, and  every  principle  derived  from  actual  experiment,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  the  individual  members  of  the  class.  I  believe  that  this  is 
the  proper  method,  and  such  a  method  I  think  will  be  found  success- 
ful, and  the  student  will  have  no  difficulty  in  passing  the  Regents'  ex- 
amination. I  find  my  classes  in  physics  and  chemistry  growing  at 
the  expense  of  my  classes  in  Greek. 

I  took  up  the  subject  of  heat  before  our  County  Institute,  and  did 
alittle  practical  work  there,  developing  some  principles  which  seemed 
10  mc  in  the  line  of  the  subject  of  physical  geography,  especially  of 
winds  and  temperature  and  climate  in  general.     I  took  a  vessel  of 
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sand  and  a  vessel  of  water  and  a  vessel  of  mercury  of  equal  weights, 
but  of  different  amounts,  with  thermometers  in  each  one,  and  applied 
heat  to  them  by  means  of  a  blast,  developed  the  idea  of  specific 
heat  and  the  capacity  of  those  different  subjects  for  heat.  I  took  a 
couple  of  young  men  from  the  body  of  the  institute  to  observe. 
They  took  note  of  the  thermometers  at  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
ment and  at  different  times  during  the  period  of  observation,  and 
drew  their  conclusions  from  it; — that  different  bodies  absorb,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  difTerent  amounts  of  heat,  thus  illustrating 
the  different  capacities  for  heat;  the  great  capacity  of  water  for  heat; 
the  less  capacity  of  sand;  the  less  capacity  still  of  mercury,  I 
am  sure  you  can,  with  very  simple  apparatus,  illustrate  those  prin- 
ciples and  have  the  students  study  them  for  themselves;  and  it  will 
be  thoroughly  practicable.  Then  they  wiil  understand,  it  seems  to 
me,  these  principles  of  heat  that  underlie  so  much  in  physical  geog- 
raphy, which  is  otherwise  mere  memorizing. 

Principal  Stowcii:  I  have  seen  some  of  the  cleanest  experiment- 
ing done  by  Dr.  Mc'Kay  that  was  ever  done  by  anybody, — excepting 
myself,  of  course,  but  that  makes  me  qualified  to  judge.  I  think 
that  the  apparatus  used  by  Dr.  Mc'Kay  for  that  hour's  work  must 
have  cost  a  dollar;  I  do  not  know  but  seventy-five  cents  would  cover 
it  I  think  for  those  twenty  or  thirty  experiments  which  underlie  the 
whole  of  that  great  line  of  thought  which  he  has  just  suggested,  in 
regard  to  heat  and  climate,  the  apparatus  must  have  cost  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  possibly  a  dollar  and  a  half.  Wouldn't  that 
cover  it  ? 

Dr,  Mc'Kay  :     With  the  exception  of  the  thermometers. 

Principal  StawcU :  It  was  inexpensive.  His  laboratory  is  very 
small  indeed  but  is  very  perfect.  I  will  compare  his  laboratory  with 
those  of  many  of  the  colleges  of  New  York  Slate.  Work  can  be 
done  there,  and  is  done,  just  as  efhclenlly  as  in  many  of  the  higher 
institutions. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  can  be  made  of  greater  value  along 
the  line  of  accurate  observation  and  comparison  than  botany.  Of 
course  my  chief  delight  is  in  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology 
and  physics.  But  it  is  hard  to  do  work  of  that  kind.  It  takes  a 
great  deal  of  special  study  and  great  experience  to  work  successfully 
along  that  line;  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  desirable  in  our  classes 
to  go  into  some  of  those  details  so  fully  as  might  be  necessary.     But 
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in  botany  one  can  do  very  excellent  work  in  this  way.  Plants  may- 
be put  inio  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  I  do  not  know  how  to  go  to 
work  any  other  way.  Let  them  make  cross  sections  of  the  stems. 
Give  theragood  sharp  pocket  knives  or  little  pocket  lances  which  are 
now  accessible  to  everybody,  and  let  them  make  those  cross  sections. 
By  and  by  they  will  become  so  e.Kpert  as  to  cut  sections  as  thin  as 
tissue  paper.  Make  every  student  draw  just  what  he  sees.  I  am  not 
so  particular,  to  start  with,  whether  he  sees  much  there  or  not.  I 
want  him  to  draw  what  he  sees,  and  he  must  learn  to  see  everything 
that  is  there,  as  he  will  with  progress.  Then  go  through  the  whole 
of  the  plant;  the  leaf,  the  parts  of  the  flower,  sections  of  the  ovary 
and  everything  of  the  kind  and  make  drawings  of  everything.  Then 
if  you  take  st^veral  plants  that  belong  to  the  same  order,  it  will  soon 
gii'e  him  the  idea  of  classification.  That  can  be  done  in  every  com- 
mon school  and  in  every  academy  in  the  state.  The  expense  of  the 
apparatus  required  for  this  finest  work  is  a  pocket  lance,  ninety 
cents  a  jack  knife  for  whatever  its  costs,  a  lead  pencil,  and  some 
brains. 

Chairman  Smith:  The  Chair  would  like  to  give  a  little  of  his  own 
experience  in  this  regard.  In  many  of  the  smaller  academies  of  ihe 
state  it  is  found  impracticable  on  account  of  deficiency  of  teaching 
force  to  do  that  kind  of  laboratory  work  which  Dr.  McKay  has  so 
ably  advocated.  In  order  that  individual  work  in  laboratories  may 
be  successful  with  students,  it  seems  to  be  necessary  that  they  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  teacher  during  their  work  in  the  laboratory. 
Otherwise  the  time  spent  there  is  in  many  cases  found  not  to  be  well 
spent.  I  have  obtained  good  results  by  the  following  plan: — the 
teacher  on  one  day  performs  an  experiment  involving  some  prin- 
ciples or  some  applications  of  principles  that  have  formed  a  part  of 
the  previous  lessons.  Let  the  applications  be  such  as  not  to  be 
immediately  obvious  without  some  reflection.  He  performs  the 
experiment  silently  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  some  simple  experi- 
ment, requests  the  pupils  to  take  notes  in  a  book  in  four  columns 
upon  opposite  leaves,  the  left  hand  column  headed  "what  was  used,'* 
the  second  column  headed  "what  was  done,"  the  third  column  headed 
"what  happened,"  the  fourth  column  headed  "what  I  learned."  In 
the  fourth  column  the  pupil  is  to  describe  the  work: — "I  saw  such 
and  such  a  phenomena;  I  heard  such  and  such  phenomena;  I  gues- 
sed so  and  so;  the  teacher  said  so  and  so."  This  work,  carried  out 
with  a  class  of  moderate  size  and  with  very  little  apparatus,  has 
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resulted,  in  my  experience,  satisfactorily;  not  as  satisfactorily,  per- 
haps, as  laboratory  work  upon  a  larger  scale  would  have  resulted,  but, 
nevertheless,  much  more  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  than  could 
have  been  obtained  by  mere  text  book  instruction.  I  offer  the  sug- 
gestion to  those  who  are  perhaps  too  insufficiently  provided  with 
teaching  force  to  render  a  laboratory  course  possible. 

Frincipal  Whiie^  of  Cazenovia:  I  want  to  ask  a  question  and  see 
if  I  cannot  provoke  somebody  to  answer  it  later,  if  not  now.  It  is 
in  relation  to  the  magnetic  needle.  Some  needles  being  compared 
do  not  give  us  the  same  story,  do  not  read  alike  on  the  same  line.  I 
always  thought  that  the  reason  for  that  must  be  an  imperfection  in 
the  mechanical  structure  of  the  instrument.  Last  summer  I  had  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Gurley,  of  Troy,  who  manufactures  these  needles; 
and  he  said  this,  "A  few  years  ago  we  made  an  experiment  in  this 
way.  We  had  prepared  a  large  number  of  magnetic  needles,  all 
made  from  the  same  plate  of  steel,  all  made  by  one  man,  our  best 
workman,  and  as  nearly  alike  as  possible.  They  were  all  tried  on 
the  same  center  and  the  readings  differed,"  he  said,  "by  from 
nothing  to  a  whole  degree.  We  consider  the  difficulty  insuperable.'' 
Now  the  question  is  whether  or  not  this  error,  if  it  be  an  error,  or 
disagreement  of  the  needles,  is  caused  by  imperfection  in  the  manu- 
facture, or  is  it  some  principle  in  magnetism  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand ? 

DISCUSSION   ON   ORIGINAL   WORK    IN    GEOMETRY. 


Principal  Capen  :  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  a  recommendation  to  principals  of  academies.  I  have 
been  somewhat  in  doubt  with  reference  to  entirely  original  work  in 
geometry.  I  am  in  doubt  about  it  only  because  it  is  so  difficult  It 
takes  a  teacher  who  will  double  discount  Job  for  patience.  It  takes 
a  teacher  who  knows  geometry  in  order  to  do  it.  It  takes  a  teacher 
who  is  willing  to  work  in  the  dark  utterly  for  from  eight  to  ten  weeks 
before  he  gets  any  results;  that  is,  I  mean,  results  worth  talking 
about.  Teachers  usually  are  not  willing  to  wait  for  results;  they 
are  not  willing  to  wait  patiently;  they  have  not  the  faith  to  know 
that  the  results  usually  come.  I  have  been  through  an  experience 
for  a  series  of  years  where  every  year  meant  two  years.  That  is  to 
say  I  look  the  class  over  the  same  work  twice  a  year.  So  that  I 
have  had  an  experience  in  teaching  this  subject  from  the  standpoint 
of  originality  from  the  beginning,  for  thirty-one  years.     I  learned  to 
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have  patience  through  the  first  seven  or  eight  years;  I  learned  to 
have  faith  through  those  years;  so  that  in  the  later  years  I  knew 
just  what  I  could  do  and  just  exactly  how  I  would  come  out  with  a 
class  as  a  whole.  I  start  in  on  original  work  from  the  beginning.  I 
never  barred  text  books.  Text  books  were  always  issued  to  the 
classes  but  I  simply  encouraged  the  working  out  of  a  proposition  in 
geometry  on  exactly  the  same  basis  that  they  would  work  out  an  ex- 
ample in  arithmetic  without  a  key.  The  majority  of  the  various 
classes  worked  in  this  way  on  a  recommendation  simply.  They  let 
their  books  alone.  They  were  taught  how  to  go  to  work  at  a  prop- 
osition, how  to  study,  which  is  a  large  part  of  the  teacher's  work; 
and  by  managing  this  thing  carefully  to  begin  with  and  working  up 
a  kind  of  spirit  and  a  pride  in  a  class,  they  did  this  work.  They  will 
do  it  and  do  it  g^randly. 

I  have  had  some  of  my  students  go  out  and  do  the  same  kind  of 
work  with  the  same  notes,  which  consisted  simply  in  a  particular 
order  of  propositions  which  I  always  dictated  and  never  assigned 
from  the  books;  and  the  result  has  been,  when  they  have  finished,  a 
knowledge  of  geometry.  And  it  has  been  simply  because  of  their 
plan  of  studying  the  subject  more  than  anything  else,  I  think.  Quite 
a  large  number,  but  not  a  majority,  of  my  students  follow  that  plan 
in  leaching.  They  take  a  text  book,  assign  the  propositions  from  the 
text  book,  but  encourage  the  study  of  the  proposition  independ- 
ently of  the  book. 

There  is  one  very  curious  fact,  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  if  you  dictate 
a  proposition  to  students,  and  they  take  it  down,  (it  may  be  the 
same  proposition  exactly  as  the  seventh  proposition  in  book  three) 
if  you  dictate  it  to  them  and  say,  **  Now  I  want  you  to  work  at  that 
and  see  what  you  can  do  with  it,"  they  go  at  it  with  an  interest 
and  enthusiasm  ten  tiroes  as  great  as  they  will  show  over  it,  if  you 
say  it  IS  proposition  seven,  in  book  three,  and  assign  it  in  that  way. 
That  is  my  experience. 

Principal  AfcLaughUn:  I  never  attempted  entirely  original  work 
in  geometry,  and  wondered  if  there  was  any  one  present  who  had 
tried  it  and  could  recommend  it  as  safe  for  the  principals  of  the 
academies  of  the  state  to  undertake.  On  my  way  here  this  morn- 
ing I  read  in  The  Acade.my  an  account  of  a  book  issued  by  Prof. 
MacDonald.  I  believe,  in  which  he  advises  that  entirely  original  work 
should  be  required  in  our  schools;  and  as  I  read  it  I  became  more 
and  more  interested  in  it.     The  only  satisfactory  work  that  I  have 
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ever  accomplished  in  geometry  is  by  taking  the  text  book  and  fol- 
lowing out  the  work  laid  duwn  there,  and  then  giving  as  many 
problem*  bearing  *tn  the  problem  given  in  the  geometry  as  I  could 
find,  allowing  that  to  be  the  original  work.  1  am  satisfied  that 
the  work  accomplinhed  in  doing  the  original  work  is  much  more  sat- 
isfactory than  that  which  comes  from  observing  simply  the  methods 
of  demonstration  given  in  the  geometry, 

Prifidpal  McDonald:  I  never  saw  a  book  in  geometry  until  I  got 
through  with  plane  and  solid  geometry;  and  in  leaching  I  have 
never  used  one.  except  this  last  term.  This  work  by  Prof.  MacDonald 
I  have  just  received  and  think  it  is  excellent.  A  point  has  been 
rai>ed  sometimes  that  the  work  could  not  be  covered  in  the  time 
allotted  to  it  without  a  text  book.  I  think  we  can  do  more  work  with- 
out the  book  thai  we  can  with  it;  because  the  pupils  will  acquire  a  habit 
of  thinking,  they  will  acquire  a  habit  of  doing  work,  and  they  can 
work  better  after  being  once  started  in  that  way. 

Dr.  McKay:  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Capen  whether  he  simpfy 
dictates  the  theorems  or  whether  he  has  the  pupils  give  the  wording 
of  the  theorems? 

Principal  Capen:  The  method  has  been  to  dictate  the  theorem; 
but  the  order  of  the  theorems  as  dictated  is  not  corresponding  to  the 
order  in  any  text  book.  It  is  an  order  that  I  have  worked  out  my- 
self as  a  result  of  va"^  teaching.  It  is  a  combination  of  Euclid  and 
modern  geometry.  I  start  in  at  the  beginning  very  much  as  Euclid 
starts  in.  The  first  proposition  is,  for  instance,  to  construct  an 
equilateral  triangle.  And  I  mix  up  the  theorems  and  problems,  not 
taking  up  theorems  first  and  problems  afterward,  which  is  entirely 
wrong  from  an  educational  standpoint. 

Principal  Lavell:  My  mind  goes  back  to  the  time  when  1  began 
the  study  of  geometry  under  Dr.  Capen  at  Cortland,  in  September, 
1875.  There  was  a  large  class  of  us  who  started  geometry  for  the 
fir^t  lime.  I  remember  that  there  was  no  single  member  of  the  class 
who  had  ever  studied  geometry  before;  and  at  that  Dr,  Capen  expres- 
sed gratification.  So  far  as  I  was  personally  concerned  I  never  took 
a  text  book  on  geometry  in  my  hand  until  we  came  to  solid  geometry. 
That  is  to  say,  I  went  through  with  the  subject  of  plane  geometry,  as 
taught  by  Dr.  Capen,  having  in  my  hand  as  tools  to  work  with  deBni- 
tions  dictated  by  him,  six  or  seven  axioms,  and  four  postulates;  and 
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with  those  postulates,  axioms  and  definitions,  with  additional  defini- 
tions given  as  we  met  successive  books,  that  class  went  through 
the  subject  of  plane  geometry.  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  ihe 
students  in  that  class  used  no  text  book  whatever,  but  I  know  thvit 
some  students,  young  ladies  especially,  did  memorize  demonstrations 
out  of  text  books.     I  speak  of  that  simply  as  a  pedagogical  fact. 

Then  solid  geometry  came,  I  know  at  that  time  a  text  book  was 
issued,  Loomis's  I  believe.  I  know  I  used  to  consult  that  authority 
and  I  used  to  consult  Olney  and  others.  And  I  know  we  all  worked 
out  original  demonstrations  for  propositions  in  solid  geomeiry.  It 
just  comes  back  to  mc  that  one  member  of  the  class  invented  twenty- 
three  diflfercnt  constructions  and  independent  proofs  for  ihe  old 
proposition  that  the  square  of  the  hypoihenuse  of  a  rightangle  tri- 
angle is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides 

Of  course  the  members  of  that  class  were  older  than  the  majority 
of  students  beginning  geometry.  I  am  not  clear  in  my  own  mind 
that,  with  ihe  average  students  starting  geometry,  boys  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age.  it  would  be  wise  to  depend  so  entirely  upon 
original  thought  as  Dr.  Capen's  work  did. 

Principal  Cheney  .  I  want  to  ask  a  question  of  those  gentlemen 
who  have  done  purely  original  work  in  geometry,  starting  their  classt- s 
without  text  books,  as  to  the  relative  time  it  took  the  pupils  to  mas- 
ter the  subject,  as  compared  with  their  knowledge  of  the  time  that 
it  had  taken  their  pupils  to  master  the  subject  by  teaching  in  the  old 
way. 

Dr.Capen  :  We  have  one  year  assigned  for  our  work  in  plane  and 
solid  geometry  and  plane  trigonometry  and  rectangular  surveying. 
I  was  able  to  accomplish  in  one  year  all  of  plane  geometry,  all  of 
solid  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  and  about  a  week  to  ten  days  in 
rectangular  surveying,  I  did  not  bother  my  head  so  much  about 
how  much  work  I  accomplished  in  the  first  twenty  weeks,  although 
ordinarily  we  accomplished  about  six  books  in  twenty  weeks.  We 
finished  plane  geometry  and  I  am  not  sure  but  what  we  finished  the 
geometry  of  planes.  We  sometimes  did  that  at  least.  Then  ihe 
second  term  we  finished  solid  geometry,  having  about  eight  weeks 
left  for  trigonometry  and  surveying,  all  of  which  can  be  done,  and 
done  nicely,  in  eight  weeks,  and  taught  in  the  same  way, 

I  find  in  teaching  in  this  way,  as  Professor  Lovell  has  said,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  slowly  at  first.     I  think  we  went  over  only  (ifteea 
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propositions  in  five  weeks.  But  the  strength  which  they  developed 
in  going  slowly  at  first  counted  later  on,  so  that  we  could  go  more 
rapidly  and  go  more  intelligently. 

Dr,  Clarke,  of  Canandaigua:  It  was  always  my  method  to  make 
pupils  put  everything  upon  the  board,  so  that  they  could  see  what 
they  were  talking  about  ;  and  whenever  they  used  a  term  which  in- 
volved a  construction,  they  were  to  make  the  construction.  I  very 
much  doubt  the  propriety  of  this  method  of  teaching  geometry  that 
has  been  alluded  to  here.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  lime  enough  for 
it.  There  is  not  one  of  us  here  who  did  not  study  geometry  four  or 
five  or  six  years  before  he  knew  enough  to  do  much  in  original  ge- 
ometry. After  a  while,  after  we  became  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
subject,  so  the  subject  was  as  familiar  to  us  as  Aj  B»  C,  we  began 
to  see  how  we  could  make  original  plans  and  constructions.  Not 
half  of  the  men  or  a  quarter  of  the  men  are  inventors.  It  takes 
as  much  invention  sometimes  to  produce  a  figure  to  prove  the  truth 
as  it  does  to  invent  a  machine.  If  scholars  have  got  to  be  kept  upon 
that  subject  of  invention,  trying  to  make  a  construction  by  which 
they  can  prove  something,  it  will  take  too  much  time.  It  seems  lo 
me  that,  if  they  are  ever  going  to  teach  geometry,  it  is  a  thing  which 
would  come  along  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  cannot  see  that  it  is 
really  the  object  of  teaching  to  make  all  scholars  original  workers. 
We  have  not  the  time  for  it.  We  do  not  expect  to  make  every  scholar 
an  analytical  chemist.  It  takes  a  man  a  lifetime  to  become  an  orig- 
inal investigator 

Principal  Ailen:  I  went  to  the  Rochester  Free  Academy  fully  im- 
bued with  the  principle  of  original  work  in  geometry  and  I  suggested 
to  our  leading  teacher  that  this  line  of  work  be  followed  out.  We 
have  been  working  at  it  for  some  time.  We  find  that  it  is  necessary 
to  give  a  scholar  something  of  the  book  j  not  putting  the  book  in 
the  scholar's  hands,  but  following  the  order  of  the  book  for  say  the 
first  two  weeks  ;  and  then  the  second  term  and  subsequent  work  we 
find  that  we  can  do  better  tn  original  work. 

Primipai  Sheldon:  It  has  not  been  my  province  to  teach  geome- 
try. It  has  been  our  custom  always,  however,  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  school,  to  teach  geometry  without  a  book.  I  can  say 
thit  so  far  as  results  are  concerned  we  have  found  them  satisfac- 
tory. I  have  never  yet  heard  complaint  on  the  part  of  any  pupil 
that  he  was  not  able  to  do  original  work.     I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
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any  difficulty  lies  in  the  way.  Our  theory  is  that  pupils  get 
strength  to  do  by  doing  and  that  you  can  hardly  expect  to  develop 
original  power,  power  to  think  and  to  do,  unless  you  throw  respon- 
sibility upon  the  pupils.  1  cannot  see  why  we  should  have  the  dem- 
onstrations put  into  the  book  in  geometry  any  more  than  in  arithme- 
tic. I  think  we  should  all  condemn  any  arithmetic  that  would  do 
that  sort  of  thing.  We  would  not  be  willing  to  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  our  pupils.  I  have  yet  to  see  why  it  is  any  more  necessary  to 
use  a  book  of  directions  to  the  pupils,  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it, 
in  geometry  than  in  any  other  study.  We  have  a  number  of  pupils, 
I  see,  sitting  about  here  who  have  had  this  course  themselves,  and 
if  there  is  any  objection  to  it  they  are  able  to  make  it.  I  have  the 
same  to  say  that  Dr.  Capen  said  in  regard  to  lime.  We  covered  the 
same  work  in  the  same  time. 

Principal  Wright :  My  wife  is  a  Normal  School  graduate  of  Os- 
"wego.  My  preceptress  is  a  graduate  of  the  Cortland  Normal  School, 
and  took  this  subject  of  geometry  under  Professor  Capen.  She  was 
in  the  school  two  years  before  I  went  there  and,  when  I  went  there, 
bad  a  class  in  geometry.  Her  method  was  exactly  Professor  Capen's 
method,  because  she  had  all  Professor  Capen's  notes.  Now  it  re- 
sulted just  this  way.  The  first  year  the  class  did  splendid  work  but 
they  put  every  bit  of  it  down  in  books.  The  next  year  the  class  did 
pretty  fairly  but  they  copied  a  good  deal  of  the  previous  class's 
book.  The  third  year  they  were  all  books  and  nothing  else.  Now 
I  claim  that,  in  order  to  leach  this  original  work,  you  must  have  an 
original  teacher  and  you  must  have  a  new  book  every  year.  Other- 
wi.se  you  are  teaching  nothing  but  books  after  the  first  year  or  two, 
and  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  of  compiling  a  book  every  year.  I 
think  that  with  a  good  text  book  (as  good  a  book  as  a  half  dozen  we 
now  have)  supplemented  by  original  work  and  changing  text  books 
about  once  in  two  years,  we  can  get  good  results. 

After  trying,  for  three  years,  this  original  system, — which  I  sup- 
posed was  the  do-atl  and  the  best  of  all, — I  found  that  I  could  cover 
in  two  terms's  work  the  same  work  that  I  took  a  year  for  by  the  orig- 
inal method;  and  I  think  my  pupils  taught  by  the  combination 
method  will  originate  just  as  fast  as  those  who  had  originality  for  a 
year.  I  would  say,  then,  that  this  talk  about  original  work  amounts 
to  very  little  after  the  first  class  or  two  upon  any  method  I  have  yet 
seen. 
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Principal Scudder  :  About  seven  years  ago  it  was  my  fortune  to  go 
into  the  Yonkers  high  school  for  a  few  minutes,  and  there  I  saw  for 
the  first  lime  '*  Spencer's  Invenlional  Geometry  "  in  operaiion,  I  there 
noticed  that  the  students  were  very  much  interested  in  their  geome- 
try work,  which  was  somethmg;  that  I  had  not  often  observed;  and 
what  is  more,  they  easily  performed  processes  which  to  me  seemed 
very  complicated  for  scholars  of  their  age.  I  was  inspired  by 
what  I  saw  to  introduce  this  work  on  Invenlional  Geometry  in 
whatever  schools  I  have  layght  since,  and  the  results  have  been 
very  satisfactory  in  every  way.  The  book  is  a  small  one.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  D.  Applelon  &  Co.,  and  costs  only  thirty  five  or  forty 
cents.  The  work  has  been  introduced  recently  into  the  Rome  Acad- 
emy. We  have  one  student  who  has  been  studying  the  subject  of 
geometry  for  two  terms,  and  he  was,  we  considered,  a  hopeless  case. 
He  immediately  grew  fond  of  the  study.  He  seemed  to  take  an 
interest  in  it  that  he  never  had  before.  By  taking  up  inventionar 
geometry  he  was  enabled  to  better  understand  phne  and  solid  geom^ 
ctry  in  the  le.xt  book  which  I  used  there.  After  having  seen  where 
it  has  been  of  such  vast  benefit,  I  have  been  convinced  that  there  is 
no  better  way  to  wake  up  the  minds  of  pupils  and  to  get  them  tho- 
roughly interested  in  the  subject  of  geometry  than  by  introducing 
this  single  work  into  our  schools.  I  think  it  can  be  introduced  as 
early  as  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  years,  I  have  seen  one  who  recom- 
mended it  as  early  as  the  age  of  eight. 

Principal  Bunten,  oi  Rordout;  Is  the  subject  of  teaching  the 
study  of  geometry  in  our  schools  simply  to  cultivate  the  power  of 
invention,  or  to  cultivate  the  power  of  reasoning  pure  and  simple, 
to  enable  our  scholars  to  follow  a  distinct  demonstration  in  a  clear^ 
logical  manner  to  a  correct  conclusion  ?  I  do  not  know  how  this  idea 
of  original  work  wouSd  operate  in  the  minds  of  scholars  in  that  re- 
spect; whether  it  will  lead  them  to  follow  out  a  line  of  argument 
clearly,  distinctly,  step  by  step,  until  they  arrived  at  the  proper  and 
just  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter;  whether  it  will  help  ihem  in 
power  of  reasoning,  or  whether  it  will  simply  cultivate  the  power  of 
invention.  1  believe  we  should  have  some  original  work.  I  have 
taught  geometry  for  many  years  and  have  always  required  as  much, 
original  work  as  I  could  well  secure,  but  have  always  used  a  text- 
book and  have  always  required  the  scholars  to  follow  out  the  demon- 
strations in  a  clear,  logical  manner.     It  seems  to  me  the  better  way. 
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Perhaps  I  have  been  working  upon  the  wrong  line.  If  so  I  should 
iike  information  in  that  respect. 

Principal  Hoose :  I  would  like  to  ask,  of  those  who  teach  geora- 
€try  as  original  work  from  the  beginning,  if  the  teacher  is  called 
upon  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  explain* 
ing  to  the  pupils  ? 

PrincipcU  Capen :    Yes,  for  two  or  three  propositions. 

Principal  Hooie :  I  had  this  experience  in  leaching  geometry.  I 
took  scholars  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old.  I  started  ihem  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  in  geometry,  proceeding  on  the  theory  that 
they  would  be  able  to  start  from  the  beginning,  to  help  thrraselves 
through  difficulties.  So  the  teacher  was  instructed  not  to  give  them 
any  indication  of  how  to  go  to  work  to  demonstrate  the  propositions. 
It  was  demonstration,  thorough  demonstration,  and  not  simply  form 
work.  We  took  to  start  with  a  simple  proposition,  somethmg  that 
they  could  work  out  for  themselves  The  teacher  did  not  suggest 
to  them  what  to  do.  I  suppose  those  children  were  at  work  at  that 
and  kept  their  interest  up  for  a  week  trying  to  do  something.  The 
first  half  of  the  second  week  they  began  to  loose  interest  and  at  the 
end  of  the  second  week  were  quite  discourager!.  Now  do  not  say 
that  I  was  foolish.  I  was  not.  1  wanted  to  see  what  children  could 
do.  I  wanted  to  study  them.  I  didn't  care,  for  the  sake  of  the 
experiment,  whether  they  learned  geometry  or  not.  I  cared  to 
see  what  they  would  do.  At  the  end  of  that  lime  I  became  con- 
vinced, as  did  the  teacher  also,  that  they  must  have  help  in  the 
form  of  demonstration.  So  the  teacher  went  to  the  board  and 
worked  out  a  very  simple  demonstration,  and  I  think  she  took  with 
her  a  paper  cut  in  form,  the  angles  made  and  worked  out.  so  that  it 
was  a  very  simple  thing;  went  over  it  with  the  pupils,  who  followed 
it  carefully.     Then  she  was  instructed  to  see  that  each  child  in  the 

1  class  mastered  that  demonstration.  1  started  out  to  find  when  the 
childred  would  begin  to  sh(»w  a  subjective  mastery  of  that.  After 
spending  some  time  upon  this  we  took  the  next  one  Then  we  re- 
viewed this  one.  Call  it.  if  you  please,  a  drudge  drill  or  what  you 
Will.  It  might  have  been  the  third  or  fourth  day  on  this  kind  of 
work,  when  one  of  the  pupils  going  to  the  board— a  boy  I  ihink 
put  down  the  propositions  alone,  but  did  not  keep  them  in  the  order 
in  which  they  had  been  taught.     That  was  what  1  was  looking  for; 
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but  he  had  it  correct     After  a  little  while  there  began  to  appear  in- 
dications of  mastery. 

REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE     ON     THE    NEW    DIPLOMA. 

To  the  Associated  Principals: 

Your  Committee  appointed  last  year  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report. 

There  was  prepared  and  mailed  to  the  academies  and  colleges  of 
the  Universitjr,  the  following  circular  letter: 

At  the  last  Holiday  Conference  of  the  Associated  Academic  Principals  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a  committee  and  charged 
with  three  distinct  functions: 

To  devise  a  new  diploma  to  be  issued  by  the  "  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,"  that  should  give  due  recognition  to  the  Modem  I^ngu.iges  as  preparatory 
subjects ; 

To  inquire  from  the  Academies  whether  ihcy  can  give  the  course  of  instruction 
leading  to  the  new  diploma;  and 

To  inquire  from  Colleges  and  Universities  whether  they  will  accept  these  diplo- 
mas for  admission  to  their  respective  courses. 

This  action  of  the  Priticipab  is  but  one  expression  of  the  feeling  now  so  wide- 
spread and  so  thoroughly  grounded,  that  a  relation  truly  organic  must  be 
established  and  maintained  between  the  secondary  and  I  he  higher  institulions  of 
learning  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  best  success  of  cither.  President  Patton, 
of  rrinccton,  voiced  this  sentiment  at  Brooklyn,  last  July,  when  he  said  that  there 
must  be  better  "  articulation  '  between  the  tilting  schools  and  the  colleges;  and 
Professor  Seymour,  of  Yale  University,  discussing  the  same  relation  in  the  current 
A  CA  Die  MY,  says  that  no  problem  is  more  imporlant. 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  new  diploma  proposed,  the  only  additions  to  the 
Academy  curriculum  necessary  are:  (i)  The  subjects  of  Spherical  Geometry  and 
Trigonometry;  and  (2)  an  additional  year  of  either  French  or  German. 

The  committee  would  respectfully  beg  for  an  early  answer  to  the  inquiry  whether 
your  institution  could  prepare  students  to  take  such  a  diploma,  or  would  accept  the 
holder  thereof  without  further  examination  in  the  subjects  which  it  covers.  Please 
answer  before  December  lo,  if  possible. 

OlTlccrs  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  replying,  are  requested  to  direct  their  ans- 
wers to  Prof.  White;  officers  of  Academies,  to  Principal  Lovell.  The  replies  will 
be  carefully  collated;  and  a  report  upon  them  will  be  made  at  the  coming  Holiday 
Conference.  Very  truly  yours, 

ALBERT  B,  WATKINS, 

Assistiot  Secretary  of  the  University,  Albany. 
HORATIO  S.  WHITE. 

Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Cornell  University. 
HERBERT  M.  LOVELL, 

Principal  of  the  Free  Arademy,  Eltntra. 
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The  replies  received  from  the  academies  arc  summarized  in  the 
following  tabulation; 

No.  of  Circulars  mailed  to  Secondary  Schools 306 

•*  * '  Principals  frosn  whom  replies  were  not  received 136 

"  •*         "  "         "         •'         were  received  170 

306 

No.  of  Principils  replying  with  a  ne^^ntive,  without  remark 26 

♦•     An  ajirmative,   "         "  58 

-84 

'•  •*     "  "    with  commeat. 73 

••  •*    Aneja/itft,     "  "         14 

—86—170 

Circulars  mailed  to  collegfes 40 

Will  accc^jt  the  Diploma. 11 

Frietid  1)'  to  the  movement , 3 

All  others 4 

Total  number  of  replies  received 18 

In  consequence  ol  the  correspondence,  I0  the  four  groups  of  the  third  section  of 
the  proposed  diploma  a  fifth  ha*  been  ad<led  viz  :  "German  or  French  {irainmar, 
and  translation  as  ahavt."  This  will  make  the  modern  diploma  more  flexible,  with- 
out affecting  its  value. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  those  students  who  desire  to 
combine  Latin  with  a  modern  language,  and  to  meet  the  entrance 
requirements  of  "Latin-Scieniific"  or  "Philosophical'  courses  at  col- 
leges, in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  entrance  requirements  for 
classical,  scientific,  or  technical  courses  are  met  by.ihe  other  diplo- 
mas, a  fourth  diploma  is  also  recommended,  based  upon  a  substitu- 
tion of  a  modern  language  for  Greek  in  the  Classical  Diploma. 
Respectful))'  submitted, 

Albert  B.  Watkins, 
H.  S  White, 

H.  M.  LOVELL. 

Principal  Cheney  moved  that  the  report  of  the  committee,  includ- 
ing the  recommendaiions  of  Principal  Lovel!,  be  adopted. 

Prificipai  Vcrrill:  Some  of  these  colleges  mentioned  do  not  admit 
students  unless  they  have  the  requirements  in  Greek.  Are  we  to 
understand  that  they  would  accept  a  Regents'  certificate  or  diploma 
for  German  in  the  place  of  Greek? 

Professor  White:  I  would  say,  in  reply  to  the  question,  that  those 
colleges  wouJd  simply  accept  students  offering  these  diplomas  in 
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those  subjects  which  the  diploma  covered  that  were  included  in  their 
entrance  examinations.  In  a  classical  course  the  man  presenting^ 
it  would  naturally  offer  a  classical  diploma.  It  would  be  for  his 
benefit  and  that  of  the  institution  to  accept  his  diploma  for  what  it 
covered,  and  then  he  prepares  himself  in  what  is  left.  That  is  the 
way  we  understood  the  answers  from  such  institutions.  One  or  two 
institutions  proposed  to  establish,  or  were  in  favor  of  establishing, 
courses  which  would  more  nearly  hit  this  diploma,  but  no  action  had 
been  taken.     It  was  merely  the  expression  of  a  desire. 

Principal  Curtiss:  If  I  recollect  aright,  a  year  or  two  ago  the 
trustees  at  Cornell  said  they  would  not  accept  a  person  in  solid 
geometry  without  an  examination.  Do  I  understand  they  waive  that 
now  ? 

Professor  White:  I  would  say  in  reply  to  that,  that  no  pass-cards 
are  accepted  in  Cornell  University.  The  only  paper  accepted  is  the 
all  diploma.  But  if  a  student  offers  pass-cards  in  addition  to  the 
Sploma,  covering  further  examinations,  those  are  accepted,  covering 
all  the  subjects  in  which  the  Regents*  make  examinations,  including 
sohd  geometry  and  French  and  German,  if  the  Department  of  the 
University  concerned  expresses  it  approval. 

I  would  like  to  say  just  here  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  diplomas, 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  at  Cornell,  because  last  year  one 
hundred  students  presented  Regents'  diplomas  in  our  Freshman 
Class,  and  this  year  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  presented 
Regents*  diplomas  and  were  admitted  on  them. 

Chairman  Smith:  The  Chair  would  like  to  inquire  whether  there 
are  any  statistics  showing  whether  those  students  did  satisfactory 
work  in  the  university  ? 

Professor  White:  It  is  perhaps  a  little  early  to  make  an  analysis. 
But  at  the  end  of  this  year  a  very  carefivl  table  was  drawn  up,  cover- 
ing some  three  hundred  and  sixty  cases,  I  think,  of  students  admit- 
ted to  the  university  as  Freshmen  last  year;  and  those  were  classified 
as  admitted  on  Regents'  diplomas,  wholly  or  partly  by  examination, 
wholly  or  partly  by  certificate,  and  entirely  by  examination.  Those 
admitted  on  Regents'  diplomas  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  good 
work  during  the  year.  Those  admitted  entirely  on  examinations 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  list.  I  think  that  if  this  means  anything  it 
means  that  the  men  who  have  Regents'  certificates  come  with  a  sur- 
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plus  of  preparation  and  have  more  maturity.  Those  who  enter 
entirely  on  examinations,  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  come  with  insuf- 
ficient preparation,  have  no  surplus,  and  less  maturity;  and  so, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  they  do  not  do  as  welU 

Principai  Emerson:  I  hope  I  am  not  out  of  order,  but  I  would 
like,  while  we  are  discussing  this  question,  to  have  somebody  explain, 
if  possible,  why  it  is  considered  perfectly  just  and  fair  that  a  student 
who  takes  three  years  in  Latin,  and  thereby  gets  six  credits,  can 
substitute  those  six  credits  at  his  pleasure;  but  if  he  lakes  three 
years  in  German  and  gets  only  four  credits,  he  is  not  allowed  to  sub- 
stitute them.  In  other  words,  why  is  it  that  the  modern  languages 
should  be  put  under  the  ban  by  this  body  or  by  the  state  authorities, 
put  to  a  disadvantage,  and  so  discouraged  ?  A  boy  begins  the  study 
of  Latin  and  another  boy  begins  the  study  of  German.  If  the 
courses  are  equally  severe  and  equally  rigid,  and  the  teachers  are 
equally  competent  to  do  good  work  for  their  pupils,  why  is  it  that  so 
much  greater  latitude  should  be  allowed  for  the  Latin  than  for  the 
German  ?  I  do  not  understand  why  a  boy  who  studies  German, 
provided  he  has  equally  good  opportunities  for  getting  rea!  educa- 
tional  advantage  out  of  it,  should  be  tied  up  in  such  a  way  that  he 
win  be  put  at  a  disadvantage  in  getting  a  Regents'  diploma  which 
he  is  not  put  to  if  he  takes  Latin.  I  wish  somebody  would  make 
that  plain  to  me.  I  like  to  be  satisfied  about  these  things.  If  there 
is  unanimity  of  feeling  about  it,  there  must  of  course  be  a  good 
reason  for  it. 

Dr.  Watkitis:  I  judge  that  Principal  Emerson  may  be  laboring 
under  a  misapprehension.  As  I  understand  the  power  of  substitu- 
tion in  the  case  of  French  and  German,  they  have  equal  power.  I 
did  not  know  that  there  was  an  unjust  discrimination  made  against 
them.  I  should  be  very  much  pleased  to  hear  Principal  Emerson 
state  the  matter  as  he  understands  it. 

Principal  Emerson:  If  a  pupil  passes  successfully  through  Caesar 
and  Virgil,  for  instance,  he  has  five  credits  allowed  him,  has  he  not  ? 
He  can  substitute  three  of  those  in  either  group  one  or  Rroup  two. 
Now  if  he  gets  four  in  German  will  he  be  allowed  to  substitute  in 
the  same  way  ? 

Dr,  Watkins:     I  so  understand  it. 
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Priiuipal  Farr:  Are  wc  to  understand  that  this  new  plan  con- 
templates four  different  kinds  of  diplomas  instead  of  two  ? 

The  Chairman:    That  is  the  understanding  of  the  Chair. 

Principal  Farr :  Do  I  understand  that  the  proposition  is  to  make 
German  or  French  a  substitute  for  Greek,  and  grant  a  college  en- 
trance diploma  on  that  basis  ? 

Principal Lavell :  The  Committee  has  been  acting  on  the  principle 
that  the  old  name  college  entrance  diploma,  wa?  to  be  dropped.  It  is 
a  matter  of  fact  that  more  students  are  admitted  to  college  on  the 
old  English  diploma,  formerly  called  M<f  academic  diploma^\\\2Si  upon 
the  college  entrance  diploma,  it  seemed  to  us  it  would  be  much 
wiser  to  drop  the  old  formula  entirely,  and  differeniiaie  these  diplo- 
mas according  to  the  language  upon  which  they  are  based.  The  old 
academic  diploma  can  be  secured  by  a  student  who  has  never  stud- 
ied any  language  except  English  Therefore  we  have  called  that 
the  English  diploma.  This  new  diploma  can  be  secured  only  by  stu- 
dents who  secure  a  tolerable  degree  of  scholarship  in  modern  lan- 
guages. Therefore  we  name  that  the  modern  diploma.  'Ihe  old  i&o- 
c^Wt^  college  entrance  diploma  ^3iS  not  a  college  entrance  diploma 
nearly  so  much  as  the  academic.  So  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  to 
call  it  hereafter  the  classical  diploma.  If  it  shall  seem  good  to  the 
authorities  at  Albany  to  act  upon  this  proposition  to  substitute  Ger- 
man or  French  for  Greek  in  the  old  schedule  of  studies  that  made 
up  the  old  college  entrance  diploma,  or  the  new  classical  diploma, 
then  that  will  make  a  fourth  diploma,  to  be  called  perhaps  the  Latin- 
German  or  Latin  French  diploma,  that  should  admit  to  courses  in 
philosophy  in  those  colleges  which  divide  their  courses  in  this  way, 
a  course  in  arts  equal  to  the  classical  course,  and  a  course  n  philos- 
ophy based  upon  Latin  and  modern  language,  and  then  courses 
based  entirely  upon  modern  lauguages.  with  none  of  the  classical 
languages  taught  or  required  in  tbat  course.  We  will  then  have  a 
diploma  to  admit  to  a  straight  arts  course;  a  diploma  to  admit  to 
the  course  in  philosophy  ;  and  another  diploma — this  new  one,  the 
modern  diploma — to  admit  to  the  course  in  science  or  to  the  course  in 
letters,  in  the  various  colleges  of  the  stale.  And,  by  the  way,  let  me 
add,  the  old  English  diploma  admitting  to  courses  in  technical  schools 
pure  and  simple. 

Principal  Farr:  When  colleges  grant  the  A.  B.  without  Greek, 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  abundant  time  to  call  a  college  entrance  diploma 
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a  college  entrance  diploma  without  Greek.  It  seems  to  me  that  every 
one  of  us  who  is  interested  in  classical  study  ought  to  rise  up  in  arms 
at  once  on  this  floor  against  any  suggestion  of  anything  of  that  sort. 
I  understand  perfectly  well  and  the  world  understands  what  we  mean 
by  a  college  entrance  diploma.  I  would  maintain  that  no  one  of  us 
is  deceived.  When  a  man  prepares  for  college  and  expects  to  get  an 
A.  B.  heaiways  carries  with  hira  the  Greek,  and  as  I  understand  it  he 
cannot  get  such  a  degree  without  his  Greek.  When  the  colleges  open 
their  doors  and  say.  "We  want  men  to  be  considered  prepared  for 
the  course  in  arts  without  any  Greek,"  then  it  seems  to  me  it  is  time 
for  us  to  adopt  this  revolutionary  measure,  and  not  before. 

Prindpai  Lffirii  :  When  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Harvard 
University, — two  of  the  leading  four  universities  of  this  continent, — 
will  give  the  A.  B.  without  Greek,  it  is  too  late  in  the  century  for 
us  to  insist  upon  Greek  as  one  of  the  prerequisites  to  entrance  to 
college. 

Fro/.  IViiliams  :  It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposition  of  the 
committee  as  it  comes  before  us  embraces  two  propositions,  one  of 
which  was  the  one  which  they  recognized  as  their  legitimate  work, 
and  another  that  which  they  have  been  convinced  was  important 
during  the  progress  of  their  investigations.  Now  I  should  judge 
that  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  diversity  of  sentiment  upon 
the  second  part.  I  rise  to  move  that  the  question  be  divided,  and 
that  the  question  be  put  first  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  establishment  of  this  new  diploma;  leaving  the  second 
part,  with  regard  to  an  additional  diploma  for  Latin -German  or 
Latin- French  courses  to  come  up  and  be  discussed  afterwards, 
(seconded.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  question  is  now  upon  the  division  of  the 
former  motion, 

Piiimpal  Cheney  :  As  the  maker  of  the  original  motion,  I  am 
ready  to  accept  the  amendment  without  putting  it  to  the  Association 
further,  if  the  seconder  is  ready  to  accept  it,  without  taking  any 
further  time. 

Principal  Verrill,  the  seconder,  consented. 

The  Chairman  :  The  question  now  before  the  house  is  on  the 
adoption  of  the  report  of  the  committee  as  far  as  it  concerned  the 
matter  originally  committed  to  their  charge,  viz.:  the  institution  of 
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a  new  Regents  'diploma,  in  which  French  and  German  should  be 
substituted  for  Latin  and  Greek,  some  scientific  studies  being  in- 
cluded; and  which  is  to  be  called  modern  diploma,    (carried.) 

Prof,  Williams .-  I  move  that  the  additional  proposition  of  the 
committee  be  recommended  to  the  Regents  of  the  University  as  the 
voice  of  this  Association,    (carried.) 

On  motion  of  Principal  Verrilt  the  consideration  of  the  question 
of  courses  of  study  in  teachers'  classes  was  made  a  special  order  for 
the  opening  of  the  evening  session. 

The  consideration  of  the  topic  Natural  Science  in  Secondary  Schools 
was  then  resumed. 

Prof,  Neiuberry,  of  Cornell  University:  As  to  the  desirability  of 
the  study  of  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  high  schools  and  acade- 
mies for  those  who  do  not  go  to  college,  I  suppose  there  can  be 
scarcely  any  doubt.  The  constant  calls  that  a  man  has  in  these  days, 
in  almost  any  path  of  life,  to  know  something  in  order  to  read 
understandingly  and  discuss  intelligently  questions  that  involve  some 
knowledge  of  elementary  science,  it  seems  to  me  put  it  beyond 
argument  that  physics  and  chemistry  are  an  important  part  of  a 
general  education.  But  with  regard  to  the  colleges,  the  question 
may  be  whether  the  schools  should  introduce  students  to  those  sci- 
ences, or  whether  that  should  be  left  for  colleges  and  universities. 
Some  teachers  in  colleges  and  universities  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
saying  that  they  wanted  the  students  left  to  them ;  they  wanted  to 
give  the  first  impressions  in  regard  to  science.  I  do  not  hold  that 
view  at  all.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  such  a  study  as  physics  or 
chemistry  could  be  so  badly  taught  in  the  schools  that  the  knowl- 
edge obtained  would  be  worse  than  useless.  But  I  think  that  that 
contingency  is  not  at  all  likely  to  arise.  Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a 
hundred  it  will  be  so  well  taught  that  it  will  be  of  immense  value  as 
a  preparation  for  further  study  in  the  colleges. 

I  have  within  the  three  years  that  I  have  been  teaching  general 
chemistry  at  Cornell  collected  statistics  annually  from  the  classes 
that  came  in.  1  have  handed  them  slips  and  asked  them  to  fill  out 
those  slips  and  tell  me  how  much  chemistry  and  physics  they  had  stud- 
ied before  ;  where  they  had  studied  ;  and  whether  they  had  had  any 
laboratory  practice.  I  find  that  of  the  students  who  enter,  almost 
all  have  studied  in  academies  ;  only  about  thirty  per  cent,  have 
studied  chemistry  before.     Some  have  studied   physics.      Of   the 
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thirty  per  cent,  but  a  very  small  percentage  have  had  more  than 
a  very  short  course,  generally  as  low  as  fourteen  weeks  in  chem- 
istry. I  do  not  think  that  a  high  school  or  academy  is  really 
teaching  the  subject  in  a  worthy  way  unless  the  course  covers  a 
whole  year.  Now,  if  there  are  any  studies  which  high  schools  can 
teach  in  an  effective  way,  it  is  elementary  physics  or  chemistry— 
with  the  excellent  text  books  that  have  been  prepared  and  with  the 
able  teachers  now  easily  obtained,  since  our  universities  and  colleges 
are  turning  them  out  in  great  numbers,  thoroughly  competent  to  do 
this  work  in  academies  and  high  schools. 

I  think  that  in  the  high  schools  it  is  almost  too  late  to  begin  the 
study  of  chemistry  and  physics.  It  is  certainly  none  too  early.  In  the 
high  schools  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  students  to  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  is  probably  very  much  smaller.  The  teachers  of 
sciences  in  academies  are  able  to  give  personal  instruction  to  the  stu- 
dent. They  are  able  to  study,  to  assist,  and  to  help  them  over  the 
difficult  places  as  we  in  the  colleges  cannot  do.  In  colleges  we 
stand  up  before  the  students  and  give  lectures.  The  class  to  which 
I  lecture  in  Cornell  University  numbers  this  year  two  hundred  and 
eighty  students.  You  can  see  what  an  undertaking  it  would  be, 
without  a  large  force  of  assistants,  to  give  any  personal  instructions 
which  would  bring  out  of  the  student,  against  his  own  will»  the  best 
there  is  in  him.  If  a  student  has  no  natural  interest,  in  a  great  num- 
ber like  that,  we  have  to  let  him  go.  We  cannot  help  him  along. 

I  think  the  work  that  ought  to  be  done  in  the  high  schools  is  to 
give  the  students  as  thorough  a  course  as  possible  in  the  scientific 
principles  of  chemistry  and  physics  and  to  endeavor  to  interest  them 
as  much  as  possible.  The  more  I  see  of  teaching  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  our  time  is  thrown  away  where  we  do  not  create  an 
interest.  I  do  not  know  any  age  at  which  interest  can  be  more 
readily  awakened  than  that  at  which  students  are  in  academies. 
They  are  much  more  susceptible  to  the  awakening  of  interest  at  that 
time  than  they  are  in  the  universities. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  qualitative  analysis  is,  as  it  is  generally 
taught,  scientific.  I  believe  that  the  average  plan  of  instruction  as 
to  precipitates  and  test  tubes  in  the  academies  is  worse  than  useless 
— that  the  lime  Is  worse  than  thrown  away.  Of  course  if  the  student 
goes  there  to  amuse  himself  merely  and  pass  the  time  in  an  enter- 
taining way,  it  may  serve  that  purpose;  but  if  he  does  not  know 
thoroughly  what  he  is  about,  it  is  worse  than  useless.     It  is  impos- 
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siblc  that  he  should  know  thoroughly  what  he  is  about  if  he  takes 
up  qualitative  analysis  before  he  has  studied  theoretical  chemistry  at 
least  a  year  before  he  begins  analytical  work. 

I  would  not  teach  chemistry  without  a  laboratory  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. I  think  that  the  time  is  thrown  away  that  is  occupied 
in  lectures  and  recitations  alone.  In  the  second  of  the  essays  hat 
were  written  for  and  published  in  The  Academy,  the  one  that  was 
given  first  honorable  mention,— that  of  Mr.  Ballard,— was  the  fol- 
lowing:— "It  matters  not  that  the  lectures  to  which  I  listened  were 
delivered  by  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  that  this  country  has  ever 
produced  and  that  they  were  explained  and  illustrated  by  a  most 
elaborate  series  of  experiments.  Jf  I  had  done  myself  in  the  labor- 
atory one-tenth  of  the  experiments  I  saw  performed  before  me,  I  had 
known  more  cheroistr>',"  With  three  or  four  years'  experience  in 
teaching  students  both  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  lecture  roora,^ — 
only  about  half  our  students  are  able  to  give  the  time  to  take  the 
laboratory  course.  The  more  I  see  of  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  the  instruction  in  the  laboratory  is  the  only  instruction  that  is 
of  any  value. 

I  think  many  academies  are  deterred  from  the  introduction  of 
chemistry  through  the  belief  that  it  can  only  be  taught  properly  in  a 
laboratory,  and  that  it  will  be  an  expense  to  equip  one  and  costly  to 
maintain  it.  That  is  not  true.  Three  years  ago  we  fitted  up  a  labor- 
atory for  120  students,  putting  in  the  furniture  and  buying  all  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  those  students  at  a  cost  of  four  hundred 
dollars;  and  that  laboratory  is  used  to  the  present  day.  A  room 
not  over  15  by  25  feet  is  large  enough  for  a  laboratory  for  twenty-five 
students.  Tables  can  be  put  in  and  laboratory  equipped  for  one 
year  at  an  expense  of  certainly  not  more  than  $150  and  probably 
not  over  a  hundred,    I  should  put  $150  as  the  maximum. 

Professor  Cooley :  I  want  to  say  in  the  outset  that  I  came  in  so 
late  that  I  failed  to  get  what  had  been  said  in  this  discussion,  which 
I  understand  had  been  begun  before.  I  have  listened  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  the  remarks  which  have  just  been  made,  the 
pleasure  that  always  comes  to  me  when  I  can  listen  to  one  who  is 
expressing  my  own  ideas  in  better  language  than  I  can  state  them 
myself.  This  matter  of  teaching  the  sciences  in  the  secondary 
schools  has  been  put  before  you  by  the  former  speaker  in  a  way 
which  compels  my  assent  to  almost  every  statement.  As  to  the  de- 
sirability of  the  sciences  in  the  secondary  schools  there  is  no  longer 
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any  question.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  what  progress  has  been  made 
in  that  direction.  I  remember  a  few  years  since  when  the  struggle 
of  those  who  were  in  favor  of  the  teaching  of  the  sciences  was  to 
make  it  claim  a  place  and  to  get  it  into  the  secondary  schools  at  all. 
It  could  not  compete  in  the  opinion  of  the  educators  with  the  old 
established  lines  of  study.  Those  who  were  preparing  for  college 
certainly  had  no  time  to  devote  to  this,  said  they  ;  those  who  were 
preparing  for  the  work  of  life  needed  education  in  the  humanities, 
rather  than  in  the  relations  of  the  laws  of  nature.  But  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it  said  here  that  the  discussion  is  not  to  be  upon  the  desirability 
of  the  sciences  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  point  now  is  as  to 
how  they  shall  be  conducted  in  the  secondary  schools.  However,  I 
want  to  say  one  thing  in  regard  to  the  desirability  of  the  study  of  the 
sciences  in  the  secondary  schools.  I  speak  of  it  from  the  side  of  the 
college.  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  last  speaker  say  that  he  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  that  idea  that  college  professors  should  be  inclined  to 
have  students  come  to  them  wholly  free  from  scientific  knowledge  or 
training.  1  do  not  at  all  sympathize  with  that  idea.  The  colleges 
are  to  give  the  higher  education  ; — education  that  should  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  education  that  has  been  so  well  begun  in  the  second- 
ary schools.  I  think  this  ought  to  be  true  of  all  departments  ;  not 
only  of  classics,  of  mathematics,  and  of  language  and  literature,  but 
it  should  be  true  of  all  those  lines  of  study  which  go  to  make  up  a 
part  of  the  higher  education  in  the  colleges.  They  are  there  by 
common  consent,  by  common  demand.  We  cannot  reject  them  if 
we  would.  The  idea  of  abandoning  them  is  not  to  be  entertained 
for  a  moment.  But  if  we  accept  that  demand,  we  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  the  study  of  science  certain,  complete,  full  by 
college  work  ;  work  that  shall  be  upon  the  same  grade  with  the  work 
which  is  done  in  mathematics,  in  languages,  and  in  English  litera- 
ture. It  is  not  elementary  work  ;  it  ought  not  to  be  elementary 
work.  It  should  be  work  that  is  suited  to  the  same  grade  of  mind 
that  is  being  developed  by  training  in  these  other  departments.  But 
what  is  the  fact?  Students  come  to  us  in  the  college  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  science  of  nature.  They  have  never  been 
taught  to  see  what  they  look  at.  It  is  astonishing  how  blind  they 
are.  You  may  place  any  phenomenon  before  them  that  you  please 
and  ask  them  to  give  you  the  salient  points  of  that  phenomenon,  and 
they  see  nothing.  They  have  no  idea  of  looking  at  a  thing  with  a 
view  to  telling  what  they  see  or  making  use  of  what  they  see.     They 
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-come  to  us  without  that  power  of  observation,  without  that  habit  of 
drawing  inferences  from  what  is  seen,  which  they  had  in  the  outset, 
but  which  is  neglected  in  their  education.  They  come  to  us  with 
that  atrophied.  They  are  utterly  unable  to  bring  it  into  action.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  college  professor  who  takes  students  under  such 
■conditions  is  almost  compelled  to  create  the  faculty  of  observation, 
or  create  the  power  of  reasoning.  He  must  create  the  faculty  instead 
of  developing  that  which  has  been  prepared.  I  claim  that  it  is  desi- 
rable from  this  point  of  view  that  science  should  be  a  part — and  not 
only  a  part,  but  a  prominent  part,  just  as  prominent  a  part  of  the 
education  given  by  the  secondary  school  as  the  education  given  in 
mathematics  and  languages,  in  order  that  education  in  college  may 
be  higher  education.  1  claim  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  secondary 
schools  should  give  this  training  for  the  sake  of  education,  and  not 
for  education  in  the  abstract,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  mind  and  char- 
acter which  the  educational  processes  of  the  schools  are  designed  to 
form.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  mind  and  character  that  I  claim  that  the 
natural  sciences  should  form  part  of  the  curriculum  of  secondary 
schools. 

Now,  as  to  how  this  subject  should  be  presented.  That  is  a  ques- 
tion which  is  not  as  difficult  to  consider  as  it  was  a  few  years  since. 
By  the  remarks  of  the  former  speaker,  the  practicability  of  the  intro- 
duction and  treatment  of  the  sciences  has  been  shown.  I  can  add 
toy  testimony  to  the  truth  of  what  he  has  said.  I  think  that  science 
should  be  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction,  beginning  just  as  soon 
as  the  pupil  has  been  taught  to  compute  with  some  degree  of  accu- 
racy and  rapidity,  just  as  soon  as  he  has  acquired  the  ability  to 
express  himself  with  any  degree  of  freedom.  In  a  word,  I  believe 
it  should  be  introduced  into  the  primary  schools  ;  and  then  that  it 
should  be  made  a  continuous  course,  just  as  mathematics  and  lan- 
guages are.  As  to  the  method  in  which  it  should  be  presented,  I 
think  there  is  no  question.  The  study  of  science  should  be  a  study 
of  nature,  and  not  what  somebody  has  said  about  nature.  It  should 
be  a  study  of  things,  and  not  the  study  of  books,  except  so  far  as 
books  are  helps  to  the  study  of  things.  The  student  in  chemistry 
should  stand  at  his  table,  he  should  contrive  his  apparatus,  he  should 
arrange  his  conditions,  he  should  bring  about  his  reactions,  and  he 
should  be  able  to  trace  step  by  step  the  reason  of  everything  that 
transpires  and  be  able  to  show  the  relation  of  every  step  to  each  one 
that  went  before.      Such  a  training  as  that,  if  it  be  in  chemistry,  is 
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good  ;  if  it  be  in  physics,  is  good  ;  if  it  be  in  any  science  whatever, 
provided  the  mind  can  be  brought  directly  in  contact  with  the  objects 
and  given  that  training  which  nnathematics  and  literature  and  science 
can  give,  it  ts  good. 

If  I  were  to  suggest  I  should  say  begin  with  botany,  because 
botany  is  the  elementary  science  of  observation,  as  chemistry  is  the 
elementary  science  of  experiment.  As  to  the  method  which  shall  be 
employed  when  you  come  down  to  detail,  that  is  a  point  of  which  I 
have  always  shrunk  from  speaking.  The  methods  by  which  teachers 
reach  great  results  depend  so  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  teacher 
himself.  It  is  difficult  to  teach  the  art  of  teaching  well.  Let  the 
teacher  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  relations  of  the  subject  which  he  is 
presenting  and  the  faculties  and  activities  of  the  mind  which  he  is 
cultivating  or  developing,  and  then  let  him  follow  those  methods 
which  in  his  own  mind  will  best  bring  about  those  results  ;  and  I 
think  that  the  final  results  of  the  work  wili  be  better  than  if  he  had 
followed  the  directions  of  another  person. 

On  motion,  the  Chair  named  as  members  of  a  committee  to  con* 
suit  with  Normal  School  principals  regarding  training  classes,  Prin- 
cipal Cheney,  of  Kingston,  Principal  Clapp,  of  Fulton,  and  Principal 
Hill,  of  Cook  Academy,  Havana. 

Principal  Capen  moved  that  the  chairman  of  this  meeting  be 
made  the  fourth  member  of  the  above  committee,  to  act  as  its  chair- 
man.    Seconded.     Motion  put  by  the  secretary  and  carried. 

Adjourned  until  7.30. 


THURSDAY   EVENING. 


On  motion  of  Principal  Cheney,  Dr.  Dewey  was  requested  to  ad- 
dress the  conference. 

Dr.  De^uey  :  I  came  here  to  listen  rather  than  to  speak.  It  seems 
to  me  we,  in  the  office  at  Albany,  should  be  much  more  likely  to  be 
of  service  to  you,  if  we  come  more  in  the  spirit  of  learning  what  the 
principals  need  than  in  that  of  telling  them  ex-cathedra  what  we 
think  they  need.  My  own  conception  of  the  higher  educational  re- 
quirements of  the  state  is  that  we  look  to  the  academies  especially 
as  our  greatest    strength.     For  whatever    excellent  plans    may  be 
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made  by  the  colleges,  whatever  facilities  may  be  offered  by  them  for 
higher  education,  they  can  do  absohiiely  nothing  unless  they  are 
supplied  with  candidates.  We  must  look  to  the  academies  to  supply 
our  colleges  and  universities  with  their  men  or  nothing  can  be 
accomplished.  So  whenever  I  think  of  a  brilliant  future  for  higher 
education  in  the  State  of  New  York,  my  thought  goes  more  to  the 
academies  than  to  the  colleges.  I  feel  an  intense  interest  in  this 
work  and  it  would  be  my  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  as  often  as  you 
meet  where  I  have  a  proper  place  with  you,  and  to  learn  your  views 
and  your  wishes.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  me  it  would  be  wise  In 
me  to  come  into  this  meeting  (the  first  I  have  ever  attended)  and 
presume  to  make  an  address,  before  I  have  heard  any  of  your 
views  and  got  in  touch  with  your  methods  at  these  gatherings  I 
will  say  a  word  or  two,  however,  about  the  subject  of  examinations 
by  way  of  opening  the  discussion. 

The  extreme  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  making  a  set  of  examina- 
tion papers  to  go  through  the  three  hundred  and  odd  academies  in 
this  state,  and  be  satisfactory  to  all  of  them  was  impressed  upon  me 
in  coming  into  the  Regents'  office.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  mak- 
ing  those  papers.  That  is  the  department  of  the  assistant  secretary, 
so  I  speak  something  from  the  standpoint  of  an  outsider.  There  is 
in  the  librarian's  profession  an  old  proverb  that  has  come  down 
through  many  years,  of  this  sort.  "  If  you  have  a  conceit  of 
accuracy  and  would  have  it  wholly  taken  out  of  you,  print  a  cata- 
logue.** In  the  same  way  I  think  many  who  criticise  the  papers 
cminating  from  the  Regents*  office  would  be  in  a  more  charitable 
frame  of  mind  if  they  would  make  those  papers  once  and  send  them 
out.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  experience  to  send  out  a  paper  and 
after  the  examinations  to  receive  a  couple  of  letters  abusing  the 
paper  roundly  for  being  so  very  difficult;  and  in  the  same  mail  get 
about  equal  abuse  of  it  for  being  below  the  standard.  Then  we 
settle  to  the  conviction  that  if  it  is  too  high  for  some  and  too  low  for 
others,  we  must  have  struck  a  gold  en  mean.  Sometimes  the  tendency 
of  the  majority  is  that  it  should  be  higher  or  lower.  I  look  upon  it 
as  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  pieces  of  literary  work  that 
I  know  of. 

It  is  not  simply  scholarship  that  is  required  to  make  those  papers, 
but  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  schools.  We  are  going  to  get  at 
those  wants  by  free  criticism,  by  free  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  principals.     There  is  nothing  which  gives  the  office  so 
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much  pleasure, — and  I  mean  absolutely  the  entire  office» — as  frank 
and  free  criticism  and  the  suggestions  that  you  send  in.  When  we 
send  out  a  paper  we  want  to  know  how  it  meets  the  wants  of  your 
schools.  The  difficulty  of  making  these  papers  led  first  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  desirability  of  two  examinations  a  year  instead  of 
three.  Those  papers  cannot  be  made  and  be  made  at  all  satisfactory 
to  you  unless  a  great  deal  of  time  is  spent  upon  them.  There  never 
has  been  any  organization  of  the  Regents'  office  which  has  allowed 
for  time  or  the  expense  of  making  proper  papers.  That  was  one  thing 
I  looked  into  especially  this  summer  when  I  went  across  on  the 
other  side  to  see  what  was  done  there,  I  found  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  that  they  would  spend  an  amount  of  time  in  getting  their 
papers  ready  to  go  out  that  would  scandalize  the  Regents'  office  by 
its  wastefulness. 

If  we  make  three  sets  of  papers  a  year  with  a  given  amount  of 
time  and  money,  we  can  give  only  about  two-thirds  as  much  labor 
to  each  individual  paper.  That  is  one  reason  why  two  examinations 
a  year  are  better  than  three. 

Then  there  is  criticism  coming  up  from  many  quarters  that  we  are 
spending  too  much  time  in  examinations.  And  then  there  was  the 
desire  from  certain  schools  to  have  two  examinations  a  year  as  being 
better  for  their  terms  and  as  being  altogether  more  valuable  for  their 
schools.  So  the  suggestion  was  made  that  we  have  two  examina- 
tions a  year  instead  of  three.  But  there  is  another  side  to  it.  It 
seems  perfectly  clear  from  the  evidence  that  we  have  received  that 
there  are  at  least  150  schools  in  this  state  that  will  be  better  served 
by  two  examinations  than  by  three,— be  better  satisfied.  I  am  per- 
fectly clear  that  those  schools  ought  to  have  two  examinations  a 
year.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  schools 
—how  many  I  do  not  know — but  I  know  that  a  number  of  the  ablest 
principals  in  the  state  are  clearly  convinced,  after  years  of  study 
and  work  in  those  schools,  that  they  need  three  examinations  in  the 
year  for  the  best  results.  I  said  to  the  Regents  what  I  say  to  you, 
that  it  seemed  to  me,  without  attempting  a  discussion,  that  as  long 
as  those  principals  felt  that  their  schools  required  three  examinations 
a  year  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Regents  and  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
provide  those  three  examinations,  even  though  they  might  be  mis- 
taken. If  there  are  fifty  principals  who  believe  deep  down  in  their 
hearts  that  they  must  have  three  examinations  a  year  in  order  to 
handle  their  schools  successfully,  I  think  it  would  justify  the  extra 
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expense  and  labor  of  giving  them  those  three  examinations,  until 
they  are  convinced  that  it  is  not  better  for  the  schools.  In  these 
views  Mr.  Thomas  and  Dr.  Watkins  entirely  agree.  We  feel  that  it 
is  our  doty  to  know  your  views,  and  we  feel  that  your  wants  will 
coincide  pretty  closely  with  your  wishes. 

Then  comes  this  practical  question:  Is  it  possible  in  any  way  to 
combine  the  examinations  on  these  two  plans  ?  I  throw  this  out  as 
a  suggestion,  because  we  are  very  anxious  to  find  what  the  Associated 
Principals  think  of  it.  It  seems  that  we  need  at  the  June  examina- 
tion a  full  set  of  papers  on  all  subjects.  Would  it  be  possible  in  the 
November  examination,  and  perhaps  in  March  and  in  January,  to 
give,  not  all  the  studies,  but  say  ten  or  a  dozen  of  those  that  were 
most  desired  ?  Would  it  be  practical,  for  instance,  to  put  in  the 
June  examination  such  a  study  as  botany  ?  Very  few  schools  would 
care  to  lake  up  botany  in  the  winter  term.  Wouldn't  it  answer  every 
purpose  if  we  had  two  examinations  in  botany  each  year,  instead  of 
four?  You  see  that  this  scheme  of  two  examinations  for  certain 
schools  and  three  for  others,  means  four  examinations  in  the  Re- 
gents' office,  and  complicates  the  making  of  papers.  Do  not  under- 
stand me  to  say  that  the  State  of  New  York  cannot  afford  and  is 
not  willing  to  make,  if  necessary,  four  sets  of  examination  papers  a 
year.  If  it  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  schools  to  give  in  June  a 
complete  set  of  examinations,  and  to  give  in  November  a  limited 
list,  preliminary  subjects  and  a  selection  of  the  other  branches,  it 
would  help  the  matter  very  much.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  per- 
haps if  it  were  understood  that  certain  subjects  would  be  left  out  at 
these  various  times  that  the  courses  of  study  in  the  schools  might, 
without  much  difficulty,  after  a  year  or  two.  be  fitted  so  that  they 
would  be  just  about  as  well  served  to  have  a  dozen  subjects  in  No- 
vember as  to  have  the  entire  forty  or  fifty.  It  would  also  reduce 
the  labor  of  the  principals  in  conducting  the  examinations  and  the 
work  of  the  office  in  sending  them  out.  I  throw  that  out  as  a  sug- 
gestion for  discussion. 

As  closely  associated  with  that  matter,  I  should  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  hear  an  expression  of  the  principals  as  to  the  desirability 
of  another  measure,  which  seems  to  me  very  important.  Starling 
with  the  concession  that  the  Regents'  office  is  created  by  law  and 
ought  to  be  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  higher  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  state — not  for  giving  them  orders  and  having 
control  and  making  formal  reports,  but  for  helping  their  interests  as 
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fully  as  possible  and  for  doing  all  those  things  that  need  to  be  done  in 
a  certain  office.  I  think  our  success  is  very  largely  dependent  upon 
the  most  intimate  relations  with  the  principals  of  the  state  and  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  the  principals  that  we  are  working  solely  for  their 
interests;  that  we,  in  the  office  there  in  the  corner  of  the  Capitol  at 
Albany,  are  just  as  much  your  representatives  as  the  men  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  Assembly  that  you  send  from  your  districts  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  your  interests.  You  expect,  if  any  question  comes  up 
which  affects  your  section,  that  your  representative  at  Albany  is 
going  to  look  out  fairly  for  your  interests.  My  conception  is  that  in 
the  Regents'  office  the  secretary  and  his  staff  ought  to  be  your  rep- 
resentatives there  ;  and  that  it  is  our  duly  lo  study  your  wants  and 
wishes,  to  find  out  what  will  really  help  on  the  cause  of  the  acade- 
mies and  colleges  of  this  state,  and  then  do  such  work  as  will  help 
the  individual  schools.  It  seems  to  me  the  greatest  need  we  have 
before  us  at  the  present  time  is  to  secure  in  the  Regents'  office  at 
least  two  Regents'  inspectors.  I  am  not  now  speaking  officially.  I 
am  stating  ray  personal  opinion,  as  the  means  of  drawing  out  your 
sentiments  and  wishes.  I  should  like  to  see  the  two  ablest  men  we 
can  find  in  this  state,  or  out  of  it  (but  I  think  if  we  took  the  two 
ablest  men  to  be  found  for  this  work  in  this  coiintr}'  we  would  find 
them  in  New  York  State),  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  work  of  the 
academies  of  this  state  and  enthusiastically  devoted  to  that  work, 
who  should  go  into  the  Regents'  office  to  give  their  entire  time  as 
inspectors.  I  should  like  to  see  them  going  about  the  state,  visiting 
its  nearly  four  hundred  institutions,  counting  the  colleges  and  acad- 
emies ;  go  into  each  school  ;  try  to  find  out  what  was  the  special 
good  in  that  school,  what  they  had  accomplished  ;  commending  what 
was  good.  Not  for  the  purpose  of  coming  into  your  school  and  say- 
ing, *'  You  are  making  a  blunder  here  or  there,  and  you  ought  to  do 
so  and  so  "  ;  but  who  should  come  to  your  school,  having  his  whole 
time  for  this  work  ;  who  went  from  school  to  school  and  had  his 
heart  in  it ;  was  especially  competent  and  familiar  with  the  whole 
subject,  not  onJy  in  the  manner  of  conducting  schools  in  this  state, 
but  in  other  states  and  other  countries;  who  made  that  his  business 
and  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  phase  of  the  question  ;  and 
who  if  he  came  to  your  town  would  know  what  was  being  done  in 
similar  towns  of  about  the  same  class  and  population.  If  you  have 
a  school  in  a  manufacturing  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  he  has 
in  mind  other  towns  similarly  situated,  the  schools  of  which  have 
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been  most  successful,  and  he  onderstands  why.  You  say,  "I  have 
this  difficulty  and  I  am  a  little  puzzled  about  this  ;  here  are  two  al- 
ternatives, which  shall  I  choose  ?"  That  man  stands  ready  to  give 
you  advice. 

My  opinion  is  that  two  men  of  that  kind  traveling  about  the  state, 
on  the  average  seeing  only  one  school  each  day,  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Regents'  office  in  keeping  in  close  and  thorough  touch 
vrith  the  academies  of  the  state,  and  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
principals.  If  I  were  a  principal,  I  should  think  it  the  most  profita- 
ble day  of  the  year  when  I  had  with  me  a  man  who  had  these  pecul- 
iar facilities  for  affording  me  assistance,  whose  time  was  at  my  dis- 
posal ;  and  who  would  be  glad  to  answer  my  questions,  to  give  me 
light  upon  all  my  difllicullies  and  to  tell  me  what  was  being  done  in 
other  places  in  a  way  that  I  could  not  find  out  from  my  personal 
knowledge  unless  I  had  all  my  time  for  travel.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Iwo  men  of  that  kind  giving  their  time  to  traveling  about  the  state 
would  do  a  great  deal  in  bringing  us  into  closer  union. 

I  think  a  meeting  of  this  kind  is  worth  everything  to  the  higher 
educational  interests  of  the  State  of  New  York.  We  get  acquainted  ; 
and  we  go  home  and  do  better  work  because  of  meeting  together  in 
this  way.  I  think  the  Convocation  in  the  same  way  has  a  beneficial 
influence.  I  think  both  these  meetings  can  be  strengthened.  These 
inspectors  would  get  men  to  come  to  these  meetings  who  do  not 
come  here.  But  chiefly  it  would  be  a  means  of  leveling  up  all  the 
while.  The  best  schools  would  have  their  methods  carried  to  others  ; 
and  these  men  traveling  from  school  to  school  could  bring  back  to 
us  the  best  possible  informaiion,  in  regard  to  these  examination 
papers  and  on  every  question  that  interested  the  academies  as  con- 
nected with  the  Regents'  office,  that  would  be  simply  invaluable. 
When  Professor  Hawkins  was  in  our  ofl^ce,  in  connection  with  the 
teachers'  classes,  we  had  a  part  of  this  work  done  as  far  as  one  man 
could  do  it ;  but  one  cannot  cover  this  state.  I  do  not  believe  our 
office,  or  any  other  office,  can  do  the  best  kind  of  work  for  the  schools 
or  any  other  institutions  unless  they  come  in  personal  and  actual  con- 
tact with  them. 

I  speak  of  this  as  a  suggestion  to  draw  out  your  opinions  as  to  the 
desirability  of  having  these  Regents'  inspectors,  to  spend  their  lime 
^^H        traveling  through  the  state  and  bringing  us  closer  together. 
^^  I  want  to  repeat  what  I  said  before,  that  there  is  nothing  that  will 
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utmost  freedom  in  making  suggestions  as  to  any  of  the  work  of  the 
office.  If  you  can  suggest  anything  that  we  can  do  that  will  help 
your  schools,  we  will  do  it  if  it  is  practical.  In  any  case  we  will  be 
grateful  to  you  for  the  suggestion,  because  then  we  are  convinced 
that  you  are  interested  actively  and  believe  the  office  can  be  of  some 
service  to  you. 

Dr.  Watkins:  It  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  suggest  any  one 
line  of  topics  which  would  suit  all  the  schools.  I  think  a  tentative 
list  might  be  made,  after  some  consultation  with  principals  of  schools 
of  different  grades,  which  would  be  to  some  extent  a  guide  in  the 
matter,  and  which  might  offer  valuable  suggestions.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  committee  of  five  or  six  men,  representing  schools  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  in  the  state,  coming  together  informally  for  a  little  time, 
consulting  about  the  matter,  looking  over  their  courses  of  study,  see- 
ing what  they  had  in  the  fall,  what  in  live  spring,  and  at  different 
times  of  the  years,  would  give  us  valuable  hints  as  to  what  we  should 
do.  There  are  certain  subjects  which  would  naturally  come  in  the 
fall,  which  would  suggest  themselves  at  once;  for  instance,  the  pre- 
liminary studies  that  we  might  have  in  the  first  group  in  the  academic 
system.  Others  might  suggest  themselves  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year,  or  the  degree  of  advancement  in  certain  studies.  But  I 
would  not  dare  to  suggest  here,  without  further  thought  and  consul- 
tation with  the  different  schools  represented,  any  particular  list. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association  tJiat  the  sugges- 
tion of  Secretary  Dewey  that  in  November  and  perhaps  at  other 
times  of  the  year  a  partial  list  of  subjects  be  presented  for  examina- 
tion, a  ful!  list  being  presented  in  June  and  perhaps  in  January,  is 
feasible  and  should  be  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  the  appointment  of 
two  inspectors,  to  be  connected  with  the  Regents'  office,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  wants  and  needs  of  the 
schools  of  the  state  and  make  such  suggestions  and  use  such  meas- 
ures as  seem  adapted  to  promote  the  interests  of  education  in  the 
stale,  would  be  a  useful  and  valuable  measure. 

ADJOURNED    TO    TO-MORROW    MORNING    AT    9    O'CLOCK. 
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FRIDAY   MORNING. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Courses  of  Study  in  Training 
Classes  was  presented  by  its  chairman,  Principal  F.  J.  Cheney. 

Principal  Cheney:  Mr  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Academic  Principals: 

The  report  we  have  to  present  this  morning  is  not  wholly  the  re- 
sult of  the  deliberations  of  the  joint  committees  that  have  been  had 
during  the  past  day  or  two,  but  also  the  result  of  a  good  deal  of 
thinking  back  of  those  deliberations.  As  is  well  known,  especially 
by  those  who  have  this  year  interested  themselves  jn  the  training 
classes  throughout  the  stale,  a  joint  meeting  of  the  representatives  of 
the  academic  principals  and  of  the  normal  schools,  got  together 
in  Cortland  and  formulated  a  course  of  study  which  the  training 
schools  are  pursuing  at  the  present  time.  It  was  then  stated  that  what 
was  done  was  simply  tentative.  We  did  not  expect  to  do  anything 
that  should  be  perfect  and  it  is  not  expected  that  we  have  done 
anything  now  that  is  perfect,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  that  progress  has  been  made. 

I  will  proceed  to  read  the  report  that  we  have  to  make,  in  the 
following  resolutions,  which  have  been  prepared  by  the  joint  com. 
raittee: 

1.  A  certain  number  of  union  schools  and  academies  throughout  the  state.  cquaT 
at  least  to  one  for  each  school  commissioner  district,  may  be  appointed  to  instruct 
ttsining  classes.  The  basis  of  the  appointment  shall  be  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
board  of  education  or  trustee  to  do  the  work  required  in  the  instruction  of  their 
classes. 

2.  For  the  instnictioQ  of  these  classes  a  teacher  shall  be  appointed  who  is  quali* 
Aed  by  professional  study  and  experience  to  do  the  work  required. 

3.  The  course  of  instruction  should  be  based  upon  the  elementary  course  of  the 
normal  schools,  so  modified  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  teachers  who  within  the 
limits  of  one  year  are  preparing  to  teach  in  public  schools. 

What  that  course  shall  be  and  the  modification  of  it  is  to  be  de- 
termined in  the  future  by  proper  committees  appointed  at  meet' 
ings  of  this  Association. 

4.  The  time  of  instruction  should  be  extended  to  two  terms  of  at  least  sixteen 
weeks  each. 

The  time  is  not  to  be  less  than  thirty-two  weeks  in  the  aggregate. 
Of  course  it  may  be  more,  if  schools  find  it  possible  to  give  more 
time.     But  that  is  simply  a  minimum. 
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5.  Upon  the  satisfactory'  completion  of  thU  course,  as  ascertained  by  an  exami- 
nation, the  pupils  shall  be  entitled  to  a  second  grade  commissioner's  certtBcate, 
-especially  endorsed  by  ihe  Sute  Superintendent,  as  a  training;  class,  certificate,  and 
pupils  may  be  admitted  and  passed  without  further  examination,  in  those  subjects 
into  the  normal  schools,  which  the  course  of  the  training  class  covers;  and  in  jus- 
tice to  those  classes  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  normal  schools  that  the  ele- 
mentary cour»c  now  pursued  tn  those  schools  be  abolished  or  made  to  cover  a  more 
extended  course  of  study.  , 

6.  liy  proper  legislation  a  sufficient  appropriation  ought  to  be  secured  to  com- 
pensate reasonably  the  schools  instructing  these  classes;  and  this  compensation  shall 
depend  upon  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  classes  who  have  satisfied  the 
condition  of  admission,  and  also  the  faithful  performance  of  the  work  required. 

7.  A  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  chair  consisting  of  seven  members 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  it  was  decided  to  consider 
the  resolutions  seriatim. 

After  the  reading  of  number  two,  the  question  was  asked  whether 
the  appointment  of  the  teacher  would  come  from  the  Slate  Superin- 
tendent or  some  other  authority. 

The  Chairman:  It  is  understood  that  the  State  Superintendent 
will  deal  with  schools— not  with  individual  teachers.  In  applications 
for  appointments  to  instruct  a  teachers'  class  it  is  required  that  the 
institution  applying  give  facts  in  regard  to  the  teacher  proposed  to 
be  engaged  to  instruct  the  class;  and  if  those  facts  are  not  satisfac- 
tory tlie  Department  has  control  over  the  matter  by  its  discretion  in 
appointing  a  school.  It  is  not  contemplated  that  the  appointment 
€f  the  individual  teachers  shall  be  carried  to  the  Department. 

Principal  Hill :  It  seems  to  me  that  in  order  to  make  this  work  a 
success  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  some  permanency  to  these  classes. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  appointments  should  he  for  one  term 
simply,  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  work  is  not  satisfactory 
the  class  will  be  discontinued.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  various 
classes  provide  a  teacher  to  do  this  work,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
work  should  be  at  least  for  a  year,  in  order  that  anything  tike  success 
can  be  attained.  The  one  great  trouble  in  the  past  about  this  work 
has  been  its  uncertainty.  We  do  not  know  oftentimes  whtther  we 
are  to  have  a  class  until  after  the  term  begins,  and  do  not  know 
whether  we  shall  have  one  the  next  term  or  not.  If  we  are  going 
to  make  a  success  of  it  we  must  have  a  certain  degree  of  permanancy 
in  the  work. 
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Principal  BuUis :  What  I  desire  to  say  is  directly  in  the  line  of 
-what  the  previous  speaker  has  said,  with  this  slight  difference.  Sup- 
pose,  in  compliance  with  one  of  the  former  resolutions,  we  secure  a 
teacher  10  instruct  a  class.  To  secure  a  teacher  who  is  competent 
to  instruct  the  class  it  seems  to  me  we  are  obliged  to  hire  for  a  year. 
If  we  are  left  at  the  end  of  the  sixteen  weeks  without  an  appoint- 
ment, there  is  a  heavy  toss  entailed  upon  the  board. 

Principal  Mills :  I  think  the  intention  of  the  committee  was  that 
the  appomlment  should  be  for  one  year.  The  purpose  of  dividing  it 
into  two  terms  of  at  least  sixteen  weeks  each  was  this: — that  a  person 
who  was  not  able  to  attend  during  the  whole  year  might  be  able  to 
step  out  at  the  middle  of  the  year  and  leach  to  ihe  end  of  the  year; 
^nd  then  take  that  place  in  the  next  coming  class.  I  think  that 
would  be  simply  fair.  It  is  not  every  one  who  attends  a  teachers' 
■class  who  can  attend  a  complete  year.  It  was  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee that  that  should  be  in  mind. 

Principal  Hopkins :  I  would  like  to  move  the  insertion  of  the 
■words,  "or  three  terms  of  eleven  weeks  each.''  I  do  not  wish  lo 
<lo  anything  contrary  to  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  committee; 
but  not  being  on  the  commiuee  and  not  having  heard  their  discussion, 
I  do  not  exactly  understand  the  plan. 

Amendment  seconded. 

Discussion  followed,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  motion  to 
■amend  was  lost,  and  the  resolution  as  read  adopted. 

Number  5  was  then  read. 

Principal  Smith,  of  St.  Lawrence,  offered  the  following  amend- 
ment: That  members  of  training  classes  be  given  a  certificate  for 
three  years,  to  be  known  as  a  training  class  certificate. 

The  question  was  then  put  upon  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
of  Principal  Smith,  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  number  five  and  the  same  was 
carried. 

Number  six  was  then  read. 

Principal  Bullis  :  What  is  to  constitute  faithful  performance  of 
those  duties  ?     Is  it  to  be  judged  by  passing  examinations? 

Principal  Cheney:  That  I  suppose  is  to  be  determined  by  the  in- 
spector of  the  State  Department  looking  after  these  classes,  as  he  is 
now  doing.     *     »      ♦      This  does  not  contemplate  the  ascertaining 
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of  it  by  examination.     As  I  understand  it,  the  work  is  to  be  per- 
formed to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Principal  Hill :  Do  we  understand  that  the  compensation  for  the 
work  of  this  class  is  dependent  upon  the  number  in  the  class? 

Principal  Cheney  :     Yes. 

Principal  Hill :  It  seems  to  me  that  is  entirely  wrong,  and  will 
lead  to  a  partial  failure  of  the  plan.  If  a  class  has  but  ten  in  it,  it 
will  cost  as  mvich  to  conduct  it  as  though  it  had  twenty  or  thirty. 
We  are  supposed  to  secure  a  teacher  for  this  work.  The  number  in 
the  class  should  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  compensation 
of  the  teacher.  It  also  seems  to  me  that  the  question  of  examina- 
tions should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  payment  of  the  amount 
appropriated  to  the  class,  If  a  class  is  started  under  the  supervision 
of  a  teacher  approved  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
amount  appropriated  ought  not  to  depend  at  all  upon  any  subsequent 
examination.  If  the  work  of  the  class  is  not  properly  done,  then  the 
remedy  that  the  Slate  Superintendent  has  is  to  refuse,  in  the  future, 
to  grant  a  class  to  that  school.  But  so  far  as  that  particular  class  is 
concerned,  it  is  plain  to  me  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any  doubt. 
How  would  it  be  if  the  normal  schools  were  put  upon  the  same  basis  ? 
Perhaps  at  the  time  when  the  examinations  came  there  might  be  an 
epidemic  in  the  school  and  no  one  be  able  to  attend.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  a  kind  of  penny  policy  that  will  defeat  the  end  of  this  whole 
business. 

The  seventh  resolution  was  then  read. 

Superintendent  Draper :  Mr.  Chairman:  As  this  discussion  has 
gone  on,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  admonished  by 
the  fate  of  the  sewing  society  that  went  to  pieces  on  the  question 
whether,  at  the  next  social,  oysters  should  be  sold  at  twelve  or  fif- 
teen cents  a  plate.  We  have  got  certain  general  purposes  to 
accomplish  through  this  entire  training  class  work.  I  am  for  ac- 
complishing those  purposes.  There  is  no  philosophy  so  useful  to 
the  human  species  as  the  one  that  pans  out.  It  is  quite  important 
that  we  "get  there"  in  someway,  and  that  we  do  not  spend  too 
much  time  in  discussion  which  particular  road  we  will  go,  so  long  as 
there  is  reasonable  likelihood  that  if  we  go  ahead  one  way  or  the 
other  we  will  finally  come  out  at  the  same  place. 
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If  there  is  aay  one  thing  that  the  school  work  of  this  country 
wants,  it  is  that  no  person,  who  has  not  received  some  professional 
training,  shall  be  permitted  to  teach  in  a  common  school.  The  prac- 
tical problem  which  addresses  itself  to  the  minds  of  educators  is, — 
how  shall  we  carry  to  the  teachers  of  different  grades  this  profes- 
sional training  to  the  greatest  extent  consistent  with  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  find  ourselves  ?  That  is  the  practical  problem. 
We  have  now  ten  state  training  schools  in  this  state.  I  have  never 
hesitated  to  say  that  I  entertain  the  opinion  that  these  institutions 
could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  meet  the  needs  of  the  ungraded 
rural  schools,  the  elementary  schools  of  low  grade,  for  trained 
teachers.  Last  year  the  slate  normal  schools  turned  out  a  larger 
number  of  graduates  than  ever  before  in  their  history,  536  as  I  rec- 
ollect it.  Last  year  the  common  schools  of  this  state  required  six 
or  seven  thousand  new  teachers.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  thing 
that  is  practical  is  to  hold  the  normal  schools  up  to  a  high  grade  of 
professional  work,  and  to  develop  the  training  classes  for  low  grade 
work,  for  work  in  the  rural,  ungraded  schools;  and  as  much  more  as 
experience  shall  show  to  be  feasible. 

I  am  ordinarily  quite  ready  to  agree  with  any  well  defined  and 
general  opinion  that  shall  be  arrived  at  after  consideration,  mature 
deliberation  and  investigation  of  all  the  circumstances  and  relations 
of  things;  but  I  am  not  ready  to  say  to  anyone  of  you  or  any  dozen 
of  you  that  if  you  will  get  up  some  kind  of  a  scheme  and  indicate  to 
roe  that  you  believe  in  it,  that  I  will  follow  with  alacrity.  This  is  a 
great  problem.  We  have  made  some  progress  during  the  last  y ear- 
not  a  great  deal,  but  we  have  got  a  good  start — and  we  see  how 
much  more  progress,  much  more  advantageous  results  will  follow 
this  work  during  the  next  year  than  it  has  been  possible  to  derive 
from  it  during  the  past  year.  Last  spring  we  met  this  whole  subject 
face  to  face.  It  was  a  question  what  we  should  do.  We  did  the 
best  thing  that  we  could.  We  got  together  a  committee.  1  have 
heard  that  some  one  had  suggested  that  somebody  else  ought  to 
have  been  invited.  Every  one  could  not  be  invited.  We  took  a  rep- 
resentative committee,  the  only  instrumentality  that  was  at  our 
hand;  notified  this  committee  to  meet  the  normal  school  principals 
and  consider  a  course  of  study.  The  work  was  hastily  performed. 
Possibly  just  the  same  result  was  not  arrived  at  that  would  have  been 
if  there  had  been  more  time  afforded.  It  was  understood  then  and  it 
has  been  understood  since  that  the  arrangement  was  only  tentative, 
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experimental,  that  we  would  try  it  ani  go  on  and  see  what  experi- 
ence would  indicate  would  be  wise  for  us  to  do.  1  have  been 
quite  surprised  by  the  fact  that  the  plan,  the  scheme  which  was 
agreed  upon  at  that  conference,  has  resulted  in  what  seems  to  be 
generally  understood  to  be  oppression;  that  our  exactions  were  too^ 
great  ;  that  some  institutions  which  were  designated  could  not  or- 
ganize under  our  regulations  ;  and  that  some  classes  which  were 
organized  went  to  pieces  under  our  plan.  That  was  not  antici- 
pated. If  that  is  true,  as  generally  as  seems  to  be  indicated,  It  is 
very  suggestive  of  another  fact, — ihat  you  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  doing  as  substantial  training  class  work  as  it  is  advisable 
should  be  done  in  such  a  state  as  this. 

I  want  to  say  two  or  three  things  concerning  suggestions  that  have 
come  out  in  the  discussion.  It  occurred  to  me  as  you  were  talkmg 
about  this  matter  of  terms,  that  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  if  in  the 
Empire  State  we  could  get  rid  of  this  old  fashioned  nonsense  about 
a  winter  term  for  the  "big  boys"  and  a  summer  term  for  the  little 
girls.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  just  as  well,  even  in  the 
rural  schools,  if  we  could  have  one  teacher  commence  in  September 
and  continue  on  until  the  next  June,  rather  than  to  have  it  under- 
stood that  we  must  have  a  lady  in  the  fall,  a  man  in  the  winter^  and 
a  lady  again  in  the  spring.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  just  as 
well  to  get  rid  of  that  old  thing.  And  then  another  thing,  it  seems 
to  me  that  your  arrangement  of  local  terms,  terms  of  school  at  home^ 
ts  largely  fiction.  It  is  only  made  for  local  convenience.  I  appre- 
hend that  really  the  only  local  utility  there  is  about  it  is  that  it 
enables  you  to  fix  a  definite  tuition  fee  for  non-resident  pupils.  That 
is  about  the  most  important  relationship  that  there  is  about  it.  It 
also  occurred  to  me,  that,  if  there  was  to  be  a  break  of  a  week  or 
two  in  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  training  classes,  it  would  not 
be  very  much  more  serious  than  it  is  to  have  a  break  of  a  week  or 
two  in  your  other  instruction.  You  have  got  to  understand  this 
thing;  it  is  not  very  material  at  what  time  of  the  year  these  training 
class  courses  commence;  but  it  is  vital  that  they  shall  end  upon  the 
same  day.  It  seems  to  be  understood  that  we  cannot  go  on  indefi- 
nitely multiplying  examinations.  We  have  not  facilities  for  doing 
it.  It  is  not  advisable  that  it  should  be  done.  I  am  in  favor  of  so 
developing  this  work  as  to  have  the  training  class  work  continue 
substantially  through  the  school  year;  not  thirty  weeks  or  twenty- 
eight  weeks  or  thirty-two  weeks,  but  substantially  through  the  entire 
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school  year.  I  am  right  in  line  with  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
city  superintendents  at  their  last  council,  namely;— that  in  all  cities, 
incorporated  villages,  and  union  free  school  districts,  after  a  fixed 
time  in  the  future,  no  teacher  should  be  certified  who  had  not  taken 
at  least  a  year's  course  in  a  training  school  or  class.  We  are  work- 
ing right  to  that  end.  Everythinjf  that  is  done  points  to  a  giver* 
purpose.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  training  class  being  so  extended  that 
it  covers  substantially  the  school  year.  But  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
that  it  must  be  so  arranged  that  all  the  classes  close  simultaneously. 
1  am  not  in  favor  of  an  appointment  to  take  hold  in  September  and 
end  in  June;  and  I  might  just  as  well  say  that  it  will  not  be  done. 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  refusing  to  graduate  a  person  from  one  of  these 
training  classes  who  does  not  take  a  year's  course.  That  is  exacting 
too  much  in  the  rural  districts,  and.  as  a  railroad  man  would  say, 
the  traffic  won't  bear  it,  won't  stand  it.  It  will  break  down.  There 
is  no  reason  in  it  either.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  appointments  which 
are  made  in  the  fall  being  for  a  term  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  weeks 
and  being  renewed  in  the  winter  if  the  work  which  is  being  per- 
formed in  the  class  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  justify  the  continua- 
tion. But  I  know  enough  of  the  practical  administration  of  affairs 
to  know  this,  that  we  will  have  a  great  deal  better  work  {not  in  alt 
sections,  not  in  all  institutions,  but  in  some  and  in  many)  if  the 
appointment  for  a  half  year  is  held  open.  It  is  not  very  nice  to  have 
the  inspector  of  training  classes  go  to  an  institution  and  find  that 
the  work  that  is  being  done  is  not  up  to  the  scratch,  and  say  to  the 
Board  of  Education  or  to  the  principal,  "I  shall  advise  the  State 
Superintendent  to  revoke  this  designation  and  take  up  this  class  and 
discontinue  it."  It  requires  a  man  of  no  little  courage  to  do  that. 
It  is  disagreeable  and  unpleasant.  We  would  all  of  us  prefer  to  do 
pleasant  and  agreeable  things  than  disagreeable.  But  if  the  matter 
is  held  open,  if  it  is  understood  that  the  work,  if  satisfactorily  per- 
formed, will  be  continued  through  a  second  term,  all  our  purposes 
are  subserved  upon  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  we  hold  open  an 
easy  and  ready  way  for  taking  a  class  from  an  institution  that  is  not 
treating  it  right,  and  putting  it  into  another  one  that  will  treat  it 
better. 

It  might  just  as  well  be  avowed  with  entire  frankness,  this  training 
class  work  is  not  for  the  sake  of  helping  institutions.  It  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  support  of  local  institutions  at  all. 
We  are  going  to  carry  on  this  work  in  a  way  that  will  give  the  best 
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assurance  of  getting  the  most  out  of  it  and  producing  the  most 
results. 

This  leads  me  to  say  one  or  two  things  touching  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  have  operated  and  will  continue  to  operate  concerning 
the  designation  of  institutions.  I  said  to  this  body  last  year  that  I 
would  be  perfectly  content  if  the  matter  of  the  designation  of  insti- 
tutions were  placed  in  another  authority,  and  I  feel  so  still.  But  it 
has  come  to  me,  and  it  has  to  be  exercised  upon  certain  general  rules; 
first  and  above  everything  else,  the  character  of  the  institution 
and  the  likelihood  of  its  doing  proper  work;  of  its  doing  something 
more  than  making  a  farce  of  this  work;  the  equipment  of  the  insti- 
tution; character  of  the  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  it;  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  management  of  it;  and  the  qualifications  of  the  particular 
teacher  who  is  to  have  charge  of  the  class.  All  these  things  are  to 
be  given  great  weight.  It  was  suggested  to  me  by  this  committee 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  provide  that  the  teacher  employed  for 
this  particular  work  should  be  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent, 
I  said,  no.  To  do  that  would  get  to  be  a  farce  almost;  because  it 
is  impossible  for  anybody  at  the  central  office  to  know  about  the 
particular  qualifications  of  each  teacher  who  will  be  suggested,  and 
in  a  little  time  it  would  get  to  approving  everybody  who  came  along. 

That  is  the  way  those  things  go.  The  better  way  is  to  hold  a 
check  upon  the  designation  of  the  institutions  to  carry  on  this  work 
and  to  have  it  understood  that  the  institutions  that  can  do  this  work 
best  are  the  ones  that  are  going  to  be  designated  to  continue  the 
classes.  Then  there  is  another  consideration  which  is  to  be  taken 
into  account;  the  equitable  distribution  of  the  classes  over  terri- 
tory, so  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  greater 
number.  Those  two  things  are  principles  and  considerations  which 
enter  into  the  designation  of  classes.  I  am  obliged  to  say  with 
humiliation  that  when  the  time  came  to  designate  these  classes  1 
received  no  lack  of  information  and  persuasion  touching  this  matter 
through  political  channels.  I  cannot  understand  what  the  present 
State  Superintendent  has  ever  done  that  would  lead  anybody  to  sup- 
pose that  a  political  wire  could  be  pulled  which  would  influence  the 
location  of  any  teachers'  training  class  which  he  had  to  designate. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  any  more  saintly  upon  political  subjects 
than  other  men.  I  do  not  make  any  very  high  professions  on  that 
point  Where  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  discretion,  where  it  is  a  simple 
matter  of  choosing  somebody  to  do  something  (and  it  does  not  make 
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a  great  deal  of  difference  who  it  is)  and  where  the  rights  of  others 
are  not  involved,  I  think  that  my  party  friends  and  my  personal 
friends  are  just  as  good  as  the  other  fellow's  party  friends  and  his 
personal  friends.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  so  and  to  act  accordingly. 
But  I  would  as  soon  permit  a  political  influence  to  be  exercised  in 
the  determination  of  a  purely  judicial  question  upon  an  appeal  to 
our  department  as  upon  the  location  of  one  of  these  training  classes; 
jusl  as  quickly,  and  I  serve  notice,  that  wherever  that  thing  is 
attempted,  the  application  will  fail  if  there  is  any  way  of  defeat- 
ing it.  I  do  not  think  a  single  class  was  named  at  the  last  designa- 
tion where  there  was  any  serious  embarrassment  brought  to  the 
State  Superintendent  through  attempts  at  working  political  influence, 
and  there  will  not  be  hereafter. 

A  word  about  \\\\%  endorsement  \\\?X  has  been  discussed  here.  There 
is  entire  misapprehension  about  that  It  would  be  physically  impos- 
sible for  the  State  Superintendent  to  endorse  those  certificates. 
That  is  not  meant  at  all.  It  occurred  to  the  office,  when  it  came 
near  the  time  for  holding  this  last  examination  that  there  ought  to 
be  something  upon  these  certificates  granted  at  the  close  of  the 
teachers'  class  work  which  would  indicate  that  the  holder  of  that 
certificate  had  taken  a  course  in  a  training  class.  What  was  to  be 
done  ? 

First  the  suggestion  was  made  that  there  be  a  special  certificate 
prepared  for  it;  and  you  have  so  far  gone  astray  this  morning 
(good  men  do  go  astray  once  in  a  while)  as  to  adopt  that  propo- 
sition. Now  if  you  are  to  take  that  course,  you  will  not  only  multi- 
ply certificates  (there  are  getting  to  be  too  many  of  them  now)  but 
you  mistify  the  public  mind  as  to  what  a  certificate  of  each  grade 
and  class  and  kind  means  and  a^  to  what  is  its  value.  I  am  in  favor 
of  gradually  retiring  the  second  grade  certificates  to  persons  who  do 
not  pass  the  training  class.  But  just  so  certainly  as  we  set  up  a 
particular  and  special  certificate  as  the  result  of  training  class  work 
at  this  time,  and  recognize  the  two  kinds  going  along  on  parallel  lines, 
just  so  long  they  will  struggle  along  on  parallel  lines  for  an  indefinite 
time  in  the  future.  Therefore  it  seemed  advisable  that  we  should  put 
something  upon  that  certificate.  What  was  it  to  be  ?  Simply  a  notice 
upon  the  back  of  it  and  not  an  endorsement  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, with  his  signature,  but  a  printed  notice  upon  the  front  or 
the  back  of  it,  to  the  effect  that  this  certificate  was  granted  at  the 
end  of  a  course  in  a  training  class.    Simply  an  announcement,  noth- 
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ing  that  would  change  the  legal  value  of  the  certificate,  nothing  that 
would  alter  its  standing  at  all;  but  simply  an  announcement  that  the 
holder  might  show  to  anybody,  as  a  little  enhancing  the  value  of  the 
certificate.  That  was  all  there  was  of  that,  nothing  more.  That 
wasupon  the  fullest  consideration  and  I  think  that  the  better  course. 

If  we  shall,  as  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  do,  so  shape  examinations 
that  in  time  it  will  be  found  easier  to  reach  a  second  grade  certificate 
through  a  training  class  than  without  it,  or  indeed  get  to  a  point 
where  it  shall  be  essential  to  go  through  a  training  class  in  order  to 
reach  a  second  grade  certificate,  we  will  have  accomplished  just 
what  we  are  aiming  for.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  feasible  to  work 
to  that  end. 

Touching  the  appropriation.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent to  join  with  you  in  a  very  earnest  effort  to  increase  this  ap- 
propriation. We  cannot  develop  this  work  as  it  must  be  done  with- 
out a  large  increase  in  the  appropriation.  It  is  well  to  be  wise  after 
your  generation,  if  you  can,  when  you  have  got  your  hand  in  the 
lion's  mouth.  You  have  got  to  say,  "  Please  let  go  "  sometimes. 
There  are  certain  characteristics  of  this  system  that  you  have  gotta 
adhere  to  or  you  won't  accomplish  anything.  You  may  theoretically 
argue  in  your  minds  that  because  the  normal  schools  are  supported 
by  state  appropriations,  built  up  and  supported  by  state  appropri- 
ation direct,  that,  therefore,  these  classes  should  each  be  given  a 
specified  amount  of  money,  no  matter  whether  there  are  two  persons 
in  the  class  or  twenty  or  thirty.  You  will  have  a  good  deal  of  diffi- 
culty in  satisfactorily  impressing  that  theory  upon  the  average  legis- 
lative mind  so  they  will  see  it  quickly  and  work  satisfactorily.  The 
strongest  possible  point  with  you  in  this  direction  is  that  you  may 
be  able  to  say,  *'  The  appropriation  which  you  make  for  this  im- 
portant work  will  be  distributed  upon  the  basis  of  the  amount  of 
work  actually  performed,  competent  work,  proportionately  to  the 
different  number  of  pupils."  That  thing  is  quickly  comprehended 
and  everybody  is  ready  to  say,  "  Why,  if  this  work  depends  upon  its 
merits  alone,  upon  the  number  of  persons  who  receive  advantage 
from  it,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  encourage  and  to  build  up."  It  is  not 
for  me  to  decide  just  what  sum  we  shall  ask  for;  but  I  think  if  we 
ask  the  first  year  after  undertaking  to  develop  this  thing,  for  double 
the  appropriation  which  we  have  been  receiving  heretofore,  and  are 
successful  in  getting  it,  we  shall  accomplish  a  great  deal,  make  a  long 
stride  forward, and  will  be  entitled  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  our 
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success.  But  I  have  very  serious  forebodings  that  if  we  undertake 
to  go  much  further  than  that  that  we  will  eventually  fail,  either  at 
one  end  or  the  other  of  the  Capitol.  We  will  not  fail  at  my  end  I 
believe. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  work.  I  have  confidence  that  we 
have  an  arrangement  in  this  state  for  the  professional  training  of 
teachers  of  all  grades  and  for  all  classes  of  schools  that  is  far 
in  advance  of  anything  else  that  has  ever  been  undertaken  in  this 
country.  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  if  we  keep  good  natured,  if 
we  are  ready  to  let  non-essentials  go  in  order  to  conform  to  a  general 
system  that  has  a  definite  purpose  in  view,  and  if  we  keep  at  it  for 
five  or  ten  years  (and  that  is  really  a  very  little  time  as  these  things 
go)  we  shall  have  gradually  and  definitely  worked  up  to  a  profes- 
sional training  service  in  our  state  for  all  of  the  more  prominent 
places,  if,  indeed,  we  are  not  able  to  Extend  it  into  the  cross  road 
districts. 

Principal  Verrill  moved  to  re-consider  the  vote  whereby  the  amend- 
ment as  to  three  years  was  adopted,     (seconded  and  carried.) 

The  question  was  then  put  upon  the  last  mentioned  amendment 
and  was  lost 

On  motion  of  Principal  Hawkins,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  it  was 
directed  that  of  the  committee  provided  for  in  the  last  resolution  to 
be  appointed  by  the  chairman,  the  chairman  of  this  Association  be  a 
member  and  act  as  its  chairman. 

Principal  Verrill :  There  is  one  thing  which  I  believe  by  unani- 
mous consent  ought  to  be  changed.  The  resolutions  have  been  read 
with  that  amendment,  that  the  State  Superintendent  "endorse/'  I 
think  in  view  of  his  own  suggestion  that  printed  matter  be  put 
upon  it,  it  should  be  amended  by  unanimous  consent,  so  as  to  make 
it  conform  to  that  suggestion. 

Superintendent  Draper :  The  proposition  of  the  Department  was 
to  send  to  school  commissioners  a  slip,  to  be  attached  to  training 
class  certificates,  which  should  read  as  follows: 

The  holder  of  this  certificate  has  been  a  member  of  a  training  class 

in for terms  ^ 

and  has  received  special  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing, as  prescribed  in  the  courses  of  study  arranged  by  the  State  Depart^ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction. 
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These  printed  slips  are  to  be  forwarded  to  commissioners  to  be 
attached  to  cerlificales  of  this  particular  grade. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  you  recall  the  fact  that,  if  we  were  to  under- 
take to  make  an  additional  certificate,  and  were  to  make  another  as 
handsomely  lithographed  certificate  as  our  state  uniform  certificates 
are,  it  would  cost  us  several  hundred  dollars  to  print  the  certificates. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  several  thousands.  The  present  state  uni- 
form certificates  that  we  are  supplying  to  school  commissioners  cost 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year. 

The  Chairman:  If  there  is  no  objection,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  resolution  speaking  of  endorsing  this  certificates  refers  to 
the  attachment  of  the  slip  mentioned  by  Judge  Draper, 

The  question  is  now  upon  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Professor  Williams  moved  the  adoption  of  the   resolutions  as  a 

whole.       (SECONDED  AND  CARRIED.) 

After  a  short  recess  the  chairman  introduced  Chancellor  Sims,  of 
Syracuse  University. 

Chancelhr  Sims :  Gentlemen:  We  would  be  greatly  pleased  to 
have  the  teachers  now  in  session  visit  our  University  buildings,  either 
as  a  body  or  personally.  The  completion  of  the  John  Crouse  Memo- 
rial College  and  our  new  library  building  give  an  unusual  interest. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  see  you.  It  is  vacation  with  us,  and  we  are, 
therefore,  somewhat  embarrassed  as  to  arrangements  for  showing  you 
through;  but  we  will  try  to  have  some  one  present  all  of  the  lime, 
.  ant!  if  at  any  time  a  number  of  teachers  come  together,  I  would  be 
glad  personally  to  be  there  and  conduct  them  through  the  building 
or  buildings. 

This  invitation  was  accepted,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  passed. 

Prituipal  Clapp  presented  the  following: 

**  Resah'ed,  That  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be  re- 
spectfully requested  to  make  a  further  division  of  the  teachers'  insti- 
tute work,  so  as  to  provide  for  separate  instruction,  so  that  separate 
instruction  may  be  given  to  beginners  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  ex- 
perienced and  professionally  trained  teachers  on  the  other  hand." 

I  am  induced  to  offer  this  resolution  for  the  following  reas^ons:  I 
believe  that  four  or  five  years  ago  there  was  a  change  made  in  the 
institutes,  requiring  every  teacher  to  close  his  school  and  attend. 
That  threw  upon  the  conductors  of  the  institutes  four  or  five  hundred 
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in  large  counties.  It  was  soon  found  to  be  impracticable  to  handle 
that  number.  After  that  this  institute  work  was  re-organized  and  one 
held  in  each  school  commissioner's  district.  That  still  leaves  in 
many  districts  an  institute  of  one  or  two  hundred,  entirely  too  large 
a  number  for  any  one  man  to  conduct  I  am  aware  that  the  con- 
ductors are  working  with  good  spirit,  are  well  qualiHed  and  are  with- 
out exception  men  of  good  ability  and  good  spirit;  but  I  am  equally 
well  satisfied  that  they  cannot  conduct  institutes  profitably  with  this 
number.  They  are  a  good  deal  embarrassed  in  this  way; — A  class  of 
perhaps  150  or  175  or  200  is  made  up  of  beginners,  without  very 
much  literary  culture,  and  at  the  same  time  teachers  of  experience^ 
some  of  them  college  bred,  and  some  graduates  of  normal  schools. 
And  I  think  the  teachers  are  just  as  much  embarrassed  as  the  in- 
structors. 

As  the  principal  of  a  school  of  perhaps  twenty  teachers,  I  hear  a 
good  deal  of  complaint  from  very  intelligent  teachers.  They  say, 
••  We  would  be  very  glad  to  attend  the  institute  if  we  could  have  an 
institute  for  ourselves;  but  to  go  and  listen  to  instrnctions  that  must 
be  given  to  beginners,  year  after  year,  and  only  now  and  then  a  single 
^  exercise  given  in  our  grade  of  teaching  does  not  satisfy  us."  There 
is  a  very  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  matter. 

Superintendent  Draper  :  No  one  need  apologize  for  making  a 
criticism  upon  any  work  that  anybody  else  performs.  If  there  is 
anything  that  we  want  it  is  direct,  honest,  good  naturrd  criticism.  So 
long  as  a  fellow  keeps  good  natured  and  does  not  have  loo  much 
circumlocution  in  saying  what  is  on  his  mind,  he  is  all  right. 

We  have  discussed  this  institute  question  a  good  many  years. 
There  is  something  in  the  feeling  to  which  Principal  Clapp  gives  ex- 
pression. We  have  tried  the  plan  of  departmental  institutes,  of  a 
division  of  institutes,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  has  never  worked 
satisfactorily.  A  teacher  in  one  department  is  continually  feeling 
that  there  is  something  more  interesting  in  the  other  department,  and 
they  want  to  get  out  and  go  over  there.  It  lends  demoralization  to 
the  whole  thing.  Neither  can  we  go  on  increasing  the  expense  of 
our  institutes.  There  is  no  branch  of  our  work  in  which  we  are 
more  interested  than  in  this  institute  work.  There  is  no  part  of 
our  work  we  are  trying  to  do  as  well  as  this;  no  part  upon  which  we 
expend  so  much  thought  and  labor. 

A  year  ago  the  legislature  amended  the  statute  so  as  to  provide 
that  in  all  union  free  school  districts  having  over  five  thousand  in- 
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habitants  and  employing  a  person  who  devoted  his  time  exclusively 
to  the  supervision  of  sctiools,  the  Superintendent  might  make  an 
allotment  to  such  districts  of  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  dollars 
towards  the  expense  of  supervision.  Of  course  you  see  what  the 
plan  of  that  was.  It  was  to  create  supervision;  it  was  to  provide 
superintendence  in  all  places  of  any  considerable  size.  Now  the  re- 
port of  the  Department  for  this  year,  which  is  now  in  type»  recom- 
mends  that  in  all  union  free  school  districts  etnptoying  a  superin- 
tendent who  devotes  his  whole  time  exclusively  to  supervision  that 
attendance  upon  the  institute  may  hereafter  be  optional.  The  idea 
is  to  develop  the  superintendence  of  the  training  classes  in  each  dis- 
trict to  the  highest  point  possible. 

I  want  to  say  another  word  though.  Don't  you  fellows  imagine 
that  all  the  smartness  in  creation  was  piled  up  in  your  door-yard  for 
nothing.  You  are  bound  to  develop  it  fairly.  You  have  no  busi- 
ness to  act  as  sponges;  %q  to  an  institute  and  simply  sit  still  and 
complain  that  the  wisdom  that  is  being  disseminated  is  not  up  to 
your  plane.  If  your  plane  is  higher  than  the  institute  plane,  take 
hold  and  give  the  rest  a  lift,  I  want  j'ou  to  understand  that  colleges 
and  academies  and  high  schools  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  exist  only 
by  right  of  the  amount  of  work  that  each  does  for  the  common  ele- 
mentary schools. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  advising  against  this  resolution. 
I  think  it  is  a  perfectly  proper  resolution,  and  do  not  see  any  objec- 
tion to  it. 

On  motion  of  Professor  Williams  the  resoiution  was  referred  to 
the  committee  on  resolutions. 

Principal  Hopkins :  Would  it  not  be  profitable  to  shorten  the 
sessions  of  the  institutes  and  lessen  the  number  ?  I  think  there  are 
six  sessions  now.  Why  not  lessen  it  to  five?  It  seems  to  be  quite  a 
strain  upon  the  teachers  to  sit  through  six  sessions  of  about  forty- 
five  minutes  each.  I  have  heard  a  good  many  complaints^  especially 
from  lady  teachers. 

Superintendent  Draper :  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  just 
been  passing  through  the  short  days  of  the  year  and  this  is  the  time 
of  year  that  you  would  hear  the  most  of  that  thing.  When  you  can- 
not have  a  teachers'  institute  but  one  week  in  a  year,  and  when  it 
costs  as  much  to  hold  an  institute  as  it  does  now,  I  think  we  should 
manage  to  put  in  all  the  time  possible  during  the  time  we  are  to- 
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gether.     If  necessary,  we  must  make  our  instructions  more  interest- 
ing. 

REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE    ON    **  CAESAR." 

Principal  Farr :  I  suppose  every  principal  who  saw  the  Novem- 
ber examination  in  Caesar  will  be  somewhat  interested  in  thediscus- 
■sion  which  I  hope  will  follow  my  report,  I  may  be  entirely  wrong  ia 
my  comprehension  of  what  the  first  Latin  examination  should  be; 
but  if  1  am  not,  it  is  this,  that  it  should  be  in  its  nature  and  charac 
tcr  elementary.  It  is  the  first  examination  in  Latin,  and  much  will 
■depend  upon  the  first  impression  which  the  pupil  gets  of  the  work 
assigned  him  to  be  done  at  the  first  examination.  Now  if  It  be  the 
object  of  the  Regents' office. — which  I  know  it  is  not, — to  discourage 
classical  scholarship  and  the  study  of  Latin,  I  submit  that  that  No- 
vember examination  is  right  in  that  line  If  it  isto  encourage  schol- 
arship, to  lead  pupils  to  take  a  thorough  course  in  classical  training, 
I  think  that  there  will  be  a  spirit  of  reformation  manifested  at  once. 
It  is  an  old  adage  that  you  can  catch  more  flies  with  molasses  than 
with  vinegar.  I  want  the  molasses  used.  I  want  the  boys  and  the 
girls  to  be  attracted  to  Latin.  I  can  easily  seehowjf  you  treat  them 
reasonably,  treat  them  as  they  ought  to  be  treated,  they  are  going  to 
be  attracted  to  it  \  but  if  you  abuse  them,  they  are  going  to  turn 
their  backs  in  discouragement  upon  it. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  every  person  here  that  the  last  examina- 
tion in  Caesar,  (the  first  examination  that  the  Regents  set  for  ihe  stu- 
dents commencing  Latin)  consisted  of  forty  lines  in  Caesar,  as 
printed  in  this  pamphlet.  Gentlemen  and  ladies  look  at  it.  You 
cannot  see  it  all  at  once.  There  might  be  something  sard  in  extenu- 
ation of  that  provided  it  did  not  contain  the  most  difficult  portion 
of  the  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War.  That  first  passage,  I  submit 
to  every  classical  teacher  in  the  room,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  most  involved  passages  in  the  four  books  of  Caesar. 

A  voice  :  Indirect  narration  ? 

Principal  Farr:  Lots  of  it  I  Indirect  narration  from  begin- 
ning to  end  I  think  I  am  well  enough  known  to  the  honorable 
secretaries  here  so  that  they  will  know  that  I  do  not  mean  anything 
very  serious,  and  that  my  bark  is  a  great  deal  worse  than  my  bite. 
But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it  is  time  that  we  understood  each  other 
perfectly  in  regard  to  this  Cassar  examination.     If  I  should  turn  to 
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the  Cicero  examination  and  ask  any  person  of  I-atin  scholarship  to 
sit  down  and  take  both  of  those  exanainations,  and  at  the  close  to 
tell  me  which  was  actually  the  most  difficult,  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  reply  would  be  that  the  Ciesar  is  more  difficult.  I  can  do  that 
paper  in  Cicero  in  less  time  than  I  can  the  paper  in  Caesar.  These 
things  ought  not  to  be.  This  is  an  elementary  examination.  It 
ought,  it  seems  to  me  in  all  candor,  to  be  made  just  what  it  pur- 
ports to  be. 

In  order  to  bring  this  matter  before  you,  the  committee  have  seen 
fit  to  present  the  following  points  very  briefly  for  your  most  earnest 
candvd  and  thoughtful  consideration,  by  way,  not  of  censure,  but  a 
mild  form  of  advice  to  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Regents  for  their 
future  action.  If  I  remember  correctly,  when  my  hair  was  not  as 
gray  as  it  is  now,  we  commenced  to  discuss  this  Caesar  question.  I 
remember  several  gentlemen  took  part  in  those  discussions,  and  I 
remember  that  there  has  never  been  a  subject  taught  in  any  of  the 
academies*  that  has  elicited  so  much  discussion  as  this  same  Caesar. 
Like  Hamlet's  Ghost,  it  will  not  down.  Now  I  hope  that  such  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  here  to  day  that  this  old  ghost  will  be  forever 
killed,  Wherever  we  go  it  is  everlastingly  brought  before  us.  Let 
us  finish  it  to-day. 

First y  we  recommend  *'  that  the  passages  selected  for  translation 
be  short  and  narrative  in  style."  We  want  to  impress  that  upon  the 
attention  of  every  member  here.  If  I  understand  it,  that  pretty 
nearly  excludes  that  abomination  for  the  young  man,  indirect  dis- 
course, and  I  hope  that  every  person  here  will  so  understand  it.  I 
submit  whether  it  is  in  accordance  with  good  teaching  to  set  a  pupil 
face  to  face  with  a  passage  exceedingly  difficult,  a  long  pas.sage,  and 
show  him  a  large  number  of  credits  attached  to  it.  Unless  they 
have  a  tremendous  command  over  themselves  they  are  going  to  get 
nervous  and  excited  and  gomg  to  make  a  failure  and  bad  work  of 
what  they  otherwise  would  not.  For  that  reason  we  recommend  that 
those  passages  be  short  and  more  of  them. 

Second,  ''  That  the  questions  upon  grammar  be  confined  to  forms 
and  the  simpler  constructions  in  syntax."  Forms,  forms,  forms,  just 
as  many  as  you  want,  the  more  the  better.  That  is  what  we  believe 
in,  in  leaching  Ca:sar,  to  make  them  familiar  with  the  etymology 
of  the  language.  The  simpler  the  constructions  the  better,  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  word  simpler.  There  are  other  examinations  to 
come  in  which  to  grind  them  on  syntax.     I  don't  care  how  much 
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you  grind  them  in  Cicero.  I  don't  care  how  hard  you  grind  them 
in  Virgil  or  other  portions  of  the  examinations;  but  be  merciful  to 
the  young  innocents. 

Thirds  "  That  only  the  most  important  points  in  geography  and 
history  be  considered." 

Principal  Taylor  moved  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee.     (Seconded.) 

Principal  Bunten :  I  would  not  quite  like  to  see  the  resolutions 
adopted  just  as  they  are  read.  I  believe  most  sincerely  that  a  great 
mistake  was  made  in  the  November  examination  in  Caesar.  It  was 
a  more  difficult  examination  than  that  in  Cicero,  where  the  transla- 
tion had  fifty  credits,  while  that  in  Caesar  had  but  twenty-five.  But 
a  construction  in  Caesar  that  does  not  take  up  the  indirect  discourse 
must  be  very  elementary  indeed.  I  would  prefer  to  have  that  pas- 
sage stricken  from  the  resolution.  The  recommendation  that  the 
passages  be  short  I  believe  in;  but  I  do  not  believe  in  excluding 
all  indirect  discourse. 

Principal  Clark:  The  resolutions  to  my  mind  are  entirely  what 
we  wish.  I  further  recommend  the  suggestions  of  the  last  gentle- 
man, that  we  should  have  at  least  a  little  indirect  discourse.  I  would 
recommend  most  heartily  that  we  retain  a  little  of  it.  I  think  it 
would  be  detrimental  to  throw  it  out  altogether. 

It  was  suggested  that  very  many  take  simply  Caisar,  go  no  fur- 
ther, and  substitute  it  for  three  subjects;  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
made  so  easy  as  to  be  a  temptation  to  take  that  and  substitute  it  for 
other  subjects. 

Principal  Hunt,  of  Troy:  I  should  dislike  to  see  any  resolution 
adopted  which  would  weaken  the  effect  of  these  examinations.  • 
*  •  I  don't  care  whether  it  is  indirect  discourse  or  not  The 
more  grammar  the  better.  We  have  one  year  preparatory  and  one 
year  in  Caesar,  Why  not  do  that  preparatory  work  thoroughly,  and 
let  the  grade  of  the  work  continue  as  it  is  ? 

Professor  Burton,  of  Rochester:  I  perhaps  ought  to  hesitate  to 
give  advice  upon  a  point  of  this  kind  to  men  who  are  much  better 
acquainted  with  preparatory  Latin  work  than  I;  but  as  a  teacher  of 
Latin  in  college  I  feel  great  interest  in  the  matter,  and  I  sympathize 
very  much  with  Principal  Farr  in  his  suggestion  that  the  elementary 
work  ought  not  to  be  too  difficult.     I  also  sympathize  very  strongly. 
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as  every  college  teacher  must,  with  the  suggestion  just  made.  It  is 
very  important  for  college  work  that  grammatical  work  should  be 
well  done  in  the  schools.  During  the  preparatory  course  the  grara* 
malical  instruction  ought  to  be  thorough  and  comprehensive;  not 
only  etymology  but  syntax  ought  to  be  thoroughly  learned.  But 
why  do  It  all  at  once  ?  1  think,  with  Principal  Farr,  that  in  connec- 
tion with  CiEsar  the  etymology,  the  forms,  ought  to  be  emphysized. 
Fujther  on  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  drill  in  syntax. 


Principal  Comstock  :  Among  other  things,  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
letting  down  in  this  matter.  Of  course  this  is  the  first  examination. 
It  does  not  imply  though  that  it  covers  everything  for  two  years.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  for  that  to  be  accomplished  it  seems  to  me.  I 
find  that  you  have  two  and  a  half  or  three  hours  for  exaratnation  in 
the  Regents.  You  go  to  the  Yale  college  examination  and  you  are 
expected  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  in  one  fourth  the  time.  * 
*  *  I  want  to  have  this  instruction  in  Cxsar  kept  up  just  as 
high  as  it  can  be.  I  believe  that  there  is  danger  in  letting  down.  I 
believe  that  this  will  go  oat  to  the  colleges  as  a  recommendation  that 
the  examination  be  lightened  a  little,  and  that  is  a  wrong  impression 
for  us  to  send  out.  If  the  true  record  of  pupils  who  receive  these 
diplomas  is  as  stated  here  by  the  professor  from  Cornell  yesterday, 
it  is  a  very  excellent  record  for  us  to  make,  and  we  ought  to  hold 
it  up. 

Principal  Hill :  I  do  not  quite  see  the  reason  for  making  these  pas- 
sages  short.  It  seems  to  me  that  translation  is  one  of  the  principal 
things  to  be  examined  on  in  CjEsar.  A  facility  in  translation  indi- 
cates a  good  knowledge  of  grammar  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
forms  also.  In  my  opinion  the  amount  to  be  translated  ought  to  be 
increased  rather  than  diminished,  and  the  passages  long  rather  than 
short.  Is  not  the  reason  why  we  want  these  passages  short  that  we 
expect  the  student  to  be  weak  in  a  good  many  parts  of  Ccesar,  and 
we  don't  want  to  have  him  fail  all  in  one  place  and  lose  a  good  many 
credits?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  examination  in  Ctesar  should  be  as 
severe  as  any  examination  we  have,  if  not  more  so,  upon  the  forms 
and  upon  the  grammar  also.  I  have  never  found  any  portion  of 
Latin  so  well  adapted  to  the  teaching  of  syntax  as  Cresar,  so  well 
adapted  to  the  teaching  of  reading  of  Latin  as  Cjcsar.  For  myself 
I  should  prefer  to  make  Csesar  the  great  book  for  the  study  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Latin  language. 
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Principal  Keyscr :  The  purpose  of  the  committee  was  not  to 
recommend  any  letting  down  in  the  character  of  our  classical  di- 
ploma. ♦  •  *  *  'I'l^e  reason  why  we  proposed  that  the 
Csesar  examination  be  simpler  was  in  order  that  the  gradation  be 
more  uniform,  I  think  we  can  stand  a  little  heavier  examination  in 
Virgil's  Eclogues  than  we  get  now,  and  I  think  we  can  stand  that 
better  if  the  examination  in  Caesar  is  not  quite  so  hard. 

Dr,  Watkins :  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  ex- 
aminations in  the  classics  in  a  general  way.  First,  with  regard  to  the 
examination  in  Ciesar  for  last  November.  I  will  bow  my  head  very 
willingly  to  the  storm  of  criticism  in  regard  to  the  length  of  the  pa- 
per. I  do  not  think  the  examination  was  especially  severe,  but  it  was 
certainly  very  much  too  long.  Circumstances  which  I  could  explain, 
but  will  not,  tended  in  that  direction.  The  examination  was  too  long. 
We  shall  hope  to  amend  that  in  the  future. 

It  has  been  our  aim  in  making  these  classical  papers  to  grade 
them.  The  best  teachers  do  not  sometimes  reach  their  aim  in  lay- 
ing out  their  work  in  classes.  We  perhaps  have  not  reached  our  aim 
in  this  work.  It  has  been  our  aim  in  the  selection  of  passages  to 
select  those  that  we  thought  were  fair,  not  including  passages  very 
much  involved,  but  somewhat  so.  We  have  not  dodged  them  by  any 
means.  We  have  aimed  to  find  those  that  had  indirect  discourse  in 
them  every  lime;  because  we  felt  that  it  was  just  and  right  to  de- 
mand that  pupils  who  had  read  four  books  in  C«sar  and  had  had 
proper  training  should  have  been  given  al  least  the  elements  of  indi- 
rect discourse.  We  have  not  intended  lo  give  involved  pas.<;ages  in 
indirect  discourse.  If  wc  have  done  that  sometimes  we  have  not 
done  it  consciously.  It  has  been  a  mistake.  We  have  aimed  to 
thoroughly  test  the  pupils,  as  we  thought  they  should  be  tested  after 
a  two  years'  course  in  elementary  Latin.in  the  forms,  as  far  a.5  we 
thought  best.  We  have  aimed  to  put  in  the  four  or  five  most  com. 
monly  used  irregular  verbs  that  we  thought  pupils  should  have  mas- 
tered at  the  end  of  two  years's  drill  in  etymology.  We  have  asked 
for  the  simpler  forms  of  syntax  that  we  thought  after  two  years'  drill 
in  Caesar  ought  to  be  within  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil.  When  we 
reach  Cicero  we  have  given  more  translation  and  less  grammar.  We 
have  aimed  to  give  about  half  the  credits  in  Cicero  to  translation, 
and  add  to  that,  grammatical  work  of  every  kind.  We  have  given 
more  liberty  of  translation.     We  have  not  held  so  closely  to  elegant 
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translation.  We  have  given  more  latitude  in  literal  translation.  Id 
Cicero  we  have  sought  a  smoother  language  in  translation  and  we 
have  given  more  of  it,  perhaps  seventy  for  translation  and  thirty  for 
grammar: — thinking  that  while  the  grammar  has  been  kept  up  and 
there  has  been  advance  in  the  more  intricate  forms,  that  more  trans- 
lation should  be  insisted  upon.  We  have  aimed  in  Virgil  to  give 
about  the  same  amount  of  translation,  but  to  ask  more  upon  prosody, 
feeling  that  the  teacher  could  not  spend  so  much  time  on  grammar 
in  Virgil  as  he  could  in  Caesar  and  Cicero.  We  have  always  asked 
some  grammatical  questions  in  Virgil,  but  not  so  many.  Then  in  the 
iEneid  and  in  the  Eclogues,  (which  it  seems  to  me  do  not  compare 
in  importance  with  the  i^neid  either  in  length  of  time  or  in  the 
matter  of  culture)  we  have  asked  more  historical  and  geographical 
questions  than  in  either  of  the  other  subjects,  dwelling  also  some- 
what upon  prosody. 

I  explain  this  to  you  in  order  that  you  may  see  the  plan  we  have. 
We  have  that  plan  of  gradation.  Sometimes,  of  course,  we  have 
stepped  outside.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  these  recommendations. 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  omit  indirect  discourse 
from  Cajsar  where  it  seems  naturally  to  find  its  place.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  this  matter  to  guard  very  jealously  in  our  office.  As 
one  speaker  has  said,  we  were  very  much  gratified  yesterday  at  the 
statement  of  Prof.  White  in  regard  to  the  work  done  by  pupils  who 
took  their  entrance  at  Cornell  upon  Regents'  diplomas.  Two  years 
ago  we  made  some  inquiry  at  Cornell  in  regard  to  this  very  matter 
and  we  were  informed  that  the  boys  who  entered  upon  Regents'  di- 
plomas did  not  come  up  to  the  point  where  those  who  entered  upon 
examination  or  upon  certificate  did.  We  tried  to  investigate  that  and 
wrote  to  know  upon  what  examination  those  boys  entered.  A  va- 
riety of  questions  were  submitted,  which,  after  great  trouble  on  their 
part,  were  answered.  We  wanted  to  know  why  it  was  that  our  pupils 
did  not  stand  belter.  If  there  was  a  cause  for  it  we  wanted  to  know 
what  it  was.  We  have  stiffened  up  that  e.xamination  a  little,  I  think 
in  consequence  of  that  criticism  that  came  to  us  practically  from  Cor- 
nell, Now,  I  think  both  on  account  of  that  stiffening  up  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  regulation  at  Cornell  admitting  upon  diplomas  only, 
and  not  upon  single  pass-cards,  this  result  has  been  reached.  I  should 
very  much  regret  to  see  any  action  by  this  Conference  which 
would   tend  towards  or  suggest  a  letting  down  of  the  standard. 

Adjourned  to  2  o'clock  this  akternoon. 
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Friday  Afternoon. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  presented  and  accepted.  The 
report  is  as  follows: 

December  36th.  1889. 
Report  of  Treasurer  of  Associated  Academic  Principals. 

Received  for  annual  dues-             $40  50 

Paid  A.  J.  Llewellyn,  Stenographer         -                •  IS  00 

"     Janitor  fee  -------        ■  2  00 

••     The  Academy 2000 

•37  00 
Balance  in  Treasury  December  26th  $3.50. 

A.  C.  Hill,  Treasurer 
Cbo.  a.  Bacon,  ) 
C.  T.  R.  Smith,  \  Auditors. 
B.  G.  Clapp.        ) 

Principal  Taylor  presented  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  the  work  of 
«ducation  in  the  state  can  be  materially  strengthened  by  unifying 
the  various  associations,  as  to  time,  place  and  action. 

That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  confer 
with  the  other  associations  to  further  this  action. 

After  some  discussion  Principal  Graves  moved  that  the  resolutions 
be  laid  up\he  table,  which  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  committee  on  nominations  presented  its  report,  by  Principal 
Allen,  as  follows: 

President — F.  H.  Cheney,  of  Kingston. 
Vice-President — Charles  Richards,  of  Oswego. 
Secretary — E.  R.  Payson,  of  Binghamton. 

Executive  Committee — George  A  Bacon,  of  Syracuse;  W.  K.  Wickes, 
of  Syracuse;  and  George  W.  Pye,  of  Geneva. 

On  motion  of  Principal  Norris  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
accepted  and  adopted. 

Principal  Verrill  moved  that  the  secretary  be  empowered  to  cast  a 
ballot,  in  behalf  of  the  Association,  for  the  candidates  named  in  the 
report  of  the  committee.     (Seconded  and  Carried.) 

The  secretary  reported  the  ballot  cast  as  directed,  and  the  candi- 
dates were  declared  elected. 
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Discussion  of  "  Moral  Training  in  Schools;  to  What  Ex- 
tent IS  THE  Principal  Responsible," 

Principal  Lovell,  of  Attica,  being  requested  by  the  Chair  to  speak, 
upon  this  subject,  said  : 

I  do  not  know  that  the  question  can  be  answered  :  What  can 
be  done  by  a  principal  in  moral  training  in  his  institution  ?  There 
is  an  individual  element,  it  seems  to  me,  connected  with  the  work  of 
every  principal.  There  is  something  in  his  life,  there  is  something 
in  the  method  of  thought,  there  is  something  altogether  peculiar  to 
hira  and  surrounding  him  that  makes  the  impression  upon  the  boys 
who  are  under  his  charge.  Seems  to  me  that  if  we  can  in  our  classes 
teach  them  to  learn  the  truth  as  it  is  presented,  to  learn  exactly  what 
is  presented^  that  those  things  have  an  influence  in  teaching  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong  in  dealing  with  each  other  in  school  and  in 
dealing  with  each  other  throughout  after  life.  It  sometimes  seems 
to  me  that,  if  in  the  beginnings  of  teaching  geometry  we  can  impress 
upon  the  boy  that  a  line  is  something  not  simply  made  upon  paper 
or  upon  a  board,  but  something  that  is  straight  and  is  as  per- 
fect as  his  machination  can  create  it,  that  thought  followed 
through  all  the  principles  of  geometry,  exact  truth,  leads  him  to  the 
idea  of  exact  truth  in  his  dealings  with  others.  If  a  school  can  be 
governed,  {as  many  a  school  is  governed  and  as  most  principals  are 
trying  to  govern)  by  the  principles  of  self  control,  the  young  man 
Is  fitted  to  go  out  into  life  and  do  his  own  work  in  his  battle  with 
men.  If  pupils  can  be  taught  to  know  what  is  right  in  dealing  with, 
each  other  and  to  maintain  this  principle  of  right  as  they  recite  to 
the  teacher,  as  they  go  back  and  forth,  as  they  come  in  contact  with 
each  other  in  the  recitation  rooms,  in  the  buildings,  before  and  after 
the  beginning  and  closing  of  the  school ;  to  know  that  they  are  not  to 
be  conspicuous,  to  know  that  there  arc  certain  rights  which  they 
give  up  the  moment  they  come  upon  the  school  ground  which  they 
are  entitled  to  in  their  own  home  and  upon  their  own  ground  ;  certain 
rights  and  privileges  which  they  are  entitled  to  in  their  own  homes 
they  are  not  entitled  to  in  the  school  room, — such  boys  are  fitted,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  go  out  into  life  and  do  the  work  of  life.  I  think 
that  many  of  the  principals  will  agree  with  me  that  if  a  yoimg  mao 
is  in  training  for  college,  if  his  training  has  been  conducted  upon  the 
right  principles,  the  impression  of  the  principal  is  made  upon  the 
mind  of  that  young  man  ;  and  no  after  work  in  the  college,  in  the 
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higher  processes  of  study,  will  obliterate  the  impression  of  the  man 
who  has  caused  him  to  move  along  the  right  lines ;  and  even  the 
after  struggles  and  advancements  in  the  business  of  life  will  not 
change  the  power  that  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  him  during 
the  days  of  his  school  hfe  under  the  charge  of  early  teachers.  If  I 
can  say  good-bye  to  a  young  man  who  goes  out  from  the  institution 
of  which  I  have  charge,  with  a  feeling  that  he  has  obtained  in  part 
at  least  the  principles  of  self  control,  I  am  satisfied  of  his  ultimate 
success  in  life  ;  satisfied  that  if  he  does  not  become  wealthy,  or  if  he 
does  not  obtain  a  reputation  as  a  literary  man  or  a  statesman,  at 
least  he  will  do  good  in  the  world. 

There  is  always  behind  every  person,  it  seems  to  me,  some  indi- 
vidual, some  person.  It  may  be  the  father  or  mother  at  the  hearth- 
stone. It  may  be  the  friend  who  has  advised  him  in  certain  courses 
in  life.  And  it  may  be  the  teacher  under  whom  he  has  been  for  two 
or  three  or  five  years.  In  the  years  of  life  as  they  come  to  him,  the 
power  of  a  man  who  has  done  his  duty,  the  power  of  a  man  of  strong 
moral  character,  will  impress  itself  upon  him,  and  the  young  man 
goes  out  into  life  feeling  that  he  is  working  for  himself,  it  is  true, 
but  working  under  the  influence  of  the  man  or  the  power  behind 
him,  who  has  been  over  him  during  his  youthful  days. 

Principal  Norton^  of  Oswego:  I  came  here  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  the  direction  of  thought  among  my  co-workers,  not  to  say 
anything.  1  would  be  most  happy,  therefore,  to  listen  rather  than 
to  speak.  If  by  a  remark  or  two  I  may  be  able  to  suggest  some 
ideas,  I  may  be  able  to  inform  myself  from  the  remarks  of  those  who 
speak  afterward. 

You  have  heard  the  story  of  the  man  who  was  about  to  employ  a 
man  to  do  certain  work  for  him.  He  first  tested  that  person  by  ask- 
ing him  to  carry  some  stones  across  the  street.  He  did  so.  He 
carefully  look  an  hour  or  so  piling  them  on  the  opposite  side.  He 
was  then  ordered  to  replace  them  whence  he  took  them.  He  did  that. 
Having  fulfilled  that  test  his  prospective  employer  was  satisfied  and 
employed  him.  Now  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  there  are  very  few  of 
us  who  would  be  willing  to  do  work  of  just  that  character.  We  are 
willing  to  be  obedient,  and  yet  we  want  to  see  some  definite  value 
attached  to  our  work.  So  when  we  are  teaching  Latin  and  Greek  or 
mathematics, the  question  will  recur  to  us,  of  what  avail  is  this?  Of 
what  importance  ten  years  from  now  to  the  young  man  ?  I  suppose 
all  of  us  feel  that,  after  all,  this  Latin  and  Greek  or  anythmg  else  that 
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we  may  be  teaching  serves  its  purpose  in  developing  something 
higher  than  mathematics;  in  developing  in  the  man  a  power  to  do. 
And  yet  back  of  that,  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  something 
still  further.  1  call  to  mind  a  boy  who  played  by  my  side  in  my 
youth,  who,  when  the  war  broke  out,  volunteered  among  the  first  to 
go  to  the  scene  of  that  war.  He  was  captured  and  consigned  to 
Andersonville  prison.  At  a  time  when  men  were  being  exchanged 
and  one  of  his  friends,  who  he  knew  would  see  his  father,  was  saying 
good  bye  to  him,  although  he  was  so  emaciated  that  he  could  not 
arise  to  his  feet  but  sat  there  facing  death,  he  said  to  his  friend, 
"Tell  father  I  am  not  sorry  I  came."  Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  an 
clement  in  that  remark  that  we  do  not  touch  every  time  in  leaching 
Latin, — character.  There  is  an  element  in  all  of  the  work  thai  men 
are  called  upon  to  do  that  we  do  not  teach  in  simply  teaching  any  of 
those  subjects.  What  are  the  characteristics  that  make  a  man  suc- 
cessful even  in  a  business  way?  Not  simply  self  com  rol  That  is 
the  first  step.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  voice  once  more  advocating 
those  thoughts  that  I  too  have  heard  in  years  before  Not  simply 
self-control  That  is  of  its  very  nature  impressive.  There  must  be 
progress,  earnestness,  energy,  as  well  as  honesty, — requisites  for 
success  in  our  day.  Therefore,  not  only  self  control  but  self-deter- 
mination, self-direction  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  a  thing  that  we  need. 
Now  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  may  so  make  our  subject  matter  a  test 
of  character,  that  we  shall  gain  both  the  character  and  the  subject 
matter;  that  we  shall  gain  both  the  character  and  the  knowledge.  I 
would  like  to  have  frankly  stated  to  me  here  what  objections  there 
can  possibly  be  to  having  the  children  in  our  public  schools  feel  that 
the  public  school  is  primarily  not  simply  a  place  where  they  are  to 
learn  certain  things  in  the  way  of  knowledge,  but  a  place,  where 
under  a  watchful  and  jealous  eye,  they  are  to  develop  a  strength 
which  shall  make  them  successful  in  the  highest  sense  in  their  future 
career. 

Principal  Clark:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  gen- 
tlemen here  that  we  should  or  should  not  make  remarks  or  addresses 
upon  morals  before  our  pupils,  or  should  endeavor  to  have  our  moral 
training  entirely  incidental?  As  an  illustration  of  what  1  mean  1  will 
mention  a  little  incident  which  occurred  long  ago  when  I  was  a  stu- 
dent I  think  I  knew  as  much  about  mischief  as  any  young  man.  I 
remember  when  on  one  occasion  we  had  distributed  the  heads  of  snap- 
ping matches  around  on  the  floor,  and  thegentJetnan  who  had  charg-e 
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of  the  room  came  in,  and  every  step  was  resounding  and  added  to 
our  merrimettt.  He,  of  course,  was  very  much  mortified  and 
chagrined  and  commenced  to  deliver  a  harangue  upon  the  subject- 
Among  other  things  he  said  it  was  very  naughty  and  dangerous. 
This  rather  provoked  merriment  than  any  feeling  of  regret.  Just  as 
he  uttered  the  words,  the  head  master  or  principal  came  in  and  hap- 
pened to  catch  the  words,  and  he  seemed  to  be  quick  enough  to  sec 
what  had  been  going  on.  He  was  not  a  man  of  many  words.  I  do 
not  remember  of  his  ever  making  a  speech  before  his  pupils.  He 
simply  quietly  said  that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  for  any  lad 
whom  he  caught  doing  it.  That  is  all  that  was  said.  But  I  remem- 
ber, while  I  was  foremost  among  all  the  boys  in  those  matters,  I  did 
not  intend  lo  ever  allow  him  to  catch  me  at  it,  and  he  never  did.  I 
do  not  believe  there  was  a  boy  in  the  room  but  what  made  the  same 
resolution.  The  point  I  make  is  this:  Did  his  demeanor  accomplish 
this  result?  I  wani  to  ask  you  if  we  could  not  accomplish  more  in 
that  manner  than  by  deliberate  addresses  and  speeches?  And  I  would 
refer  to  the  subject  of  profanity.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  man 
here  who  has  not  more  or  less  profanity  upon  his  school  grounds. 
In  my  own  school  I  have  tried  to  get  rid  of  it.  I  have  wondered 
whether  an  address  on  the  subject  of  profanity  would  be  of  any 
value.  I  would  like  to  ask  some  of  these  older  gentlemen  who  have 
had  experience. 

Principal  Norris:  The  question  just  asked  by  Principal  Clark  has 
greatly  interested  me.  I  have  been  at  work  for  over  four  years  in  a 
school,  partly  a  boarding  school,  trying  to  rectify  some  wrongs  of 
that  kind.  I  find  that  it  is  utterly  useless  to  tell  a  boy  who  swears 
that  it  is  wicked  to  swear.  I  have  tried  a  great  many  other  expedi- 
ents. I  have  finally  found  that  the  best  way  to  reach  him  is  to 
make  it  low,  ridiculous,  I  tell  him  that  when  an  older  man  hears  him 
swear  he  simply  assumes  that  he  does  not  know  any  better,  that  he  is 
green,  that  he  is,  as  he  calls  it,  *' fresh."  I  am  happy  to  say  with  all 
sincerity  that  a  strong  opposition  to  profanity  has  so  been  aroused 
among  our  boys.  I  think  one  reason  it  has  so  been  aroused  is  because 
of  our  enthusiastic  and  well  attended  prayer  meeting  every  Thursday 
afternoon.  It  has  so  been  aroused  that  my  older  boys  tell  me  they 
have  not  heard  a  word  of  profanity  on  the  play-ground  for  months. 
I  think  this  is  a  practical  test  of  the  question.  My  way  to  get  along 
with  them  is  now  more  and  more  to  let  the  boys  govern  themselves. 
When  a  boy  does  swear  out  there  on  the  play-ground  he  is  immedi- 
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ately  reproved  by  a  lot  of  other  boys;  and  that  seems  to  hit  the  case 
very  well. 

Principal  Callahan:  I  would  say  that  the  influence  of  such  a 
prayer  meeting  as  I  have  attended  in  Principal  Norris's  class  room 
would  have  more  to  do  in  stopping  swearing  than  any  method 
that  I  know.  There  was  a  deepj  strong  sentiment  of  religious  feeling 
pervading  it  throughout ;  and  1  do  not  believe  there  is  any  other 
way  to  reach  the  matter  than  to  arouse  that  sentiment  in  a  school. 

Principal  Capen :  I  understood  Principal  Clark  to  say  that  on  the 
occasion  he  referred  to,  he  and  the  rest  of  them  resolved  never  to  be 
caught  at  it.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  that  was  really  the  statement; 
whether  he  resolved  never  to  be  caught  at  it,  whether  that  was  all 
there  was  to  it  ?     Or  whether  he  resolved  not  to  do  it  ? 

Principal  Clark :  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  resolved  not  to 
do  it.  The  indefinable  manner  of  the  man  when  he  said  it  and  the 
way  he  looked  was  a  quietus  on  the  whole  of  us. 

Principal  Capen :  I  am  happily  disappointed  at  the  concJusion 
reached  here;  because  the  remark  led  us  to  suppose,  I  am  sure,  that 
there  was  a  disposition  left  on  the  part  of  the  students  to  do  it,  but 
a  still  stronger  disposition  not  to  be  caught  at  it.  I  think  that  there 
is  just  where  we  fail  I  believe  in  this  senltmenl  that  was  just  ex- 
pressed : — thai  we  should  create  such  an  atmosphere  in  the  school- 
room that  there  will  be  a  disposition  not  to  do  these  things,  instead 
of  a  disposition  not  to  be  caught  at  them. 

At  an  institute  in  Dutchess  county  recently  I  was  talking  with  a 
principal  down  on  the  Hudson,  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  able 
to  create  such  an  atmosphere  iu  his  school,  that  he  could  leave  the 
room  at  any  time,  and  that  if  any  boy  was  doing  anything  that  he 
ought  not  to  do,  the  rest  immediately  froze  him  aut.  That  was  the 
expression  he  used.  If  we  can  create  that  feeling,  that  atmosphere 
in  the  school  room  which  is  averse  lo  doing  anything  that  is  wrong,, 
it  is  very  much  belter  than  to  go  at  it  in  any  other  way.  I  believe  it 
can  be  done.  Of  course  in  the  lower  grades  the  teacher  has  to  keep 
his  eyes  open.  I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  for  this  espionage  and 
watching  of  pupils  and  having  them  understand  that  you  do  not  trust 
them.  I  believe  we  should  treat  young  men  as  young  men;  lead  them 
to  think  that  we  believe  in  them.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
how  young  they  are.     By  all  means  have  them  feel  that  they  come  ta 
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school  for  something  else  than  mere  knowledge  I  am  sure  that  the 
objections  which  Professor  Norton  asked  for  do  not  exist.  There  are 
no  objections,  I  am  sure,  in  anybod>'5  mind. 

Principal  Graves:  The  question  has  been  suggested  in  regard  to 
sermonizing  m  schools.  I  think  it  is  a  very  poor  plan  indeed  to 
preach  sermons  in  an  academy  or  in  any  other  school  as  far  as  that 
is  concerned,  I  can  look  back  to  ray  academic  days  and  remember 
very  vividly  a  principal  who  was  in  the  habit  perhaps  once  or  twice 
a  week  of  giving  us  a  free  lecture  at  the  time  of  chapel  exercises  in 
the  morning  ;  and  I  think  the  school  was  one  of  the  worst  governed 
schools  I  have  ever  known.  I  believe  in  a  teacher  attending  to  his 
business  just  exactly  as  I  would  have  scholars  attend  to  their  busi- 
ness, I  can  look  back  to-day  over  about  forty  terms  of  teaching 
and  say  that  I  have  never  been  tardy  a  minute  ;  and  when  I  can  tell 
a  scholar  that  and  tell  him  that  I  cannot  see  how  he  can  possibly 
have  any  excuse  for  tardiness,  I  have  a  clincher  to  my  argument. 
When  a  principal  or  teacher  tells  a  student  to  do  a  thing,  and  says 
thai  if  such  a  thing  is  not  done  such  and  such  a  penalty  will  be  in- 
flicted, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  see  that  that  penalty  is  car- 
ried out  to  the  letter  every  time.  The  school  should  know  very 
soon  that  the  teacher  is  in  earnest,  and  that  what  he  says  he  always 
means.  I  remember  some  fifteen  years  ago  when  I  was  teaching  a 
district  school  that  the  river  nearby  was  frozen  over.  The  tee  was 
perhaps  an  inch  thick.  I  had  many  small  children  in  the  school  and 
I  told  them  it  was  not  safe  for  them  to  go  upon  the  ice,  and  forbade 
any  student  in  the  school  doing  so.  That  very  afternoon  at  inier- 
mission.  a  boy  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  whom  I  will  call  Sam,  (and^ 
by  the  way,  I  had  labored  with  that  boy  considerably  before)  per- 
suaded four  or  five  of  the  little  children  to  go  down  on  the  ice  at 
recess.  The  current  was  swift;  they  went  down  there  and  did  not 
come  back.  Of  course  they  all  ran  a  chance  of  losing  their  lives.  I 
was  considerably  stirred  up  about  the  matter,  and  after  school  that 
night  I  went  across  to  the  woods  and  cut  some  beech  whips  about 
four  feet  long.  I  cut  some  half-dozen  of  them  about  half  as  large 
around  as  my  little  finger  and  brought  them  down  to  the  school 
building,  tempered  them  by  the  fire,  and  put  them  away  in  a  cup- 
board. The  next  time  this  fellow  Sam  came  around  I  made  up  my 
mind  I  had  talked  all  that  was  necessary.  At  my  request  he  took  off 
his  coat,  and  I  worked  at  him  until  I  ara  of  the  opinion  that  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  stop  that  kind  of  business.     A  few 
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years  since,  and  some  ten  years  later,  I  met  a  neatly  dressed  gentle- 
man^  perhaps  twenty-one  or  twenty  two  years  of  age,  on  the  street 
of  an  adjoining  town.  He  came  up  to  me.  shook  hands  with  me, 
and  told  me  he  was  glad  to  see  me,  I  said,  "  You  have  the  advan- 
tage of  me,  sir.  I  do  not  recognize  you.".  He  said,  *'  Do  you  re- 
member that  fellow  you  whaled  so  terribly  in  that  district  school  ?" 
and  told  me  of  the  time.  He  said  that  he  believed  that  there  never 
was  anything  done  to  him  in  his  life  that  did  him  as  much  good  as 
that.  That  maybe  an  exception.  But  I  believe  there  are  times  with 
children  of  that  age  when  a  little  force  is  not  a  bad  thing.  I  remem- 
ber some  four  years  ago  going  into  a  school  where  I  was  told  that  it 
never  would  do  in  that  school  for  a  teacher  to  lay  a  hand  on  a  pupil; 
"These  are  good  children  and  come  from  good  families  and  you 
must  use  moral  suasion  every  time."  1  had  four  or  five  boys  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  of  age  who  were  sometimes  disposed  to  be  inatten- 
tive at  recitation.  I  put  up  with  it  and  talked  with  them  about  it 
and  sometimes  had  them  stay  after  school.  I  talked  until  I  found 
that  talking  did  not  bring  about  the  result  I  wanted.  So  one  day 
when  those  four  boys  were  inattentive  during  an  arithmetic  recita- 
tion, I  walked  carelessly  around  as  if  1  were  not  noticing  anything, 
and  gradually,  one  by  one,  I  had  those  fellows  by  the  coat  collarand 
jerked  back  into  their  seats  in  the  chapel  where  they  belonged. 
You  never  saw  a  more  astonished  set  of  young  fellows  in  your  life. 
After  school  they  wanted  to  know  what  I  meant  by  such  a  proceed- 
ing as  that.  I  e.>:plained  matters  to  them.  They  are  nice  boys  to- 
day, three  of  them  in  college,  I  think,  and  I  don't  think  they  ever 
laid  it  up  against  me.  I  believe  in  a  teacher's  using  a  little  of  that 
kind  of  suasion  if  he  cannot  get  along  without  it.  I  cannot.  I  pre- 
sume there  may  be  those  who  can.  I  presume  there  are  those  here 
who  will  say  this  is  nonsense,  that  they  have  and  can  get  along  with 
such  pupils  without  anything  of  that  sort.  But  it  has  worked  with 
me,  and  for  that  reason  I  do  not  know  but  1  shall  follow  it  as  long  as 
I  live.  I  want  to  say,  however,  that  I  do  not  think  I  have  averaged 
to  lay  my  hand  on  a  student  for  the  last  five  years  but  once  or  twice 
a  year;  but  when  it  is  necessary,  I  stand  ready  to  do  it. 

Principal  Alkn:  This  seems  to  he  a  sort  of  experience  meeting. 
I  agree  with  Principal  Graves  that  that  kind  of  moral  suasion  does 
do  good.  But  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  understand  the  character 
of  the  individual  pupil.  I  remember  some  years  ago  when  I  was 
principal  of  one  of  the  grammar  schools  in  Rochester  that  on  two  or 
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three  occasions  we  had  tried  this  sort  of  suasion  on  a  boy,  and  the 
teacher  brought  him  up  again.  I  said  to  the  teacher,  calling  her  up 
to  me,  "It  does  not  seem  to  do  any  good  to  whip  this  boy."  I  had 
jusl  then  read  an  account  of  Bronson  Alcott's  dealing  with  boys, 
allowing  the  pupil  to  whip  the  teacher.  I  said  to  the  teacher,  '*There 
is  a  capital  idea."  The  boy  did  not  hear  me.  Toramy  his  name 
was,  not  Sam.  "It  does  not  do  any  good  to  whip  Tommy,  but  I 
believe  that  boy  has  a  good  deal  of  heart  in  htm,  Now  here  is  an 
opportunity  to  try  Bronson  Alcott's  method.  You  go  to  Tommy  and 
say,  *It  is  no  use  for  the  principal  to  whip  you.  That  doesn't  do  any 
good, and  it  doesn't  do  any  good  for  me  to  whip  you;  but  somebody 
ought  to  be  whipped  for  this  misdemeanor.'  "  She  did  so,  and  she 
presented  the  ruler  to  him  and  said,  "Now  I  want  you  lo  whip  me." 
Well,  the  boy  was  all  cut  to  pieces.  He  said  he  would  not  do  it,  he 
never  would  strike  his  teacher.  But  the  teacher  insisted  upon  tt, 
and  the  boy  took  the  ruler  in  bis  hand  and  he  raised  the  ruler,  but 
before  he  could  strike  with  it  the  ruler  dropped.  She  insisted  upon 
that  boy  whipping  her  hand.  He  tried  again.  He  lifted  the  ruler 
and  struck  one  blow,  and  then  said  to  the  teacher,  "I  will  take  any 
punishment  you  want  to  give  me."  It  was  not  necessary  to  discipline 
that  boy  from  that  time  until  he  graduated  from  the  school. 

That  was  not  the  end  of  it  though.  There  was  a  little  girl  came 
up.  I  now  thought  we  had  a  capital  thing;  we  had  just  hit  it,  Lily 
came  up,  and  she  had  been  up  a  number  of  times,  and  I  had  whip- 
ped Lily;  but  that  did  not  seem  to  do  any  good,  I  said,  "  It  doesn't 
do  any  good  for  me  to  whip  you.  I  guess  you  had  better  whip  me." 
After  talking  with  her  a  Utile  while  I  gave  her  the  ruler,  and  she  put 
it  on  well.  That  was  not  all  of  it.  She  went  downstairs  at  the  close 
of  school  and  told  her  playmates,  "I  licked  the  teacher  !"  "What 
teacher  ?"'  'Why,  Mr.  Allen.  I  licked  Mr.  Allen."'  That  is  all  the 
good  it  did  that  child. 

The  point  is  we  must  know  somewhat  of  the  character  of  the 
individual  Shortly  after  that  Bronson  Alcott  came  to  Rochester. 
He  had  some  friends  living  in  Rochester,  patrons  of  our  school.  He 
come  over  and  I  told  him  the  story.  He  was  very  much  interested 
in  Tommy's  case.  But  I  said,  "I  have  another  case,"  and  1  told  him 
about  Lily.  After  I  had  told  my  story  he  said,  "Well,  don't  you 
suppose  that  there  was  some  refle,x  influence  ? " 

Principal  Capen:  I  want  to  tell  a  little  story  here  of  which  the 
gentleman's  narrative  reminds  me,  of  a  physician  who  was  in  the 
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habit  of  keeping  notes.  An  Irishman  applied  to  him  and  he  made 
a  prescription  for  htm  for  a  certain  dose  and  it  cured  him.  A  Ger- 
man came  to  him  with  the  same  malady  and  he  made  the  same  pre- 
scription and  it  killed  him.  So  he  put  down  in  his  note  book,  "Such 
a  remedy  cures  an  Irishman  but  kills  a  German"  So  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  with  reference  to  this  matter.  I  think  it  is  all  nonsense  to 
say  that  a  principal  ought  not  to  talk  to  his  school;  call  it  a  sermon, 
if  you  choose,  or  a  lecture.  There  is  a  difference  in  sermons.  A 
principal  who  cannot  preach  a  sermon  to  a  school  with  good  effect 
had  better  keep  still;  and  a  principal  who  can,  let  him  preach. 

Principal  Clark,  of  Canandaigiia  :  I  was  reminded  by  the  gentle- 
man here  in  his  remarks  of  times  more  than  three  score  years  ago, 
when  we  used  to  see  teachers  go  out  into  the  woods  and  cut  their 
hickory  gads  and  bring  them  in  and  roast  them  in  the  ashes  and  lay 
them  up  on  the  mantel-piece  for  future  use.  It  brought  me  back  so 
wonderfully  to  those  times  that  I  supposed  we  had  outgrown  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  that  it  rather  harrowed  me.  That  was  the 
common  custom  then,  and  any  teacher  who  could  not  do  that — whip 
the  devil  around  his  own  half  acre— was  considered  unfit  to  occupy 
any  place  as  a  teacher.  It  was  an  awful  sight  to  sit  and  see  a  fel- 
low take  off  his  coat  and  then  take  off  his  vest,  and  hold  up  his 
hands  and  submit  himself  to  this  lashing  with  those  hickory  gads. 
I  do  not  believe,  and  never  did,  that  it  did  any  good.  I  know  it  did 
not  have  that  effect  upon  the  school  at  which  I  was,  excepting  that 
we  were  terribly  afraid  of  that  teacher.  And  in  connection  with  him 
and  an  old  pastor  we  had  in  the  place,  who  said  when  he  came  into 
the  house  he  always  wanted  to  have  the  boys  and  girls  get  behind 
the  door,  because  he  didn't  want  to  be  troubled  with  them,  we  had  a 
very  poor  idea  of  teachers  and  a  very  poor  idea  of  ministers.  Now  I 
thought  we  had  outgrown  that.  1  believe  in  working  the  evil  one  out 
of  a  boy  if  he  has  got  it  in  him  if  you  possibly  can.  I  thought  when  the 
gentleman  mentioned  it  that  it  was  a  very  great  sin  to  carry  out  that 
doctrine  now  of  going  out  and  cutting  rods  and  bringing  them  in. 
If  I  were  going  to  punish  a  boy  I  would  take  htra  alone.  I  never 
should  punish  a  boy  before  the  school,  and  yet  one  says,  "  The  cor- 
rection must  be  as  public  as  the  offence  itself.  The  offence  was 
committed  before  the  school,  and,  therefore,  he  ought  lobe  punished 
before  the  school  for  the  example."  We  do  not  hang  men  publicly 
nowadays. 
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In  my  dealing  wiih  young  men  (I  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
girls),  1  have  found  t  could  do  more  with  fifty  or  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  of  them  together  by  working  up  a  moral  sentiment  among 
them  which  would  enable  them  to  carry  out  all  my  measures  which 
I  should  propose  to  them  and  break  down  a  great  deal  of  the  evil 
which  I  could  not  correct  myself.  I  used  to  do  that  thing  in  this 
way,  by  hitle  familiar  talks  with  them  in  the  morning,  sometimes 
once  a  week  and  sometimes  two  or  three  limes  a  week,  preaching  a 
little  sermon  to  them,  if  you  choose,  always  having  a  boy  in  ray  mind 
to  illustrate  the  subject.  I  found  I  could  control  the  school  in  its 
general  management,  I  could  carry  out  my  discipline,  always  leaving 
them  with  a  laugh  when  I  left  them,  unless  it  was  a  very  serious 
case;  and  they  would  go  to  their  tasks  with  a  great  deal  of  good 
nature  and  make  up  their  minds  th,tt  for  that  day  they  would  behave 
themselves,  and  they  would.  I  did  that  by  a  little  familiar  talk. 
Put  yourself  on  their  level,  and  so  by  calling  their  attention  you  will 
find  a  sentiment  growing  up  on  your  side.  Pretty  soon  you  get  the 
sentiment  of  the  school  with  you,  and  you  have  a  power  there  which 
you  cannot  get  by  any  outside  demonstration. 

I  have  felt  a  great  many  times  that  some  boys  wanted  a  thrashing, 
But  it  was  not  my  business  to  thrash  them.  One  great  element  in 
good  government  is  good  teaching.  Get  young  men  interested  in 
their  work  and  that  will  get  their  minds  off  from  their  deviltry.  If 
you  let  things  drag  in  the  school-room  you  have  got  a  hard  company 
to  manage  ;  but  if  you  know  your  business  and  can  interest  them 
day  by  day  in  their  work,  you  soon  have  them  on  your  side,  and  you 
will  not  suffer  much  from  extreme  disorder.  If  you  have  a  case  of 
extreme  disorder  you  will  find  you  have  got  the  great  mass  of  the 
school  on  your  side  to  help  on  any  measure  you  may  attempt  to 
carry  out. 

Of  course  we  all  feel  that  every  sin  should  be  punished.  Every 
sin  deserves  punishment.  But  who  is  going  to  sit  in  judgment? 
It  is  very  easy  for  a  scholar  to  say,  "  When  you  were  a  boy  didn't 
you  do  so  ?  Is  it  anything  but  the  boy  in  me  ?  I  mean  all  right ;  I 
am  all  right  at  heart ;  but  the  devil  gets  possession  of  me  once  in  a 
while  and  I  have  to  let  it  out.  It  is  nothing  but  boyishness.  I 
don't  steal  and  I  don't  lie."  I  remember  when  I  was  a  little  fellow, 
one  of  these  teachers  I  refer  to  said  to  a  boy,  "You  have  run  away 
from  school  and  I  am  going  to  thrash  you.  You  take  my  knife  and 
go  down  to  the  brook  and  cut  me  off  just  the  size  whip  you  want  to 
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be  whipped  with."  He  went  and  broughl  back  a  big  whip  as  thick 
as  my  thumb  at  the  butt  and  six  feet  long.  The  teacher  said,  "  Do 
you  want  that  I  should  punish  you  with  that  ?"  He  said,  "Yes.  I  don't 
propose  to  be  whipped  like  a  little  child.  If  I  am  going  to  be 
whipped  I  want  to  be  whipped  hke  a  young  man."  That  boy  turned 
out  to  be  a  raagnifirent  man.  He  wanted  to  be  treated  in  a  manly 
way.  You  go  to  a  young  man  and  say,  "I  want  you  to  put  yourself 
on  an  equality  with  me.  1  want  to  treat  you  like  a  man  and  I  wish 
to  treat  you  like  a  gentleman  just  as  long  as  you  will  allow  rae  ;  but 
when  j'ou  depart  from  that  I  shall  take  away  ray  regard  from  you." 

There  is  not  one  boy  in  ten  but  what  would  be  a  pretty  good  boy 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  on  the  right  side  of  his  teacher. 

I  say  spare  the  rod.  I  do  not  believe  like  Solomon  that  you  will 
spoil  the  child  always  by  taking  that  course.  Spare  the  rod  and  put 
in  a  Htile  more  of  your  good  self  into  that  boy,  and  make  him  feel 
that  you  are  the  best  friend  he  has  on  earth,  bring  him  out,  attach 
him  to  you,  and  you  will  not  have  any  trouble  with  him.  It  is  a 
rare  thing  among  our  boys,  out  of  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  to  have  any  case  which  calls  for  any  severe  punishment  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  year  after  year. 

Principal  Bunten  :  I  agree  most  fully  with  every  word  of  the  last 
speaker.  If  we  could  ail  have  only  the  class  of  boys  to  deal  with 
that  this  principal  has  1  think  it  would  be  much  easier  for  all  of  us. 
But  there  is  another  class  of  boys  that  some  of  us  have  to  deal  with. 
They  come  from  rough  homes  and  the  boys  themselves  are  rough. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  find  anything  manly  in  them  to  appeal  to.  The 
question  is,  what  is  to  be  done  with  that  class  of  boys  ?  You  may 
try  to  appeal  to  their  sense  of  manliness  and  justice  ;  but  if  ihey 
don't  have  it  in  them,  I  don't  see  how  you  can  get  good  results  in 
that  way. 

With  regard  to  what  has  been  said  about  lecturing  and  sermoni- 
zing to  schools.  I  remember  a  school  numbering  some  three  hun- 
dred or  more  of  both  sexes,  where  it  was  the  habit  of  the  principal 
once  a  week  to  keep  the  entire  school  and  give  them  what  he  called 
a  lecture  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects,  personal  habits,  cleanliness,  and 
everything  pertaining  to  the  well-being  of  the  pupils  under  hi& 
charge,  as  he  regarded  it  ;  and  it  was  not  the  worst  governed  school 
in  the  world.  That  man  was  at  the  head  of  that  institution  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  and  during  all  that  time  it  was  in  admirable  con- 
dition.   I  believe  thai  there  is  a  golden  mean  in  this  respect.    Often- 
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times  a  few  words  from  the  principal  will  have  a  good  effect.  Of 
course  those  occasions  should  be  selected  judiciously  and  what  is 
said  should  be  said  in  a  judicious  manner.  I  do  believe  that  a 
principal  may  exercise  a  great  influence  upon  the  children  under  his 
charge  by  occasionally  giving  them  a  littie  talk.  If  we  can  cultivate 
a  spirit  of  personal  honor,  personal  integrity,  a  feeling  that  they 
must  be  manly,  must  be  honorable  and  upright  in  all  respects,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  exercise  a  great  influence  in  developing  the  character 
of  those  children.  I  ara  sure  that  I  can  look  back  to  the  influence 
of  that  principal  in  my  own  case  and  in  the  case  of  my  associates, 
and  see  wherein  he  did  us  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Professor  Norton:  I  observe  that  this  one  bad  boy  in  a  hundred 
who  makes  difficulty  is  occupying  the  whole  attention  of  this  body. 
That  in  a  school  of  six  hundred  is  only  a  half-dozen.  He  ts  not  so 
numerous  as  the  others.  Are  we  to  neglect  the  great  mass  of  chil- 
dren in  our  training  who  try  to  behave  themselves?  Are  they  to 
receive  no  impulse  from  the  teacher?  Is  there  to  be  no  direct  in- 
spiration from  that  teacher?  Are  these  principals  and  these  men  to 
expend  their  strength  physically  and  intellectually  and  morally  upon 
these  few  and  neglect  the  many  ?  I  take  it  that  the  great  fault  of 
our  public  schools  to-day  is  that  that  bad  boy  is  largely  monopoli- 
zing the  attention  and  strength  of  the  teachers. 

Principal  Flack:  A  vast  majority,  about  ninety  per  cent,  of 
students  when  they  first  come  into  a  school  are  well  disposed.  They 
come  there  for  the  purpose  of  study,  and  are  susceptible  to  moral 
training.  There  is  perhaps  this  bad  boy  and  a  half-dozen  of  his  fel- 
lows who  have  an  inclination  from  the  very  outset  to  do  evil.  My 
plan  has  been  to  educate  that  ninety  or  ninety-five  per  cent,  and 
make  them  assist  me  in  controlling  those  half-dozen  bad  ones.  My 
experience  has  been  that  the  vast  majority  of  students  have  within 
them  something  that  is  susceptible  of  being  taught,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  ethics. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  the  few  bad  students  do  claim  a  large 
amount  of  our  attention.  My  theory  is  that  they  ought  to  be  charged 
more  tuition  than  the  good  ones,  in  justice.  But  my  experience  has 
been  that,  unless  you  instil  certain  principles  of  ethics  and  of  morals 
into  the  whole  school,  you  will  find  that  these  bad  few  will  have  an 
influence  that  will  neutralize  your  own,  and  they  will  bring  down  the 
others  to  their  own  level. 
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My  experience  has  been  that  it  is  possible  to  create  a  sentiment 
among  the  better  students  of  the  school,  who  always  constitute  the 
large  majority,  that  shall  be  very  potent  in  assisting  the  faculty  Id 
maintaining  order.  I  believe  we  are  to  a  very  great  extent  respon- 
sible for  the  moral  character  of  our  schools.  I  believe  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  this  matter  in  precedent.  The  precedents  of  an  insti- 
tution, if  they  are  properly  established,  will  go  on  from  year  to  year 
and  tend  to  preserve  order.  If  we  allow  disorder  to  continue  and 
and  certain  habits  to  be  formed,  certain  customs  to  be  established, 
we  will  find  that  they  are  precedents  which  are  stronger  than  we  are. 
I  have  found  that  if,  when  a  student  creates  a  disorder  in  a  class.  I 
explain  to  him  in  particular  and  to  the  whole  school  in  general  the 
fact  that  by  his  disorder  he  is  taking  the  time  of  the  teacher  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  scholars,  that  he  is  robbing  them  of  the  time 
they  are  paying  for  to  be  taught,  and  that  he  is  making  himself  an 
clement  of  disorder  in  their  midst,  that  he  understands  it  I  explain 
to  the  school  that  he  is  imposing  upon  the  rest  of  the  school  and 
violating  their  rights  by  so  doing.  They  understand  it,  and  they  see 
the  reason  why  our  rules  say  that  students  shall  be  in  their  rooms  in 
study  hours.  I  believe,  and  I  have  found  it  so  in  my  experience, 
that  the  majority  of  the  schools  are  susceptible  of  being  taught. 
When  they  are  taught  these  principles  they  understand  the  reason 
for  it;  they  understand  the  reason  for  the  rules  that  are  established; 
and  when  they  understand  it  they  rise  up  (I  have  had  them  do  so) 
in  a  body  and  unanimously  take  the  side  of  the  faculty  against  the 
wrong  doers. 

Principal  Hendrick:  I  have  a  series  of  resolutions  which  I  would 
like  to  read  and  afterward  move  their  adoption, 

Mesolvedy  That  this  conference  respectfully  suggests  to  the  Board 
of  Regents  the  desirability  of  a  modification  of  the  present  stand- 
ard for  the  distribution  of  the  literature  fund. 

Jiesoived,  That  the  discussion  of  this  subject  be  a  topic  of  the  next 
holiday  conference. 

I  would  say  in  reference  to  this  first  resolution  that  although  it  has 
not  been  considered  here,  it  does  not  introduce  a  new  topic.  It  has 
been  considered  this  fall  at  one  of  the  educational  meetings.  Nei- 
ther does  this  suggestion  come  originally  from  the  conference.  It 
has  been  considered  for  a  long  time,  as  I  am  aware,  by  members  and 
Officers  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  There  are  certain  objections  to 
the  present  method  of  distributing  the  literature  fund,  and  yet  there 
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has  not  been  anything  suggested  to  take  the  place  of  it.  If  we  are 
to  suggest  that  something  shall  be  abolished  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
put  in  its  place  something  better.  The  reason  why  nothing  has  been 
done  is  because  nothing  belter  has  been  able  to  be  found  or  has 
been  suggested  in  any  practicable  way. 

The  import  of  the  second  resolution  would  be  largely  or  perhaps 
wholly  to  shut  ofif  any  particular  debate  on  any  scheme  of  sabslitu- 
tion  for  the  present  distribution  of  this  fund.  That  there  is  need 
of  discussing  this  topic  there  is  no  doubt.  A  large  number  of  us 
fee!  that  the  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  stands  out  altogether  too 
proramently  in  the  matter  of  the  Regents'  examinations.  This  mat- 
ter of  money  ought  not  to  be  as  prominent  as  «t  is. 

Now  as  to  substitutes  for  the  present  system,  it  would  hardly  be 
fair  for  me  to  go  on  and  discuss  this  matter  after  I  have  said  that 
this  second  resolution  really  provides  for  no  discussion.  But  there 
are  certain  points  which  we  want  to  consider  when  we  take  this  up 
a  year  from  now  ;  one  of  which  is,  whether  or  not,  while  the  fact  of 
thirteen  weeks'  attendance  is  to  be  counted,  ought  not  the  fact  of  a 
whole  year's  attendance  to  be  also  counted,  which  indicates  that  a 
pupil  is  taking  a  continued  course  of  study  ?  And,  therefore,  the 
school  is  doing  more  work  than  for  mere  chance  pupils  for  a  terra. 
Also  the  question  whether  the  general  equipment  of  the  school  should 
be  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  a  very  delicate  question,  yet  it  is 
a  question  that  might  well  be  considered. 

This  third  resolution  naturally  follows  the  other  two  : 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  discourages  the  publication  in  school 
journals  of  a  list  of  schools  under  the  visitation  of  the  Regents, 
rated  in  the  order  of  the  number  of  academic  pupils  counted  in  the 
distribution  of  the  literature  fund. 

One  reason  why  so  much  undue  prominence  is  put  upon  the  Re- 
gents' examinations  is  that  schools  have  been  so  often  rated  in  this 
way.  It  is  in  many  respects  a  fair  standard  and  yet  there  are  respects 
in  which  it  is  not  a  fair  standard.  Here  may  be  one  of  the  best 
academies  in  the  state  which  does  not  have  the  examinations  at  all  ; 
yet  it  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Regents,  and  they  report  acer- 
tain  number  of  pupils  who  have  come  in  from  other  schools.  This  will 
rank  down  somewhere  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  list ;  and 
yet  every  one  knows  it  is  one  of  the  first  institutions  in  the  state. 
There  may  be  another  institution  which  stands  high  among  those 
who  know  it,  and  yet  it  has  few  Regents'  examinations,  because  the 
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principal  will  not  teach  ariihmetic  just  as  he  would  have  to  do  in 
order  to  have  them  pass  the  examinations. 

I  would  say  that  these  resolutions  are  not  entirely  the  product  of 
my  own  brain.  Had  they  been  they  might  have  been  a  little  differ- 
ent in  many  respects.  But  they  have  been  discussed  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  interested  in  this  matter. 

The  fourth  resolution  is  like  this  : 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  recognizes  as  one  of  the  ethics  of 
the  profession  that  for  a  teacher  to  advertise  the  number  of  pass- 
cards,  certificates  and  diplomas  received  and  to  attempt  to  rate  his 
school  by  the  number  passing  the  Regents'  examinations,  is  a  kind 
of  educational  quackery,  which  brings-discredit  to  the  system  of  Re- 
gents examinations  and  perverts  their  proper  functions. 

I  would  like  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  first  two  resolutions  as 
to  the  propriety  of  which  I  imagine  there  will  be  little  or  no  divi- 
sion of  the  house. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  all  the  resolutions  be 
laid  upon  the  table. 

Z>r.  iVatkins:  May  I  be  allowed  a  few  words  in  connection  with 
this  subject  ?  Principal  Hendrick  showed  me  the  resolutions  which 
he  had  presented,  and  we  talked  them  over.  There  are  some  things 
there  I  think  very  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  this  Associ- 
ation, either  at  the  present  time  or  a  year  hence.  I  think  positive 
harm  is  done  to  the  Regents'  examination  by  the  method  in  which 
schools  are  rated  as  shown  by  those  lists  to  which  he  has  referred.  It 
has  come  to  me  in  one  way  and  another  that  the  weak  point  in  ouir 
Regents*  examination  is  that  the  apportionment  of  money  depends 
upon  it.  We  want  to  make  them  examinations  which  are  purely 
scholastic,  and  which  shall  really  tend  in  the  direction  of  the  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  of  the  schools.  We  have  talked  this  over  in  the 
Regents*  office  from  time  to  time,  and  thought  of  it  a  good  deal.  I 
would  be  very  glad  if  the  Associated  Principals,  one  by  one,  in  their 
different  places  throughout  the  state  during  the  year  would  think  of 
this  somewhat  and  form  an  opinion  upon  it,  and  be  able  to  express 
it  at  any  time  to  us,  either  individually  at  the  office  or  here  next  year. 

The  other  question  that  the  resolutions  have  mentioned  in  regard 
to  the  standing  of  schools  as  determined  by  their  number  in  a  cer- 
tain list,  which  is  again  based  upon  the  number  of  pupils  they  pass 
or  the  amount  of  money  which  they  receive,  is  brought  up  against 
the  examinations.  It  seems  to  rae  there  are  some  elements  which 
ought  not  to  come  into  that  question  as  determining  any  such  list.  I 
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want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  principals  to  a  list  which  might  be 
made.  By  the  way,  the  Regents  have  never  made  that  list.  They 
have  been  sorry  that  it  has  been  made  at  all.  There  is  another  list 
which  we  could  make  which  I  believe  would  show  pretty  closely 
what  standard  of  scholarship  and  what  rank  each  school  should  lake 
in  that  list  upon  the  other  basis.  We  do  not  care  to  make  that;  but 
we  should  be  glad  to  have  the  principals,  when  the  next  report  comes 
out,  (or  they  can  take  the  old  list,)  satisfy  themselves  where  upon  that 
list  they  stand.  You  will  find  in  the  schedules  in  the  back  part  of 
the  report  pertaining  to  the  examinations,  the  number  of  pupils 
claimed  and  the  number  of  pupils  allowed  in  each  of  the  branches 
for  the  examination  of  that  year.  For  instance,  if  the  Albany  high 
school  sends  in  fifty  papers  and  we  have  allowed  forty- five,  there  is 
the  standard.  Suppose  you  add  up  all  the  papers  sent  in  by  the 
Albany  high  school  in  all  branches  for  that  year;  and  then  add  the 
number  of  papers  allowed  for  that  number;  suppose  they  have  sent 
in  a  thousand  papers  and  we  have  allowed  nine  hundred  and  fifty, 
there  is  a  percentage  which  shows  something,  and  1  think  is  a  much 
better  basis  for  a  standard  of  scholarship  than  the  number  of  certifi- 
cates given. 

I  simply  suggest  this  to  the  principals  of  the  schools  to  look  at 
and  consider,  as  something  of  a  standard  of  the  scholastic  work  of 
the  schools.  Of  course  if  we  had  reported  to  us  each  time  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  who  entered  the  examination  and  then  the  number  who 
passed,  that  might  furnish  a  good  basis.  Difficulty  arises  from  the 
fact  that  many  times  pupils  come  in  from  surrounding  schools  and 
the  true  work  done  by  the  school  itself  is  not  shown  by  the  number 
that  enter  and  the  number  that  pass.  Hence  we  have  published  for 
two  or  three  years  the  number  claimed  and  the  number  allowed  as 
the  better  basis  for  a  standard  of  scholarship.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  principals  to  this  as  a  proper  measure  or  standard  between  the 
schools,  rather  than  the  number  of  certiflcaies  obtained  or  the  money 
apportioned.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  if  the  principals  think  we 
are  doing  this  thing  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

Principal  Callahan:  With  all  due  respect  to  the  suggestions  of 
Secretary  Watkins,  allow  me  to  say  that  there  are  many  times  when 
examination  papers  are  sent  on  where  it  is  exceedingly  questionable 
whether  they  will  be  allowed  by  the  State  Department  or  not.  Those 
papers  would  not  be  sent  on  if  they  were  to  be  rated  against  the 
school  and  great  injustice  might  be  done  to  students.     Teachers 
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would  not  send  on  the  questionable  papers.  As  it  is  now  there  are 
a  great  many  papers  sent  on  where  the  teachers  do  not  really  ex- 
pect that  ihey  will  be  allowed,  and  yet  they  are  allowed.  It  would 
not  be  a  fair  thing  lo  the  schools  to  rate  them  by  the  number  of  pa- 
pers which  were  rejected. 

Dr.  IVatkins :  I  think  that  can  be  very  easily  amended  and  is 
amended  in  oneway.  Suppose  Principal  Callahan  sends  with  his  papers 
two  or  three  saying  *'  We  send  these  to  you  for  your  consideration. 
We  are  doubtful  ourselves  whether  they  pass.  We  would  like  your 
judgment.  If  you  do  not  pass  them  please  return  them  to  us  and 
make  no  matter  of  record  of  it."  That,  if  they  were  rejected  would 
not  make  them  a  basis;  it  would  make  ihem  a  basis  if  they  were 
accepted. 

Principal  Bunien:  May  I  ask  Dr.  Watkins  one  particular  ques- 
tion ?  How  shall  we  enter  the  paper  that  we  send  as  doubtful  in  our 
reports  ? 

Dr.  Waikins :  I  would  suggest  in  answer  to  that  question  the 
following: — ^if  a  principal  have  one  or  two  papers  and  is  doubt- 
ful which  he  wishes  to  present,  he  send  them  in  a  letter,  asking  to 
have  them  examined  and  entered  if  accepted;  and  not  recorded  if 
not  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Principal  Taylor  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  was  made  a  special  order  for  half-past  four  this  after- 
noon. 

DISCUSSION   ON    "teachers'    MEETINGS." 


Principal  Callahan :  A  point  upon  which  I  wish  information  is 
whether  in  our  schools  it  is  a  necessary  thing  to  have  a  teachers' 
meeting  regularly;  and  whether  it  should  be  a  meeting  of  all  the 
teachers  in  the  district ;  or  whether  it  should  be  a  teachers'  meeting 
of  teachers  of  certain  branches;  or  whether  we  should  have  the 
meeting  divided  between  the  teachers  of  the  high  school,  the  teach- 
ers of  the  grammar  school  and  the  teachers  of  the  primary  depart- 
ment, 

I  find  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  a  teachers'  meeting  where  a  sub- 
ject comes  up  which  deals  with  primary  work  which  takes  up  the 
whole  time.  Those  in  advanced  work  are  not  interested  in  it.  The 
question  which  I  would  like  to  hear  answered  by  the  principals  is 
this,  how  can  a  teachers'  meeting  be  conducted  with  profit  to  all 
the  teachers  in  the  district  ? 
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Principal  Taylor  :  The  practical  advantage  of  this  work  is  a  mat- 
ter that  I  have  been  working  at  for  years. 

I  have  tried  the  form  of  having  all  together  monthly;  I  have  tried 
the  plan  of  having  all  together  weekly.  The  result  of  my  experience, 
in  the  past  few  years  in  which  I  have  had  experience,  has  led  to  the 
following  plan  this  year.  I  think  I  can  commend  it  as  the  best  plan 
that  I  have  met  with  thus  far.  The  work  this  )'ear  has  arranged 
itself  in  the  form  of  four  teachers'  meetings,  the  work  being  divided 
into  four  groups, — the  academic  teachers,  the  senior,  junior,  and  pri- 
mary teachers.  The  teachers  of  music  meet  once  a  week  ;  the  draw- 
ing teachers  meet  me  once  a  week;  the  other  four  departments  meet 
me  once  a  week.  At  the  close  of  the  school  we  spend  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  discussing  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  the 
well  being  of  our  school.  In  this  work  there  is  much  practical  ad- 
vantage in  the  line  of  work  and  of  discipline,  helping  the  teachers 
to  know  better  what  is  wanted,  and  affording  opportunities  for  dis- 
cussion.    I  can  heartily  commend  that  plan  and  that  line  of  work. 

Principal  Fuller :  I  would  not  think  well  of  the  system  of  my 
teachers  meeting  me  once  a  week  ;  not  oftener  than  once  a  month. 
It  would  be  too  much  of  a  task  for  teachers  under  my  supervision  to 
come  a  long  distance  to  the  Central  School  building.  Furthermorej 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  of  any  advantage  to  them,  to  the 
fichool,  or  to  myself.  I  have  not  been  in  the  habtt  of  holding  teach- 
ers' meetings  oftener  than  once  a  month  unless  special  circumstances 
seemed  to  require  it.  At  times,  (perhaps  three  or  four  times  in 
the  course  of  a  year.)  I  have  a  general  meeting  of  all  the  teachers. 
We  meet  together,  discuss  the  school  as  a  whole,  our  course  of  study, 
how  it  is  working,  and  hear  suggestions  as  to  changes.  The  course 
of  study  in  a  graded  school  is  of  such  a  character  that  no  part  can  be 
changed  without  affecting  the  other  parts.  It  is  a  system  of  wheels, 
and  no  wheel  can  be  displaced  or  thrown  out  of  gear  without  affecting 
the  work  of  the  entire  machinery.  So  that  upon  questions  of  that 
character  I  bring  all  the  teachers  together,  usually  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  school  year  when  the  question  comes  up  as  to  our  course 
of  study  forthe  ensuing  year.  The  question  isasked,  perhaps,  "What 
has  your  experience  during  the  last  year  taught  you  with  reference  to 
the  defects,  if  it  has  taught  you  that  there  are  any  such  defects,  in 
our  course  of  study?"  Teachers  are  called  upon  individually  to 
express  their  views  about  the  course  of  study  in  that  grade.  '*  What 
changes  would  you  suggest  ?''     The  teachers  understand  at  the  com- 
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mencement  ot  the  year  that  they  will  be  called  upon  for  an  answer 
to  these  questions  some  time  towards  the  close,  and  consequently 
they  think  the  matter  over  and  whenever  these  questions  come  up, 
they  are  qualified  to  speak.  If  at  any  time  I  think  I  discover  a 
weakness  in  the  working  of  the  primary  department,  or  there  are 
special  suggestions  I  want  to  impress  upon  the  primary  teachers,  I 
call  a  meeting  of  those  primary  teachers.  So  with  regard  to  the  sec- 
ondary teachers.  I  do  not  believe  in  introducing  any  more  ma- 
chinery or  formality  than  is  absolutely  necessary  into  the  conduct  of 
our  graded  schools. 

Principal  Clark:  In  my  first  school  after  I  finished  my  college 
course  we  had  ten  teachers,  and  I  established  a  faculty  meeting 
every  Monday  evening.  I  did  it  not  because  I  saw  any  need  of  it,  but 
because  I  thought  the  dignity  of  the  situation  demanded  it.  As  the 
years  went  by  the  meetings  grew  less  and  less  frequent;  and  although 
I  have  been  only  four  or  five  years  at  it,  I  have  none  now  and  I  have 
not  had  any  in  three  months.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  would 
never  have  any,  but  I  must  confess  that  the  real  need  of  them  does 
not  appear. 

The  Chairman  presented  as  members  of  the  special  committee  or> 
educational  matters  the  following  names: 

Principal  Smkh.  of  Lansingburg  :  Principal  Cheney,  of  Kingfston  ;  Ex-Principal 
Hawkins,  of  Albany  ;  Principal  Whitney,  of  Ogdcnsburg  ;  Principal  Clapp,  of 
Fulton;  Fdncipal  Hill,  of  Havana;  and  Principal  Diamond,  of  Dansville. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  was  at  this  point  pre* 
sented  and  read,  as  follows: 

Risoivdl,  First,  that  the  use  of  the  text  books  in  geometry  should  be  supple-; 
mcnted  by  original  and  inventive  work. 

Second,  That  as  the  Regents'  diplomas  do  not  cover  entrance  to  all  courses  io 
colleges  we  recomraend  the  adoption  of  the  new  diplomas  considered  at  this  meeting. 

Third,  That  it  is  the  opiaion  of  this  conference  that  two  or  three  examinations 
as  the  schools  require  should  be  supplied  by  the  Regents  and  that  it  is  feasible  to 
give  but  partial  examinations  in  November  and  March. 

Fourth,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  two  inspectors  of  schools  be  pro* 
vided  by  the  Board  of  Ivcgents. 

Fifth,  That  it  is  entirely  practical  to  thoroughly  teach  the  elements  of  physic* 
and  chemistry  in  the  academic  schools  of  the  State  and  that  we  recommeod  the 
encouragement  of  individual  laboratory  work. 

Sixth,  That  the  common  school  system  of  the  State  demands  increased  appro- 
priations for  the  support  of  training  classes  and  that  the  work  of  such  classes  should 
cover  two  terms  a  year  of  al  least  sixteen  weeks  each. 

Seventh,  That  it  is  not  desirable  to  decrease  the  severity  of  the  Ciesar  exami- 
nation. 
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On  motion  of  Principal  Comstock  the  resolutions  *'as  they  standi* 
were  adopted,  as  a  whole. 

Adjourned  to  7.30  o'clock  p.m. 

Friday  Evening. 

The  Chairman  ,•  The  Executive  Committee  has  arranged  for  a 
discussion  this  evening  upon  one  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the 
circular  sent  out  to  principals  and  which  seemed  to  interest  a  great 
many  of  them,  namely,  Hoio  shall  we  arouse  an  interest  in  reading 
good  literature  i  As  the  president  of  the  Association,  knowing  that 
Principal  Keyser  has  very  successfully  given  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion during  the  past  year  to  this  topic,  I  invite  him  to  open  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Principal  Keyser :  Mr.  President  :  I  have  not  much  to  say  in 
.regard  to  this  subject.  I  hope  to  draw  out  the  Secretary  of  the 
LBoard  of  Regents  who  I  believe  is  particularly  interested.  Never- 
itbeless  it  is  a  subject  in  which  I  personally  have  a  very  deep  interest, 
'  because  I  think  that  a  boy  or  girl  who  goes  out  from  our  schools 
with  a  love  of  reading  is  well  educated.  I  wish  I  had  any  success- 
ful expedient  which  would  arouse  in  the  minds  of  the  great 
majority  of  pupils,  an  interest  in  good  literature;  but  1  have 
no  such  expedient.  That  work  has  to  be  to  a  large  extent  indi- 
vidual. A  method  which  will  work  with  one  boy  or  girl  will 
not  work  with  another.  Nevertheless  there  are  several  princi- 
Iples  which  I  have  found  to  be  quite  reasonably  successful.  One 
is  this:  I  always  aim  in  recommending  works  of  literature  to 
pupils  who  come  to  me,  to  recommend  something  in  the  line  in  which 
I  find  the  pupil  has  a  natural  interest.  We  want  to  avail  ourselves 
of  all  natural  advantages  in  arousing  a  love  for  literature,  and  wher- 
ever there  is  any  natural  taste  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  I  find  it  very 
useful  to  guide  him  and  cultivate  that  taste.  Poetry  is  a  very  excel- 
lent thing  for  study  in  our  literature  classes;  but  I  have  found  that 
the  majority  of  young  people  will  not  read  poetry  for  pleasure.  I 
talked  very  enthusiastically  at  one  time  of  the  beauties  of  Paradise 
Lost,  and  one  of  my  bright  boys  got  Paradise  Lost  out  of  the  library 
the  next  Friday  afternoon.  He  had  it  renewed  once  or  twice,  and 
then  he  brought  it  back  and  said,  *'  It  was  pretty  tough  work,  Pro- 
fessor; but  I  am  glad  I  stuck  it  through,"  I  noticed  that  he  did 
not  draw  another  work  of  imaginative  literature  out  of  the  library 
for  a  year  after.     Then,  noticing  his  taste,  I  recommended  Motley's 
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Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  to  him.  That  seemed  to  exactly  fit  him 
He  read  it  with  great  enthusiasm;  and  he  seems  to  have  acquired 
a  real  taste  for  historical  reading. 

1  find  that  I  sometimes  aim  a  little  too  low  for  a  pupil.  A  pupil 
came  to  my  library  a  few  months  ago  for  a  book.  He  was  a  young 
boy  from  the  academic  grade,  and  I  looked  out  a  book  that  I  thought 
would  be  suitable  for  him,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  be  inclined  to  take 
it.  He  looked  around  the  library  awhile,  and  took  down  one  of 
Froude's  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects.  It  was  a  nice  looking 
book,  and  I  concluded  that  was  the  reason  he  selected  it.  But  when 
he  brought  it  back  the  next  week  I  knew  that  that  book  hit  him; 
and  when  he  followed  that  book  with  Hammerton's  Intellectual  Life 
and  a  couple  of  Arthur  Help's  Essays^  I  knew  that  boy's  tastes,  and 
I  have  never  since  had  any  difficulty  in  suiting  him  with  just  the 
book  he  wants. 

An  expedient  I  have  used  with  considerable  success  is  the  Re- 
gents' special  subjects.  We  have  a  table  in  the  school- room  with  an 
encyclopaedia  and  some  other  works  of  reference  upon  it,  and  when- 
ever we  have  a  special  topic  in  the  Regents'  examination^  I  put  upon 
the  table  all  the  works  we  have  in  the  library  on  that  special  subject 
and  encourage  the  pupils  to  take  them  whenever  they  please.  I  find 
I  get  a  good  deal  of  reading  done  in  this  way,  although  I  am  a  little 
suspicious  that  there  is  a  little  "  cram"  about  it,  and  that  it  is  not  so 
much  a  stimulus  to  the  love  of  literature  as  it  might  be.  On  this 
table  I  also  put  the  books  which  bear  especially  on  the  subjects  we 
have  in  any  particular  class,  hoping  that  the  pupils  dipping  into 
them  now  and  then  may  acquire  a  desire  to  read  them. 

However,  an  expedient  which  I  adopted  last  term  has  been  the 
most  successful  of  anything  I  have  ever  tried.  I  got  up  what  I  called 
an  elementary  reading  course.  I  made  a  list  of  forty  volumes,  one 
for  each  month  of  the  academic  course^  and  had  it  printed  in  this 
little  paper  in  as  compact  form  as  I  could,  and  gave  it  out  to  the 
pupils  as  a  reading  course.  I  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  explain 
to  them  that  it  was  not  a  course  of  study,  but  that  it  was  a  course 
in  pleasant  literature,  a  course  which  I  expected  they  would  find 
pleasant  and  at  the  same  time  profitable.  I  was  a  little  ashamed  of 
myself  when  I  read  it  over  to  see  how  very  elementary  it  was.  But 
the  pupils  who  would  read  works  which  were  more  solid  than  those, 
I  could  lead  on  without  trouble  I  did  not  need  any  reading  course 
for  those  pupils.     It  was  aimed  at  the  average  boy  and  average  girl. 
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I  tried  to  put  on  this  list  of  forty  books  not  a  single  book  that  pupils  of 
that  age  would  find  uninteresting,  so  that  when  ihey  had  read  this  list 
of  forty  books  they  would  have  had  a  considerable  course  of  litera- 
ture, some  of  which  at  least  was  substantially  valuable,  and  none  of 
which  they  found  hard  reading.  If  I  am  to  judge  from  the  amount 
of  interest  shown  in  the  course  thus  far,  it  is  an  expedient  which 
promises  to  prove  fruitful.  I  offer  a  diploma  or  certificate  at  the  end 
of  the  course,  which  we  shall  confer  at  our  anniversary  exercises  the 
same  as  any  other  diploma,  and  I  think  that  will  have  a  little  stimu- 
lating effect  in  causing  pupils  to  persevere  who  otherwise  would  not. 
The  list  is  not  complete;  in  the  first  place  because  it  had  to  be  easy; 
in  the  second  place,  it  was  conditioned  by  the  books  that  we  had  in 
our  library  and  by  the  notions  prevalent  in  the  school  regarding  cer- 
tain books.  Somebody  who  had  read  a  certain  volume  said  it  was  not 
a  good  book  and  that  idea  spread  abroad.  Some  books  that  I 
should  otherwise  have  put  in  I  left  out  because  I  knew  they  would 
fail.  There  were  certain  books  I  put  in,  because  there  was  a  gen- 
eral opinion  among  the  pupils  that  those  were  interesting  books.  I 
have  a  few  copies  of  this  course  here  which  I  would  be  glad  to  give 
to  anyone  who  is  interested  in  it.  But  a  course  would  have  to  be 
made  according  to  the  library  and  according  to  circumstances.  But 
the  scheme  I  have  found  to  be  a  good  one. 

Dr,  McKay :  We  have  found  that  a  course  of  reading  has  worked 
very  successfully  in  our  school.  We  have  tried  it  now  for  four  or 
five  years.  We  have  a  course  of  reading  which  we  have  published 
in  our  catalogue  the  same  as  our  courses  of  study.  It  is  understood 
by  the  members  of  the  school  that  they  are  expected  to  read  during 
their  course  a  certain  percentage  of  the  books  there  named.  In 
addition  to  that  and  to  encourage  it  and  to  cultivate  this  love  for  read- 
ing, we  work  our  literature  classes  in  that  direction.  The  advanced 
classes  have  literature  every  day  in  the  week;  critical  study  of  authors. 
TheB  and  C  classes  have  two  periods  a  week  in  literature;  and  the  D 
class,  the  lowest  class,  one  period  in  a  week.  The  teachers  of  liter- 
ature in  those  classes  make  this  the  basis  of  their  composition 
work,  direct  them  in  their  readings,  by  observations  on  the  books 
they  have  read  in  the  class,  making  that  the  basis  of  composition 
work.  Many  of  these  compositions  are  of  course  read  in  class  and 
selections  are  read  from  ihem  in  our  morning  exercises  as  a  stimu- 
lus to  good  work  in  that  direction.  We  have  found  that  this  has 
worked  very  successfully  and  has  to  a  certain  extent  increased  the 
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love  for  literature,  I  think  the  pupiIs»aftertheygo  from  the  school, 
through  the  influence  of  this  course,  go  further  and  read  more  books 
than  they  would  had  they  not  been  directed  in  it  at  first  by  a  course 
of  reading.  When  they  goto  the  library  they  don't  know  what  books 
they  want ;  they  don't  know  what  books  to  read.  Here  is  a  selec- 
tion of  books  made  for  them  ;  that  is,  a  number  of  books  in  each 
year  in  the  course.  They  can  make  their  selection  from  that.  It 
directs  them  in  their  reading-  The  course  of  reading  is  made  out 
with  reference  to  the  different  tastes  of  different  pupils.  Of  course 
all  would  not  read  the  same  books  ;  but  there  is  a  choice. 

Secretary  Dewey  :  I  would  like  to  find  out  from  the  priscipals  who 
are  here  to-night  how  many  are  using  any  portion  of  the  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  appropriated  by  the  state  for  district  libraries. 
That  is  a  bit  of  information  that  Judge  Draper  and  I  would  partic- 
ularly like  just  at  this  time.  We  have  some  legislation  on  hand  iD 
regard  to  that,     I  am  sorry  he  is  not  present. 

Frincipal  Hunt,  of  Troy:  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  some  cities 
that  library  fund  reaches  the  general  fund,  and  so  goes  to  pay 
teachers'  wages;  and  unfortunately  we  are  so  situated  that  we  do  not 
get  any  of  that  money  at  all.  In  Troy  the  money  for  the  library 
fund  goes  into  the  general  fund,  I  do  not  know  but  that  is  also  true 
in  some  other  cities. 

Secretary  Dewey :  The  point  I  am  after,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this: — 
The  appropriation  was  made  with  the  idea  of  providing  the  best 
reading  for  the  citizens  of  this  state.  If  you  are  going  to  do  any- 
thing substantial  in  this  most  important  phase  of  education,  you  want 
the  best  books.  It  is  not  enough  to  undertake  to  develop  interest 
with  such  books  as  you  have  at  your  hand.  If  there  are  better 
books,  if  there  are  more  interesting  books,  the  principals  ought  to 
have  them.  It  is  like  asking  a  man  to  do  the  finest  kind  of  work 
with  inferior  tools.  The  state  made  this  appropriation  years  ago 
with  the  idea  that  it  would  help  very  materially  in  supplying  the  best  1 
books  throughout  the  state.  That  idea  was  copied  in  some  seven- 
teen other  states,  and  it  has  been  pointed  to  as  a  failure  in  almost  all 
of  the  states.  My  own  feeling  in  regard  to  it  is  that  the  law  which 
allows  that  money,  appropriated  for  books,  to  be  used  for  teachers* 
wages  or  incidental  expenses  is  all  wrong;  it  is  a  perversion  of  the 
proper  use.  The  state  will  pay  money  enough  to  buy  these  other 
things,  but  not  out  of  the  money  that  is  supplied  for  books.     All  of 
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I  that  fifty  thousand  dollars  is  simply  and  wholly  for  the  purpose  of 
'  purchasing  books. 

Mr.  Bardeen  .•     *     ♦     *     It  seems  to  me  that  when  this  question 

of  library  money  comes  before  the  legislature  it  should  be  accora- 

ipanied  by  two  very  positive  provisions:  one  that  the  money  for  at! 

[the  districts  of  the  town  be  united  for  a  district  library;  and  another 

Ithat  all  purchases  be  made  from  a  list  of  books  furnished  by  the 

]  Regents  or  by  the  Department.     You  all  know  what  subscription 

books  are  and  what  the  agents  are.     You  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 

get  rid  of  an  agent,  and  how  often  you  buy  a  book  you  do  not  want 

in  order  to  dispatch  him.     When  a  trustee  can  rid   himself  of  an 

agent  with  other  people's  money  you  see  what  sort  of  books  you  will 

get  in  the  schools. 

Principal  Hill :  The  earliest  memory  I  have  of  reading  is  from 
books  that  were  from  one  of  the  libraries  belonging  to  a  district  in 
the  country,  in  an  old  log  school  house  which  I  attended  when  a 
boy.  I  know  in  that  community  the  library  was  a  great  institution 
and  was  read  by  all  of  the  inhabitants.  These  books  of  travel  that 
have  been  referred  to  made  a  great  impression  upon  me.  I  think 
that  the  reason  those  libraries  went  out  of  use  at  that  time  was  the 
■fact  that  the  neighborhood  read  all  the  books,  there  were  no  new 
ones  added,  and  so  they  came  to  disuse.  I  know  that  was  the  case 
with  the  library  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  seems  to  me  there  should 
be  some  way  in  which  these  libraries  could  be  renewed  or  changed 
from  time  to  time. 

Prof.  Williams  :  I  think  that  this  matter  of  inculcating  a  love  of 
good  literature  commences  somewhat  earlier  than  with  the  acade- 
mies. I  have  been  thinking  of  a  scene  that  impressed  me  very  viv- 
idly a  little  over  two  years  ago;  and  it  impressed  me  more  vividly  I 
think  than  anything  else  I  saw  in  all  those  weeks  of  visiting  the  Ger- 
man schools.  I  can  see  the  place  now,  in  one  of  the  citizens'  schools 
in  Leipsic,  where  there  was  a  teacher  who  bad  been  lamed  (I  think 
in  the  Franco- Prussian  war).  He  was  teaching  a  class  reading 
from  somewhat  extended  selections  which  were  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  children.  It  was  not  put  there  merely  for  reading  ;  it  was  a  part  of 
their  language  and  literature.  The  thing  which  was  being  read  was 
some  part  of  Schiller,  and  the  beauty  of  the  literature  and  the  enthu- 
siasm which  it  excited  in  those  young  children, (not  more  than  ten  years 
of  age,)  impressed  itself  most  vividly  upon  me ;  and  1  wished  that 
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the  teachers  of  reading  in  our  elementary  schools  in  this  country 
could  see  the  manner  in  which  this  poor  lame  fellow  was  teaching 
and  impressing  the  personality  of  one  of  the  great  German  littera- 
teurs upon  the  children  of  the  citizens  of  Leipsic.  If  we  could  have 
that  way  of  teaching  reading  instead  of  mere  perfunctory  pronun- 
ciation of  words,  with  more  or  less  indistinctness  of  enunciation  ; 
if  we  could  have  that  teaching  of  reading  which  secured  on  the  part 
of  those  children  a  thorough  imaginative  realization  of  the  sentiments 
they  were  uttering,  and  something  of  the  force  and  beauty  of  the 
language  they  were  using,  (and  that  can  be  secured  only,  of  course, 
through  proper  teaching,)  1  think  that  very  much  could  be  done  in 
the  promotion  of  the  literary  tastes  before  young  people  enter  our 
high  schools  and  academies. 

Secretary  Dewey :  Some  of  you  have  suggested  that  the  Secretary 
could  make  a  list  of  books.  I  would  not  dare  make  a  list  of  books 
for  libraries  or  schools.  I  should  want  any  amount  of  assistance  in 
making  one. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this  :  if  you  can  contrive  in  your 
schools  to  teach  your  pupils  to  read  intelligently,  and  have  instilled 
into  their  minds  notions  of  the  importance  of  an  upright  life,  you 
have  turned  out  men  of  good  education,  because  you  have  given 
them  the  means  with  which  to  get  an  education.  If  you  turn  them 
out  knowing  every  definition  in  grammar,  and  if  they  can  make  every 
demonstration  in  geometry  and  they  yet  come  out  with  no  taste  for 
reading  and  no  ability  to  read,  they  have  not  an  education  and  you 
have  not  done  your  duty.  That  is  my  opinion  in  regard  to  that,  and 
I  beiieve,  if  you  look  into  it  squarely,  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
that  is  the  problem  which  is  before  us. 

You,  as  academic  principals,  reach  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
who  ought  to  be  reached  by  this  work.  The  colleges  do  not  get  at 
them.  You  must  do  this  work.  The  teaching  of  reading  means  to 
teach  the  boy  or  girl  to  hold  before  his  eyes  a  piece  of  paper  and 
have  the  emotions  and  the  thoughts  of  the  author  reproduced  in 
his  own  mind. 

The  question  about  pauses  long  enough  to  count  one  at  a  comma 
and  so  long  at  a  period  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  Mere  elo- 
cution is  good  enough;  I  am  much  interested  in  that,  but  it  is 
not  all. 

I  say  it  is  the  work  of  the  schools  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  to 
read,  and  it  is  about  all  we  are  going  to  accomplish  in  the  public 
schools.     The  most  we  can  hope  for  is  to  teach  them  the  way  to  read 
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intelligently.  If  we  do  that  and  then  supply  them,  through  the  public 
libraries,  with  the  best  books  out  of  the  enormous  mass,  they  will  go 
on  and  get  a  good  education. 

If  the  university  or  the  Regents*  office  or  the  stale  librarian  un- 
dertake this  central  work,  undertake  to  help  you  in  the  selection  of 
books,  to  provide  loan  libraries  for  you,  or  to  afford  any  other  assist- 
ance, you  have  got  to  play  a  very  important  pari  in  helping  us  in 
reaching  the  individuals  that  need  it. 

The  great  problem  of  the  hour  in  the  selection  of  books  is  to 
select  the  best  books. 

Mr.  Bardeen  made  a  suggestion  which  has  been  made  from  a  va- 
riety of  sources.  Judge  Draper  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  I 
think  every  thoughtful  man  will  come  to  that  conclusion,  that  some 
central  authority,  giving  a  great  deal  of  time  to  it,  taking  a  great 
deal  of  advice,  should  prepare  a  list  that  will  be  furnished,  every 
book  upon  which  shall  be  desirable  and  a  good  book  of  high  grade. 
Then  let  the  schools  select  from  that  list 

At  my  suggestion  last  year  inquiries  were  sent  out  to  forty  or  fifty 
libraries.  Judge  Draper  and  I  came  to  the  clear  conclusion  that 
there  was  an  enormous  work  to  be  done  there;  and  he  said  that  the 
work  ought  to  be  done  in  the  state  library  because  it  is  library  work. 
The  intention  was  not  solely  to  supply  school  libraries;  it  was  intend- 
ed to  supply  general  reading  for  the  public  and  good  libraries  for 
the  schools.  He  is  ready  to  ask  the  legislature  to  devote  this 
whole  thing  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  At  the  same 
time  he  wants  to  supply  the  schools  with  distinctly  school  libraries. 
We  are  quite  agreed  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  If  that  plan  can  be 
carried  through,  so  that  we  will  get  on  our  statute  books  a  satisfactory 
law  for  the  formation  of  public  libraries,  so  that  we  shall  get  this 
money  used  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  make  arrangements  so  that 
the  best  selections  of  books  can  be  brought  before  all  those  who 
have  to  do  with  it,  something  may  be  accomplished.  And  it  is  not  only 
those  who  have  libraries  under  their  charge;  but  if  a  principal  has 
no  library,  he  ought  to  be  the  man  of  all  others  who  would  see  the 
good  that  may  be  accomplished  in  this  way. 

After  discussion,  Principal  Hunt  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Associated  Academic  Princi- 
pals of  the  State  of  New  York  that  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Regents  in  the  line  of  providing  libraries  and  library  facilities 
for  the  schools  of  the  state  are  heartily  approved. 

fSECONDED  AND  CARRIED.] 

A.  C.  Hill,  Secretary. 
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The  following  principals,  and  ex-principals  eligible  to  membership 
tinder  the  constitution^  are  members  of  the  Associated  Academic 
Principals,  and  were  present  at  the  Holiday  Conference  of  1889  : 

John  G.  Allen,  Principal,  Free  Academy,  Rochester. 
S.  D.  Arms,  Principal,  Union  School,  Gilbertsville. 
George  A.  Bacon,  Ex- Principal,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Leland  C.  Ball,  Principal.  Union  School.  Brookfield. 

A.  G.  Benedict,  Principal,  Houghton  Seminary,  Clinton. 
N.  L.  Bcnham,  Principal,  Union  School,  Niagara  Falls. 
N.  P.  Brownin{j.  Ex-Principal,  Buffalo. 
George  E.  Bul!is,  Principal,  Union  School,  Manlius. 
W.  E.  Bunlcn,  Principal,  Ulster  Academy,  RondouL 
Henry  White  Callahan,  Principal,  Union  Academy,  Penn  Yaq. 
F.  S.  Capen,  Principal,  Normal  School,  New  Paltz. 
W,  G.  Carmer,  Principal,  Union  School,  Dolgevillc, 
Mary  E.  Catton,  Principal,  Union  School,  Perry. 
J.  W.  Chandler,  Principal,  Academy,  Jordan. 
Francis  J.  Cheney,  Principal,  Academv,  Kingston. 

B.  G.  Clapp,  Principal.  Union  School,  Fulton. 
Henry  G,  Clarke,  Principal.  Classical  Union  School.  Palmyra. 
Noah  T.  Clarke.  Ex- Principal,  Canaadaigua. 
I.  N.  Clements,  Principal.  Seminary,  Cazenovia. 
W.  H.  Coats,  Principal,  Union  School,  Elizabethtown. 
Strong  Comstoclf,  Principal,  Union  School,  Walton. 

0.  P.  Conant,  Ex-Principal,  743  Broadway,  New  York. 
F.  W.  Crumb,  Principal,  Union  School,  North  Brooktield. 
Elisha  Curtis,  Principal,  Academy,  Sodus. 

F.  J.  Diamond,  Principal,  Union  School,  Dansville 
H.  r,  Emerson,  Principal,  High  School,  Buffalo. 
D.  M.  Estee,  Principal,  Union  School,  Canisteo. 
J.  A,  Estee,  Principal,  Union  School,  Addison. 

1.  N.  Failor,  Principal.  Union  School,  Baldwinsville 

D.  C.  Farr,  Principal,  Union  School,  Glens  Falls, 
Alexander  D.  Filer. 

Arthur  H.  Flack,  Principal,  Academy,  Claverack. 
W.  S.  Flint,  Principal,  Union  School,  F'ort  Covington 
Gardner  Fuller,  Principal,  Union  School,  Batavia. 
n.  A.  Gaylord,  Principal,  Union  Academy,  Belleville 
Willis  D.  Graves.  Principal,  Acidemy,  Delhi. 

E.  W.  Griffith,  Principal,  Union  School,  Norwich. 
E.  J.  Hamiltor.,  Ex-Principal,  Oswego. 

G.  R.  H.immond,  Principal,  Starkey  Seminary,  Eddytown 
E.  S.  Harris,  Principal.  Union  School,  Cambridge. 
Charics  E.  Hawkins,  Ex-Princip:d,  Albany. 
H.  H.  Hawkins,  Principal,  Union  School,  Deposit. 
Welland  Hendrick,  Principal,  Union  School,  Saratoga, 
A.  C.  Hill,  Principal,  Cook  Academy,  Havana. 
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SPECIAL   CONFERENCE  OF    TILE  MASSACHUSETTS 

HIGH  SCHOOL  MASTERS,  HELD  IN  BOSTON, 

JANUARY  iS,  1890. 


In  accordance  with  a  call  signed  by  Messrs.  John  Tetlow,  William 
H.  Lambert,  Frank  A.  Hill,  Ray  Greene  Ruling,  and  George  E, 
Gay,  and  dated  Jan.  10,  some  fifty  gentlemen  and  ladies  assembled 
in  the  chapel  of  Boston  University  (iz  Somerset  St.).  The  object 
of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  the  need  of  superior  normal  instruc- 
tion for  persons  who  wish  to  become  teachers  in  high  schools. 

The  meeting  was  composed  mainly  of  high  school  principals, 
though  a  few  others  were  present.  Following  is  a  nearly  complete 
list  of  those  in  attendance: 


Marioo  E.  H .  Barrows,  Hop«daIe. 

A.  G.  Boyden,  Bridgewater, 

Wm.  F.  Bradbury',  Cambridge. 

W.  R.  Butler.  Reading. 

Elmer  H.   Capen,  President  of  Tafts 

College. 
George  H.  Carey.  Lynn. 
P.  J.  Cha-sc,  East  Douglas. 
Emily  S.  Clark,  Roslindalc. 
Charles  M.  Clay,  Roxbury. 
F.  F,  Cobum,  Lowell. 
J.  H.  Davis,  Somerville. 
Hon.  John  W.  Dickiosoa,  Newton. 


George  R.  Dwelly,  Watertown. 
Frederick  T.  Farnsworth,  Brookline. 
Arthur  E.  Ford,  Clinton. 
George  E,  Gay,  Maiden. 
Arthur  L.  Goodrich,  Salem. 
J.  N.  Ham,  Lexington. 
E.  R.  Harding,  Winthrop. 
Frank  A.  Hill,  Cambridge. 
Sumner  W.  Hines,  Manchester. 
C.  A.  Holbrook,  Peabody. 
Frank  S.  Hotaling,  Framingham. 
Ray  Greene  Hulttig,  New  Bedford. 
Clarence  E.  Kelley,  Haverhill, 
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Henry  H.  Kendall,  Walpole. 

C.  H.  Ktlborn.  Boston. 

J.  C.  Knowlton,  Lincoln. 

M.  C.  Lamprey,  Easton. 

James  W,  MacDonaltl.  Stoneharo. 

George  H.  Martin,  Lynn. 

IL  IJ.  Nevens,  North  Allleboro. 

John  O.  Norris,  Charlcstown. 

John  A.  O'Keefe.  Lynn. 

Edward  Parker,  Urockton. 

G.  W.  Parsons.  WItithrop. 


G.  F.  Partridge,    Boston. 
A,  K.  Potter,  Middleboro. 
John  T.  Prince.  Ncwtonvilic. 
A,  S.  Roe.  Worcester. 
George  W.  Rollins,  Boston. 
E.  D.  Russell,  WaliJiam. 
Fred  L.  Sawyer,  Marbl^-head. 
John  Tctlow,  Boston. 
A.  E.  Tuttic,  Amesbury. 
George  A.  Walton.  Newton. 
A.  E,  Winshtp,  Soraervillc. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  John  Tetlow  of  Boston. 
who  announced  the  object  of  the  meeting  in  an  address  of  which 
the  following  is  a  summary. 

Mr.  Tetlow  briet^y  reviewed  the  argument  of  a  paper  on  *'The  Duty 
of  the  Colleges  to  make  Provision  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  for  the 
Secondary  Schools,"  read  by  Professor  Sewall  before  the  "New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools*'*  last 
October,  and  of  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper.  That  discussion,  he  said,  had  already  borne  fruit;  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  had  at  a  recent  meeting  of  that  Board,  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  of  advanced  grade,  distinct 
from  those  now  existing,  as  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  demand 
for  such  professional  training.  Moreover,  a  sub  committee,  with 
President  Capen  of  Tufts  College  as  Chairman,  had  been  appointed 
to  consider  and  report  upon  the  subject;  and  that  subcommittee 
had  held  a  formal  conference,  and  framed  a  tentative  scheme,  which 
would  be  recommended  for  adoption  at  the  ne.xt  stated  meeting  of 
the  Board. 

Mr.  Tellow  then  read,  for  the  information  of  the  meeting,  parts 
of  a  personal  letter  received  from  President  Capen,  in  which  the 
scheme  referred  to  was  outlined.  In  brief,  it  proposed  the  establish- 
ment, under  state  control,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  of  a  High  Normal 
School,  by  means  of  an  appropriation  to  be  applied  for  at  the  present 
session  of  the  legislature. 

As  the  initiative  had  thus  been  taken  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, it  would  not  be  becoming  in  the  masters  of  high  schools  to 
forestall  the  action  of  that  Board;  but  they  might,  with  special  pro- 
prietyt  come  to  its  support  with  such  suggestions  as  their  experience 

*  The  "Official  Report  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara- 
tory Schools"  appeared  in  the  Noventtber,  i38y,  issue  of  Tuk  AcAnKMV. 
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qualified  ihcm  to  make,  and  with  offers  of  such  service  as  they,  bet- 
ter than  ai\y  other  class  of  persons,  could  render.  The  speaker 
hoped,  therefore,  that  at  this  meeting  some  such  questions  would  be 
discussed  as  the  following:  What  should  be  the  outfit  of  a  high 
school  teacher  for  the  practice  of  his  profession?  Do  the  exist- 
ing normal  schools  furnish  this  outfit?  If  not,  should  it  be  furnished 
through  the  establishment  of  chairs  of  pedagogy  in  the  colleges 
and  universities,  or  through  the  establishment  of  a  distinct  school  ? 
If  through  the  latter,  what  should  be  the  main  features  of  such  a 
school?  Further,  when  these  and  related  questions  had  been  fully 
discussed,  he  hoped  that  a  communication  of  some  sort,  either 
in  the  form  of  resolutions,  or  of  an  address,  would  be  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  conveying  appreciative  recognition  of  the  service 
which  that  Board  had  already  rendered  in  the  matter  under  consider- 
ation, and  expressing  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  masters  in  co-operale 
in  any  way  in  which  they  could  be  of  service. 

Mr.  Tetlow  then  called  upon  the  audience  to  choose  a  presiding 
officer.  The  choice  fell  upon  Mr.  John  O.  Norris  of  Charlestown, 
and  he  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Ray  Greene  Ruling  of  New  Bed- 
ford was  elected  secretary. 

After  the  organization  had  thus  been  effected,  Mr.  Tetlow  was 
called  upon  by  the  Chairman  to  discuss  the  first  of  the  questions  just 
suggested,  with  reference  to  the  outfit  which  the  high  school  teacher 
should  possess  before  entering  upon  the  work  of  his  profession. 
His  remarks  were  substantially  as  follows; 

Foremost  among  the  qualifications  of  the  high  school  teacher  should 
be  scholarship, — not  necessarily  profound  scholarship,  but  rather 
scholarhness.  This,  in  most  cases,  comes  as  the  natural  result  of  pro- 
longed contact  with  liberal  studies  during  the  formative  period  of 
life, — in  other  words,  as  the  result  of  a  collegiate  course  of  study. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  high  school  teacher's  task  to  prepare  his  pupils 
for  a  liberal  course  of  training,  and  therefore  he  should  himself  have 
passed  through  that  training.  A  collegiate  course  of  training,  then, 
or  its  equivalent,  should  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  qualifica- 
tion for  high  school  work. 

But  this  alone  is  not  sufficient.  There  should  be  superadded  pro- 
fessional training.  This  should  include:  instruction  in  the  '*  history  of 
education;  in  the  philosophy  of  education,  involving  study  of  the 
mind  as  related  to  the  body,  the  development  of  the  mind,  the  value 
of  the  different  studies,  and  their  effects  on  the  growing  mind;  in  the 
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art  of  teaching,  indudtng  the  application  of  psychological  principles 
and  the  use  of  methods;  and  the  practice  of  free  exaniination  and 
discussion  by  teacher  and  pupils  together  of  all  the  most  obscure 
and  difficult  problems  which  confront  the  teacher."  To  these 
elements  of  professional  training,  as  stated  by  Professor  Sewall,  I 
should  add,  some  preliminary  practice  in  teaching  under  the  eye  of 
acknowledged  masters  in  the  art. 

Opportunities  for  such  professional  training  are  not  now  open  to 
college  graduates.  The  existing  normal  schools  do  not  meet  the 
demand,  for  the  reason  that  they  necessarily  adapt  their  instruction 
to  the  relatively  untrained  minds  of  their  actual  pupils.  This  is  not 
said  in  disparagement  of  normal  schools.  Those  schools  are  doing 
admirably  the  work  for  which  they  were  designed;  but,  under  exist- 
ing conditions,  they  do  not  attract  college  graduates,  because  they 
do  not  adequately  meet  their  needs. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Ray  Greene  Huling,  of  New  Bedford, 
who  discussed  the  question  whether  the  existing  normal  schools 
furnish  the  preparation  needed  by  high  school  teachers. 

He  alluded  to  the  noble  work  which  the  normal  schools  have  un- 
doubtedly done  for  elementary  education  and  declared  them  invalu- 
able to  the  state.  As  to  their  deficiencies,  he  felt  himself  ill-prepared 
to  make  intelligent  criticism,  because  of  lack  of  familiarity  with  their 
practical  workings.  From  an  examination  of  the  printed  catalogues 
he  saw  that  the  four  years'  courses  made  provision  on  paper,  for 
nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  professional  instruction  which  seemed  to 
Professor  Sewall  and  President  Adams  to  be  requisite.  But  even  in 
these  there  was  one  evident  lack.  No  provision  was  made  for  prac- 
tice in  teaching  high  school  subjects  to  pupils  of  the  high  schoo?  age 
under  expert  supervision.  The  very  important  fact  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  these  courses  do  not  attract  the  future  high  school 
teachers.  College  graduates  seldom  attend  the  normal  schools  and 
those  who  do,  complain  that  these  institutions  seem  dreary  to  them. 
Nor  is  the  cause  far  to  seek.  Men  and  women  of  liberal  training 
cannot  with  satisfaction  pursue  studies  side  by  side  with  high  school 
graduates  or  even  pupils  fresh  from  the  grammar  schools.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  some  other  agency  must  be  employed  to  prepare  high 
school  teachers  than  the  normal  schools  which  now  exist.  This  fact 
was  not  left  to  the  high  school  masters  to  point  out;  the  normal 
teachers  were  the  first  to  observe  and  to  declare  it.  In  proof  of  this, 
Mr.  Huling  read  the  following  resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the 
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National  Normal  School  Association  in  1872,  having  been  reported 
by  a  committee  chosen  for  the  purpose  a  year  before: 

*^  Resolved^  That  in  every  state  there  should  be  established,  accord- 
ing to  its  population  and  resources,  one  or  more  normal  schools  or 
colleges  of  a  high  order,  for  the  special  training  of  teachers  for  high 
schools,  for  elementary  normal  schools,  and  for  the  preparation  of 
superintendents  of  schools  for  cities  and  towns." 

The  speaker  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  as  early  as  fifteen  years 
ago  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  had  considered  this  ques- 
tion, and  that  Secretary  White  in  his  annual  report  had  recom- 
mended action  something  like  that  now  proposed  by  the  committee 
of  the  Board.  He  congratulated  the  high  school  masters  that  all 
parties  to  the  case  seemed  now  to  be  approaching  unanimity  of 
opinion  on  the  main  question.  This  secured,  the  details  could  read- 
ily be  adjusted. 

Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  was  called  upon  by  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dickinson  expres.sed  pleasure  in  the  movement  by  the  high 
school  masters  of  the  state  in  favor  of  securing  more  efficient  means 
for  their  professional  training.  He  said  the  subject  is  an  important 
one  on  account  of  the  relations  which  the  high  schools  hold  to  the 
elementary  schools  below  them,  and  because  the  high  schools  are 
the  scientific  schools  of  our  system. 

The  Board  of  Education,  some  years  ago,  made  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  subject  Three  plans  were  considered  for  furnishing 
adequate  normal  instruction  for  those  who  were  to  become  instruct- 
ors in  high  schools. 

One  plan  provided  for  a  high  normal  school  for  training  gradu- 
ates of  the  colleges,  or  for  those  who  had  passed  through  a  course 
of  studies  at  one  of  the  existing  normal  schools.  Another  plan  pro- 
posed the  reorganizing  of  one  of  the  present  normal  schools  for 
advanced  instruction.  A  third  plan  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  four  years*  course  of  studies  in  each  of  the  present  schools.  The 
last  was  considered  the  most  feasible,  and  was  adopted.  Each  of 
the  five  state  normal  schools  is  now  organized  for  a  four  years' 
course  of  professional  study  which  if  completed  will  train  the  teacher 
for  his  work  in  the  high  school. 

The  normal  schools  were  established  to  teach  the  history  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching.  This  ts  their 
appropriate  work.     All  grades  of  teachers  should  be  subject  to  the 
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same  professional  training.  An  elementary  teacher  cannot  teach 
the  elements  of  science  intelligently  without  a  knowledg^e  of  scien- 
tific methods,  nor  can  a  scientific  teacher  teach  the  sciences  intelli- 
gently without  a  knowledge  of  elementary  methods.  This  is  due  to 
the  relations  that  elementary  holds  to  scientific  knowledge. 

A  normal  school  or  college  would  be  radically  defective  in  our 
commonwealth  if  it  did  not  provide  for  a  study  of  all  grades  of  teach- 
ing belonging  to  our  system  of  schools. 

To  secure  the  highest  and  best  ends  that  the  schools  are  capable 
of  producing,  all  grades  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school  should 
be  taught  by  teachers  of  sound  learning  and  a  thorough  pedagogical 
training.  When  there  is  a  public  demand  for  such  teachers,  the 
graduates  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  will  not  hesitate  to 
enter  any  school  where  such  training  can  be  obtained. 

Mr.  George  R.  Dwelly^  principal  of  the  high  school  at  VVatertown, 
wished  to  indicate  his  pleasure  at  hearing  of  the  plan  proposed  by 
President  Capen's  committee.  He  strongly  hoped  that  it  would  be 
followed  by  the  Board.  He  had  been  in  a  position  to  observe  how 
much  the  lower  schools  had  been  benefitted  by  the  normal  schools. 
Let  us  have  the  same  element  of  improvement  in  high  school  work. 
For  his  own  part  he  would  prefer  a  professional  school  like  those  of 
law  and  medicine,  but  the  proposed  plan  seems  all  that  is  now  attain- 
able. 

Mr,  A.  L.  Goodrich,  principal  of  the  Salem  High  School,  agreed 
that  the  normal  schools  have  done  good  work  for  schools  of  lower 
grade  than  the  high  school.  He  wished  to  say  no  word  against  that. 
His  experience  had  been,  on  the  contrary,  an  evidence  in  their  favor. 
He  had  found  that,  with  the  normal  stamp  upon  her>  a  candidate  for 
a  position  in  the  high  school  is  a  formidable  person.  The  public  and 
the  average  committeeman  make  no  distinction.  A  normal  school 
graduate  is,  they  thinks  fitted  lo  teach  anything  anywhere!  To  this 
practical  difficulty  he  desired  to  call  attention.  He  hoped  the  pro- 
posed school  would  succeed  in  educating  the  public  to  distinguish. 

Mr.  George  E.  Gay,  principal  of  the  Maiden  High  School  (who 
was  the  initiator  of  the  conference)  spoke  upon  the  last  question 
suggested  by  Mr.  Tetlow^—  What  should  be  the  main  features  of  such 
a  school  as  is  needed?     His  views  were  as  follows: 

An  ideal  normal  school,  of  the  grade  proposed,  must  look  in  two 
directions.  Its  work  must  correspond  to  the  attainments  of  its  stu. 
dentSj  and  it  must  be  adapted  to  the  demands  made  upon  its  grad- 
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uates.  Since  the  attainments  of  its  students  and  the  work  of  its 
graduates  are  both  essentially  different  from  those  of  our  established 
normal  schools,  the  school  must  differ  in  many  respects  from  exist- 
ing schools. 

Three  essential  features  of  a  high  normal  school  present  them- 
selves at  once.  It  must  give  the  principles  of  teaching  which 
underlie  successful  high  school  work;  it  must  give  practice  in  teach- 
ing high  school  studies;  and  it  must  give  helpful  criticism  and  sug- 
gestion. 

These  general  features  secured,  the  details  will  fall  readily  into 
place. 

To  secure  these  there  must  be  instructors,  a  practice  school,  and 
opportunity  for  the  observation  of  the  best  methods  of  instruction 
now  employed  in  high  school  work. 

All  of  these  would  be  secured  if  the  school  should  be  organized 
under  the  best  instructors  in  connection  with  some  existing  high 
school  of  the  first  grade.  Let  us  suppose,  as  a  possibility,  that  some 
suburban  city  should  wish  to  secure  the  location  of  such  a  school.  It 
would  give  up  to  the  Board  of  Education  the  control  of  its  whole 
high  school  instruction.  The  normal  school  and  high  school  could 
then  use  the  same  building.  The  teachers  of  the  normal  school 
would  have  charge  of  departments  in  the  high  school,  and  give  some 
of  the  regular  instruction  to  the  high  school  classes,  other  teachers 
being  employed  as  necessary  to  provide  for  its  complete  curriculum. 
The  students  of  the  normal  school  would  take  c!as.ses  in  the  high 
school  for  a  time,  and  conduct  them  under  the  direction  of  their 
teachers.  The  students  would  often  visit  other  high  schools  to  learn 
and  compare  the  methods  of  many  teachers.  Provision  would  be 
made  for  advanced  instruction  in  high  school  studies,  and  for  reviews 
of  such  branches  as  the  pupils  wish  to  prepare  to  teach. 

The  only  essential  element  in  the  plan  is  the  union  of  the  two 
schools  under  one  management,  in  order  that  there  may  be  unity  of 
method  and  common  interests. 

Such  a  plan  has  several  evident  advantages.  It  is  cheap,  it  is  com- 
plete, it  is  practicable.  Its  disadvantages  I  will  leave  for  others  to 
point  out. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Lamprey,  Principal  of  the  Easton  High  School  said; 

There  was  a  general  agreement  that  some  method  of  improving 
the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  positions  in  high  schools  was  an 
imperative  necessity.     Every  speaker  had  confessed  to  a  lack  of 
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special  training  when  he  first  entered  upon  his  work  as  a  teacher, 
and  to  a  sense  of  partial  failure  as  he  reviewed  his  early  efforts.  He 
presumed  that  all  had  at  times  experienced  some  such  feeling  as  was 
expressed  by  a  celebrated  French  oculist,  who,  when  congratulated 
on  the  skill  he  had  attained  in  his  profession,  remarked  somewhat 
sadly,  "  Yes,  but  I  have  spoiled  a  bushel  of  eyes  in  gaining  it."  Now 
what  we  all  desire  with  equal  earnestness  is  some  practical  method  of 
enabling  those  who  are  to  take  up  high  school  work  to  avoid  the 
mistakes  which  we  confess  to  have  made  in  the  first  years  of  our 
work.  Norma!  schools,  as  conducted  at  present,  are  confessedly  in- 
adequate to  furnish  the  needed  preparation.  Not  long  since  he  asked 
a  young  man  who  had  taken  a  four  year's  norma!  course  instead  of 
going  to  college,  if  he  did  not  think  he  had  made  a  mistake.  *'  Not 
if  I  am  to  continue  grammar  school  work,"  he  answered;  **  but  for 
high  school  work,  I  am  sure  the  college  course  would  furnish  the 
better  training."  Three  methods  were  proposed.  The  best  of  our 
normal  schools  might  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  normal  college, 
and  set  apart  as  a  special  preparatory  school  for  those  who  wish  to 
take  up  high  school  work.  A  school  of  pedagogy  might  be  estab- 
lished with  a  right  to  confer  degrees.  Better  than  cither  of  these 
plans  would  be  the  establishment  of  chairs  of  pedagogy  in  the  col- 
leges. Family  tradition  or  denominational  bias  were  potent  influ- 
ences in  turning  the  steps  of  our  most  ambitious  young  men  to  the 
college,  and  they  could  not  be  diverted  by  any  attraction  which  the 
normal  school  of  high  grade  could  hold  out.  Now  these  are  the 
young  men  we  must  have  in  the  school  room;  but  the  college  has 
not  given  them  the  requisite  training  in  pedagogy.  This  it  will  do, 
if  the  demand  is  made  with  sufficient  urgency.  The  special  school 
would  require  one  or  two  years  of  additional  preparation  which  many 
could  hardly  afford,  and  which  he  thought  necessary.  He  repelled 
the  assertion  of  one  speaker  that  such  could  be  crowded  out  of  the 
school  room.  He  had  no  objection  to  the  establishment  of  a  special 
school,  but  predicted  that  the  result  would  be  to  compel  the  colleges 
to  give  their  graduates  more  adequate  preparation  for  school  work. 
Optional  studies  in  pedagogy  during  the  last  two  years  of  a  college 
course  will  meet  the  emergency  which  we  have  met  to  discuss, 

Mr.  Frederick  T.  Farnsworth,  Principal  of  the  Brookline  High 
School,  said  that,  in  his  judgment,  based  partly  on  remarks  made  by 
several  college  presidents  at  the  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  held  recently  in  Boston,  the 
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chances  of  success  in  getting  an  appropriation  from  the  Legislature 
to  establish  a  school  such  as  the  one  proposed  are  much  greater  than 
the  probability  of  the  establishment  by  the  colleges  of  chairs  of 
pedagogy.  He  added  further,  that  however  capable  the  normal 
schools  as  at  present  constituted  may  be,  or  under  a  sufficient  de- 
mand might  become,  to  prepare  would-be  high  school  teachers  for 
their  work,  if,  as  seems  apparent,  college  graduates  do  not,  and  in 
all  probability  will  not,  patronize  them,  a  High  Normal  School 
seems  to  be  a  necessity.  He  also  expressed  the  hope  that  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  called  this  meeting  had  ready  some  plan  by  which 
the  masters  of  Massachusetts  high  schools  could  further  the  efforts 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  looking  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  school  for  the  purpose  proposed. 

Mr.  J.  W.  MacDonald,  Principal  of  the  Stoneham  High  School, 
said  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  pleasure  at  the 
course  things  had  taken,  and  his  hearty  approval  of  the  object  of 
this  meeting.  It  was  a  movement  he  had  long  hoped  to  see,  and 
one  that  had  been  too  long  delayed.  Personally  he  believed  that 
the  recommendation  of  President  Capen,  so  ably  endorsed  by  Mr. 
Tctlow,  is  the  right  one,  namely  a  separate  normal  college.  He 
did  not  believe  that  the  work  could  be  done,  or  that  it  would  be 
well  to  have  it  done,  in  the  present  normal  schools.  He  knew  of  no 
pedagogic  principle,  and  he  had  made  some  study  of  that  science, 
that  would  justify  putting  into  the  same  classes  scholars  of  very 
different  mental  attainments.  Such  a  course  would  be  as  injurious 
to  the  pupils  of  the  lower  attainments  as  to  those  of  the  higher.  It 
would  not  merely  be  putting  graduates  of  colleges  into  classes  with 
graduates  of  high  schools,  but  with  pupils  whose  qualifications  were 
those  only  of  grammar  schools. 

He  did  not  believe  either  that  the  colleges  could  accomplish  what 
is  desired  by  establishing  chairs  of  pedagogy,  or  ought  to  attempt 
it.  They  have  their  distinct  mission,  namely,  to  implant  a  broad  and 
deep  scholarship.  To  divert  their  attention  from  this  would  be  un- 
fortunate. All  the  colleges  could  reasonably  be  cvpected  to  do  is 
to  adapt  their  methods  of  teaching  to  scientific  principles,  leaving  it 
for  those  students  who  intend  to  teach,  to  study  the  philosophy 
of  those  methods  at  a  professional  school.  He  thought  that  those 
who  believed  that  the  demands  could  be  met  by  the  establishment 
of  chairs  of  pedagogy  in  colleges,  were  unintentionally  belittling 
the  profession  of  the  teacher.     No  one  dreamed  for  a  moment  that 
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the  demands  of  a  medical,  legal,  or  theological  training  could  be 
met  in  this  way,  and  the  inference  is  that  they  regard  professional 
training  for  teaching  as  insignificant.  The  advocates  of  this  device, 
therefore,  seemed  to  the  speaker  to  fail  to  comprehend  the  extent 
and  importance  of  such  professional  knowledge. 

He  thought  the  plan  presented  by  Mr.  Tetlow  the  right  plan,  but 
he  would  go  further.  It  was  a  much  to  be  regretted  fact  that  too 
many  of  the  graduates  of  normal  schools  relapsed  under  the  test  of 
actual  teaching.  To  prevent  these  relapses  as  far  as  possible,  he 
would  have  the  new  norma!  college  hold  its  grip  upon  its  students 
a  while  after  their  real  teaching  began.  To  do  this,  he  would  have 
the  course  one  of  four  years,  one  of  which  should  call  for  attendance 
as  resident  students,  just  as  the  plan  advocated  by  Mr.  Tetlow  pro- 
posed; the  other  three  to  be  spent  as  non-resident  students  engaged 
in  teaching  and  pursuing  a  course  of  studies  of  which  their  actual 
methods  in  teaching  would  form  a  part.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
having  satisfied  all  demands  through  annual  or  semi-annual  exami- 
nations, and  shown  that  their  methods  of  Leaching  conform  to  sound 
principles,  they  would  receive  an  appropriate  degree. 

In  answer  to  the  argument  that  this  would  tend  to  discourage 
poor  young  men  and  women  from  entering  the  profession,  he  said 
that  as  electricity  tends  to  take  the  paths  of  least  resistance,  so  the 
obstacles  to  entering  the  medical  and  legal  professions,  deflected  a 
great  many  young  people  who  were  poor  in  more  than  one  sense, 
into  the  more  accessible  work  of  teaching;  and  if  a  little  resistance 
coil  could  be  inserted,  he  thought  the  result  would  be  wholesome. 
He  fully  endorsed  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Tetlow  and  Mr.  Huling  on 
this  point. 

Mr.  J.  A.  O'Keefe,  Principal  of  the  Lynn  High  School,  spoke  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Chairman: —  , 

The  illustration  offered  by  Mr.  MacDonald  is  not  one  which  will 
add  strength  to  his  position.  He  favors  making  it  more  diflficult  for 
the  young  man  to  become  a  teacher,  on  the  ground  that,  at  present, 
the  profession  is  one  of  the  "lines  of  least  resistance";  and  then  he 
adds  that  if  it  hadn't  been  so,  he  would,  probably,  not  have  become 
a  teacher  himself.  Now,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  any  such 
pedagogical  requirements  set  up  as  would  deprive  us  of  teachers 
like  Mr.  MacDonald. 
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The  teaching  profession  cannot  afford,  by  til  considered  action,  to 
■shut  out  the  moneyless  young  man  of  brains.  I  certainly  agree  with 
Mr.  Tetlow  in  believing  that  the  school  system  should  not  be  regarded 
-as  a  means  of  pensioning  impecunious  graduates;  we  must  discuss 
the  subject  keeping  in  view  solely  the  welfare  of  the  schools  them- 
selves. And  it  is  on  this  ground  that  I  should  fear  the  result  of 
adding  a  protracted  normal  course  to  the  four  years  spent  in  college. 
There  would  be  too  much  danger  of  driving  talent  to  other  profes- 
sions. 

A  normal  course  of  one  year  would,  undoubtedly,  supplement  the 
Bachelor's  course  with  an  element  of  the  utmost  importance  for  suc- 
cess in  the  school  room, — namely,  a  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
principles  of  pedagogy,  with  some  practical  experience  in  the  man- 
agement of  classes, — and  would  not,  I  think,  discourage  many.  If, 
in  addition,  we  could  endow  this  course  with  a  certain  number  of 
state  scholarships  approximating  in  amount  those  awarded  at 
Harvard  College,  and  assignable  to  graduates  of  our  colleges  whose 
record  morally,  mentally  and  physically  had  been  high,  nothing  more 
could  be  desired:  unquestionably,  the  state  would  be  amply  repaid 
by  the  increased  efficiency  in  the  schools. 

Personally,  I  should  deplore  any  action  on  our  part  that  indicated 
a  readiness  to  rest  content  with  pedagogical  departments  in  the 
■universities.  I  fear  that  we  should  simply  get  theory, — loo  often, 
perhaps,  out  of  touch  with  school-room  practice.  Chairs  of  ped- 
agogy are  desirable:  but  we  want  something  more  than  fine  lectures 
bow  to  teach, — we  need  to  have  the  young  man  or  woman  put  face 
to  face  with  the  actual  work  under  the  eye  of  competent  critics. 

President  Elmer  H.  Capen,  of  Tufts  College,  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  spoke  of  the  earnest  considera- 
tion which  the  Board  was  now  giving  to  the  subject  of  the  present 
discussion,  and  outlined  the  plan  (to  which  Mr.  Tetlow  had  previ- 
ously alluded)  which  had  commended  itself  most  favorably  to  a  com- 
mittee of  that  body  after  careful  examination  of  the  matter.  He 
thanked  the  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  for  their  suggestions. 
Their  opinions  and  the  strong  feeling  of  the  High  Schools  Masters 
in  the  case  would  certainly  have  weight  with  the  Board. 

Mr.  George  H.  Martin,  Agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
was  called  upon  and  responded  as  follows: — 

That  the  subject  of  furnishing  professional  training  to  the  teach- 
ers of  the  secondary  schools  should  be  attracting  attention  is  a  most 
hopeful  sign. 
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In  considering  the  plan  to  establish  a  chair  of  pedagogy  in  the 

college  the  question  arises  whether  the  teaching  in  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  colleges  would  correspond  with  and  reinforce  the  theo- 
retical instruction  in  the  department  of  pedagogy.  If  not,  which 
would  determine  the  work  of  the  graduate  teacher,  the  precept  or  the 
example? 

Concerning  the  existing  normal  schools, — what  they  could  do  to 
prepare  college  graduates  for  high  schools  cannot  be  determined  by 
what  they  have  done.  They  have  already  sent  out  graduates  of  their 
own  who  are  doing  successful  high  school  work,  comparing  favor- 
ably with  graduates  from  other  institutions,  and  they  can  do  more  if 
the  demand  is  made  upon  them.  No  pressure  has  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  candidates  for  high  school  positions  to  force  them  to  se- 
cure a  normal  training,  as  is  the  case  with  lower  grade  teachers. 
Were  such  pressure  brought  to  bear  the  existing  normal  schools  would 
be  found  to  have  ample  facilities  not  only  for  theoretical  instruction 
In  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  but  for  illustrating  method  in 
handling  all  grades  of  pupils  in  all  the  subjects  required  to  be  taught 
in  the  public  schools.  Nothing  less  than  this  will  suffice  to  properly 
equip  the  high  school  teacher,  and  a  new  and  special  school  would 
be  succe.ssful  only  as  it  followed  existing  precedents. 

It  is  said  that  college  graduates  would  feel  uncomfortable  in  the 
association  with  less  mature  and  less  learned  students.  This  objec- 
tion touches  only  details  of  administration.  Sincere  seekers  after 
truth  have  never  found  any  part  of  the  present  normal  school  work 
degrading  because  of  its  littleness.  Indeed  the  problems  of  primary 
instruction  are  the  very  ones  which  they  have  been  most  earaest  to 
grapple  with,  because  most  unfamiliar. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Roe,  Principal  of  the  Worcester  High  School,  spoke  a& 
follows : 

I  came  to  listen j  rather  than  to  talk.  I  have  heard  much  that  is 
valuable,  but  I  should  be  very  slow  to  agree  to  any  scheme  which 
would  considerably  prolong  the  period  of  preparation.  Already  we  ^ 
have  a  long  preparatory  course^  followed  by  the  four  years  of  college, ' 
To  add  a  still  longer  course  will,  it  seems  to  me,  work  hardship  for 
some.  Nor  would  I  like  to  take  any  action  which  would  tend  to  bar 
out  any  pocr  young  man.  Many  of  us  have  in  mind  the  favorite  in- 
structors of  years  ago,  and,  quite  likely,  were  we  to  remember  cor- 
rectly, we  should  find  the  most  of  them  parties  who  knew  what  it  was 
to  work  hard  for  everything  they  had  gained.     The  majority  of  the 
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teachers  present  did  not  come  to  their  places  quite  inexperienced. 
I  We  gained  our  preparation  in  small  schools  at  a  dollar  a  day  and 
r  boarded  ourselves.  I  would  hesitate,  also,  in  furthering  any  plan 
which  would  require  a  particular  stamp  upon  the  would-be  teacher. 
Surely,  few  of  us  would  care  to  have  our  own  children  prepared  in 
that  ideal  school  which  we  have  heard  set  forth.  One  seldom  likes 
to  be  experimented  upon.  We  prefer  to  have  others  undergo  the 
trial.  I  have  known  a  meritorious  child  to  be  made  ill  by  the  well- 
meant  efforts  of  the  tyro  to  sharpen  her  own  wits  at  the  expense  of 
the  school.  The  young  man  in  college  has  it  in  his  power  to  observe 
and  to  profit  by  the  good  qualities  of  his  instructors.  It  is  said  of 
Prof.  Frieze,  at  Ann  Arbor,  that  it  was  his  custom  so  to  direct  his 
pupils  as  to  send  out  annually  a  large  number  of  admirably  equipped 
teachers,  whose  influence  has  long  been  conspicuous  in  the  schools 
of  Michigan.  I  have  now  in  mind  a  young  man,  just  from  college, 
and  he  is  doing  most  excellent  work.  He  entered  college  with  a 
purpose  and  he  made  all  his  college  life  tend  towards  a  teacher's  pro- 
fession. He  noted  the  ways  of  those  whose  example  he  would  emu- 
late and  he  has  succeeded.  I  would  unqualifiedly  approve  of  any 
effort  to  make  the  acquirement  of  teaching  preparation  in  college 
p>ossibie. 

Mr.  Huling  remarked  that  the  fear  expressed  by  one  or  two 
speakers  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  high  normal  school  would 
shut  out  deserving  teachers  who  could  not  afford  the  extended 
preparation  involved,  seemed  to  him  groundless.  Norma!  schools 
had  now  been  established  fifty  years;  yet  multitudes  of  teachers 
without  normal  training  are  elected  to  elementary  schools  every 
year.  School  committees  will  continue  to  select  the  best  teachers 
they  can  find,  from  whatever  preparation  they  come. 

Messrs.  Norris  and  MacDonald  followed  with  similar  views. 
Several  of  the  speakers  previously  named  offered  additional  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Clay,  Head  Master  of  the  Roxbury  High  School,  sug- 
gested the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  prepare  and  report 
resolutions  which  should  embody  the  sentiment  of  the  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gay,  the  Chair  was  requested  to  appoint  a 
Committee  on  Resolutions.  He  named  for  that  purpose  Messrs. 
Gay,  Bradbury,  Goodrich,  Roe  and  Kelley. 

Subsequently,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Tetlow,  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  Chair,  with  full  power  ia  all  respects,  to  consider  the  matter 
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of   superior  normal  instruction  for  persons  wishing  to  become  high" 
school  teachers,  and  to  take  such  action  as  should  seem  best.    Messrs.^ 
Tetlow,  Gay,  MacDonald.  O'Keefe  and   Lambert  were  constituted 
this  committee. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Potter,  Principal  of  the  Middleboro  High  School,  con- 
tinued the  discussion  as  follows; 

As  one  of  the  few  who  have  endeavored  to  obtain  normal  training 
after  graduation  from  college,  1  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
disparage  the  work  of  our  normal  schools.  But  the  undeniable 
service  they  may  do  a  college  graduate  seems  to  me  to  be  obtained 
by  the  sacrifice  of  too  much  time.  The  course  of  study  in  these 
schools  is  planned  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  large  majority 
of  their  students,  and  much  of  the  work  does  seem  childish  and 
trivial  to  one  accustomed  to  more  mature  college  classes.  Nor  can 
I  believe,  with  a  previous  speaker,  that  any  possible  extension  of 
existing  schools  will  satisfy  the  want.  They  are  not,  in  spirit  or 
method,  professional  schools  comparable  with  our  schools  of  law» 
medicine  or  theology,  nor  can  they  be  raised  to  the  necessary  standard 
and  at  the  same  time  continue  their  present  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  high  normal  school  or  normal  college  might  do  much  toward 
elevating  our  work  to  the  dignity  of  a  true  profession  and  might 
attract  many  who  are  now  repelled  by  the  fact  that  teaching  is  so- 
oftcn  a  last  resort  for  those  unable  to  spend  longer  time  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  profession, 

Mr.  Fred  \..  Sawyer,  Principal  of  the  Marblehead  High  School, 
expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  meeting. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  proposed  movement  to 
establish  a  high  grade  normal  school  in  the  city  of  Boston.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  very  desirable,  if  such  a  school  should  be  es- 
tablished, to  provide  an  appropriate  summer  course  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers  who  already  hold  positions  and  desire  such  training  as  the 
school  might  afford.  I  think  such  a  school  would  be  well  patron- 
ized by  ambitious  young  teachers  who  could  not  well  afford  to  resign 
a  good  position  for  a  full  year's  course.  The  school  could  thus  be 
a  means  of  scattering  the  best  ideas  and  methods  of  teaching  among 
those  that  would  not  otherwise  be  reached.  I  should  like  such  a 
course  myself. 

Dr.  John  T.  Prince,  Agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  by 
request,  explained  briefly  the  requirements  for  teachers  of  secondary 
schools  in  Germany,  showing  that  the  work  of  preparation  was  prac- 
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tical  as  well  as  theoretical.  In  the  seminariCvS  connected  with  the 
university  courses  in  pedagogy  there  are  discussions  and  frequently 
practice  in  actual  teaching,  followed  by  criticisms  by  fellow  students 
and  by  the  Professor.  Independent  of  the  degree  examination, 
there  is  a  state  examination  of  candidates  in  which  much  profes- 
sional knowledge  is  required.  Before  a  permanent  appointment, 
there  is  also  required  one  year  of  actual  teaching  in  a  high  school 
onder  the  direction  and  guidance  of  an  experienced  teacher. 

Mr.  Gay.  for  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  reported  that  instead 
of  expressing  the  sentiment  of  the  meeting  in  the  form  of  resolu- 
tions, it  had  been  thought  best  to  address  a  letter  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education.  The  letter,  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, was  then  adopted,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  without  a  dissenting 
voice.  It  is  as  follows: 
To  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education : 

The  High  School  Masters  of  the  State,  in  convention  assembled, 

desire  to  express  their  gratification  in  learning  that  you  have  under 

consideration  a  proposition  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  High 

•  Normal  School.     We  believe  that  such  a  school  would  be  of  great 

I  benefit  to  the  entire  school  system. 

Id  connection  with  this  expression,  we  respectfully  .submit  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  as  worthy  of  your  consideration: 

1.  Its  pupils  should  be  those  who  have  completed  a  course  of  study 
equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

2.  Its  work  should  include  the  study  of  the  History  of  Education, 
the  Philosophy  of  Education,  the  Art  of  Teaching,  and  practice  in 
leaching  under  expert  supervision  the  branches  required  tn  be  taught 
in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  state. 

Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  this  address,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. It  was  marked  throughout  by  heartiness  of  feeling  and 
unanimity  of  judgment  on  the  main  subject  of  discussion.  The  ad- 
dresses made  were  unstudied  expressions  of  the  convictions  of  the 
several  speakers,  and  gained  force  from  the  successful  experience 
which  they  were  known  to  represent. 

Ray  Gkeene  Hui.ing,  Secretary. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  TEACHING  ELEMENTARY 

SCIENCE, 


JOHN  B.  UAISH,  LATE  OF  THE  WASHINGTON^  (D.  C.,)  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Writers  on  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  are  practically  agreed 
on  the  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  in  teaching  elementary  science. 
The  leading  educators  of  the  day  believe  that  in  ihe  curriculum  of 
our  schools  there  is  a  place  for  science,  that  there  is  a  function  for 
this  branch  of  knowledge  to  perform.  Part  of  this  work  is  the 
training  of  the  senses,  more  particularly  the  eye;  the  ear  and  the 
touch  should  also  be  cultivated.  Quick  perception,  active  discrimi- 
nation, accurate  judgment,  comparison  of  data,  arrangement — all 
are  processes  which  it  is  the  part  of  elementary  science  to  instil  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupil.  He  should  acquire  facility  in  forming  hy- 
potheses, shrewdness  in  testing  them,  ease  in  eliminating  errors  and 
in  applying  the  means  of  verification  and  readiness  to  suspend  judg- 
ment where  real  doubt  exists.  These  objects  the  teacher  of  elemen-  ' 
tary  science  should  ever  keep  before  him. 

As  our  educators  are  agreed  on  the  purposes  of  elementary 
science,  so  they  concur  in  the  method  to  be  pursued  to  obtain  the 
best  results.  A  quotation  from  one  of  the  highest  authorities  but 
expresses  the  general  consensus  :  "  It  is  becoming  more  generally 
accepted  every  day  by  good  teachers  *  *  *  that  the  best  teaching 
is  given  in  the  laboratory  rather  than  in  the  lecture  room.  It  is  not 
merely  by  seeing  experiments  tried,  but  by  trying  them,  that  the 
properties  of  objects,  their  structure  and  organization  are  best  to  be 
learned." 

rhere  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  exact  truth  of  this  statement;  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  what  is  here  mentioned  is  the  best  method  of 
instruction  in  Natural  Science. 

While  this  is  a  generally  accepted  truth,  the  active  teacher,  the 
teacher  who  not  only  reads  but  applies  what  he  reads  to  his  every 
day  work,  finds  that  he  is  hindered  by  circumstances  and  the  lack  of 
time  and  apparatus.  I  am  referring  to  the  teacher  who  uses  home- 
made apparatus,  if  there  be  no  funds  available  to  make  the  neces-- 
sary  purchases.     This  difficulty  is  far  more  common  than  is  gener- 

f  Fitch  ;  Lectures  on  Teaching :  Page  374. 
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ally  supposed.  One  who  is  well  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  on 
this  point  puts  the  matter  thus  :  •*  The  science  teacher  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  mind  which  might  be  described 
as  hopeless.  He  knows  that  it  is  idle  to  look  for  well  equipped 
laboratories  in  the  public  schools.  He  knows,  also,  that  even  if  he 
could  hope  for  laboratories  and  apparatus,  he  certainly  can  never 
expect  a  course  of  study  which  will  permit  of  sufficient  time  for  lab- 
ratory  work."J  What  is  here  stated  in  regard  to  our  public  schools 
is  frequently  true  of  the  private  institutions  of  learning 

These  two  qoolations,  one  by  an  Englishman,  the  other  by  an 
American,  are  indicative  of  what  the  science  teacher  wishes  to  do 
but  is  unable  to  accomplish.  He  would  often  follow  out  the  ac> 
,  cepted  ideal  to  the  very  letter.  He  is  often  ruled  (much  against  his 
will)  by  the  latter  circumstance.  The  difficulty  is  not  a  new  one; 
It  has  often  been  discussed  before.  The  only  p!ea  for  this  paper  is 
the  discussion  of  the  question  "  Is  it  not  possible  to  have  original 
work,  when  a  laboratory  is  wanting  ?  Is  there  no  substitute  for  ap- 
paratus  ?  Are  we  to  use  recitation  alone  because  we  are  unable  to 
have  well  equipped  laboratories?"  The  writer  believes  that  there  is 
a  partial  substitute;  he  does  not  however  pretend  that  there  is  any- 
thing that  completely  fills  the  place  of  a  laboratory.  However  when 
all  efforts  to  give  the  pupil  laboratory  work  prove  fruitless  there  is 
another  resource. 

In  a  large  high  school  there  was  tried  in  the  past  year  a  some- 
what novel  experiment.  Each  pupil  had  in  the  first  year  of  the 
course  in  Natural  Science  received  instruction  by  lectures  in  Physi- 
cal Geography  and  Physiology.  The  study  of  Physics  was  pre- 
scribed for  the  second  year;  the  course  in  this  branch  consisted  of 
one  lecture  per  week  in  the  laboratory,  and  three  hoursof  class  reci- 
tation from  one  of  the  best  text  books  on  the  subject.  (Gage  :  Ele- 
ments of  Physics.)  It  was  found  that  after  the  first  interest  which 
is  always  awakened  in  the  pupils  beginning  a  study»  there  was  a 
danger  of  the  classes  lapsing  into  that  state  where  a  study  loses  its 
hold  on  the  pupil;  he  wearies  of  the  accuracies  of  the  statements, 
proven  only  by  the  dictum  of  the  author  or  teacher.  This  might 
have  been  avoided  had  it  been  possible  to  introduce  laboratory 
work,  but  the  want  of  time  to  say  nothing  of  teaching  force  and  ap- 
paratus prevented  this.  It  is  mathematically  impossible  to  give  150 
^Jobn  F.  Woodbull  in  the  "Journal  of  Education." 
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pupits  in  six  divisions,  with  only  four  hours  per  week  to  devote  to  a 
study  in  school,  any  individual  laboratory  work.  This  fact,  that  the 
pupils  had  begun  to  lose  interest,  had  ceased  to  apply  the  energy  to 
the  study  which  a  natural  science  merits  and  demands,  was  the  rea- 
son for  essaying  a  project  by  which  an  enthusiasm,  not  in  Physics 
aJone  but  in  all  the  branches  of  science  might  be  created. 

The  plan  was  to  ask  all  the  students,  boys  and  girls  alike,  to  meet 
once  a  week  for  an  hour's  study  in  any  branch  of  science  that  might 
be  of  interest  to  the  members.  This  meeting  which  was  called  the 
'*  Science  Seminary,"  held  its  sessions  on  Tuesday  afternoon  after 
school  had  closed.  A  seminary  is  not  a  new  educational  factor,  but 
its  use  in  secondary  education  is,  I  believe,  the  first  ever  attempted. 
The  presiding  officer,  '*  Director/'  was  one  of  the  teachers  of  Physics. 
The  honors  of  the  secretary's  office  were  assigned  to  different  per- 
sons at  each  meeting  ;  of  other  officers  there  was  no  necessity.  The 
attendance  was  at  first  surprisingly  large  ;  often  as  many  as  250  were 
present ;  later,  however,  no  more  than  thirty  were  in  the  room  where 
so  many  had  been  wont  to  congregate. 

Papers  chosen  at  first  by  the  director,  later  by  the  pupils  and  ap- 
proved by  the  director,  were  read  by  the  pupils  at  each  meeting. 
These  covered  a  large  range  of  topics  ;  almost  any  subject  with  a 
scientific  bearing  was  decided  suitable.  Many  original  productions, 
often  of  no  small  value,  were  submitted  by  the  members,  whose 
average  age,  it  should  be  said,  was  sixteen.  In  the  following  list  one 
can  see  the  characteristics  of  the  papers  read. 

Those  in  italia  are  the  resatls  of  original  work  and  research  ;  in 
SMALL  CAPS  were  chosen  by  the  director;  those  in  brevier,  by  far  the 
larger  number,  were  brought  to  the  director  for  his  approval 

"  Atomic  worlds  and  their  motions." 
"Common  sense  and  the  weather." 
"  Helen  Keller." 
"  Diamonds." 

'*The  march  of  practical  science." 
"The  theory  ov  the  sun's  co.vi position." 

■ '  Sub-marine  boats  "  * 

"  Electrical  oddities." 

"  Happy  accidents.*' 

"  Esfjuimo  sewing  tools." 

"  Bark  hunicra  of  Bolivia." 

"  A  few  renurks  on  the  magnetic  circuit.^' 
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•'Something  electricity  is  doing." 

••  Telegraphic  experiences'* 

*'Coair 

"  Reriew  of  '  One  bandred  proofs  that  the  earth  is  oot  a  globe.'  " 

"  Velocity  of  electricity." 

"  Light  House  on  St.  Catharine's  Island." 

'*  Wonders  of  the  sea." 

•'Thimbles  and  thimble  makers." 

"  Petroleum  in  Russia." 

At  each  meeting,  besides  the  two  or  three  papers  read,  there  were 
given  the  answers  to  questions  propounded  to  a  committee,  whose 
penonell  was  continually  changing.  This  committee  consisted  gen- 
erally of  three  appointed  by  the  director.  Space  does  not  allow  the 
writer  to  give  any  of  the  questions  submitted;  they  can,  however, 
for  the  present  purpose  be  divided  into  two  classes:  descriptions  of 
some  instrument  or  substance,  as  the  Heliograph  and  Creosote;  and 
second,  explanations  of  some  popular  superstition,  as  "  Does  sleeping 
in  the  moonlight  produce  insanity?  "  Not  infrequently  discussions 
arose  concerning  the  answer  submitted  by  the  committee.  If  the 
explanation  seemed  to  any  one  inadequate  or  not  clear,  there  was  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  so.  On  several  occasions  the  members  found 
themselves  divided  into  i.ides  and  debated  the  subject  with  earnest- 
ness. 

At  several  meetings  curiou.s  objects  were  exhibited.  Once  a  hasty 
review  of  the  development  of  the  frog  was  given,  and  the  tad -pole, 
of  which  some  of  the  members  seemed  never  to  have  heard,  was  ex- 
amined by  those  present.  Liclee,  the  Chinese  fruit,  was  brought  in 
by  one  of  the  members  of  the  seminary,  and  several  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  sample  it. 

The  program  was  twice  varied;  distinguished  persons  were  invited 
to  speak  in  an  informal  manner  before  the  seminary  on  their  speci- 
alities. The  two  subjects  considered  were  the  weather  and  natural 
gas.  The  first  subject  was  discussed  by  a  gentleman  who  acknowl- 
edges himself  to  be  the  original  "probabilities";  the  second  sub- 
ject by  one  who  has  made  a  complete  study  of  that  article,  which  is 
so  revolutionizing  our  industrial  methods.  On  these  occasions  the 
members  were  free  to  ask  any  questions  which  might  come  to  themj 
if  any  point  was  not  brought  out  clearly,  a  note  was  sent  to  the 
lecturer  asking  for  a  fuller  explanation.  This  variation  from  the 
regular  plan  served  to  give  a  pleasing  change;  in  it  there  was  an 
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impetus  for  the  pupils  to  take  up  some  one  subject  and  thoroughly 
study  it. 

In  looking  over  the  life  of  this  body,  one  familiar  with  its  history 
seeks  to  know  its  results,  to  find  out  its  value  as  an  educational 
method.  The  writei  believes  the  scheme  to  be  a  most  advantageous 
one;  that  it  is  worthy  of  trial  in  any  secondary  school,  whether  there 
is  a  laboratory  or  not,  and  that  it  will  well  repay  any  effort  to  make 
it  a  success.  The  beneficial  results  may  be  seen  in  that  the  members 
learned  how  to  read  a  paper,  how  to  present  a  subject,  how  to  ex- 
press themselves  with  clearness  and  force;  and  this  was  learned  not 
by  rules  laid  down  in  a  manual  of  elocution,  but  by  practical  experi- 
ence. Frequently  as  many  as  a  dozen  had  something  to  say  at  a 
meeting.  There  was  no  limit  to  the  time  a  speaker  might  consume 
in  speaking,  so  that  the  members  felt  free  to  express  themselves;  in 
general,  rules  of  all  kinds  were  avoided.  It  was  found  also,  that  the 
members  took  a  greater  interest  in  science  and  its  advancement. 
They  branched  out  of  that  particular  phase  of  science  in  which  they 
happened  to  be  studying,  and  strove  to  get  some  idea  of  all  the 
sciences.  They  sought  to  learn  of  the  advance  of  science  either  in 
theory  or  practice.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  members  read 
raore  scientific  works  and  were  able  to  read  newspapers  and  magazines 
more  intelligently  than  formerly.  They  searched  the  "  Scientific  J 
American"  and  periodicals  of  that  class  for  new  inventions  or  theo-i 
ries  to  explain  a  phenomenon  and  were  not  satisfied  until  they  had 
mastered  the  subject.  They  had  a  desire  to  know  about  matters  of 
scientific  importance  and  if  they  found  anything  too  deep  for  them 
they  endeavored  to  sound  it  by  studying  other  authorities.  They 
became  aware  of  and  utilized  the  scientific  method  of  work.  They 
learned  to  search  things  to  the  bottom,  to  cast  aside  the  dross  and 
consider  the  bare  scientific  fact,  to  tell  a  true  hypothesis  from  ao 
impossible  or  improbable  one. 

These  four  results — learning  how  to  present  papers,  reading  more 
of  science,  and  acquiring  the  scientific  method  of  work  lead  to  the 
one  object  of  teaching,  or  better,  the  objects  of  teaching,  expressed 
in  one  word — to  make  the  pupils  think.  AH  teaching  ends  in  this; 
all  efforts  should  be  aimed  directly  at  this  one  thing  for  on  this  allJ 
else  depends.  The  pupil  having  once  acquired  the  ability  to  think, 
to  consider,  to  reason,  to  pass  judgment  aud  you  have  the  secret 
of  his  education  exposed.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  writer  at- 
tributes so  much  value  to  the  Science  Seminary..    It  was  not  a  pleas- 
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ure  meeting  nor  a  machine  to  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship;  it 
proved  a  powerful  engine  to  give  a  large  amount  of  general  informa- 
tion and  a  more  powerful  means  of  causing  the  pupil  to  think  and 
think  independently. 

The  experiment  was  a  most  suggestive  one.  It  showed  that  at 
least  some  of  the  training  we  get  from  the  study  of  the  sciences  can 
be  obtained  in  another  way  than  in  a  laboratory.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  writer  would  ever  advocate  the  abandonment  of 
the  individual  laboratory  work  for  an  institution  like  the  one  de- 
scribed. Those  powers  of  observation,  of  induction,  of  memory,  all 
developed  by  laboratory  work,  can  be  cultivated  in  the  way  de- 
scribed above.  In  the  Seminary  the  slight  element  of  controversy, 
which  often  arose,  served  to  whet  the  powers  of  observation  and 
inquiry.  It  should  be  remembered  that  under  voluntary  attendance 
such  an  organization  will  always  draw  its  members  chiefly  from  the 
better  class  of  pupils,  aud  that  the  better  class  will  reap  the  greater 
share  of  the  benefit.  Those  who  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  the 
subject  are  the  ones  most  often  present.  It  will  not  attract  those 
who  are  not  attracted  by  the  ordinary  methods.  Those  who  think 
the  subject  "horrid"  or  "hard"  do  not  find  time  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings and  consequently  do  not  receive  any  of  the  benefits.  Fortu- 
nately this  class,  of  which  I  speak,  is  small;  I  would  not  have  any 
one  understand  that  the  Seminary  is  a  means  of  educating  dilatory 
students  as  a  whole,  though  it  not  infrequently  will  awaken  energy 
in  the  pupil.  In  general,  its  results  are  divided  among  the  various 
classes  of  students;  as  in  other  matters  some  will  be  greatly  bene- 
fited while  others  reached  by  no  means. 

Believing  as  we  do  in  the  objects  of  teaching  elementary  science 
and  the  method  of  best  securing  that  training,  yet  hindered  by  the 
want  of  time  and  apparatus  from  carrying  out  our  wishes,  it  behooves 
us  to  try  a  plan  whereby  we  can  achieve  the  same  results  in  a  way 
ihat  is  available;  many  of  the  benefits  derived  from  laboratory  work 
can,  the  writer  believes,  be  reaped  in  some  such  arrangement  as  was 
tried  in  the  Science  Seminary. 
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The  subject  of  English  in  the  preparatory  school  has  been  ap- 
proached heretofore  almost  wholly  from  the  standpoint  of  what  ought] 
to  be,  rather  than  of  what  does  exist.  There  has  been  much  of  excel- 
lent theory,  but  this  has  been  based  principally  upon  the  experience  in 
preparatory  schools,  and  not  upon  the  results  of  secondary  training 
as  judged  by  college  standards.  It  is  true  that  Prof.  A.  S.  Hill,  of 
Harvard,  in  a  magazine  at  tide  since  republished  with  other  essays,* 
arraigned  the  schools  severely  for  their  methods  and  their  results. 
The  scathing  criticism  will  be  remembered  by  all;  and,  while  its 
principal  suggestions  had  been  in  force  some  years  in  many  of  the 
best  public  schools,  the  article  was  of  far  reaching  influence.  Since 
that  time,  also,  there  ha.«;  been  a  great  advance  in  the  attention  paid 
to  the  mother  tongue,  so  that  much  of  the  criticism  would  not  be  so 
true  now  as  it  was  seven  years  ago. 

But  the  questions  still  come,  "  What  has  been  accomplished,  and 
what  is  neglected  to-day  in  English  preparatory  training  ?"  "What 
fault,  if  any,  might  a  college  instructor  reasonably  find  with  English 
training  in  the  fitting  schools  ?"  With  these  in  view,  an  investiga- 
tion was  undertaken  among  the  freshmen  of  Cornell  University,  and 
the  results  are  here  given.  The  manner  of  making  the  investigation 
was  as  foHows.  Each  student  was  requested  to  fill  out  a  blank,  con- 
taining certain  questions  on  his  preparatory  training.  The  questions 
included:  place  of  preparation;  number  of  terms  devoted  to  English 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  textbook  English  literature;  number  of 
terms  essays  were  required,  and  number  required  each  term;  Eng- 
lish authors  studied  critically,  with  or  without  annotated  editions; 
English  poetry,  history,  essays,  fiction  read,  in  or  out  of  school. 
Every  precaution  was  taken  to  obtain  accurate  results.  Students 
were  informed  that  the  questions  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  stand- 
ing in  the  University,  and  each  question  was  carefully  explained,  so 
that  answers  should  be  based  upon  no  misunderstanding.  The 
questions  cover  the  preparatory  course  only.     While  the  same  en. 

•Our  English,  Harper  Bros.,  1889. 
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trance  examination  in  English  is  required  of  all  students,  the  results 
given  are  limited  to  those  in  Arts,  Philosophy,  Letters,  and  Science 
courses.  For  convenience  also,  only  a  certain  number  of  the  papers 
were  selected,  although  such  examination  of  the  others  was  made  as 
to  indicate  thai  the  papers  chosen  fairly  represent  the  whole  class. 
The  separation  into  two  classes  is  to  facilitate  comparison  between 
the  secondary  schools  of  New  York  and  those  of  other  states.  The 
numbers  in  the  table  indicate  per  cents. 


NKW  TURK 

OTHER  STATES. 

NCMBfA  OF   TeKMS. 

None 
lo 

52 
60 

50 

66 

1-3 

72 

48 

4.6 

4 

79 
16 

to  12 
8 

None 

i3:4-6|7-9 

10.I3 

English  Grammar 

Rhetoric 

English  Literature  (text-book) 

English  Authors  studied 

Esiiays  read 

History  read 

"5 

30 

35 
45 
45 
60 

45 
65 
65 

5 

15 

10 

as 

It  is  evident  from  the  table  that  text-book  study  of  English  is  not 
wanting.  A  very  small  number  report  no  study  of  English  grammar 
in  the  fitting  school.  But  even  these  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  have 
had  one  or  two  years  of  this  study  in  the  grammar  school  While 
it  is  well  known,  therefore,  that  most  students  show  in  their  written 
work  many  purely  grammatical  mistakes,  it  can  not  be  placed  lo  the 
charge  of  the  amount  of  time  given  to  the  subject.  One,  or  both, 
of  two  conclusions  must  be  drawn:  either  the  kind  of  teaching  is 
not  best  adapted  to  the  subject;  or  ability  to  write  well  does  not 
depend  on  the  teaching  of  text-book  English  grammar.  Probably 
both  conclusions  are  true  in  some  degree.  Great  improvement  may 
undoubtedly  be  made  in  the  method  of  presenting  that  bugbear  of 
the  curriculum — English  grammar.  It  seems  clear  to  the  writer, 
that  the  best  method  of  language  study  is  the  comparative,  and  that 
the  subject  will  never  be  rightly  taught,  until  it  is  presented  in  its 
historical  relations.  When  present  forms  of  speech  are  presented  as 
the  results  of  gradual  development,  and  the  reasons  for  that  develop- 
ment clearly  shown,  there  will  be  less  difficulty  in  making  English 
grammar  interesting  and  profitable. 

It  may  be  said  of  rhetoric,  and  text-book  English  literature  also, 
that  each  is  sufficiently  represented  in  the  preparatory  course.  On 
an  average,  more  than  half  the  students  from  our  secondary  schools 
have  studied  both  subjects  from  one  to  three  terms.  The  memoriz- 
ing of  rhetoric  rules  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  facts  of  literary  biogra- 
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phy  on  the  other,  have  had  iheir  full  share  of  attention,  and  can  not 
be  blamed  for  lack  of  literary  taste,  or  inability  to  write  simple,  clear 
English.  This  is  emphasized  because,  when  lack  of  preparation  is 
urged,  these  studies  are  pointed  to  with  pride,  as  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  criticism. 

The  first  marked  deficiency  noted  in  the  reports  concerns  the 
study  of  English  authors — the  direct  study  of  literature.  Special 
care  was  taken  that  reports  should  be  accurate  on  this  point.  Study 
of  English  authors  was  made  to  include  the  actual  and  careful  study 
of  masterpieces  in  English  poetry  and  prose,  whether  with  or  with- 
out annotated  editions.  A  plain  distinction  was  made  between 
studying  masterpieces,  and  merely  reading  books  of  selections,  con- 
taining only  small  portions  of  great  works.  The  answers  show  that 
about  half  had  no  such  study  of  any  kind.  Others  reported  study 
of  one  or  two  plays  of  Shakespeare,  or  of  poems  of  Milton,  Gold- 
smith, or  Longfellow. 

It  may  be  said  emphatically,  therefore,  that  one  great  need  of 
preparatory  training  is  the  direct  study  of  English  literature.  Noth- 
ing can  ever  take  the  place  of  thisj  or  begin  to  give  the  same  results 
in  forming  literary  taste.  Two  suggestions,  however,  are  important. 
Prose  should  have  a  place  in  such  study  by  the  side  of  poetry.  Nor 
is  this  difficult.  Without  attempting  technical  analysis,  two  prose 
writers,  as  Macau  lay  and  DeQuincey,  may  be  compared  in  respect 
to  use  of  words,  formation  of  sentences,  paragraphing,  and  the  more 
evident  qualities  of  style.  Pupils  see  easily  the  contrast  between 
the  short,  simple,  direct  sentences  of  Macau  lay,  and  the  longer, 
more  involved  structure  of  DeQuincey,  easily  drawing  from  the  com- 
parison a  helpful  lesson.  So  a  study  of  paragraph  development 
will  do  much  to  solve  the  difficulty  evident  in  the  oft  repeated 
questions,  "  What  is  a  paragraph  ?"  "How  do  you  know  when  to 
end  one  paragraph,  and  begin  another?"  In  the  same  way,  study 
may  be  made  of  the  interdependence  of  sentences,  and  those  subtile 
ways  by  which  the  reader  is  led  to  follow,  without  jolt  or  jar,  from 
sentence  to  sentence  through  various  shades  of  meaning  and  phases 
of  thought.  Above  all  perhaps,  such  study  will  lead  the  student  to 
get  by  absorption,  if  in  no  other  way,  some  conception  of  good  prose, 
some  feeling  at  least  for  the  revelation  of  thought  in  harmonious 
words.  The  other  suggestion  is  that  a  mistake  is  made  in  the  poetry 
selected  for  school  use.  We  should  not  expect  the  pupil  to  begin 
with  the  highest  form,  the  drama,  or  with  its  chief  representative, 
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Shakespeare.  One  might  as  well  expect  the  German  child  to  begin 
with  Faust,  or  the  Italian  child  with  Dante.  The  Greek  boy  was 
much  more  fortunate  in  having  his  Homer  for  text-book,  and  we 
might  learn  from  the  Greeks  an  important  lesson.  The  first  poetry 
read  should  be  narrative  and  descriptive,  as  Scott's  "  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  Goldsmith's  "Traveller,"  and  the  like.  When  the  child  has 
learned  through  these  to  grasp  easily  poetic  language^  there  is  some 
possibility  of  his  coming  to  appreciate  the  lyric,  the  epic,  and  the 
drama. 

But  literary  taste  can  not  be  formed  wholly  upon  study  of  litera- 
ture in  school.  Equally  important  is  reading  outside  of  school,  but 
under  proper  direction.  The  adverse  influences  are  many,  notable 
among  them  the  mass  of  pleasing  but  ephemeral  literature,  prepared 
expressly  for  young  people.  Still  the  teacher  may  do  something, 
and  it  is  important  it  should  be  in  the  right  direction.  In  the  inves- 
tigations certain  questions  were  asked  as  to  reading  of  pupils,  and 
the  answers  are  somewhat  startling.  The  readmg  of  preparatory 
pupils  reporting  has  been  almost  wholly  in  fiction,  poetry  standing 
next  in  order.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  New  York  students,  and  forty- five 
per  cent,  of  those  from  other  states  had  not  read  a  single  English 
essay.  Sixty-six  per  cent,  ot  New  York  students,  and  sixty  per  cent. 
of  others,  had  read  no  history,  except  in  text-books.  The  fiction 
read  was  largely  ephemeral,  and  seldom  included  a  novelist  of  the 
first  rank;  while  the  poetry  was  almost  wholly  that  of  American 
poets.  In  this  it  will  be  especially  noticeable,  that  the  literature 
helpful  in  forming  a  writer's  style  has  been  wholly  neglected, 

This  brings  us  to  another  defect  in  preparatory  training.  In  no 
respect  are  college  students  found  to  be  so  deficient,  as  in  writing 
itself.  Undoubtedly  something  should  be  left  for  collegiate  training, 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  correct  again  and  again  the  most 
glaring  faults  as  to  forms  of  expression.  We  should  expect  a  well 
trained  student  to  have  some  knowledge  of  punctuation,  of  the  use 
of  simple  connections,  of  the  difference  between  a  sentence  and  a 
paragraph.  The  absence  of  this  knowledge  in  students,  well  trained 
in  other  respects,  argues  great  neglect  in  writing  itself.  The  table 
of  per  cents  will  show  the  facts  in  regard  to  number  of  essays  re- 
quired of  pupils  in  preparatory  courses. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  more  than  35  per  cent,  have  not  had  an  average 
of  one  essay  a  term  for  four  years,  and  only  26  per  cent,  have  had 
more  than  three  a  term  for  the  same  length  of  time.  There  is  no 
need  to  reason  from  these  facts,  for  it  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  no 
proper  amount  of  time  or  attention  is  given  to  the  training  in  correct 
written  expression.  Probably  facts  would  indicate  even  less  atten- 
tion to  correction  of  essays  and  explanation  of  errors,  both  equally 
important  with  the  writing  itself.  The  truth  is  that,  while  the  teach* 
ing  of  ERglish  should  be  improved  in  many  ways,  special  attention 
must  be  given  to  composition.  If  one  half  the  time  spent  on  text- 
book study  of  English  were  given  to  systematic  training  in  compo- 
sition, neither  preparatory  or  college  instructor  need  be  ashamed  of 
the  results  presented  in  English  examinations^  nor  the  student  be 
handicapped  throughout  his  course,  by  his  inability  to  express  him- 
self clearly  and  forcibly  in  his  mother  tongue. 
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E.   W,  CHUBB,  SCHUYLKILL  SEMINARY,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

To  know  what  impression  the  gifted  Tully  made  upon  the  "dcju" 
son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame,"  although  perhaps  of  no  historical 
value,  yet  can  not  fail  to  interest  the  student  of  Roman  history  and 
literature.  It  may  be  urged  that  Shakspere  thought  as  Plutarch 
thought,  since  critics  agree  in  believing  the  only  source  from  which 
he  seems  to  have  drawn  his  material  for  Julius  C<zj(7/-,— and  Cicero 
is  referred  to  but  twice  elsewhere, — was  Sir  Thomas  North's  version 
of  Plutarch's  Lives,  translated  from  the  French  of  Bishop  Arayot, 
and  first  published  in  1579.  But  Shakspere  not  only  has  "thrown 
a  rich  mantle  of  poetry"  over  every  figure,  but,  Pygmalion-like, 
breathed  into  perfect  statues  the  breath  of  life. 

The  paucity  of  references  is  likely  at  first  to  surprise  one  in  the 
attempt  to  view  Shakspere 's  portrait  of  Cicero.  Nay,  it  is  folly  to 
claim  that  Shakspere  has  given  us  a  life-si^e  picture  of  him.  He 
had  no  such  aim.  Cicero  made  no  such  impress  as  did  "imperial 
Csesar."  This  is  evident  because  the  allusions  to  Caesar  are  numer- 
ous, occurring  in  comedy  and  tragedy,  in  Roman  and  non-Roman 
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plays;  and  because  in  one  play  the  genius  or  spirit  of  Julius  Caesar, 
if  not  his  character  as  some  critics  aver,  is  the  overmastering  idea. 
It  is  true  that  Caesar's  life  presents  greater  scope  for  the  dramatist, 
and  the  scenes  portrayed  by  the  faultless  artist  arc  more  historically 
important,  but  in  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  was  material  enough 
for  a  striking  drama  had  Shakspere  been  impressed  with  Cicero's 
■claim  to  ^'PaUr  patriae"  as  vividly  as  was  Cicero  himself.  What 
-schoolmaster's  eye  would  not  sparkle  with  joy  upon  the  discovery  of 
a  folio  containing  a  play  with  Cicero  and  Catiline  as  leading  charac- 
ters. Suppose  that  without  anachronism  we  could  write  upon»  "What 
Cicero  Thought  of  Shakspere."  We  may  infer  from  the  characters  of 
the  two  that  Cicero's  references  to  the  poet  would  be  embarrassingly 
numerous.  Cicero  was  a  student  and  a  scholar;  the  *'great  prota- 
gonist" was  not  a  scholar  like  Cicero  or  Bacon.  Now,  though  not 
wishing  to  incur  the  wrath  of  any  reviewer  of  the  reviewers  of  The 
Great  Cryptogram,  we  venture  the  opinion  that  Bacon  would  often 
refer  to  so  scholarly  a  spirit  as  "sweet  Tully." 

The  fewness  of  the  references  permits  the  introduction  of  all  the 
passages  referring  to  Cicero.     In  Titus  Andronicus  (IV.  i)  occurs: 

"Cornelia  never  with  more  care 

Read  to  her  sons,  than  she  hath  read  to  thee 

Sweet  poetry,  and  Tally's  Orator," 

Here  he  is  referred  to  as  a  writer,  not  of  ethics  and  philosophy, 
but  of  that  art  in  which  he  was  facile princeps  in  the  Roman  world. 
More  than  that,  he  is  worthy  to  be  read. 

In  11  Henry  VI  (IV.  i)  we  have  from  "Suffolk's  imperial  tongue," 
as  he  is  led  away  to  execution: — 

*'  Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  bcEOoians; 
A  Roman  swordcr  and  bandJtto  slave 
Murdered  sweet  Tully;  Brutus'  bastard  hand 
Stabbed  Julius  Csesar;  savage  islanders 
Pompcy  the  Great. 

This  passage  is  significant.  It  is  the  only  non-Roman  play  in 
which  Cicero  is  mentioned.  Of  that  most  interesting  and  revolu- 
tionary epoch  of  Roman  times,  perhaps  of  all  history,  the  three  most 
prominent  characters  are  Pompey,  Cicero  and  Caesar.  Here  we  have 
them  in  a  group.  There  are  erudite  historians  who  consider  Cicero's 
influence  too  paltry  to  be  seriously  thought  of  as  a  factor  in  the 
transition  from  Republic  to  Empire.     Is  this  passage  an  instance  of 
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poetic  instinct  truer  than  learned  prejudice  ?  The  towering  form  of 
Julius  Caesar  needs  not  the  aid  of  adjective.  Manly  and  massive  he 
stands  unique.  The  minor  figures  require  the  garnish  of  words. 
Pompey  has  the  customary  degree  of  Magnus^  a  title  that  soon- 
glimmered  beneath  the  greater  glory  of  his  god-like  rival.  The 
splendor  of  the  *'  sublime  Caesar"  dazzles;  the  weakness  of  Great 
Pompey  surprises;  but  Cicero,  the  student,  the  philosopher,  the 
sympathetic  orator^  the  vacillating  patriot,  we  pity  and  love;  and* 
Carlyle  telJs  us  that  love  and  pity  are  prone  to  magnify.  With  all- 
his  imperfections  he  is  yet  "  sweet  TuIIy."  To  apply  that  adjective 
to  Caesar  would  savor  of  the  ridiculous;  to  Cicero  it  is  pat. 

It  is  in  Julius  Csesar  that  he  is  alluded  to  most  frequently.     He  is- 
first  mentioned  in  Act  i,  it;  Antony  had  offered  Csesar  the  crown. 

Caaius.     Did  Cicero  say  anything  ? 

Casta,     Ay,  he  spoke  Greek. 

Cassius.     To  what  effect  ? 

Casca.  Nay,  and  I  tell  you  thai  I'll  ne'er  look  you  in  the  face  again.  But 
those  that  understood  him  smiled  at  one  another  and  shook  their 
heads  ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  it  was  Greek  to  me. 

It  is  Cassius  the  shrewd  manager  of  the  conspiracy  who  is  anxious 
to  know  how  Cicero  felt.  He  who  knew  the  weight  of  Brutus'  rep- 
utation also  estimated  the  influence  of  an  '^old  man  eloquent. "^ 
Did  Cicero  speak  Greek  to  a  Roman  populace  ?  Some  critics  sup- 
pose the  statement  is  introduced  simply  to  pave  the  path  for  the 
coming  pun.  But  is  it  at  all  impossible  that  the  prudent  orator 
would  speak  in  Greek  when  that  was  the  polished  language  of  Jews 
at  Jerusalem,  Syrians  at  Datuascus,  Egyptians  at  Alexandria,  and 
Italians  at  Rome  ?  In  the  same  act,  scene  in,  a  conversation  occurs 
between  Cicero  and  Casca.  We  cul!  the  most  important  passage. 
After  Casca  has  enumerated  the  prodigies  of  the  night, — 

Ciaro,     Indeed  it  is  a  strange  disposed  time  ; 

But  men  may  construe  things  after  their  fashion, 

Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves. 

Comes  Caesar  to  the  Capitol  to-morrow  ? 
Casta.     He  doth,  for  he  did  bid  Antonius 

Send  word  to  you,  he  would  be  there  to-morrow. 
Ciee/v.     Good  night,  then,  Casca  ;  this  disturbed  sky 

Is  not  to  walk  in. 


a  con- 


This  is  the  philosopher  moralizing,  not  prone  to  jump  to  a  tjoii- 
clusion,  and  the  sexagenarian  too  careful  to  expose  his  health  to  the 
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roughness  of  the  elements  and  darkness  of  the  night.  Is  Cicero 
connected  with  the  conspiracy  ?  Does  he  think  well  of  Caesar?  To 
the  former  question  Shakspere  gives  an  answer  in  a  following  pas- 
sage. In  regard  to  the  latter  Plutarch  records  a  suspicion  once  en- 
tertained by  Cicero.  We  quote  this  quaini  expression  from  Prof. 
Skeat's  edition  of  North's  Plutarch  :  "  And  yet,"  said  he  after 
doubting  Caesar's  sincerity,  "  when  I  consider  how  finely  he  comb- 
eth  his  fair  bush  of  hair,  and  bow  smooth  it  lieth,  and  that  I  see  him 
scratch  his  head  with  one  finger  only  my  mind  gives  me  then  that 
such  a  kind  of  man  should  not  have  so  wicked  a  thought  in  his  head, 
■as  to  overthrow  the  state  of  the  commonwealth/'  Odd  premises  for  so 
weighty  a  conclusion  !  The  next  passage  tells  us  whether  Shaks- 
pere's  Cicero  was  invited  to  be  a  guest  at  the  feast  on  the  Ides  of 
March.     The  conspirators  are  together, 

Cassius.  But  what  of  Cicero  ?    Shall  we  sound  him  ? 

I  think  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us. 
Casca.      Let  us  not  leave  him  out. 
Cinna,  No,  by  no  means. 

MettUut.  O.  let  us  have  him,  for  his  silver  hair 

Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion. 

And  buy  mcn*s  voices  to  commend  our  deeds. 

It  shall  be  said,  hisjudgrnect  ruled  our  hands  ; 

Our  youths  and  wildness  shall  no  whit  appear,  ' 

But  all  be  buried  in  his  gfravity. 
Brutus,  O,  name  him  not;  let  us  not  break  with  htm. 

For  he  will  never  follow  anything' 

That  other  men  begin. 
Casnus.  Then  leave  him  out. 

Casca.      Indeed  he  is  not  fit. 

This  passage  is  doubly  significant.  It  shows  the  weight  of  Bru- 
tus' word,  and  the  worth  of  Cicero  to  the  conspirators.  It  is  Cas- 
sius,  the  better  politician  of  the  two  prime  spirits  of  the  plot,  who 
again  introduces  Cicero.  It  is  likely  that  Cicero  would  have  joined 
the  band.  He  often  regrets  that  he  was  not  asked.  It  was  his 
"sable  curls  all  silvered  o'er  with  white,*'  his  character,  his  dignitas, 
not  his  oratory^  that  were  needed.  To-day  a  critical  world,  agree- 
ing with  Metellus,  accords  to  Cicero  honorable  esteem.  Among  a 
corrupt  aristocracy  the  relatively  pure  patriotism  of  "sweet  Tul- 
iy"  outranks  the  prudence  of  him  of  whom 

"Nature  might  stand  up 
Aad  say  to  all  the  world,   'This  was  a  man.' " 
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Plutarch  explains  Cicero's  rejection  as  follows:  "For  this  cause  they 
durst  not  acquaint  Cicero  with  their  conspiracy,  although  he  was  a 
man  whom  they  loved  dearly,  anU  trusted  best,  for  they  were  afraid 
that  he  being  a  coward  by  nature,  and  age  having  increased  his  fear, 
he  would  quite  turn  and  alter  all  their  purpose,  and  quench  the  heat 
of  their  enterprise,  (the  which  specially  required  hot  and  earnest  exe- 
cution)*' Plutarch  states  cowardice  as  the  reason;  Shaksperc's^ 
Brutus  rejects  him  on  a  different  score.  The  Antonian  orations,  or 
Phillipics,  to  a  marked  degree  have  freed  Cicero's  name  from  the 
stigma  of  cowardice;  every  page  of  his  writings  suggests  his  vanity. 
The  last  reference  in  the  play  occurs  in  the  third  scene  of   act  iv, — 

Brutus.     Nf  ine  speak  of  seventy  senators  tbat  died 

By  their  proscriptions,  Cicero  being  one. 
Cassius.     Cicero  one  ? 
Mtssaia.  Cicero  is  dead, 

And  that  by  order  of  proscription. 

Among  the  many  victims  of  that  fateful  epoch  the  name  of  but 
one  commands  the  notice  of  the  dramatist.  The  "foremost  man  of 
all"  the  Roman  world  of  wit,  worth  and  words  had  met  death  by 
"vile  bezonians." 

From  the  quoted  passages  each  reader  may  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sions, keeping  in  mind  that 

"Men  may  construe  things  after  their  fashion, 
Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves." 


THE  POSITION  OF  OLD  ENGLISH  IN  A  GENERAL. 
EDUCATION* 


JAMES    M.    GARNETT,    PROFESSOR   OF     THE    ENGLISH     LANGUAGE    AN1>' 
LITERATURE    IN    THE  UNIVERSITY  OF    VIRGINIA. 

A  few  days  before  I  was  requested  to  prepare  for  this  Association- 
a  paper  on  "  The  position  of  Old  English  in  a  general  education,"  I 
had  closed  the  introduction  to  a  small  volume  of  translations  of  Old 
English  poems,  just  ptiblished,  as  follows:     "The  Old  English  lau- 

*A  paper  read  before  the  Virginia  Association  for  the  advancement  of  Higher 
KducatioD  at  its  first  meeting  at  Virginia  Beach,  July  lo,  1889. 
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guage  should  be  at  least  as  well  known  as  Latin  is  now,  and  should 
occupy  as  prominent  a  position  in  education  and  general  culture." 
This  shows  the  point  of  view  from  which  I  propose  to  discuss  the 
subject,  and  as  1  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  my  previously  ex- 
pressed views,  and  to  my  experience,  I  trust  that  the  frequent  use  of 
the  first  personal  pronoun  will  be  pardoned.  By  "Old  English  "  i 
understand  what,  until  recent  years,  has  been  more  generally  known 
as"  Anglo  Saxon,"  the  oldest  form  of  our  present  English  language, 
but  the  two  terms  are  now  often  used  synonymously,  and  they  will 
therefore,  be  so  used  throughout  this  paper. 

In  approaching  the  subject  we  must  first  lay  aside  all  prejudice, 
from  whatever  cause  arising,  and  be  ready  to  give  a  calm  and  judicial 
consideration  to  whatever  arguments  may  be  brought  forward  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposition  above  enunciated.  Some  persons  seem  to 
regard  what  is  unknown  as  not  worth  knowing, — to  paraphrase  a  trite 
Latin  adage.  With  such  there  is,  of  course,  no  room  for  argument; 
the  position  refutes  itself.  Others  are  so  conservative  as  always  to 
want  to  **  let  well  enough  alone."  They  are  well  satisfied  with  the 
present  state  of  the  educational  curriculum,  and  regard  the  intro- 
duction of  other  subjects  are  unnecessary.  The  curriculum  that 
suited  our  fathers  should  suit  us,  and  we  cannot  improve  upon  the 
past  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  such  a  position  to  say  that,  on  this 
principle,  the  world  would  stand  still  forever.  There  could  be  no 
progress  in  any  direction;  the  educational  vehicle  would  never  get 
out  of  the  ruts,  and  no  subject,  however  desirable  or  worthy  in 
itself,  could  ever  be  introduced.  There  has  been  already  too  much 
of  this  conservatism  in  education,  and  it  is  responsible  for  the  lack 
of  progress  in  education  compared  with  the  progress  made  in  other 
arts  and  sciences.  Let  each  subject  be  viewed  on  its  merits,  and  if 
it  is  necessary  that  anything  should  be  displaced  to  make  room  for 
something  better,  provided  no  room  can  be  otherwise  found,  let  it  be 
unhesitatingly  displaced. 

But  to  leave  generalities  and  come  to  the  particular  subject  with 
which  we  are  concerned.  Some,  on  a  cursory  view,  regard  the  Old 
English  language  as  rude  and  uncouth,  lacking  in  polish  and  refine- 
ment, belonging  to  a  rude  age  and  partaking  of  its  characteristics. 
One  of  the  most  recent  works  that  has  been  published  in  this  country 
on  ihe  "  Origins  of  the  English  People  and  the  English  Language," 
(Rocmer),  speaks  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  syntax  as  "singularly  anoma- 
lous and   disorderly,"  (p.   354),  and   as  an   illustration   of  this,  the 
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author  gives  an  example  to  show  that  *'  in  the  same  sentence  the  same 
preposition  throws  its  connected  substantives  into  four  different 
cases,"  to  quote  his  words.  Unfortunately  the  disorder  is  in  the 
author's  knowledge  of  the  subject,  for,  in  the  example  given,  the 
preposition  mid  (with)  occurs  construed  with  but  «»«^casc,  the  dative, 
and  the  differences  in  terminations  are  due  to  the  differences  in  in- 
flection of  the  several  adjectives  and  nouns.  While  this  is  an  ex- 
treme case,  it  is  similar  to  much  that  is  written  about  the  Old  English 
language  by  those  who  have  not  made  a  careful  study  of  it. 

Dr.  Johnson  says,  in  the  preface  to  his  Shakespeare  (Works,  II, 
158):  "  The  English  nation,  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  was  yet 
struggling  to  emerge  from  barbarity.  What  would  he  have  thought 
of  it  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  or  further,  in  the  Anglo  Saxon  times 
before  the  Norman  Conquest  ?"  But  we  no  longer  view  the  past^ 
through  eighteenth  century  spectacles.  That  point  of  view,  except  in 
education,  is  at  least  a  hundred  years  behind  us.  We  now  know  that 
our  Anglo-Saxon  anceetors  were  not  rude  and  barbarous;  that  their 
language  was  not  uncouth;  that  for  a  long  lime  they  stood  at  the 
head  of  Western  Europe  in  learning  and  culture.  Their  scholars 
used  the  Latin  language  itself  with  ease  and  facility  for  their  writings 
long  before  the  Normans  had  acquired  a  distinctive  name,  long 
before  they  came  within  the  verge  of  French  culture.  Charles  the 
Great,  one  hundred  years  before  Rolf,  sent  for  Atcuin  from  York,  to 
organize  the  schools  of  his  vast  empire, — not  to  Paris,  not  even  to 
Rome,  but  to  the  chief  seat  of  learning  in  Northumbria,  and  to  an 
English  scholar,—  and  this  was  the  century  of  the  culmination  of 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  Mitton,  in  his  "  History  of  England,"  likened 
the  contests  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kingdoms  to  "  battles  between 
kites  and  crows,"  thus  showing  his  own  ignorance  of  those  times, 
though  he  did  not  disdain,  as  some  scholars  think,  to  make  use  of 
the  ideas  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  poet  of  those  very  times,  in  the  de- 
scription of  Satan  after  his  fail  from  Heaven;  for  Milton's  friend 
Junius  had  just  published  the  first  edition  of  the  so-called  poems  of 
Caedmon. 

Hume  was  not  much  superior  to  Mikon  in  his  knowledge  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  history  and  literature  and  that  portion  of  Hume's  history  needs 
re-writing  ;  but  since  the  days  of  Palgrave,  Freeman,  Green,  and 
others,  the  early  history  of  the  English  people  has  been  entirely  re-writ- 
ten, and  we  no  longer  quote  seventeenth-century  or  eighthleenth  cen- 
tury opinions  in  respect  to  it.     This  increased  knowledge  of  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  has  accompanied  an  increased  knowledge 
of  their  language  and  literature,  but,  as  usuaf,  we  have  let  the  Ger- 
mans take  the  lead.  The  English  and  the  Americans  are  slowly 
following,  and  perhaps  another  generation,  if  not  this  one,  will  see 
a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  Old  English  language  and 
literature.  The  best  criticism  of  Old  English  literature  has  been 
written  by  a  German  (Ten  Brink);  the  best  grammar  of  the  Old  Eng- 
lish language,  by  another  German  (Siever);  both  of  these  works 
have  been  translated  into  English.  The  only  edition  of  the 
whole  body  of  Old  English  poetry, — of  which,  unfortunateiy,  too  lit- 
tle remains, — was  issued  thirty  years  ago  by  the  late  Professor  Grein. 
and  is  now  in  course  of  re-publication,  revised  and  improved  by 
Professor  Walker,  who  has  also  given  us  the  only  complete  bibliog- 
raphy of  Old  English  literature,  which  work  still  awaits  translation 
into  English,  although  1  learn  that  it  is  but  now  in  course  of  transla- 
tion into  English.  What  scholars  in  America  are  doing  to  extend 
and  popularize  a  knowledge  of  the  Old  English  language  and  liter- 
ature is  perhaps  too  well  known  to  need  mention  here  though  I  may 
call  attention  to  the  several  volumes  in  the  ^'Library  of  Anglo  Saxon 
Poetry"  now  being  published   from  time  to  time. 

But  why  should  these  scholars  devote  themselves  to  this  subject? 
Why  should  they  expend  on  it  their  time,  labor,  and  money  too, — 
often  a  thankless  and  unremunerative  undertaking, — if  they  did  not 
think  there  is  something  here  that  deserves  to  be  known,  that  de- 
serves to  enter  into  education  more  widely  than  it  has  heretofore 
done. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Study  of  the  Anglo  Saxon 
Language  and  Literature,"  contributed  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Baltimore,  (1876), 
I  urged  that  Anglo-Saxon  be  studied  in  all  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities :  eleven  years  ago,  in  a  paper  on  •'  Text  books  and  Meth- 
ods of  Instruction  in  English,"  read  before  the  Virginia  Educa- 
tional Association,  at  Hampton  (1878),  I  reiterated  this  opinion, 
and  sketched  the  historical  method  as  that  best  suited  for  instruc- 
tion in  English;  and  ten  years  ago,  I  developed  this  view  still  further 
in  a  paper  on  **  The  Historical  Method  in  the  Teaching  of  English," 
read  before  the  National  Educational  Association,  at  its  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  {1879).  This  is,  therefore,  with  me,  no  new  opinion 
and  no  experiment,  for  I  have  been  teaching  this  subject  for  eigh- 
teen years,  and  while   during   that  time   the  study    has   greatly  in- 
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creased,  and  its  leaching  lias»  been  much  more  widely  extended,  it 
has  not  yet  attained  its  rightful  position  along  side  of  other  subjects, 
such  as  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics,  on  a  perfect  equality  in  the 
educational  curriculum  and  in  all  collegiate  honors.  It  is  eminently 
suited  to  thiii  position  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  by  refutation  of 
certain  objections  that  have  been  made;  and  for  all  the  ends  that 
teachers  have  in  view  in  linguistic  and  literary  studies,  it  does  not 
fear  comparison  with  any  other  study.  The  historical  study  of  Eng- 
lish must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  Anglo  Saxon,  or  Old  English 
language.  There  is  no  other  basis  for  it.  It  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand English  before  Chaucer  without  a  knowledge  of  the  oldest 
English,  and  this  knowledge  throws  a  Hood  of  light  upon  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  all  later  writers.  The  advocates  of  this 
study,  who  have  experienced  the  advantages  derived  from  it,  should 
not  rest  content  until  every  college  in  the  country  has  a  complete 
course  in  Old  English  as  a  principal  and  not  a  subordinate  subject, 
as  a  required  and  not  an  (Optional  study, — where  anything  else  is- 
required, — and  should  not  cease  the  presentation  of  its  claims^ 
until  it  shall  be  less  common  to  find  a  .student  who  has  not  studied 
Old  English  than  it  is  now  to  find  one  who  has  not  studied 
Latin.  Those  who  have  charge  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
educational  courses  in  our  colleges  have  been  trained  under  a 
different  system  ;  they  have  not  pursued  a  thorough  course  in  Old 
English  and  do  not  see  the  use  of  it,  but  I  have  yet  to  find  one  who 
has  pursued  such  a  course  and  failed  to  realize  its  advantages,  and 
to  advocate  its  inclusion  in  all  of  our  college  curricula.  Objections, 
have  been  made  to  the  study,  especially  by  students  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  ends  to  be  attained,  and  the.se  objections  must  be 
briefly  considered. 

I  have  been  met  with  the  objection  that  the  study  is  hard.  "  Hard" 
is  a  relative  word,  but  let  us  accept  it  and  answer,  yes,  it  is  hard, 
but  that  is  no  insuperable  objection.  VVe  do  not  study  subjects  be- 
cause they  are  easy.  Old  English  is  not  so  hard  as  Greek  or  Latin,, 
or  even  German,  or  French.  It  is  much  easier,  and  it  takes  much 
less  time  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  Old  English  than  it 
does  to  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  either  one  of  the  ancient  or  the 
modern  languages  studied  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  The  trouble 
is  that  students  have  been  studying  these  languages  for  several  years 
at  school,  and  have  forgotten  the  original  difhculty.  Moreover, 
they  expect  to  find  these   languages  hard,   and  they  put  forlh  Ihe 
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effort  necessary  to  overcome  the  difficuiiy;  but  because  a  subject 
is  called  '*  English,"  they  imagine  that  it  must  be  easy;  that  they 
ought  to  know  all  about  it  without  effort, — for  who  doesn't  know 
KnglishI — and  when  they  discover  their  mistake,  they  are  at  once 
taken  aback;  instead  of  braving  themselves  for  the  effort,  they  warn 
to  let  the  subject  drop.  Let  students  once  understand  that  they  must 
labor  to  learn  English,  especially  Old  English,  just  as  they  do  t< 
learn  anything  else,that  the  study  musl  not  be  pursued  in  a  dilettante 
fashion,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  this  objection.  Another  ob- 
jection, incidentally  alluded  to, which  sometimes  possesses  older  heads, 
that  there  is  no  use  in  the  study  of  Old  English,  must  be  met  differ- 
ently. There  is  use  in  it,  from  our  standpoint,  and  we  must  try  to 
convince  the  objectors,  fs  there  any  use  in  philological  train- 
ing ?  All  scholars,  in  both  classical  and  modern  languages,  will  an- 
swer this  question  affirmatively.  1  wish  it  distinctly  understand  that 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  classicists,  and  I  have  for  some  lime  been 
walking  arm  in  arm  with  the  modernists.  My  argument  is  that  the 
study  of  Old  English  furnishes  just  as  good  philological  training  as 
the  study  of  the  classics;  that  the  claims  made  for  the  study  of 
I.^tin,  for  example,  that  it  trains  the  student  tn  analysis  and  synthe- 
sis, in  linguistic  observation,  discrimination,  judgment,  and  reasoning 
are  just  as  true  of  the  study  of  Old  English;  that  in  tracing  the  operation 
of  phonetic  laws  Old  English  has  advantages  over  Latin;  that,white  its 
forms  are  not  .so  numerous  as  in  Latin^  its  inflections  are,  on  that 
account,  more  easily  learned  and  serve  all  the  ends  of  the  study  of 
linguistic  forms;  that,  while  its  syntax  is  not  so  highly  developed  as 
the  Latin,  it  shows  a  complete  syntax  simple  in  structure,  and  is  much 
more  serviceable  than  Latin  in  tracing  the  development  of  modern 
English  syntax;  in  fact,  many  common  English  idioms  are  inexplic- 
able on  any  principles  of  Latin  syntax  and  we  must  resort  to  Old 
English  if  we  wish  to  learn  their  origin,  history,  and  explanation. 
And,  with  leave  of  ray  brethern  of  the  modern  languages,  I  aver  that 

I  the  study  of  Old  English  gives  to  the  student  better  philological 
training  than  the  study  of  any  modern  language,  because  of  its  di- 
rect service  in  the  historical  study  of  English;  for  the  ordinary  col- 
lege student  does  not  learn  Old  French  and  Old  High  German;  he 
studies  French  and  German  for  the  mere  practical  purpose  of  read- 
ing, and  perhaps  writing,  these  languages  with  facility.  If  the 
student  learns  Old  English,  he  has  the  means  of  tracing  directly  the 
origin  of  words,  forms,  and   idioms,  in  that  portion  of  his  own  Ian- 
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guage  that  constitutes  its  indispensable  foundation.  There  is  not  a 
form  in  modern  English  that  is  not  derived  from  Old  English;  there 
is  scarcely  a  common  word  in  daily  use  that  cannot  be  traced  to  its 
■original  in  Old  English;  there  is  not  an  idiomatic  construction  in 
the  English  of  to  day  that  has  not  its  roots  in  the  English  of  a  thou- 
sand years  ago.  English  scholars  will  pardon  me  for  uttering  tru- 
isms, for  repeating  what  has  been  so  well  and  so  often  said  by  others, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  keep  these  facts  continually  before  the  minds 
of  the  public,  and  especially  of  teachers,  ^*^Foriemque  Gyan,  fortem- 
4jue  Cloanthum,"  may  not  be  good  rhetoric,  but  it  expresses  the  facts 
of  the  case,  nevertheless. 

Henry  Rogers  showed  fifty  years  ago  the  indebtedness  of  Modern 
English  to  Old  English  for  its  vocabulary,  the  intimate  and  indis- 
pensable nature  of  that  portion  of  our  vocabulary  that  we  inherit, 
by  an  indefeasible  title,  from  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors.  The  il- 
lustrious founder  of  our  own  University,  saw  so  clearly  that  there 
was  this  close  connection  between  the  Old  English  and  the  Modem 
English  that  he  wrote  an  "  Essay  toward  Facilitating  Instruction  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon,"  and  made  provision  for  the  teaching  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  the  University  course,  the  first  provision  of  the  kind  ever 
made  on  this  continent.  It  is  true  that  his  ideas  of  the  language 
were  sometimes  mistaken,  and  necessarily  so  before  the  study  of  it 
had  been  placed  on  a  scientific  basis,  yet  he  had  the  right  view  of 
the  position  and  importance  of  the  study,  and  was  far  in  advance  of 
the  teachings  of  that  day.  His  well-known  '*  Essay"  was  written  in 
1798,  while  he  was  Vice  President,  and  it  opens  as  follows  :  "  The 
importance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dialect  towards  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  English  Language  seems  not  to  have  been  duly 
estimated  by  those  charged  with  the  education  of  youth;  and  yet  it 
is  unquestionably  the  basis  of  our  present  tongue."  Now  nearly  a 
century  later  we  must  reiterate  Mr.  Jefferson's  statement  as  to  the 
lack  of  due  estimation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  by  those  charged  with 
the  education  of  youth,  and  yet  how  great  a  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  interval  !  The  study  of  Anglo  Saxon  has  been  introduced 
into  many  of  our  colleges  and  universities,  into  some  as  an  elective, 
into  others  as  a  required  study;  but  it  has  not  yet  secured  its  right- 
ful position  as  a  required  study  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and 
Master  of  Arts  along  side  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics.  Not 
even  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  own  institution  has  English  of  any  period, 
let   alone    Old    English,   secured    this  position,  but   I  confidently 
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look  for  this  to  come  in  the  course  of  time.  The  logic  of  events  is 
irresistible,  and  no  opposition  can  withstand  it.  Eleven  years  ago, 
before  my  connection  with  that  institution,  I  asserted  in  the  second 
one  of  the  papers  above  meniioned:  *'  The  claims  of  English  philol- 
ogy will  not  be  satisfied  until  it  is  put  on  a  par  with  the  other  stud- 
ies required  for  the  Master's  degree,  and  a '  Diploma  in  English  '  shall 
mean  as  much  and  shall  weigh  as  much  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public  as  does  now  one  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics;"  and  in 
the  third  paper  I  used  the  following  language:  '*  If  any  study  ts 
not  esteemed  by  collegiate  authorities  and  put  on  a  par  with  others, 
both  in  the  requirements  for  admission  and  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, its  honors  and  emoluments,  it  will  be  similarily  regarded  by 
the  students  and  will  naturally  'go  by  the  board.'  "  This  was  an  a 
//•/t7ri*  probability,  made  as  a  general  statement;  it  has  proved  to 
be  an  a  posteriori  fact  in  a  particular  case. 

My  thesis  is  as  stated,  that  the  study  of  English,  especially  of  Old 
English,  furnishes  a  philological  training  on  a  par  with  that  sup- 
plied by  any  one  of  the  classical  or  of  the  modern  languages;  it 
should  therefore  be  placed  on  a  par  with  these  languages  in  educa- 
tion, and  not  be  handicapped  in  the  curriculum  Let  there  be  no 
discrimination  made  in  the  character  of  the  Olympic  dust  that  the 
chariot-wheels  may  collect;  but  let  the  same  goal  be  set  before  all, 
and  let  each  contend  on  an  equality  for  "the  noble  palm"  that  is  to 
deify  the  victor.  I  have  not  claimed  a  superiority  of  position  for  Old 
English, — though  I  might  well  do  so  by  reason  of  the  advantages 
derived  from  it  in  the  study  of  Modern  English, — but  I  have  claimed 
a  mere  equality,  thus  giving  the  opportunity  of  securing  for  this  sub- 
ject the  better  class  of  students,  as  candidates  for  honors  usually 
are.  Where  such  equality  is  recognized, — and  it  has  been  recognized 
in  many  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country,  for  they 
make  no  discrimination  against  the  study, — Old  English  does  not 
fear  competition.  Here  alone  the  necessary  stimulus  exists  for  both 
teacher  and  pupil;  both  are  animated  by  an  honorable  ambition  to 
ejccel,  and  here  alone  real  progress  is  made.  It  is  sometimes  ob- 
jected that,  if  we  give  to  Old  English  this  equal  position,  it  willi 
crowd  the  curriculum,  and  students  will  take  longer  to  complete  it. 
Be  it  so.  That  is  not  a  serious  objection;  it  will  do  no  harm  for 
students  to  spend  more  time  in  acquiring  a  general  education. 
Hurry  is  the  bane  of  American  life,  and  nowhere  do  we  see  more 
evil  cflfects  from  it  than  in  education.     We  should  go  slower,  and 
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take  more  time,  if  necessary,  to  complete  the  educational  course 

Hut  if  we  do  not  wish  to  increase  the  time,  let  us  at  least  make  Old 
English  alternative  with  other  languages,  and  let  students  lake  their 
choice.  Let  there  be  a  classical  side  and  a  modern  side  of  the  curric- 
ulum freely  open  to  all,  and  let  Old  English  be  required  on  the 
modern  side,  so  that  all  who  study  English  on  this  side  must  study 
Old  English.  If  we  once  cease  to  look  upon  it  as  something  out- 
♦side  of  the  regular  curriculum,  as  an  ornamental  appendage  to  an 
English  course;  if  we  regard  it  as  an  integral  part  of  such  a  course, 
and  hold  that  no  English  course  is  complete  without  it,  then  alone 
will  it  assume  its  rightful  position,  and  then  alone  will  the  advantages 
derived  from  its  study  be  realized.  It  must  be  studied  in  earnest, 
as  the  preliminary  and  necessary  basis  for  the  superstructure  to  be 
erected, — namely,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 
There  is  still  another  argument  that  Justifies  the  position  claimed 
for  Old  English  in  education,  and  that  refutes  the  objection  that 
there  is  no  use  in  the  study  of  it,  and  that  is  the  value  of  its  poetry 
as  a  revelation  of  the  Teutonic  mind,  as  a  natural  emanation  of  the 
Teutonic  spirit  in  a  literary  form  that  suited  its  aspirations,  one  that 
originated  before  it  was  brought  under  the  powerful  influence  of 
Christianity,  and  that  continued  long  after  in  its  religious  poetry. 
Professor  Earle  says,  in  his  short  history  of  "Anglo  Saxon  Literature" 
{p.  1 19):  "  Our  people  had  a  native  gift  of  song,  and  a  tradition  of 
poetic  lore,  which  lived  in  memory  and  was  sustained  by  the  profes- 
sion of  minstrelsy.  The  Christian  and  literary  culture  obtained 
through  the  Latin  tended  strongly  to  the  suppression  and  extinction 
of  this  ancient  and  national  vein  of  poetry;  but  happily  it  has  not 
all  been  lost";  and  then  he  proceeds  to  treat  the  chief  features  and 
remains  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  beginning,  as  was  natural, 
with  the  •*  Beowulf."  If  we  study  Homer  to  learn  the  early  poetic 
working  of  the  Hellenic  mind,  the  beginnings  of  ancient  culture,  we 
should  study  Old  English  poetry  to  learn  the  early  manifestation  of 
the  Teutonic  mind,  the  beginnings  of  modern  culture;  for  this  poe- 
try antedates  all  other  Germanic  and  all  Scandinavian  poetry,  and 
is  long  anterior  to  any  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian  poetry,  even  an- 
terior to  any  literary  use  of  those  languages.  It  existed  before  any 
one  of  the  many  dialects  derived  from  mediaeval  Latin,  as  spoken 
in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  had  established  it- 
self as  a  literary  language. 
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Professor  Ten  Brink,  in  his  "  Early  English  Literature,"  says,  (p. 
13):  '*A  genuine  epic  poetry  seems  first  to  have  grown  up  among  the 
Germans  in  the  migration  of  races.  Its  precursor  among  them,  as 
in  all  cases,  was  hymmc  poetry,*' — (p.  15)  **  Most  of  the  German 
peoples  apparently  rested  at  this  stage  of  epic  p^oetry," — (p.  16).  "A 
single  German  branch  ascended  in  that  early  time  to  a  higher  level 
of  epic  poetry,  a  level  midway  between  the  epic  surviving  in  detached 
songs,  and  the  epos  as  it  developed,  in  the  highest  sense,  among  the 
Greeks,  and  under  less  favorable  conditions  (hence  less  humanly- 
beautiful),  yet  quite  as  vigorously,  in  France.  This  branch  was  the 
same  that  subdued  Britain."  And  to  those  who  still  have  an  idea 
that  the  English  people,  the  English  language,  and  the  English  lit- 
erature of  that  day  were  rude  and  uncouth,  1  would  commend  the 
following,  (p.  17):  "More  refined  manners,  a  fixed  ceremonial  grew 
up  by  degrees  at  the  English  courts.  Although  life  was  yet  very 
primitive,  it  took  on  a  somewhat  nobler  expression.  Poetry  consti- 
tuted its  most  ideal  side.  Where  all  of  life  had  gained  in  value 
and  meaning,  it  became  the  task  of  poetic  art  to  mirror,  not  only  the 
violent  crises,  but  the  everyday  details  of  this  life,  to  re-produce  in 
the  picture  those  things,  events,  modes  of  intercourse,  which  pleased 
in  reality.  Thus  the  epic  form  of  the  hero-saga  was  developed  in 
the  sixth  century,  among  the  English  tribes,  to  that  fulness  of  life  in- 
dispensable in  our  conception  of  the  epos,"  (Kennedy's  translation 
of  Ten  Brink's  "  Early  English  Literature.") 

It  would  prolong  this  paper  to  too  great  length  to  quote  what 
Professor  Ten  Brink  says  of  the  diction  and  style  of  the  Old  English 
cpoSj  but  1  would  commend  it  to  every  reader.  The  same  diction 
and  style  is  seen  throughout  it  all  during  its  flourishing  period.  Orig- 
inating in  heathen  times,  expressive  of  a  full,  free,  and  active  life 
that  delighted  in  heroic  exploits,  hence  full  of  animation  and  vigor, 
the  form  fitting  the  thought, — our  earliest  exhibition  of  that  well- 
known  rhetorical  principle, — this  style,  under  the  softening  influences 
of  Christianity,  was  transferred  to  the  later  religious  poetry  of  Caed- 
mon  and  of  Cynewulf,  and  of  their  contemporaries  and  successors, 
so  that  we  have  in  Old  English  poetry  an  original  and  well  marked 
form  of  early  literature  which,  though  small  in  quantity,  is  of  ines- 
timable value  as  the  first  expression  of  the  poetic  imagination  of  the 
English  people.  The  culture  that  produced  this  poetry  was  crushed 
out  by  the  Danes,  and  to  these  the  Normans  succeeded,  so  that  the 
native  English  mind  was  repressed  for  centuries,  and  when  it  again 
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blossomed  into  literature,  it  was  under  different  influences,  and  both 
people  and  language  were  composite  in  their  character.  But  just  as 
in  the  language  itself  the  basis  is  pure  English,  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  so  in  the  literature  there  exist  the  qualitiesof 
the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  the  plain,  straight-forward  common  sense, 
the  earnest  vigor,  the  patient  endurance,  characteristic  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  to  which  were  superadded  the  brilliant  vivacity,  and  the  expan- 
sive imagination  of  iheir  Norman-French  conquerors,  al!  welded  into 
one  English  people,  whose  elements  are  now  inseparable.  This  poetry 
then,  as  the  literary  expression  of  the  Old  English  mind  and  the 
representative  of  the  Old  English  life  deservesa  position  in  the  educa- 
tion of  an  English  people.  I  have  spoken  especially  of  the  poetry, 
as  it  is  the  more  original  and  characteristic  portion  of  Old  English 
literature.  The  prose,  however,  should  not  be  neglected,  although 
it  is  more  imitative,  mainly  modelled  after  the  Latin  and  is  almost 
entirely  of  a  didactic  and  religious  character.  Its  style,  however, 
is  simpler,  and  it  serves  better  than  the  poetry  for  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  Old  English  language.  Then  both  from  a  philolog- 
ical and  a  literary  point  of  view  I  conceive  that  Old  English  should 
enter  into  the  curricula  of  all  our  colleges  and  universities.  Let  no 
one  imagine  that  this  is  the  sole,  or  even  the  main,  study  of  English 
that  I  advocate,  but  I  have  limited  my  sermon  to  ray  text,  and  while 
I  think  that  this  English  course  should  stand  on  a  par  with  any  and 
every  course  in  all  of  our  educational  insliluttons,  I  think  that  Old 
English  should  form  an  integral  part  in  every  collegiate  English 
course.  Let  the  teachers  improve  the  English  courses  in  the  schools. 
Let  the  history  of  the  English  language,  as  well  as  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  English  literature,  be  taught  in  all  the  preparatory  schools,  and 
then  students  will  have  formed  some  idea  of  the  value  of  Old  Eng- 
lish to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  will  be 
better  prepared  to  enter  upon  its  study.  Moreover,  do  not  relegate 
Old  English  to  the  post-graduate  course,  or  even  to  the  university 
course,  but  let  it  form  an  integral  part  of  the  regular  collegiate  un- 
dergraduate course. 

To  my  mind,  a  nearer  approach  to  the  true  position  of  English  has 
been  made  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  than  in  any  other  of 
our  institutions.  There,  in  the  matriculation  examination,  in  addi- 
tion to  English  grammar  and  composition,  the  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish  language  is  required  of  al!  students.  All  students,  candidates 
for  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  any  one  of  the  stven  groups,  are  required  to 
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study  English  composition  and  English  literature,  and  if  they  are 
candidates  in  the  Modern  Languages  group,  they  must  pursue  in 
addition,  a  course  of  English  including  Shakespeare,  Chaucer,  prose- 
writers,  phonetics,  history  of  the  language,  Anglo-Saxon,  Early 
English^  and  history  of  the  literature.  And  with  reference  to  Old 
English,  or  Anglo-Saxon,  in  the  words  of  the  detailed  statement  ; 
"On  the  language  side,  the  guiding  principle  in  introducing  stu 
dents  to  this  study  is  that  English  is  one  language  in  all  its  periodsand 
in  all  its  forms,  and  that  Anglo-Saxon,  Early  and  Middle  English  arc 
only  earlier  stages  of  Shakespearian  English.  The  study  of  Anglo- 
laxon  is  therefore  begun  at  once,  and  the  forms  and  syntax  are  ex- 
flamed  from  the  resources  of  English  itself  in  its  later  periods.  The 
attempt  is  made  in  this  way  to  replace  the  empirical  English  gram- 
mar of  the  school  by  a  real  grammar,  which  shall  be  learned  geneti- 
cally, in  Anglo  Saxon,  and  in  Chaucerian  and  Elizabethan  English." 
This  is  the  only  true  method,  and  this  course  presents  an  adequate 
idea  of  "the  position  of  Old  English  in  a  general  education."  It  is 
the  method  that  I  have  been  preaching  for  thirteen  years,  before 
the  organization  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  it  is  being 
known  by  its  fruits  from  year  to  year  in  the  regular  undergraduate 
course  of  that  institution.     O  si  sic  omnts ! 


QOMMUNICA  TIONS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Academy  .- 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  February  number  of  Thk 
Academy  containing  the  official  report  of  the  Fifth  Holiday  Confer- 
ence of  the  Associated  Principals  of  New  York,  I  was  especially 
inicresied  in  the  discussion  on  original  work  in  geometry,  and  was 
gratified  to  know  that  so  many  of  the  principals,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Capen's  teaching,  have  their  faces  towards  the  Itght.  The 
unfortunate  expression,  "geometry  without  a  text-book"  seems 
however  to  have  crept  into  the  discussion,  and  to  have  caused  con- 
siderable misunderstanding  especially  in  the  minds  of  those  opposed 
to  reform. 

The  word  text-book  is  a  very  indefinite  term  and  may  mean 
books  of  vastly  different  make  up.     It  may  even  mean  a  book  of 
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headings  written  out  by  the  pupil  himself.  The  issue  is  not  between 

"  geometry  with  textbooks,"  and  ''geometry  without  text-books," 
but  between  geometry  from  text  books  with  demonstrations  more  or 
less  elaborated,  and  geometry  from  a  text-book  without  such  dem- 
onstrations and  accompanying  figures.  This  last  may  be  only  a 
written  copy  of  the  propositions  systematically  arranged.  The  use 
of  such  a  text  book  as  this  was  what  I  take  it  was  meant  by  those 
who  spoke  of  **  geometry  without  a  text-book."  The  opponents  of 
this  method  seemed  to  mc  to  be  laboring  under  one  great  misappre- 
hension. They  seemed  to  assume  that  the  teacher  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  geometry,  nor  judgment,  and  therefore  if  the  pupils  can  not 
have  textbooks  that  tell  them  everything,  they  can  have  absolutely 
no  help  at  all.  On  the  other  hand  the  pupils  can  work  out  un- 
aided, if  properly  taught,  at  least  five-sixths  of  all  there  is  in  plane 
geometry,  and  will  lake  delight  in  doing  so;  and  it  should  be  left  to 
a  judicious  teacher  to  say  when  the  hints  and  suggestions  that  con- 
stitute the  other  sixth  should  be  put  in.  This  can  not  be  done  by 
books.  It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  allude  to  this  assumpli 
of  "  no  teacher,"  were  it  not  so  prevalent.  The  Academy  itself,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  furnishes  an  occasional  illustrallon  of  it.  In  a  re- 
view in  The  Academy  for  June,  1889,  of  that  excellent  book, 
"Second  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,"  by  H.  N.  Wheeler,  the  reviewers 
found  fault  with  the  book  on  the  ground  that  unless  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  skillful  (sic)  teacher  there  is  great  danger  that  the  pupils  will 
learn  how  merely  to  "cipher,"  not  to  "reason,"  and  again,  the 
•'  how"  is  well  taught  but  the  "  why"  is  not  so  clear,  and  other  ex- 
pressions of  this  sort  which  ftiakes  one  exclaim,  "  What  for  heaven's 
sake  is  the  teacher  for  ?"  It  is  the  charm  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  book 
that   it   recognizes  the  teacher,  and  does  not  aim  to  supercede  him. 

One  remark  of  Mr.  Capen's  somewhat  surprised  me,  for  it  is  entire- 
ly opposed  to  my  own  experience.  It  was  the  following:  "  I  am  in 
doubt  about  it  only  because  it  is  so  difficult.  It  takes  a  teacher  who 
will  discount  Job  for  patience.  It  takes  a  teacher  who  is  willing  to 
work  in  the  dark  utterly  for  from  eight  to  ten  weeks  before  he  gets 
any  results:  that  is,  I  mean  results  worth  talking  about." 

I  have  not  found  it  so.  What  requires  and  exhausts  patience  is 
to  give  a  class  a  demonstration  all  marked  out,  that  they  have  only 
to  memorize,  and  to  find  that  they  have  not  done  it ;  then  to  go 
over  the  demonstration  two  or  three  times  yourself  and  find  that  still 
they  don't  half  catch  on  ;  and  then  in  the  written  tests,  to  gel  only 
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■a  jumbled  and  confused  mass  of   FragmeQts  of  mathematical  ideas; 
this  is  what  takes  patience. 

And  then  what  does  Dr.  Capen  mean  by  results  **  not  worth  talk- 
ing about?"     I  have  a  class  of   pupils,  in  age  averaging  about  six- 
teen, who  began  plane  geometry  last  September.     Before  ten  weeks 
were  over  they  had    finished  the  first  two  books  of   plane  geometry 
<as  arranged  in  my  manual)  constructing  every  figure  for  themselves 
and  doing  at  least  five  sixths  of  all  the  work  by  original  demonstra- 
tion.    Any  class  of  the  same  age  can  do  it.     Are  these  results  "not 
worth  talking  about  ?"     I  claim  that  the  results  of  these  ten  weeks 
rere  infinitely  more  valuable  than  if  the  class  had  gone  through  the 
rhole  of  plane  and  solid  geometry  in  any  period  of  time  with  the 
j       ordinary  text  book.     What  does  Dr.  Capen  mean  by  '*  results?" 

J,  W   Mac  Donald. 
L         Sloneham,  March  i,  1890. 

\  Unt 


NOTES. 


Until  further  notice  we  will  mail  to  any  address  Volume  II  of  The 
AcADEMv,  on  receipt  of  $.75,  and  Volume  III  for  $1.00.  Volume 
III  includes  the  seven  prize  essays  on  "  Science  in  Secondary 
Schools." 

Copies  of  the  February,  1890,  number,  containing  the  "Official  Re- 
port of  the  Fifth  Holiday  Conference  of  Associated  Academic 
Principals  of  the  State  of  New  York,  held  at  Syracuse,  December 
26  and  27,  1889,"  will  be  furnished  on  demand — price  15  cents. 


The  Academy  notes,  with  entire  approval,  the  newspaper  report 
of  a  recent  lecture  by  Prof.  W.  G.  HdXe  on  Hutnanism  in  its  relation 
to  education.  For  to  the  medieval  term  humanism  Prof.  Hale,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  though  he  be,  gave  a  new  and  revolutionary  meaning. 
Hitherto  this  ancient  and  honorable  designation  has  restricted  its 
import  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  Htera- 
tures.  No  other  intellectual  interests  have  dared  to  seek  shelter 
under  its  protecting  jegis.  But,  if  he  is  correctly  reported,  Prof. 
Hale   makes  the    term  humanism  include  history,  art  and  general 
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literature.     This  is  an  innovation  which  we  are  sure  many  zealous 
humanists  would  unhesitatingly  repudiate.     But  Prof.  Hale  is  right,  i 
It  is  no  longer  possible  to  discriminate,  as  to  their  liberalizing  influ- 
ence on  the  mind,  between  the  various  studies  that  equally  lead  thej 
students  away  from  present  interests  and  from  gainful  pursuits. 

This  is  the  position  of  The  Academy.  The  ancient  conception  of 
humanistic  studies  was  narrow  and  unfitted  to  survive  into  an  age  of 
mukifarious  forms  of  intellectual  devotion  and  of  scientific  self- 
sacrifice.  The  essential  idea  of  the  ancient  humanism  was  altogether 
good.  If  not  in  the  consciousness  of  its  devotees,  at  any  rate  in  a 
certain  large  historical  sense,  it  stood  for  centuries  as  representing 
the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  concerns  of  human  life.  To  humanism 
and  the  Christian  Church  modern  civilization,  and  especially  modern 
education,  owe  their  best  and  most  fundamental  characteristics. 

What  was  temporary  and  bad  in  the  ancient  humanism  was  its 
tendency  to  cleave  to  the  narrow  forms  of  its  original  embodiment 
in  customs  and  institutions,  and  to  form  an  isolated  class  of  scholars. 
The  language  of  old  college  charters,  the  nomenclature  of  diplomas, 
the  ritual  of  commencements,  all  show  from  what  an  incubus  of  self- 
consciousness  the  modern  educational  world  has  been  freed.  The 
common  sense  of  mankind  no  longer  tolerates  the  existence  of  a 
scholarly  class.  The  essential  traits  of  the  scholarly  character  exist 
equally  in  persons  of  all  sorts  of  education. 

In  a  modern  college  the  teachers  of  Latin  and  Greek  come  no  more 
closely  into  touch  with  the  highest  and  most  unselfish  aims  of  the 
young  man  than  do  any  other  teachers  whatever.  Whatever  forms  of 
speech  still  persist  in  the  conventional  observance,  the  ancient  lan- 
guages have  lost  their  prestige,  and  young  men  choose  them  or 
reject  them  without  any  risk  of  harm  to  their  future  as  scholars. 

The  truth  is, — any  study  whatever  may  be  pursued  in  the  spirit  of 
devotion  to  truth, — that  is,  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  humanism.  It  is 
equally  true  that  any  study  whatever  way  be  pursued  in  the  merce- 
nary spirit,  which  is  the'opposite  of  a  true  humanism.  Chemistry  is, 
per  se,  as  truly  humanistic  as  is  the  study  of  the  Homeric  particles. 
That  the  girl  who  has  studied  chemistry  will  make  bread  more  in- 
telligently for  this  study  no  more  vitiates  her  mental  activity  with 
the  taint  of  utilitarian  ends  than  the  fact  that  the  man  who  ponders 
the  Greek  particles  will  publish  his  results  for  fame  and  money 
vitiates  his  labor  in  the  same  manner.     There  is  an  amount  of  cant 
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prevailing  among  educators  as  to  the  word  useful  that  quite  obscures 
the  true  values  of  various  studies. 

The  children  of  fortune  who  are  privileged  to  ignore  useful  con- 
siderations throughout  the  precious  years  of  education  cannot  and 
should  not  set  the  standard  for  our  schools  and  colleges.  The  value 
of  a  study  has  no  relation  to  its  utility.  The  extreme  humanist  es- 
teems a  study  because  it  is  not  useful  :  the  extreme  utilitarian  es- 
teems a  study  because  it  /V  useful.  The  two  opposites  are  reconciled 
in  the  new  criterion,  which  is  that  a  study  be  interesting.  Whatever 
study  is  interesting  is  humanizing,  Provided  the  faculties  are  stimu- 
lated and  the  sympathies  enlisted,  it  matters  not  much  in  what  cat- 
egory' of  language,  art  or  science  the  study  lies.  The  great  wrong 
to  a  young  student  is  not  inflicted  by  giving  him  studies  that  are,  or 
are  not,  useful,  but  by  allowing  him  to  study  without  devotion,  with- 
out abandon,  without  conviction.  Most  youth  must  study  with  the 
future  in  view.  Any  wanton  phrasing  that  casts  contempt  upon 
these  sincere  workers  or  suggests  that  they  are  necessarily  falling 
short  of  any  loftiness  of  aim  possible  to  the  fortunate  few  should  be 
looked  upon  askance  by  every  true  teacher 
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ExeiHui  in  Latin  Ptvte  Cfimposition  for  S(hoob.  By  M.  (Jraot  Danicll,  A.  M.. 
Prindpal  of  Chauncy-Halt  School.  Boston.  I'art  I.  ba«ted  upon  Cx'sar's  Gallic  war. 
Hooks  l-IV.  Part  II,  Kised  upon  Cicero's  Catiline,  I-IV.  and  Archias.  Leach. 
Shewell  &  Sanborn,  Boston  and  New  York. 

The  Latin  composition  manuals  of  a  generation  ago  grouped  mis- 
cellaneous sentences  about  grammatical  rules  The  matter  for  transla- 
tion had  no  unity  in  itself,  but  only  the  extrinsic  unity  of  fitness  to  il- 
lustrate some  principle  of  the  language.  This  was  poor  pedagogy.  The 
juvenile  mind  inevitably  seeks  to  enter  into  some  relation  to  the  con- 
lent  of  the  speech  forms  which  it  has  to  study.  If  the  teacher's 
method  utterly  thwarts  this  natural  tendency  in  the  learner,  the  re- 
sult is  not  a  closer  concentration  upon  the  abstract  principle,  but  a 
dissipation  of  interest  in  the  study  as  a  whole  and  a  loss  of  growth 
in  the  unconscious  linguistic  feeling.     As  the  maxims  long  familiar 

•  Any  of  the«e  bouk*  may  li«  inufc  TuUy  nt>iit«tl  hertMtficr. 
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10   primary    teachers  gradually  creep  mto  the  consciousness  of  i 
ondary  ones,  a  groping  for  more  concentration  and  more  unity  of  pro^ 
cedure  manifests  itself,  and  more  wholesome  methods  come  to  be 
practised  even  in  the  teaching^  of  the  ancient  languages. 

Mr.  Daniel I's  book  is  a  distinct  advance  upon  the  old  style  Latin 
composition  in  that  it  makes  the  learner's  translation /rt/w  Latin  and 
his  translation  into  Latin  revolve  about  the  same  center  Each  thus^ 
helps  the  other,  not  by  happy  coincidence  and  occasionally,  but  with 
absolute  certainty  and  every  day.  The  raind  of  the  pupil,  moving  in 
a  certain  channel  which  it  has  made  for  itself  in  translation,  uses 
the  same  channel  for  retranslation.  The  old  ascetic  dri it  master 
would  have  thought  he  found  a  fatal  objection  to  this  proceeding  in 
the  fact  that  it  makes  Latin  composition  easier,  or  perhaps  even  ren- 
ders it  a  pleasant  occupation. 

Both  these  consequences  we  think  flow  from  the  changes  which 
the  modern  manuals,  and  Mr.  Daniell's  book  pre-eminently  among 
them,  have  made  in  the  methods  of  teaching  this  branch  of  prepara- 
tory work.  But  the  limes  are  no  longer  ascetic.  It  is  now  eminently 
orthodox  to  help  the  young  learner  by  enlisting  his  interest  in  his 
task,  and  especially  to  help  him  by  making  his  various  studies  throw 
light  uiKin  each  other. 

The  term  Ci>mpasiiwn  has  quite  different  connotations  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  classes  from  what  it  has  any  where  else.  Mr.  Daniell 
does  not  depart  from  the  technical  use  of  the  term  peculiar  to  his 
guild  as  a  classical  teacher.  But,  strictly  speaking,  this  is  not  com- 
position at  all.  It  is  simply  reversed  translation.  It  is  not  custom- 
ary in  American  schools,  as  it  is  in  German  gymnasia,  to  require  pu- 
pils to  express  directly  in  Latin  the  contents  of  their  minds  as  shaped 
by  observation  and  reasoning.  The  English-teacher  would  strenu- 
ously resist  the  suggestion  that  the  English  composition  should  flow 
from  a  mental  content  wholly  attained  through  language  and  not  di- 
gested by  the  pupil's  own  mental  processes. 

But  though  the  modern  Latin  composition  manual  makes  no  pre- 
supposition of  a  stock  of  thoughts  in  the  pupiTs  mind  that  seek  ex- 
pression and  simply  gives  sentences  for  backward  translation,  yet  it  is 
all  important  that  these  sentences  be  not  miscellaneous  and  detached, 
but  have  some  relationship  among  themselves  and  a  common  root  io  a 
standard  of  Latinity  with  which  the  pupil  is  becoming  more  and 
more  fami'iar.  That  is  to  say,  the  pupil  should  have, — not  a  key  or 
a  pony,— which  would  deprive  his  composition  work  of  all  value, — 
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but  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  his  results,  which  will  make  his 
work  fruitful  and  stimulating.  Thus  a  dim,  dead  language  adum- 
bration of  the  native  teacher  is  secured  for  the  Latin  work  also.  Cae.sar 
and  Cicero  perpetually  repeat  their  ancient  forms  of  speech,  This 
is  all  that  Dr.  Sauveur  does  with  his  modern  ones.  When  the 
learner  is  listening  to  Cajsar  he  should  write  on  Ciesar's  themes  that 
he  may  the  more  securely  express  himself  in  Caesar's  style. 

Mr.  Daniell's  book  seems  to  omit  no  possible  feature  of  usefulness 
or  adaptedness  to  the  class-room.  It  has  two  kinds  of  exercises, — 
an  easier  one  for  oral,  and  a  more  difficult  one  for  written,  transla- 
tion. It  has  also  notes,  properly  sparse  and  brief,  and  is  going  to 
have  a  vocabulary. 
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Seventeenth  Street.     The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge. 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL* 


PROP.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  reminded  us  that  ihe  secondary  school 
is  the  most  ancient  of  existing  educational  institutions.  It  antedates 
the  university  by  several  centuries,  and  by  its  side  the  primary  or 
elementary  school,  springing  as  it  does  from  needs  and  ideas  that 
are  comparatively  modern,  seems  but  a  creature  of  yesterda3^  More- 
over, the  history  of  the  secondary  school  is  unbroken  and  easily 
traceable.  The  Mona.stery  Schools  and  the  famous  establishments 
at  St.  Gall,  Reichenau  and  Fiilda  are  the  direct  ancestors  of  our 
Etons  and  Rugby s,  of  our  contemporary  Lycees,  Gymnasia  and 
■  Academies. 

p  In  this  country  the  educational  organization  is  so  indefinite  and  un- 
formed and  the  educational  terminology  in  common  use  so  unsystem- 
atic, that  certain  explanations  are  necessary  before  any  discussion 
of  the  province  and  scope  of  the  secondary  school  may  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  The  threefold  division  of  instruction  into  primary  or 
r elementary,  secondary  and  superior,  has  been  accepted  by  our 
National  Bureau  of  Education  and  is  in  accord  with  the  practice 
bn  the  Continent  of  P^urope.  By  superior  instruction  is  meant  that 
given  in  institutions  empowered  by  law  to  confer  degrees.     This 
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may  be"either  general  or  special,  and  includes  in  this  country  the 
colleges  and  universities  as  well  as  the  professional  schools  of  law, 
medicine,  theology,  pedagogy,  agriculture,  pharmacy,  engineering 
and  the  like.  The  implication  is.  but  unfortunately  not  always  the 
fact,  that  these  institutions  for  superior  instruction  have  required  of 
applicants  for  admission  the  possession  of  an  approved  secondary 
education.  By  primary  or  elementary  instruction  is  meant  such  as 
the  state  is  justified  in  requiring  of  all  children  for  its  own  safety 
and  perpetuity.  In  the  present  state  of  educational  science  this 
may  safely  be  held  to  include  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing, 
of  elementary  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  natural  science  and 
manual  training.  This  elementary  education  should  begin  not 
later  than  the  sixth  year  of  life  and  with  the  average  child  seven 
years  may  be  devoted  to  it,  although  specially  intelligent  or  studious 
children  should  be  permitted,  as  in  France,  to  complete  the  pre- 
scribed curriculum  in  less  time. 

It  would  seem  natural  then,  that  the  field  of  secondary  instruction 
should  be  that  which  lies  between  the  primary  and  the  superior 
schools.  But  this  is  not  quite  true.  The  aim  of  secondary  educa- 
tion and  the  character  of  the  subjects  comprised  in  it  are  such  that 
while  it  is  legitimately  bounded  by  superior  instruction  on  the  one 
hand,  it  cannot  be  entirely  contained  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the 
ending  of  primary  education  on  the  other.  Elementary  instruction 
is  organized  as  a  thing  by  itself  and  it  is  well  undqrstood  that  it  is 
specially  intended  for  children  whose  systematic  education  will,  in 
all  probability,  end  when  the  primary  course  is  completed.  The 
secondary  school  on  the  other  hand,  while  in  a  certain  sen.se  com- 
plete in  itself,  looks  forward  to  having  its  pupils  pass  on  to  some 
form  of  superior  instruction  and  expressly  prepares  them  to  do  so. 
It  would  be  difticuli  to  name  a  swingle  instance  of  a  secondary  school 
conducted  under  private  auspices  that  does  not  aim  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  at  preparing  boys  for  college,  in  order,  therefore,  that 
secondary  education  may  be  complete  anrl  harmonious,  it  must  begitv 
not  later  than  the  tenth  year  of  the  pupil's  life.  This  is  actually 
the  case  with  the  French  Lycee  and  the  Prussian  gymnasium.  In 
ihe  discussion  that  follows  it  will  be  understood  that  only  such 
secondary  schools  arc  referred  to  as  stand  in  direct  relation  to  the 
colleges  and  other  institutions  for  superior  instruction.  This  limi- 
tation excludes  those    public  high   schools  which,  although  nomi- 
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nally  secondary  schools,  have  an   end  peculiarly  their  own   and  da 
not  specifically  prepare  their  pupils  for  anything  higher. 

The  American  college  is,  in  the  phrase  of  Tacitus,  tantum  sui 
simiiis.  It  has  no  counterpart  in  Euroj>e.  Measured  by  foreign 
standards  it  is  something  more  than  a  secondary  school  and  con- 
siderably less  than  a  university.  In  its  early  history  the  American 
college  was,  in  the  scope  and  character  of  its  curriculum,  essentially 
a  Secondary  classical  school.  Boys  entered  its  freshman  class  at 
thirteen  years  of  age  or  even  younger  and  were  Bachelors  of  Arts  in 
four  years.  As  new  demands  were  made  upon  this  college  and  as 
its  curriculum  was  augmented  and  enriched,  entrance  became  more 
difficult  and  was  postponed  until  a  later  period.  This  process  has 
gone  on  until  now  the  average  age  of  the  members  of  the  freshman 
class  at  Columbia  is  about  seventeen  and  one-half  years.  At  Har- 
vard it  has  reached  the  extravagant  age  of  nineteen  years.  The 
effect  of  this  development  in  postponing  beyond  all  reasonable 
limits  the  entrance  of  the  professionally  educated  man  upon  the 
work  of  life,  has  been  to  call  attcnlion  in  a  most  emphatic  way  to 
the  necessity  of  revising  our  whole  scheme  of  secondary  and  superior 
education.  This  revision  is  now  going  on,  and  it  is  bringing  to 
light  the  composite  character  of  the  average  American  college.  It 
is  coming  to  be  seen  that  the  senior  year  of  the  college  course,  and 
not  infrequently  the  junior  year  as  well,  is  in  reality  a  period  of  unj- 
vcrsity  and  not  collegiate  instruction.  The  operation  of  the  elective 
system  and  the  introduction  of  original  research  and  comparative 
methods  of  study,  have  transformed  the  latter  half  of  the  course  in 
all  of  our  larger  colleges.  But  the  work  of  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years  is  as  a  rule  (qualifying  phrases  are  necessary  to  all 
statements  regarding  our  colleges,  so  diverse  and  even  contradictory 
are  their  practices)  the  same  as  it  has  always  been.  Not  only 
the  old  studies  but  the  old  disciplinary  methods  of  teaching  remain 
in  these  lower  years.  And,  it  is  to  be  noted,  these  studies  and  these 
methods  of  teaching  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the 
secondary-  school.  It  is  here  that  the  college  not  only  gives  evi- 
dence of  its  origin,  but  furnishes  a  hint  as  to  what  direction  its 
future  development  is  to  take.  Somewhere  and  somehow  the  four 
years*  course  of  study  in  the  larger  colleges  is  to  be  cut  in  two:  the 
division  may  be  made  at  the  close  of  the  Junior  or  perhaps  even  at 
the  close  of  the  sophomore  year.  The  upper  portion  of  the  course 
which  remains  will  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  university  and 
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by  uniting  with  the  studies  which  the  Germans  group  together  in 
their  philosophical  faculty^  university  instruction  in  law,  medicine 
and,  in  some  cases,  theology,  the  real  American  university  will 
arrive  and  the  problem  of  an  earlier  entrance  upon  professional  life 
adequately  prepared,  will  be  solved.  In  illustration  of  this  process  of 
differentiation  there  might  be  cited  in  detail  certain  steps  which  have 
been  taken  within  a  few  years  at  Harvard,  at  Princeton,  at  Columbia 
and  Cornell.  When  this  division  is  made  the  present  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  will  be  frankly  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
period  of  secondary  instruction.  Some  universities  may  prefer  to 
do  away  with  them  entirely.  Doubtless  the  majority  will  retain 
them  as  a  sort  of  preparatory  course,  not  indeed  without  its  value, 
for  the  peculiar  work  of  the  university  itself.  In  the  smaller  and 
less  centrally  situated  colleges  the  present  organization  will  prob- 
ably remain  substantially  as  it  is  and  afford  an  excellent  conclusion 
to  the  secondary  education  of  those  who  do  not  look  forward  to 
university  or  professional  studies.  The  baccalaureate  degree,  really 
and  historically  a  university  privilege,  can  probably  never  be  re- 
claimed by  its  original  proprietor.  In  that  case  some  new  basis  on 
which  to  grant  it  must  be  arrived  at,  in  order  to  sustain  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  degree  and  put  an  end  to  the  anomalous  condition  in 
which  it  now  finds  itself.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  it  is  the  writ- 
er's belief  that  we  shall  approximate  in  this  country,  between  our 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  and  our  universities,  a  relation 
very  similar  to  that  which  exists  between  the  Gymnasia  and  the 
Universities  in  Germany,  or  between  the  Lyc«^es  and  the  University 
faculties  in  France.  The  whole  trend  of  educational  develop- 
ment in  this  country  and  the  wisdom  and  statesmanship  with  which 
the  relations  in  question  have  been  established  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  are  sufficient  reasons  for  this  belief.  So  much  that  is  ap- 
parently beside  the  mark  in  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  secondary 
schools  is  necessary,  because  it  is  my  wish  to  discuss  that  education- 
al institution  with  reference  to  those  conditions  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  rapidly  approaching  rather  than  solely  from  the  standpoint 
of  those  which  are  just  as  surely  passing  away. 

In  the  past  the  secondary  school  in  this  country  has  been  dwarf- 
ed in  importance  and  deprived  of  its  proper  spontaneity  and  indi- 
viduality because  it  has  permitted  itself  to  settle  down  to  the  rou- 
tine task  of  preparing  pupils  for  the  entrance  examination  to  college, 
fixed  and  conducted  by  the  college  authorities.     Whatever  that  en- 
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trance  examination  demanded  and  in  some  cases  just  a  trifte  more, 
has  been  taught ;  whatever  such  examination  did  not  call  for,  no 
matter  how  important  or  valuable  it  might  be  for  a  boy's  education, 
has  not  been  taught.  The  secondary  school,  then,  has  been  too 
largely  dominated  by  the  college  and  in  few  cases  has  that  domina- 
tion been  other  than  unfortunate.  As  notable  instances  where  the 
contrary  is  true  may  be  mentioned  the  stimulating  influence 
of  the  more  recent  regulations  regarding  entrance  examinations 
adopted  by  Harvard  College  and  the  novel  unity  and  thoroughness 
imparted  to  the  instruction  in  English  in  the  secondary  schools  by 
the  action  of  the  New  England  colleges  in  uniting  upon  a  scheme 
of  conditions  for  entrance  in  that  subject.  It  is  neither  proper  nor 
dignified  for  the  secondary  schools  to  continue  in  this  condition  of 
dependence.  They  should  be  as  independent  and  as  self-centred  as 
the  Gymnasium  and  the  Lyc«<e,  and  by  a  careful  study  of  the  history 
and  science  of  education  coupled  with  the  teachings  of  their  own 
large  experience,  they  should  seek  to  devise  that  curriculum  and  those 
methods  of  instruction  that  are  best  suited  to  the  mental,  moral  and 
physical  development  and  culture  of  the  boys  committed  to  their 
care.  Nor  need  it  be  feared  that  in  so  doing  they  will  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  preparation  of  their  pupils  for  college  examina- 
tions. For  in  education  it  is  profoundly  true  that  that  which  is  in- 
trinsically the  best  in  any  particular  stage  of  development,  is  also 
the  best  preparation  for  that  which  comes  after. 

If  the  American  boy  is  to  obtain  his  baccalaureate  at  the  age  of 
twenty  or  twenty-one  (which  is  considerably  more  than  a  year  later 
than  the  French  boys  leave  the  Lyc^e  and  the  Prussian  boys  the 
Gymnasium),  he  must  be  ready  to  leave  the  secondary  school  not  later 
than  seventeen;  and  this  can  be  arranged  while  actually  providing  a 
more  comprehensive  curriculum  than  at  present  obtains.  Before 
discussing  in  detail  the  composition  of  such  a  curriculum,  one  or 
two  preliminary  considerations  must  be  mentioned.  They  may 
however,  be  dismissed  very  briefly  since  they  have  so  recently  been 
treated  with  the  highest  authority  by  Mr.  Eliot.*  The  first  of  these 
has  to  do  with  the  length  of  the  school  day  and  that  of  the  vaca- 
tions. The  former  should  never  be  less  than  five  full  hours  of  study 
and  school  dicipline  and  the  tendency  to  shorten  It  any  further  is  ir- 
rational and  should   be  checked.     A  program  arranged  on  sound 

•  Can  School  Pros^mmes  be  Shortened  and  Enriched  ?  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Aogost.  1888.  pp.  350-258. 
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pedagogic  principles  can  occupy  five  hours  a  day  easily  enough 
without  in  any  way  impairing  the  pupil's  health  or  lessening  his  in- 
terest, unless  the  teacher  is  peculiarly  lacking  in  mental  equipment 
and  professional  qualifications.  The  vacations  are  now  unduly 
long,  and  seem  to  be  yielding  to  a  certain  strong  social  pressure  to 
make  them  even  longer.  The  old-fashioned  summer  vacation  of 
four  or  six  weeks  has  long  since  become  one  of  ten  or  twelve  and  in 
our  city  schools  a  summer  vacation  of  fifteen  or  even  sixteen  weeks  is 
by  no  means  a  curiosity.  It  is  the  teacher  who  needs  this  vacation 
more  than  the  pupil.  But  even  from  his  standpoint  the  present 
practice  has  gone  beyond  reasonable  bounds.  The  German  method 
of  giving  three  weeks  at  Easter,  one  at  Pfingster,  six  in  mid-sum- 
mer, one  at  Michaelmas,  and  two  at  Christm&s  seems  wiser  than 
ours,  for  it  makes  a  more  frequent  alternation  between  work  and 
play.  Perhaps  sixteen  weeks — including  the  recesses  at  Christmas 
and  Easter  and  a  long  summer  vacation,  as  better  suited  to  our  cli- 
mate and  habits  of  life  than  the  German  plan — might  be  agreed  up- 
on as  the  average  period  per  year  in  which  school  duties  may  wisely 
be  suspended.  But  in  addition  to  the  school  year  of  thirty-six  weeks 
and  twenty-five  hours  in  each  week,  our  secondary  schools  are  sadly 
in  need  of  better  teachers.  It  is  remarkable  how  entirely  the  teach- 
ers in  these  schools  have  remained  uninfluenced  by  the  great  inter- 
est in  the  science  and  art  oi  teaching  which  has  of  late  years  manifest- 
ed itself  both  in  thiscountry  and  in  Europe.  Secure  in  their  posses- 
sion of  a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge  and  more  or  less  cul- 
ture, the  secondary  school  teachers  have  not  seemed  to  understand 
the  significance  or  the  value  of  a  professional  preparation.  As  a  re- 
sult their  work  has  been  done  in  a  routine,  imitative  way  and  their 
pupils  have  suffered.  Most  of  the  criticisms  that  may  now  be  legit- 
imately made  upon  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools  would  be  dis- 
armed if  the  teachers  in  these  schools  were  abreast  of  the  present 
development  of  their  art.  One  important  reason  why  the  secondary 
schools  have  not  felt  this  full  measure  of  progress  in  methods  of 
teaching  that  is  so  marked  in  the  elementary  schools,  is  that  second- 
ary teachers  are  usually  college  graduates  and  the  colleges  have  done 
little  or  nothing  to  show  that  they  are  aware  of  what  is  being  accom- 
plished in  the  science  of  education.  Consequently  they  have  failed  to 
contribute  their  proper  proportion  of  duly  qualified  teachers.  Until 
the  colleges  assume  their  responsibility  in  this  matter  and  endeavor 
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to  discharge  it,  the  work  of  the  secondary  school,  speaking  broadly, 
will  not  be  as  well  done  as  it  might  be. 

Assuming  that  more  corapetent  teachers  are  at  hand  and  that  a 
school  year  of  thirty-six  weeks,  twenty-five  hours  each,  is  agreed 
upon,  what  should  be  the  aim  of  the  instruction  in  the  secondary 
school  and  with  what  curriculum  should  it  endeavor  to  fulfil  its  func- 
tion? Itshould  be  the  aim  of  the  secondary  school,  I  take  it,  by  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  to  lay  the  foundation  for  that  cultivation  and  in- 
spiration that  mark  the  truly  educated  man.  In  endeavoring  to  at- 
tain this  ideal,  the  secondary  school  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  educating  boys  who  are  to  assume  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship  and  who  must,  in  all  probability,  pursue  a  spe- 
cific calling  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

To  prepare  a  curriculum  which  shall  keep  all  these  points  in  mind 
and  at  the  same  time  afford  the  developing  intellect  of  the  pupil  that 
exercise  of  which  it  is  capable,  is  not  an  easy  task.  Indeed  it  pre- 
sents some  problems  which  but  a  little  while  ago  seemed  almost  im- 
possible of  solution.  But  patience,  wider  experience  and  a  careful 
study  of  the  surrounding  conditions  have  lessened  the  difficulties. 
The  chief  of  these  is  perhaps  that  created  by  the  rapid  development 
and  present  importance  of  scientific  and  technical  schools.  These 
institutions  represent  a  real  and  significant  movement  in  modern  civ- 
ilization. They  have  complicated  the  question  of  a  curriculum  for 
secondary  schools  by  demanding  a  preparation  quite  different  from 
that  required  for  entrance  to  the  average  American  college.  That 
the  problem  thus  raised  belongs  to  the  field  of  secondary  education 
in  general  and  is  not  due  to  conditions  prevailing  in  any  one  coun- 
try  alone,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  both  England.  Germany  and 
France  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  it  as  we  have  been.  In 
each  of  these  countries  much  progress  towards  its  solution  has  been 
made.  In  England  the  so-called  "  modern  side  "  has  been  added  to 
the  traditional  classical  course.  In  France  the  Lyctfe  has  its  cours 
special  in  which  mathematics  and  the  sciences  replace  Latin  and 
Greek.  In  Germany  the  well-established  Real-Gymnasium  and  Real- 
Schule  are  every  year  justifying  their  right  to  exist  on  an  equal  plane 
with  the  Gymnasium  itself.  A  specially  interesting  movement  in  this 
connection  is  that  one  in  Germany  which  is  now,calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Einheitsschuk  in  which  the  main  features  both  of  Gym- 
nasium and  Realschulc  are  to  be  combined.  The  curriculum  that  I 
am  about  to  suggest  for  the  American  secondary  school  combines 
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some  features  of  the  English  '•  modern  side  "  with  some  of  those  of 
the  French  eours  special,  and  is  strikingly  like  that  of  the  institution 
which  German  educationists  have  in  mind  under  the  name,  just 
referred  to,  of  Einheitsschule.  This  plan  is  proposed  not  as  a  finality 
nor  without  consideration  of  the  practical  obstacles  to  its  general 
acceptance,  but  in  the  belief  that  it  is  sound  in  principle  and  fur- 
nishes a  suitable  ideal  for  our  present  efforts  to  develop  and  sys- 
tematise secondary  education. 
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As  will  be  seen  the  scheme  proposed  makes  provision  for  a  seven 
years'  course,  extending  from  the  tenth  to  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth year.  After  the  fourth  year  of  the  course  a  bifurcation  is 
made  in  order  that  preparation  may  be  had  specifically  for  the  col- 
lege  or  for  the  scientific  school.  The  alternative  courses  arc  of 
similar,  though  perhaps  slightly  unequal  value  tn  training  the  pupil's 
mind.  They  represent  two  different  temperaments  and  two  differ- 
ent points  of  view,  which  no  amount  of  argument  or  invective  can 
reduce  to  one.  The  preference  of  the  parent  of  the  future  career  of 
the  pupil  must  determine  which  of  the  two  courses  wilt  be  pursued 
during  the  three  last  years  of  the  secondary  school. 

To  enter  this  school  the  ability  to  read  well,  write  legibly  and 
perform  understandingly  with  integers  the  four  fundamental  opera- 
tions of  arithmetic  must  be   insisted  upon.     The  growing  practice 
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of  postponing  even  this  modicum  of  knowledge  until  after  the  tenth 
year  is  to  be  emphatically  discouraged.  Attention  has  recently  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  best  academies  in  the  United 
States  requires  for  admission  only  some  knowledge  of  common 
school  arithmetic,  writing,  spelling,  and  of  the  elements  of  English 
grammar,  and  that  the  average  age  of  pupils  on  entering  is  sixteen 
and  one-half  years.  At  this  age  the  French  boy  is  reading  Cicero, 
Vergil  and  Horace,  Sophocles  and  Plato,  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson, 
as  well  as  studying  general  history,  solid  geometry  and  chemistry. 
His  German  contemporary  is  similarly  advanced.  It  is  very  evident 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  waste  at  this  point  in  our  educational 
system.  It  must  be  remedied  and  remedied  at  once,  if  our  higher 
education  is  not  to  be  discredited  altogether.  It  can  be  remedied, 
and  easily,  if  the  secondary  school  will  extend  its  course  downward 
to  the  tenth  year  and  insist  that  the  meagre  preparation  mentioned 
be  had  at  this  age.  Upon  the  foundation  thus  provided  the  second- 
ary school  must  build  gradually  and  solidly.  Ten  separate  subjects 
of  instruction  enter  into  the  proposed  course.  Five  of  these  subjects 
are  represented  in  the  schedule  prepared  for  each  grade  or  class  in 
the  school:  the  remaining  five  find  a  place  at  different  stages  and 
in  varying  proportions  according  to  the  progress  in  intellectual 
development  made  by  the  pupil.  A  brief  statement  of  what  instruc- 
tion is  contemplated  under  each  of  the  ten  heads,  is  now  necessary, 
1.  English. — The  study  of  the  mother  tongue  may  not  be  neg- 
lected by  any  class.  But  it  must  be  far  better  taught  than  now  and 
with  a  different  aim.  That  the  instruction  in  English,  both  in  school 
and  college,  has  been  sadly  neglected  and  little  de\'eloped  in  the 
past,  will  not  be  denied.  Perhaps  no  one  but  the  college  professor 
who  requires  original  written  work  from  his  pupils,  knows  how  in- 
sufficient and  inefficient  the  English  teaching  in  the  secondary  school 
IS.  A  very  large  proportion  of  those  students  who  reach  the  bacca- 
laureate degree  do  not  possess  the  ability  to  express  with  accuracy 
and  conciseness,  whether  orally  or  in  writing,  even  a  simple  train  of 
thought.  This  woful  neglect  of  the  mother  tongue  has  been  largely 
due,  as  Paulsen  points  out  in  the  case  of  Germany,  to  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  classical  instruction  and  the  impression  that  this  af- 
forded all  the  linguistic  training  necessary.  We  have  graduafly 
emancipated  ourselves  from  the  tyranny  of  this  notion  and  now  the 
long-neglected  study  of  the  mother  tongue  is  beginning  to  receive 
proper  recognition  in   schools  of  every  grade.     Our  ideals  for  this 
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study  are  no  longer  satistfied  by  the  plodding  through  a  grammar 
and  by  the  memorizing  of  a  few  rules  and  canons  of  rhetoric.  Lan- 
guage study,  and  particularly  thai  of  a  tongue  so  rich,  so  versatile 
and  so  intrinsically  interesting  as  our  own,  means  far  more  than  that. 
The  genera!  aim  of  this  instruction  in  the  secondary  school  should 
be  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  laws  of  structure  and  syn- 
tax, to  develop  ease,  fluency  and  correctness  in  speaking  and  writ- 
ing, to  point  out  the  principal  stages  in  the  history  of  English  litera- 
ture and  to  bring  the  pupil  to  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  great 
masterpieces  of  prose  and  verse.  Wide  but  carefully  chosen  read- 
ing and  frequent  and  systematic  exerci.ses  in  composition  are  the  most 
efficient  means  of  instruction.  It  should  be  remarked^  however,  that 
composition  writing  is  only  valuable  if  the  pupil's  work  is  carefully 
and  intelligently  corrected  and  criticised.  Otherwise  it  is  a  positive 
evil,  for  it  serves  to  exaggerate  and  make  habitual  faults  already 
present  in  the  use  of  language.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
the  pupil  should  be  accustomed  to  hear  correct  English  spoken 
The  use  of  slang  or  downright  inaccuracy  of  speech  should  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  reason  for  a  teacher's  removal.  A  boy  will  learn 
more  evil  in  a  week  from  a  bad  example  than  he  will  derive  good 
from  a  book  in  a  month.  Most  language  instruction  should  be  oral 
and  the  pupil  should  from  the  very  first  take  a  large  part  in  the  ex- 
ercises. As  language  is  but  the  form  and  expression  of  thought, 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  thought  is  always  expressed  by  it. 
This  cannot  be  the  case  if  the  pupil  is  forced  ahead  either  too  rap- 
idty  or  in  an  unnatural  course.  The  amount  of  time  proposed  for 
this  branch  of  study  is  therefore  comparatively  large  and  no  class 
should  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  writing  dictations,  exercises  or 
compositions  at  least  as  often  as  once  a  week.  AVhen  this  is  done 
and  done  properly  in  the  secondary  school  the  college  instruction  in 
English  may  enter  upon  that  which  really  belongs  to  it  and  will  no 
longer  be  compelled  to  devote  itself,  as  now,  almost  wholly  to  what 
the  President  of  Cornell  University  happily  describes  as  "  the  flag- 
ellation of  bad  English."  Nor  may  it  be  forgotten  that  the  second- 
ary school  must  bear  its  share  in  teaching  pupils  how  and  what  to 
read,  in  the  best  and  deepest  sense  of  that  phrase.  No  English  in- 
struction is  entirely  successful  unless  it  implants  in  every  pupil  a 
love  of  the  masters  of  thought  and  style  and  a  desire  to  grow  more 
and  more  familiar  with  them. 
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2.  Geography  and  Historv. — ^These  complementary  studies,  in- 
separable from  each  other  and  indispensable  to  a  sound  education, 
have  also  been  sadly  neglected  in  the  secondary  schools.  We  might 
truthfully  say  of  the  Americans,  as  Brdal  said  a  few  years  ago  of  his 
fellow  Frenchmen,  that  they  are  celebrated  for  their  ignorance  of 
geography.  The  subject  has  been  so  badly  taught  that  it  might  aU 
most  as  well  have  been  passed  over  altogether.  We  are  now  begin- 
ning to  follow  the  example  set  us  by  Germany  in  teaching  geogra- 
phy and  perhaps  in  a  few  years  it  wilt  be  adequately  presented  in 
the  schools.  Geography  has  two  distinct  aims.  It  seeks  to  point 
Jt  and  describe  the  character,  the  divisions,  the  climate  and  the 
jnfiguration  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  that  we  inhabit,  and  also  to 
trace  the  modifications  which  man  himself  has  made  and  the  artifi- 
cial divisions  that  he  has  marked  off  upon  iL  When  dealing  with 
the  former  questions  geography  is  physical ;  when  considering  the 
latter  it  is  political  and  commercial.  It  thus  occupies  a  position  be- 
tween the  natural  and  the  historical  sciences  and  connects  the  two. 
To  leach  it  properly  the  child  must  first  be  led  to  observe  his  imme- 
diate surroundings.  The  points  of  the  compass,  relative  situations 
and  distances,  the  real  significance  of  a  map,  may  all  be  taught  and 
best  taught  with  reference  to  the  city,  town  or  village  in  which  the 
particular  school  is  situated.  The  school-room  should  be  well  sup- 
pUed  with  globes,  relief  maps,  charts  and  other  illustrative  material, 
in  order  that  when  the  pupil  passes  from  the  consideration  of  his 
immediate  surroundings  to  that  of  localities  at  a  distance  his  under- 
standing may  receive  the  assistance  of  these  symbolic  representa- 
tions. When  political  and  commercial  geography  is  undertaken,  its 
close  relation  with  history  makes  it  both  advisable  and  necessary  to 
to  teach  both  subjects  together.  Perhaps  no  study  that  is  pursued 
At  this  age  brings  to  the  pupil  a  richer  store  of  facts  or  a  greater  in- 
'tellectual  stimulus  than  do  these.  Historical  teaching  proper  will  of 
course  begin  with  the  narration  of  the  lives  of  great  men  and  the 
story  of  their  achievements.  About  this  as  a  nucleus  may  be 
grouped  a  considerable  body  of  facts  and  an  account  of  the  tenden- 
cies set  in  operation  by  leaders  of  thought  and  action.  This  mode 
[>f  presentation  familiarizes  the  pupii  from  the  first  with  the  human 
factor,  the  spiritual  force,  in  history.  The  scope  of  the  historical 
teaching  in  an  American  secondary  school  should  include  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  main  facts  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
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and  of  England  as  well  as  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  progress^! 

of  universal  history. 

3.  Mathematics. — Whether  or  not  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  justi- 
fied in  his  unfavorable  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  mathcmaticaf 
study,  it  seems  clear  that  our  schools  have  devoted  too  much  time 
to  the  subject.  Under  the  guise  of  mathematics  much  has  been 
taught  that  is  not  mathematics  at  all.  Abstruse  and  very  absurd 
problems  and  puzzles  in  logic  are  to  be  found  in  almost  ever)'  math- 
ematical text  book  under  the  delusive  heading  of  *'  Examples ". 
These  simply  vex  and  discourage  the  student  and  arouse  in  him  a 
distaste  for  what  is  really  valuable  and  practical  in  mathematical 
study.  They  should  be  passed  over  entirely,  as  should  also  many  of 
the  complexities  of  commercial  arithmetic,  and  all  but  three  or  four 
of  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures.  The  metric  system  must  be 
taught  as  a  matter  of  course.  Geometry  should  precede  algebra  for 
every  reason  known  to  sound  educational  science.  It  is  more  funda- 
mental, it  is  more  concrete^  and  it  deals  with  things  and  their 
relations  rather  than  with  symbols.  In  the  form  of  what  the  Ger- 
mans  call  Raumlehre,  many  geometrical  facts  would  be  taught  from 
the  first,  in  the  proposed  curriculum,  under  the  head  of  Drawing  and 
Constructive  Work.  When  the  formal  proofs  of  geometry  are  later 
entered  upon  they  will  therefore  be  seen  to  be  easy  and  natural,  rather 
than  difficult  and  wholly  strange.  Good  teaching  in  mathematics 
should  enable  the  student  who  selects  the  classical  course  during 
the  last  three  years  in  the  secondary  school,  to  enter  college  with  a 
good  understanding  of  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry,  both  plane 
and  solid.  The  student  selecting  the  scientific  course  during  the 
last  three  years  could  add  to  this  a  knowledge  of  analytic  geometry, 
trigonometry  and  determinants. 

4.  Natural  Science. — This  is  a  terra  of  wide  and  varying  signi- 
ficance. As  used  in  the  suggested  curriculum  it  has  two  meanings. 
During  the  first  four  years  of  the  course  it  is  equivalent  to  the  term 
Naturbeschreibung  as  used-  in  German  school-programs.  Applied 
to  the  last  three  years,  it  is  prescribed  only  for  such  students  as  select 
the  course  preparatory  to  the  scientific  and  technical  schools,  and 
means  the  experimental  study  of  chemistry  and  physics.  In  the  four 
lower  grades  it  is  not  specifically  physics  nor  chemistry  nor  geology 
nor  botany  nor  physiology  nor  astronomy  that  is  studied,  but  some- 
thing of  all  these.  The  subject-matter  is  found  in  the  facts  of 
nature  which  surround  us  on  every  hand,  and  which  should  be  as- 
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familiar  to  us  as  the  names  we  bear.  This  instruction  aims  to  open 
the  pupil's  eyes,  to  teach  him  how  and  what  to  see,  and  to  appreciate 
what  the  word  Nature  means.  It  is  the  most  fascinating  of  school 
studies  and  complements  and  runs  into  every  other  subject.  In 
order  to  give  proper  attenlion  to  his  linguistic  studies,  the  boy  who 
looks  forward  to  entering  college  cannot  pursue  science  studies  fur- 
ther until  he  reaches  the  college  itself.  His  fellow  who  has  the 
scientific  school  in  view,  however,  exchanges  Greek  for  laboratory 
work  in  chemistry  and  physics. 

5-6.  Latin  and  Greek. —  In  the  secondary  schools  of  Europe 
Latin  still  occupies  the  leading  place.  Greek  is  begun  later  than 
Latin,  and  when  the  latter  is  well  taught  the  former  needs  less  lime 
and  effort  for  the  mastery  of  so  much  as  is  desirable  during  the 
period  of  secondary  instruction.  Inasmuch  as  both  serve  practically 
the  same  purpose  in  education,  they  may  properly  be  spoken  of 
under  a  single  head. 

It  seems  quite  safe  to  predict  that  no  culture  will  ever  be  consid- 
ered broad  and  deep  unless  it  rests  upon  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  civilizations  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Whether 
such  culture  is  necessary  or  even  desirable  for  the  great  bcKly  of  the 
population,  and  whether  the  classics  are  properly  taught  or  not,  are 
Yery  different  questions  from  that  which  is  raised  as  to  their  educa- 
tional value.  It  is  only  as  respects  one  or  the  other  of  the  former 
that  recent  criticism  and  attack  have  been  in  any  degree  succes.sful. 
The  classics  have  suffered  from  being  forced  upon  those  who  cared 
Qothtngand  would  care  nothmg  for  them.  They  have  also  suffered, 
and  very  severely,  through  the  waste  of  time  they  have  involved. 
But  both  of  these  objections  may  be  removed  without  weakening  in 
any  degree  the  position  of  the  classics.  To  the  charge  of  bad  and 
wasteful  methods  of  classical  leaching,  much  of  it  done  under  the 
guise  of  thoroughness,  the  schools  must  plead  guilty.  They  have 
been  endeavoring  to  make  philologists  out  of  the  material  afforded 
by  the  average  school-boy.  The  greatest  value  of  the  classics  is 
found  in  the  ability  to  read  and  understand  the  great  poets,  phil- 
osophers and  historians  who  wrote  for  all  lime  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues.  The  boasted  discipline  of  classical  study  for  the 
attention  and  reasoning  powers  may  be  quite  as  well  obtained  from 
studies  which  touch  more  closely  the  practical  life  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  population.  This  argument  is,  therefore,  not  only  unsound^ 
but  needless  for  the  classicist  to  use  since  he   has  at  his  command 
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others  that  are  stronger  and  more  effective.  To  be  in  touch  with-' 
the  spirit  of  Sophocles,  Demosthenes  and  Plato,  of  Cicero,  Horace 
and  Tacitus,  and  to  understand  the  civilizations  and  the  points  of 
view  thai  they  represent,  is  enough  to  give  the  fortunate  one  a  claini^^ 
to  culture.  The  wearisome  graramatical  drill  and  the  tedious  reitcr-i 
ation  of  details  that  are  relatively  of  little  value,  save  in  so  far 
these  are  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the  pupil  to  read  intelli- " 
gently^  are  out  of  place  in  secondary  education.  The  proper  aim  of 
the  classical  instruction  at  this  period  is  stated  with  great  clearness 
and  force  in  the  comments  on  the  course  of  study  furnished  by  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  teachers  in  the  most 
successful  secondary  school  yet  devised,  the  Gymnasium.  The  Min- 
ister saj'S  ;  *'  In  regard  to  the  end  to  be  attained  by  a  knowledge- 
of  language,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  adduce  arguments  to  justify 
the  provision  that  the  acquisition  of  a  sufficient  vocabulary  be  held 
to  be  of  at  least  as  much  importance  as  familiarity  with  grammatical 
details.  For  it  is  especially  through  this  firm  possession  of  a  vocab- 
ulary that  satisfaction  is  gained  as  facility  in  reading  is  acquired,  as 
well  as  through  it  that  the  interest  in  this  reading  extends  beyond 
the  period  of  school  life.  The  aim  of  the  Gymnasium  is  not,  how- 
ever, attained  when  the  pupils  are  able  merely  to  read  works  of  a 
certain  degree  of  difficulty.  Emphasis  is  much  rather  to  be  laid 
upon  the  fact  that  they  have  read  works  of  a  certain  scope  and  char- 
acter, and  how  they  have  read  them.  As  regards  the  method  of 
reading,  two  points  must  be  kept  in  mind  j  it  must  be  based  upon 
verbal  accuracy  and  it  must  lead  to  an  appreciation  of  the  thought 
which  is  expressed  and  the  form  chosen  for  its  expression.  On  the 
former  consideration  rests  the  disciplinary  value  of  the  classics,  on 
the  latter  the  basis  of  that  which,  when  fully  developed,  is  desig- 
nated as  classical  culture,  A  treatment  of  this  reading  which  neg- 
lects graramatical  and  lexical  exactness,  leads  to  superficiality;  a 
treatment  which  makes  the  acquisition  of  grammatical  and  lexical 
exactness  the  main  aim  of  reading,  overlooks  a  fundamental  reason 
for  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  the  Gymnasium.  Special  attention  must 
be  called  to  this  latter  error,  for  it  endangers  both  the  interest  of  the 
students  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  and  the  reputation  of 
the  Gymna.sium  among  its  most  thoughtful  supporters,  by  turning  the 
teaching  of  the  classics,  even  in  the  highest  grades,  into  a  mere  rep- 
etition of  grammatical  rules  and  a  memorizing  of  minute  details  as 
to  synonyms  and  style."     This  applies  to  the  United  States  quite  as 
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well  as  to  Prussia,  and  to  the  study  of  Greek  as  much  as  to  thai  of 
Latin.  When  these  directions  are  followed  it  will  be  easy  enough  to 
read  considerably  more  of  the  classics  than  is  now  done  in  the 
econdary  schools,  and  to  do  it  in  the  time  indicated  on  the  schedule. 
It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  grammatical  details  of  different 
languages,  when  alike,  should  be  studied  once  for  all  and  not 
repeated  for  every  new  language  taken  up.  Devices  for  carrying 
out  this  suggestion  have  been  prepared  under  the  form  of  parallel 
grammars  and  are  now  used  in  a  few  schools  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England.  Greek,  it  will  be  observed,  is  prescribed  only  for 
the  boy  who  looks  forward  to  a  college  course,  while  Latin  appears- 
in  the  last  three  years  of  the  scientific  course  as  well,  though  with  a 
reduced  allowance  of  time.  This  is  to  indicate  that  even  an  intend- 
ing Bachelor  of  Science  should  not  be  depri\'ed  of  an  opportunity  to 
learn  somethmg  of  the  ancient  world.  When  desired,  however,  the 
pupil  might  well  be  allowed  to  omit  Latin  in  the  last  three  years  of 
the  scieniific  course  and  add  the  time  thus  gained  either  to  German, 
natural  science  or  mathematics.  The  eraj)loyment  of  this  option 
would  really  create  a  third  course,  without  any  Latin,  for  the  last 
three  years. 

As  a  rule  the  classical  teacher  has  not  appreciated  the  changed 
educational  conditions  and  the  new  demands  made  upon  the  schools. 
He  has  therefore  provoked  antagonism  when  he  should  have  invited 
cooperation.  He  must  recognize  that  while  the  secondary  school 
cannot  dispense  with  the  classics,  it  can  no  longer  be  completely 
dominated  by  them. 

7-8.  French  and  German. —  These  are  indispensable  in  the 
secondary  school,  not  merely  as  optional  studies  but  as  part  of  the 
regular  curriculum.  It  was  Goethe  who  said,  **  A  man  who  knows 
only  his  own  language  does  not  know  even  that."  To  master  a 
modern  language  it  must  be  begun  early  and  studied  continuously. 
To  some  it  may  seem  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  French  or 
German  is  first  taken  up.  But  French  seems  to  offer  more  diflicul- 
lies  of  pronunciation  and  idiom  than  German  and  should  therefore 
be  begun  before  the  pupil  has  acquired  very  fixed  notions  of  gram- 
matical and  rhetorical  canons.  Moreover  the  relation  between 
French  and  Latin  seems  10  furnish  a  good  reason  for  making  the- 
two,  to  a  certain  extent,  interdependent  and  illustrative,  the  one  of 
the  other.  An  ability  to  read,  speak  and  write  French  having  been 
attained,  the  mastery  of  a   certain  amount  of    German  will  involve 
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fewer  difficulties  and  the  boy  may  enter  college  or  the  scientific  | 
school  with  a  good  reading  knowledge,  and  perhaps  something  more,  I 
of  both  of  these  indispensable  keys  to  culture. 

9.  Drawing  and  Constructive  Work — To  introduce  this  sub- 
ject into  the  secondary  schools  of  this  country  is  a  new  departure. 
It  is  so,  however,  only  because  these  schools  have  not  been  doings  1 
their  duty  by  the  pupils  entrusted  to  them.  Taken  together  draw- 
ing and  constructive  work  constitute  what  is  properly  called  manual 
training,  the  educational  value  of  which  has  been  established  be- 
yond all  contravention  both  by  argument  and  by  experiment  It  aims 
to  develop  in  the  pupil  those  powers  of  thought-expression  that  no 
other  study  reaches,  as  well  as  to  train  the  judgment,  to  call  out 
the  executive  powers  and  to  give  self  confideuce  in  dealing  with  act- 
ual material  It  serves  also  to  illustrate  much  of  the  instruction  in 
mathematics  and  in  natural  science.  For  four  years  it  is  prescribed 
for  all  students.  After  that  the  boys  in  the  classical  course  discon- 
tinue this  study,  but  those  choosing  the  alternative  course  follow 
manual  training  further  and  with  more  especial  reference  toitsscien* 
tific  and  technological  applications.  It  may  be  added,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  that  the  constructive  work  will  naturally  employ  for  its 
material  paste  board,  clay  and  soft  wood  successively. 

10.  Phvsilal  Training — This  important  subject  finds  a  place  ill 
e%'ery  part  of  the  course  for  obvious  reasons.  More  time  is  allotted 
to  it  in  the  earlier  years  because  at  that  time  the  pupil  is  less  accus- 
tomed to  the  confinement  of  the  schoolroom  and  to  the  strain  of  con- 
tinuous mental  exertion.  ^X  this  stage,  too,  important  physical  hab- 
its are  formed,  for  instance  those  of  breathing,  walking,  sitting  and 
so  forth  ;  when  formed  they  reduce  somewhat  the  time  necessary  for 
systematic  bodily  training.  Whenever  possible  this  physical  train- 
ing might  be  given  in  the  open  air  of  a  play-ground.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement not  only  involves  a  change  of  surroundings  and  conse- 
quent rest  for  the  pupil,  but  it  means  purer  air  in  the  lungs,  purer 
blood  in  the  veins  and  an  accompanying  exhilaration  that  is  in  itself 
a  powerful  tonic,  menial  and  physical.  A  valuable  and  indeed  in- 
dispensable accessory  of  physical  training  is  play,  the  free,  unimpeded, 
wilful  activity  of  the  child.  So  great  is  its  value  that  many  are  of 
opinion  that  it  makes  systematic  physical  training  unnecessary.  On 
this  point  I  shall  merely  quote  Dr.  Hartwell,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  who  seems  to  me  to  have  correctly  expressed  the  rela- 
tion between  play  and  systematic  exercise  in  his  admirable  address 
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before  the  Physical  Training  Conference  held  last  November  in  Bos- 
ion.  Dr.  Hartwell,  in  speaking  of  this  matter,  said  :  "  I  have  no 
disposition  to  disparage  athletic  sports.  I  would  that  they  were 
more  general  and  better  regulated  than  they  are  in  our  country.  I 
believe  that  they  are  valuable  as  a  means  of  recreation  ;  that  they 
conduce  to  bodily  growth  and  improvement  ;  and  that  their  moral 
effects  are  of  value,  since  they  call  for  self-subordination,  public 
spirit  and  cooperative  effort,  and  serve  to  reveal  the  dominant  char- 
acteristics and  tendencies,  as  regards  the  temper,  disposition,  and 
force  of  will  of  those  who  engage  in  ihem.  But  they  bear  so  indel- 
ibly the  marks  of  their  childish  origin,  they  are  so  crude  and  unspe- 
cialized  as  to  their  methods,  as  to  render  them  inadequate  for  the 
purposes  of  a  thorough  going  and  broad  system  of  bodily  education. 
It  is  well  to  promote  them,  and  it  is  becoming  increasingly  necessary 
to  regulate  them  ;  but  it  is  unsafe  and  short-sighted  to  consider  them 
as  constituting  anything  more  than  a  single  stage  in  the  best  bodily 
training." 

It  is  believed  that  a  course  made  up  of  these  ten  lines  of  study, 
distributed  substantially  as  indicated  in  the  accompanying  scheme, 
will  meet  all  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  boy  from  his  eleventh  to  his 
eighteenth  year  and  will  afford  hJm  a  harmonious  and  complete 
training.  Whether  the  pupil  enters  an  institution  of  higher  grade 
or  not,  he  will  have  had  an  education  substantially  complete  in  itself. 
Yet  for  the  studies  of  a  higher  institution  he  will  have  received  an 
admirable  preparation.  The  secondary  school  is  thus  enabled  to 
preserve  its  place  in  the  general  educational  organization  of  the 
country  without  sacrificing  its  independence. 

No  less  a  man  than  Mr.  Darwin  has  recorded  the  fact  that  his 
school  days,  so  far  as  his  education  was  concerned,  were  an  utter 
blank.  Not  infrequently  men  of  less  reputation  but  yet  prominent 
in  their  respective  callings,  express  a  similar  opinion.  This  in  itself 
is  a  danger  signal  and  must  be  heeded.  The  school  may  not  with 
impunity  remain  long  out  of  touch  with  the  spirit  which  animates 
the  intellectual  leaders  uf  an  age  or  generation.  Its  task  grows 
luore  difficult  as  civilization  grows  more  complex.  "  The  most  in- 
cessant occupation  of  the  human  intellect  throughout  life,"  said  Mr. 
Mill  in  his  Inaugural  Address  as  Rector  of  St.  Andrews  University, 
"  is  the  ascertainment  of  truth."  The  standards  of  truth  and  the 
methods  for  its  discovery  mu.st  be  revealed  in  and  by  the  process  of 
education.     When  this  process  has  been  carried   so  far  as  to  entitle 
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the  resulting  education  to  be  called  liberal,  as  Mr.  Huxley  for  ex- 
ample has  defined  a  liberal  education,  the  youth  is  prepared  to  live 
not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the  society  of  which  he  forms  a  part 
and  for  the  race  of  which  he  is  a  member.  If  the  secondary  school 
fails  to  obtain  this  larger  view,  its  training  will  hardly  contribute 
to  an  education  which  shall  be,  in  the  language  of  Rollin,  "  La 
source  la  plus  certaine  du  repos  et  du  bonheur,  non  seulement  des 
families,  mats  des  Etats  mSme  et  dcs  Empires." 


ASA  GRAY, 


PROFESSOR    V.    M.    SPALDING,    UNIVERSITY    OF    MICHIGAN. 

Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Gray,  January  30,  1888,  a  succession  of 
memorial  tributes  from  colleagues  and  friends  have  app>eared  in 
'scientific  periodicals  and  the  records  of  learned  societies,  but  as  yet 
no  adequate  recognition  of  the  significance  of  his  life  as  related  to 
educational  interests  has  found  a  place  in  the  journals  that  may  be 
understood  to  voice  the  sentiments  of  teachers  and  students  who,  all 
over  the  land,  have  looked  up  to  him  as  the  "  Nestor  of  American 
Botany"  and  have  drawn  from  him  the  inspiration  that  comes  spon- 
taneously from  such  a  master  and  leader.  It  seems,  then,  no  more 
than  fitting  that  after  a  lapse  of  time  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  view 
in  more  perfect  perspective  his  character  and  work,  their  most  salient 
features  should  be  presented  In  the  form  of  a  brief  sketch  to  the 
readers  of  The  Academy, 

A  farmer's  boy  in  Oneida  County,  New  York,  spending  his  summers 
at  the  ordinary  work  of  the  farm,  and  in  the  winter  going  first  to  the 
district  school  and  later  to  the  academy  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Fairfield,  he  acquired  the  elements  of  an  English  education  and 
afterwards  attended  medical  lectures  in  the  same  place,  receiving  his 
degree  a  little  before  he  was  2  1  years  of  age. 

He  never  had  a  collegiate  education,  In  the  sense  of  taking  a  col- 
lege course,  yet  in  some  way  he  early  acquired  the  simple  and  exact 
English  style,  always  characteristic  of  his  writings,  an  accurate  use  of 
descriptive  Latin,  and  such  knowledge  of  the  modern  languages  as 
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enabled  him  to  keep  in  relation  with  the  progress  of  botanical 
science. 

His  predilection  for  the  science  to  which  his  life  was  afterwards 
devoted  showed  itself  while  he  was  still  a  student  not  yet  eighteen 
years  of  age.  A  copy  of  Eaton's  Botany  came  into  his  hands,  and 
in  the  early  spring  he  began  with  its  help  to  find  out  the  names  and 
characters  of  the  spring  flowers  of  Central  New  York.  There  was 
no  "  r>essons  and  Manual  "  in  those  days  and  the  first  attempts  of 
the  young  medical  student  did  not  always  bring  him  the  desired 
results,  but  he  had  even  then  something  of  the  keen  discrimination 
of  relationships  and  the  same  loving  enthusiasm  for  everything  that 
grew  out  of  the  earth  that  afterwards  characterized  him  through  a 
long  life  time,  and  very  soon  the  study  of  plants  came  to  occupy  all 
the  time  he  could  spare  from  his  school  duties.  He  soon  became  a 
teacher,  in  Utica  and  elsewhere,  and  in  his  vacations  made  botanical 
trips  through  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  collected  on  the  pine 
barrens  of  New  Jersey,  corresponded  with  such  botanists  as  had 
made  some  progress  with  the  flora  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  finally 
became  assistant,  in  the  New  York  Medical  School,  to  Dr.  Torrey 
whose  name  will  always  hold  an  honored  place  in  the  annals  of 
American  botany. 

By  this  time  he  had  begun  writing  on  botanical  subjects,  and  was 
soon  fairly  launched  on  his  career  of  scientific  and  literary  activity. 
By  the  time  he  was  twenty-seven  he  had  presented  various  short 
papers  to  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  had  partially 
written  a  work  on  the  Elements  of  Botany,  had  undertaken  a  critical 
study  and  revision  of  several  natural  orders  of  plants,  and,  while 
waiting  for  the  departure  of  the  Wilkes  expedition,  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  botanist,  was  helping  Pr.  Torrey  on  the  Flora  of 
North  America. 

It  was  a  little  after  this  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Nat- 
ural History  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  July,  1838,  and  in  Sep- 
tember following  was  voted  five  thousand  dollars,  a  large  sum  in 
those  days,  which  he  was  commissioned  to  spend  in  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  library.  Going  to  Europe  upon  leave  of  absence,  he 
selected  the  books,  about  4,000  volumes  in  all,  which  for  many  years 
constituted  the  greater  part  of  the  University  library,  They  were 
evidently  selected  with  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  needs  of  the 
various  departments  to  be  cared  for,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
in  the  whole  list  less  than  half  a  dozen   titles  of  strictly  botanical 
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works  are  to  be  found.  While  in  Europe  he  consulted  the  great 
herbaria  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  the  British  Museum,  the  Jardin 
des  Flantes  and  others,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  such  botanists 
as  VV.  J.  Hooker,  Robert  Brown,  Lindley,  Mirbel.  Kndlicher.  and 
the  De  Candolles,  and  returned  to  America  with  a  large  acquisition 
of  material  fur  the  Flora,  of  which  he  was  now,  by  Dr.  Torrey's 
invitation,  to  be  joint  author.  He  found  the  affairs  of  the  institution 
in  which  he  was  still  holdiOj^  an  appointment  in  an  unsettled  condi- 
tion, and  with  such  limited  resources  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  ask 
him  if  he  would  be  willing  to  give  up  his  salary  for  that  year.  To 
this  he  agreed  and  shortly  afterward  accepted  the  position  in  Har- 
vard College  that  he  honored  until  his  death.  It  is  not  [>robable 
that  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  all  its  course  of  forced  economy, 
has  suffered  another  loss  to  compare  with  this. 

It  is  impossible,  within  any  reasonable  limits,  to  give  a  just  idea  of 
the  extraordinary  comprehensiveness  and  variety  of  the  literary  and 
other  work  undertaken  and  completed  by  Dr.  Gray  during  the  half 
century  of  his  productive  activity.  The  text-books  and  manuals 
writien  by  him  have  passed  through  so  many  editions  and  are  so 
universally  known  and  used  In  this  country  that  there  are  doubtless 
many  who  know  of  him  as  a  writer  only  through  these  more  properly 
educational  works.  But  these  constitute  so  small  a  part  of  his  pro- 
ductions that  they  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  the  light  work  of 
leisure  hours,  than  as  making  up  any  considerable  part  of  the  more 
serious  undertakings  to  which  he  devoted  his  solid  days  of  toil. 
When  some  one  who  knew  how  important  it  was  that  he  should  be 
able  to  carry  on  his  purely  scientific  work  without  interruption 
remonstrated  with  htm  for  devoting  his  days  to  wrhing  te.Kl-books» 
Dr.  Gray  replied,  *'  1  write  them  nights." 

The  list  of  his  writings,  as  recently  collected  and  chronologically 
arranged  by  his  colleague,  Professor  Goodale,  awaken  a  feehng  of 
simple  amazement. 

Here  are  the  articles  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Science,"  the  rtrst 
one  in  18,^4,  the  last  in  1888,  descriptions  of  new  plants,  physiologi- 
cal observations,  reviews,  translations,  botanical  notices  of  aH  sorts, 
questions  of  nomenclature,  and  distribution  and  discussions  of 
various  problems,  and  ali  of  these  with  a  clearness  and  simplicity  of 
styJe  and  consideration  for  his  readers  that  have  charactemed  very 
few  scientific  writers  to  such  a  degree. 
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This  is  only  one  journal.  Besides  this  we  find  corresponding 
I  original  papers,  critiques,  reviews  and  notices  of  various  kinds  in  the 
Annals  of  the  New  York  Lyceum,  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  the  North  American  Review,  the 
Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Association,  the  Smithsonian  Contributions,  Proceedings  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Academy,  the  American  Naturalist,  Torrey  Bulletin,  Botan- 
ical Gazette,  Science,  and  various  other  home  periodicals,  and  from 
these  quoted  or  reprinted  in  various  foreign  publications,  the  whole 
including  such  a  comprehensive  and  judicious  treatment  of  nearly 
every  subject  of  current  botanical  information  as  to  furnish,  to  use 
Professor  Sargent's  language,  in  reference  more  particularly  to  the 
reviews,  "  the  best  account  of  botanical  literature  during  the  last  fifty 
years  that  has  yet  been  written."  His  great  work,  as  is  well  known, 
was  the  Flora  of  North  America,  upon  which  he  was  well  at  work 
when  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight,  and  was  still  engaged  just  half  a 
century  later,  when  the  night  overtook  him  and  he  left  its  final  com- 
pletion to  other  hands. 

Few  except  professional  botanists  can  form  any  just  appreciation 
either  of  the  magnitude  or  importance  of  this  great  undertaking. 
It  involved  the  comparison,  identification  and  description  of  some 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  species  of  plants,  from  all  parts  of  the  na- 
tional domain^  from  Alaska  to  the  Florida  keys,  gathered  by  travel- 
ers, explorers  or  adventurers  as  the  case  might  be,  the  original  types 
scattered  through  several  European  herbaria,  the  critical  com- 
parison of  which  with  the  new  material  was  absolutely  essential  and 
involved  repeated  visits  to  Europe  while  the  work  was  in  progress, 
with  no  special  fund  set  apart  to  meet  the  inevitable  expense,  and  no 
bcrbarian  except  as  he  created  it,  with  other  and  sufficient  profes- 
sional duties  pressing  upon  him,  yet  with  a  courage  worthy  of  the  con- 
queror of  a  new  empire,  as  he  really  was,  the  gigantic  work  was  taken 
in  hand. 

Repeatedly  during  its  progress  the  national  boundary  was  extended, 
new  surveys  and  explorations  brought  new  and  ever  increasing  ad- 
ditions and  with  them  the  demands  of  a  large  and  exacting  corres- 
pondence, until  from  shiter  superabundance  of  material,  publication 
had  for  a  time  to  be  suspended;  yet  the  work  was  never  given  up, 
and  to  the  very  end  of  his  long  life  its  author  worked  on,  patiently 
changing  whatever  had  to  be  changed  in  the  light  of  new  discoveries, 
elaborating  slowly  but  surely  one  order  after  another,  and  never  turn- 
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ing  out  any  part  of  it  as  dooe  tmtil  it  shoved  the  final  touch  of   the 
master. 

Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  it  was  begun  vbeo  species  were  thought  of 
as  being  "  like  coin  from  the  mint,  or  bank  notes  from  the  printing 
press,  each  with  its  fixed  marks  and  signature,  which  he  that  runs 
may  read,  or  the  practical  eye  infaUibly  determine,"  while  in  later 
days  came  the  widely  different  view,  so  clearly  expressed  by  Dr. 
Gray,  that  '•  species  are  judgments — ^judgments  of  variable  value, 
and  often  very  fallible  judgments,  as  we  botanists  well  know.  Judg- 
ments formed  to-day,"  he  goes  on.  — "perhaps  with  full  confidence, 
perhaps  with  misgiving, — may  to-morrow,  with  the  discovery  of  new 
materials  or  the  detection  of  some  before  unobserved  point  of  struC' 

ture,  have  to  be  weighed   and  decided  anew." '*You  sec."  he 

adds,  "how  all  this  bears  upon  the  question  of  time  and  labor  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Flora  of  a  great  country.  If  even  in  Old  Europe 
the  work  has  to  be  done  over  and  over,  how  much  more  so  in  Amer- 
ica, where  new  plants  are  almost  daily  coming  to  hand.  It  is  true 
that  these  fall  into  their  ranks,  or  are  adjustable  into  their  proper 
or  probable  places,  but  not  without  painstaking  and  tedious  examina- 
tion. Of  our  Flora  it  may  indeed  be  said,  that  *  If  it  were  done,  when 
'tis  done,  then  't  were  well  it  were  done  quickly.'  But  I  may  have  made 
it  clear  that  in  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  it  is  likely  to  be  dooe 
slowly.  At  least  you  will  understand  why  thus  far  it  has  been  done 
slowly."  And  we  may  add  that  all  botanists  in  all  years  to  come 
will  thank  him  that  it  was  done  thus  slowly  and  conscientiously,  be- 
coming a  piece  of  monumental  work,  *'an  everlasting  possession." 
It  remains  unfinished  but  is  approaching  completion  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  knew  his  mind  and  shared  his  instincts  and  methods  of 
working  so  fully  that  it  will  always  and  throughout  be  what  for  half 
a  century  it  has  been  in  the  making,  Gray's  Flora  ol  North  Amer- 
ica, the  greatest  single  piece  of  scientific  work,  at  least  within  the 
limits  of  National  History,  thus  far  carried  out  on  the  American 
continent. 

A  single  one  of  the  purely  scientific  questions  to  which  his  at- 
tention was  given  must  be  referred  to  at  sufficient  length  to  show  its 
relation  to  the  great  problem  which  in  latet  years  occupied  so  prom- 
inent a  place  in  his  thoughts. 

It  was  his  original  study  of  plant  distribution  that,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  gave  to  Dr.  Gray  his  real  standing  in  the  scientific  world 
as  a  philosophical  botanigt, 
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As  early  as  1840  Dr.  Gray  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
flora  of  Japan  •*  presents  striking  analogies  to  that  of  the  temperate 
parts  of  North  America."  He  offered  no  reason  for  the  resemblance 
but  contented  himself  with  leaving  the  fruitful  idea  to  grow,  merely 
expressing  the  hope  that  on  some  future  occasion  he  would  be  able 
to  make  a  somewhat  extended  comparison  between  the  flora  of  tem- 
perate North  America  and  that  of  Japan  and  Middle  Asia. 

It  was  not  until  1856  that  he  published  a  paper  in  the  American 
/aurnai  of  Science  6\rQCi\y  dlscns^s'mg  the  subject  of  the  distribution  of 
plants,  referring  again  to  marked  resemblances  between  the  floras  of 
Northeastern  Asia  and  Northeastern  America  and  again  putting  off 
extended  comparisons  until  he  could  have  the  opportunity  to  study 
some  recent  collections  that  were  expected  to  throw  light  upon  the 
subject. 

Finally,  in  1859,  he  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Ac- 
adttny  the  famous  paper  on  the  Flora  of  Japan  in  which  he  brought 
forward,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  the  fundamental  and  most  difficult 
question  remaining  in  natural  history — the  question  whetherthe  actual 

geographical  association  of nearly  related  species  is  primordial 

and  therefore  beyond  all  scientific  explanation,  or  whether  even  this 
may  be  to  a  certain  extent  a  natural  result."  Referring  to  two  re- 
cently published  papers  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Wallace,  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  "  the  views  there  suggested  must  bear  a  prominent  part 
in  future  investigations  into  the  distribution  and  probable  origin  of 

species,"  and   adds,  *'  I  am  already  disposed to   admit  that 

what  are  termed  closely  related  species  may  in  many  cases  be  lin- 
eal descendants  from  a  pristine  stock,  just  as  domesticated  races 
are." 

This  was  Dr.  Gray's  first  public  statement  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
now  ready  to  accept  upon  proper  evidence  the  doctrine  of  the  deriv- 
ative origin  of  species,  though  he  had  expressed  much  the  same  view 
some  years  before  in  private  correspondence. 

He  never  receded  from  the  position  he  had  taken  as  the  result  of 
his  own  independent  investigations,  and  becoming  more  and  more 
convinced  of  its  truth,  he  was  among  the  very  first  to  accept  the 
Darwinian  hypothesis  of  evolution  and  to  speak  out  clearly  and 
openly  in  its  favor,  cautiously  at  first,  but  with  more  and  more  con- 
fidence as  the  accumulation  of  evidence  approached  more  nearly  to 
demonstration. 
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And  there  was  need  of  just  such  help  as  he  could  give.  It  is  not 
easy  for  us,  at  the  safe  distance  of  an  intervening  generation,  to  es- 
timate how  much  it  meant.  There  were  very  few  men  who  when 
the  "Origin  of  Species  "  appeared  in  1859  were  fitted  either  by  spe- 
cial study  or  otherwise  to  give  the  argument,  an  intelligent  hearing 
and  candid  judgment.  Mr.  Darwin  felt  this  keenly,  and  his  re- 
cently published  letters  show  how  eagerly  for  a  f>eriod  of  several 
years  he  watched  for  every  criticism  and  every  expression  of  approv- 
al from  the  three  men  for  whose  judgment  he  repeatedly  declared 
that  he  cared  most,  namely,  Lyell,  the  geologist,  and  the  two  bot- 
anists, J.  D.  Hooker  and  Asa  Gray.  There  was  hardly  a  zoologist 
of  reputation  upon  whom  he  could  depend.  True»  Huxley  was  there, 
but  Darwin  was  in  no  haste  to  have  the  victory  gained  by  a  mere 
battle  of  words,  and  Agassiz,  whose  name  carried  more  weight  than 
a  legion  of  such  debaters,  opposed  the  new  doctrine  with  all  the 
force  of  conviction  and  will  combined.  To  him,  as  to  the  great  ma- 
jority at  that  time,  evolution  meant  too  radical  a  change  of  concep- 
tion of  the  whole  creation  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment,  and  prac- 
tically the  case  was  ruled  out  before  the  hearing  was  given. 

No  wonder  we  find  in  Mr.  Darwin's  letters  to  the  few  men  who 
were  able  to  understand  his  argument  and  candid  enough  to  admit 
its  force,  an  occasional  outburst  of  personal  appreciation.  To  Dr. 
Gray  he  wrote  in  February,  i860:  "Your  review  seems  to  me  ad- 
mirable ;  by  far  the  best  which  I  have  read.  I  thank  you  from  my  heart 
both  for  myself,  but  far  more  for  the  subject's  sake."  And  again, 
later  in  the  same  year,  *•  you  are  more  than  any  one  else  the  thorough 
master  of  the  subject.  I  declare  that  you  know  my  book  as  well  as 
I  do  myself,  and  bring  to  the  question  new  lines  of  illustration  and 
argument  in  a  manner  which  excites  my  astonishment  and  almost  my 

envy Every  single  word  seems  weighed 

carefully,  and  tells  like  a  32-pound  shot." 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  follow  the  correspondence  of  Dar- 
win and  Gray  through  the  early  period  of  the  revolution  that  in  a 
few  years  had  carried  with  it  the  all  but  universal  judgment  of  the 
scientific  world.  The  extreme  caution  of  Professor  Gray  until  fully 
convinced,  and  the  anxiety  that  Darwin  felt  to  have  him  see  as  he 
himself  did,  and  yet  still  greater  anxiety  that  this  should  be  the  re- 
sult of  direct  personal  conviction,  came  out  in  their  letters  again  and 
again.  Yet  these  give  but  a  partial  view  of  the  relation  of  Dr.  Gray 
to  nearly  every  portion  of  the  work  that  has  been  more  immediately 
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-associated  with  Darwin's  name.  We  are  told  by  one  who  was  first  a 
student  and  afterwards  a  colleague  of  Dr.Gray  that  "many  of  the  prob- 
lems upon  which  Darwin  was  at  work  were  those  in  which  Gray  was 
most  interested  ;  and  he  was  often  able  to  aid  Darwin  by  his  obser- 
vations, and  still  more  by  his  judicious  and  always  acceptable  criti- 
cisms. While  the  naturalist  at  Down  was  absorbed  in  the  study  of 
climbing  plants  and  cross-fertilization,  the  green  houses  at  Cam- 
bridge were  also  used  as  nurseries  for  the  growth  of  climbers,  and 
the  odd,  irregularly  flowered  plants  which  ought  to  be  cross-fertil- 
ized," and  the  same  writer  recalls  the  time  when  Dr.  Gray  hardly 
ever  passed  in  or  out  of  the  Herbarium  without  stroking — patting 
on  the  back  by  way  of  encouraging  ihemi  it  almost  seemed — the  ten- 
drils of  the  climbers  on  the  walls  and  porch  ;  and  when,  on  the  an- 
nouncement that  a  student  had  discovered  another  new  case  of  cross- 
fertilization  in  the  Garden,  he  would  rush  out  bare  headed  and 
breathless,  like  a  school  boy,  to  see  the  thing  with  his  own  critical 
eyes."  How  ready  he  was  to  communicate  whatever  new  facts  came 
to  light  and  how  highly  prized  all  such  contributions  were  is  con- 
stantly manifest  in  the  correspondence  and  in  the  published  works 
of  Darwin.  The  two  men  were  so  far  alike  in  their  treatment  of 
such  material  that  the  question  of  priority  apparently  never  troubled 
either  of  them.  Darwin  after  working  twenty  years  on  the  Origin 
of  Species  would  have  quietly  left  Wallace  to  publish  in  advance  of 
him,  had  it  not  been  for  the  wishes  of  two  or  three  friends,  and 
Cray,  in  his  first  great  paper  on  Distribution,  gave  the  credit  to  an- 
other botanist  for  the  essential  idea  in  it.  Both  Gray  and  Darwin 
understood  as  well  as  must  men  that  "  it  is  worth  a  life-time  to  get 
a  new  idea,"  but  with  the  magnanimity  of  real  greatness,  both  seemed 
to  take  a  special  delight,  as  one  has  said,  in  finding  out  that  the 
same  idea  had  already  occurred  to  some  one  else. 

From  1855,  when  this  correspondence  began,  to  the  end  of  their 
lives  these  two  worked  on,  always  in  personal  sympathy;  and  always 
holding  essentially  the  same  views  with  regard  to  the  great  prin. 
ciple  of  organic  evolution,  but  to  the  end  differing  radically  on  cer* 
tain  fundamental  questions  intimately  connected  with  it.  With 
characteristic  directness  and  force,  Dr.  Gray  brought  out  in  various 
papers,  and  finally,  in  the  well-known  one  on  "Evolutionary  Teleol- 
ogy," the  fact  that  natural  selection  does  not  account  for  variation, 
"4»nd  showed  how  powerless  the  theory  that  had  explained  so  much 
■was  to  explain  the  rest.      He   held  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  to 
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the  belief  in  design  in  Nature  and  to  its  perfect  compatibility  witb 
the  principles  of  evolution  as  held  by  himself  and  Mr.  Darwin. 
Holding  this  view,  he  went  farther,  and  in  no  doubtful  language 
stated  his  acceptance,  not  only  of  the  iheistic  conception  of  the  worlds 
but  of  Christianity,  and  even  his  adherence  to  one  of  its  simplest 
but  most  comprehensive  creeds. 

In  the  Yale  lectures,  having  with  a  masterly  hand  sketched  the 
arguments  for  the  evolutionary  hypothesis,  he  said  :  '•  1  accept  sub- 
stantially the  same  views.  I  have  no  particular  predilection  for  any 
of  them  ;  and  I  have  no  particular  dread  of  any  of  the  consequences 
which  legitimately  flow  from  them,  beyond  the  general  awe  and 
sense  of  total  insufficiency  with  which  a  mortal  man  contemplates 
the  mysteries  which  shut  him  in  on  every  side.  I  claim,  moreover, 
not  merely  ailowance  b'it  the  right  to  hold  these  opinions  along  with 
the  doctrines  of  natural  religion  and  the  verities  of  the  Christian 
faith/' 

It  might  well  happen  that  one  whose  energies  were  given  so  largely 
to  the  advancement  of  pure  science,  and  at  the  same  time  to  so  many 
other  exacting  duties  should  not  have  been  conspicuous  as  a  teacher. 
And  yet  it  is  just  here,  and  particularly  in  what  he  did  to  bring  his 
science  to  the  schools  and  to  the  people  that  he  is  best  known,  at 
least  throughout  the  United  States.  Teaching  and  the  preparation 
of  text-books  really  occupiedj  as  has  been  said»  a  relatively  small 
part  of  his  time,  and  yet  if  he  had  left  no  other  work  behind  him, 
these  alone  would  have  constituted  the  record  of  a  most  useful  and 
honorable  part  in  the  educational  work  of  this  country.  His  strictly 
educational  works,  the  "  Lessons  and  Manual  "  and  others,  are  too 
generally  known  to  require  special  mention.  With  regard  to  these 
it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  quote  the  words  of  his  colleague,  Professor 
Farlow,  a  man  of  most  critical  judgment,  who  says:  "Occasionally 
some  over- wise  person  has  discovered  that  certain  plants  grow  a  few 
inches  taller  or  bloom  a  few  days  earlier  than  is  stated  in  the  'Manual'; 
but  the  botanist  is  yet  to  be  born  who  could  write  a  more  clear, 
accurate,  and  compact  account  of  the  flora  of  any  country." 

It  is  impossible  to  gather  together  within  reasonable  limits  the 
expressions  of  love  and  respect  that  have  come  from  the  students  of 
Professor  Gray,  now  the  teachers  of  botany  alt  over  this  land,  as 
they  have  attempted  since  his  death  to  tell  of  what  he  was  to  them 
as  a  teacher.  One  of  them  sa^s,  had  he  **been  a  man  of  but  medium 
attainments,  his  transparent  and  unselfish  goodness   would   alone 
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have  made  him  a  model  teacher,  whose  example  and  whose  memory 
a  student  must  have  revered  to  the  end."  Another  writes:  "  There 
was  an  air  of  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  without  a  trace  of 
the  conscious  superiority  or  the  pedantic  manner  which  so  often 
accompanies  learning,  so  that  he  seemed  to  be  one  of  us,  a  student 
among  students,"  but  at  the  same  lime  "he  was  sure  to  criticise 
what  he  believed  to  be  wrong,"  and  one  of  his  students  now  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  neighboring  State  University,  recalls  writing  his  first 
scientific  paper  for  Dr.  Gray  not  less  than  six  times  before  it  was 
allowed  to  pass.  "  I  have  no  doubt,"  says  Professor  Rolhrock,  **  he 
sighed  more  over  having  to  take  time  to  re-read  it,  than  I  did  over 
having  to  re- write  it;  but,  though  to  him  lost  time,  he  was  good 
enough  to  regard  it  as  a  duty,  and  as  such  he  did  it.  His  character 
as  a  teacher  came  out  in  the  fact  that  he  did  not  allow  it  to  pass.  It 
was  this  disregard  of  his  own  time  when  a  duty  to  a  student  was 
apparent,  which  places  him  now  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  scores  of 
pupils." 

It  need  not  be  said  that  such  a  man  had  friends.  When  his 
seventy-fifth  birthday  came,  the  botanists  of  the  whole  country,  as 
by  a  spontaneous  impulse,  sent  to  him  their  fraternal  greetings.  A 
beautiful  silver  vase  upon  which  were  wrought  the  flowers  and  leaves 
of  many  plants  associated  with  his  name  was  placed  upon  his  table 
in  the  morning,  and  on  a  plate,  with  cards  and  letters  from  those 
who  had  shared  in  the  gift,  were  engraved  the  words:  '*  Bearing 
the  greetings  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  botanists  of  North  America 
to  Asa  Gray,  on  his  seventy-fifth  birthday,  November  i8lh   18S5." 

It  was  characteristic  of  his  untiring  devotion  to  the  Flora  that 
even  on  this  day  he  went  on  with  his  self-appointed  task,  reserving 
for  the  evening  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  messages  of  his  friends, 
but  on  the  following  day  acknowledging  in  his  own  most  felicitous 
words  the  "  full  flow  of  benediction  from  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,"  which  he  said  was  "as  unexpected  as  it  was 
touching  and  memorable.'' 

Naturally  enough  many  honors  came  to  him  in  the  course  of  his 
long  career  as  teacher,  investigator  and  author.  He  was  a  foreign 
member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  one  of  the  "immortal  eight"  and 
also  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  a  long  list  of  learned 
Societies  of  Europe  and  America  had  honored  themselves  by  making 
him  a  member.  He  had  received  the  highest  degrees  of  the  great 
English  Universities,  had  been  president  of  the  American  Academy^ 
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and  was  welcomed  as  a  familiar  friend  at  the  homes  of  many  of  the 
best  workerfi  in  science  the  world  over. 

He  had  no  aristocracy  of  birth.  There  seem  to  be  no  records 
accessible  by  which  his  lineage  can  be  far  traced,  but  he  belonged 
by  every  mark  and  lineament,  by  his  vigorous  physical  endowment, 
by  his  clear  thought  and  speech,  and  by  ever>'  token  that  indicates 
nobility  of  soul,  to  the  ranks  of  the  good  and  great.  Of  the  many 
words  of  affectionate  remembrance  that  have  been  spoken  or  written 
within  the  last  two  years  by  friends,  associates  and  pupils,  none, 
perhaps,  express  more  truly  what  all  felt  than  these  :  **  Think  of  him 
in  what  relation  we  may,  he  stands  out  in  strong  light  for  inspection, 
the  picture  of  a  'manly  man,'  Was  he  without  fear?  It  was  because 
he  was  without  reproach.  If  to  the  last  his  cheerfulness  and  mental 
buoyancy  amazed  even  those  who  knew  him  best,  it  was  because  the 
elasticity  of  his  love  to  God  and  man  enabled  him  to  reach  beyond 
the  limits  which  age  usually  imposes,  clear  into  the  sunlight  of 
eternal  youth." 

He  has  gone  from  our  midst,  but  his  work  remains,  and  his  name 
and  memory  come  to  us  tike  the  breath  of  the  flowers  he  loved. 
"  To  such  as  he  there  cometh  certain  immortality." 
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V.  A.  BARBOIFR,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  YPSILANTI,  MICHIGAN. 

We  are  all  aware  that  during  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  a 
steadily  increasing  interest  in  English  studies  in  the  common  schools 
and  universities  of  the  country.  An  underlying  cause  is  found  in 
the  general  complaint  that  boys  finishing  the  classical  academics 
and  high  schools  have  come  to  the  university  doors  unable  to 
acquit  themselves  creditably  in  the  composition  of  a  single  Eng- 
lish paragraph. 

This  fact  is  of  so  great  importance  that  I  venture  to  offer  a  few 
evidences,  not  from  professors  of  English  alone,  but  from  presi- 
dents of  our  leading  universities. 

We  all  remember  President  Eliot's  statement  that  Harvard  Uni- 
versity is  obliged  to  do  merely  elementary  work  in  English,  owing 
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to  the  small  attention  paid  to  it  in  the  preparatory  schools.  Professor 
A,  S.  Hill,  in  Harper's  Magazine,  June,  1885,  says  *  that  he  has  read 
from  four  to  five  thousand  compositions  written  in  the  examination 
room,  upon  subjects  drawn  from  books  which  the  candidates  were 
required  to  read  before  presenting  themselves,  and  that  at  a  gener- 
ous estimate  not  more  than  one  hundred  were  creditable  either  to 
writer  or  teacher.'  He  goes  on  to  say  that  instructors  in  English 
in  American  colleges  have  to  spend  much  time  and  strength  in  leach- 
ing the  A  B  C  of  their  mother  tongue  to  young  men  of  twenty. 

Not  over  a  month  ago  Professor  Denvmon  of  our  own  university 
told  me  that  university  students  knew  almost  nothing  of  English 
Grammar,  and  that  they  could  nut  read  understandingiy  Whitney's 
"  Essentials."  President  Porter,  in  his  American  Colleges,  joins  in 
the  universal  complaint  as  follows; — '*  The  neglect  of  such  culture 
(elementary  English)  in  too  many  of  the  so  called  classical  sch*Xils 
of  this  countr>"  is  inexcusable." 

Professor  Hunt,  of  Princeton,  adds  his  voice:  Applicants  are 
annually  appearing  from  our  "  hest  schools,"  who,  in  the  press  of 
classical  and  mathematical  work,  have  scarcely  opened  the  pages  of 
an  English  Grammar;  who  know  next  xu  nothing  of  American 
history,  and  who,  after  all  their  preparatory  language  study,  arc- 
anabte  to  construct  a  correct  and  forcible  English  paragraph. 

Mr.  Fitch,  in  his  Lectures  on  Teaching;  Mr.  Hales,  in  his  Essays 
on  a  Liberal  Education,  catch  up  the  strain  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
paratory schools  of  England. 

Would  that  the  F"ather  of  English  Poetry,  who  two  hundred  years 
before  Bacon  translated  his  essays  into  Latin  to  preserve  ihem,. 
entrusted  the  rich  products  of  iiis  genius  to  his  native  speech, — 
would  that  he  were  living  to  gather  up  these  voices  in  a  noble  Com- 
plaint to  the  Mother-tongue,  that  her  children  in  the  nineteenth 
century  are  disinheriteil,  and  are  losing  their  faith  in  the  rich  .\nglo* 
Saxon  blood. 

Along  with  this  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  better  instruction 
in  English  comes  a  similar  interest  in  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Modern  Languages.  Wherever  our  sympathies  may  be,  the  facts. 
arc  before  us  that  the  Natural  Science.s  and  Modern  Languages, 
pre-croinent  among  them  the  English^  are  pressing  for  recognition 
along  beside  the  Classics  and  Mathematics,  as  .studies  of  equal  dis- 
ciplinary, culture  value.  For  myself,  I  am  frank  to  say  that  for  the 
boy  and  girl   who  do  not  intend  to  go  to  (ollege,— and  our  high 
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schools  are  largely  made  up  of  such, — ray  sympathies  are  entirely 
in  favor  of  this  modern  movement.  The  world  is  to  be  about  these 
youth  with  its  manifold  forms  of  life  and  beauty,  a  joy  forever.  Sad 
pity  is  it  if  they  are  sent  forth,  as  the  writer  was,  without  one  hour's 
instruction  in  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Botany,  or  Physiology.  Their 
native  language  is  to  be  their  sole  instrument  of  power,  but  in  case 
of  the  select  few  who  go  to  the  universities,  the  vernacular  seems  to 
be  anything  but  a  powerful  instrument. 

We  urge,  therefore,  by  way  of  farther  introduction  to  our  topic, 
that  in  behalf  of  the  large  body  of  our  youth,  the  English  course 
should  be  made  the  strongest  course  in  the  High  School,  and  as  a 
means  of  strengthening  it  we  suggest  among  other  revisions  the 
introduction  of  an  elementary  course  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Lest  the 
objection  be  raised  that  the  school  curriculum  is  already  overcrowded, 
let  us  roughly  outline  our  ideal  English  Course.  It  should  contain 
as  much  of  Natural  Science  as  the  Scientific  Course;  its  mathematics 
should  consist  of  a  review  of  .\riihmetic  and  an  elementary  course 
in  Algebra  and  Geometry;  a  year  and  a  half,  or  at  the  outside  limit 
two  years,  being  devoted  to  Mathematics.  Its  literary  and  linguistic 
instruction  should  be  confined  mainly  to  English  and  American 
literature  and  history.  General  History,  of  course,  should  find  a 
place,  and  possibly  the  latter  half  of  the  Junior  year  might  profitably 
be  devoted  to  the  study  of  great  masterpieces  from  other  languages, 
in  translation.  The  English  speaking  student  should  know  that  the 
great  masterpieces  of  all  nations  lie  open  to  him  through  his  own 
vernacular.  We  live  in  the  age  of  translation,  and  "  What  is  really 
best  in  any  book  is  translatable."  says  Emerson,  "  any  real  insight, 
or  broad  human  sentiment."  A  scholar  in  many  languages,  he 
speaks  these  encouraging  words  to  the  High  School  boy  and  girl: 
•*  I  rarely  read  any  Latin,  Greek,  German,  Italian,  sometimes  not  a 
French  book  in  the  original,  which  I  can  procure  in  a  good  version, 
I  like  to  be  beholden  to  the  great  metropolitan  English  speech,  the 
sea  which  receives  tributaries  from  every  region  under  heaven." 

Such  a  course  would  give  time  for  nearly  four  years  of  steady 
work  upon  English,  and  should  enable  every  student  to  become  a 
tolerably  good  English  scholar.  In  the  ninth  grade  English  Gram- 
mar might  be  dropped,  to  be  reviewed  later  in  the  course;  and  the 
entire  year  be  devoted  to  Anglo-Saxon^  appropriate  exercises  in 
word  study,  and  English  composition  based  upon  such  exercises  as 
Abbott's  '*  How  to  Write  Clearly."     The  Anglo-Saxon  would  prove 
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difficult,  no  doubt,  but  not  a  whit  more  so  than  the  first  year  of 
Latin.  Sweet's  Primer,  supplemented  by  judicious  help  from  the 
instructor  could  certainly  be  mastered  in  this  grade  as  easily  as 
Jones's  "  Beginning  Latin  Book." 

For  years  we  have  felt  that  the  simplest  means  of  understanding 
the  relations  of  words  in  sentences  is  through  a  synthetic  language 
like  the  Latin.  In  the  sentence,  "  And  thus  the  son  the  fervent  sire 
addressed,"  our  English  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  the  son 
addressed  the  sire,  or  the  sire  the  son.  A  glance  at  the  Latin  sen- 
tence would  make  the  meaning  clear,  but  the  same  is  true  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ;  it  is  an  inflected  language,  and  we  no  longer  need  to 
leave  the  mother-tongue  to  gain  the  well  recognized  advantage  of  a 
synthetic  language  in  teaching  Grammar.  It  is  a  fair  question  also 
whether  such  a  course  as  has  been  outlined  would  not  furnish  a  disci- 
pline quite  equal  to  that  of  Iheeiementarystudyof  any  foreign  language. 
The  nouns  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  with  five  cases  and  four  declensions; 
the  rich  inflection  of  its  pronouns,  personal,  demonstrative,  and  in- 
terrogative ;  its  adjectives  declined  in  three  genders  and  two  num- 
bers, definite  and  indefinite  like  the  German  ;  its  verbs  in  six  conju- 
gations, governing  sometimes  the  accusative  case,  again  the  genitive, 
the  dative,  the  instrumental,  the  accusative  and  genitive,  or  the 
accusative  and  dative  ;  its  set  of  rules  for  the  Subjunctive  Mods, 
''rivalling,"  as  Professor  March  puts  it  "those  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  as  apparatus  for  mental  gymnastics," — what  more  docs  one 
need  for  disciplinary,  linguistic  study!  Moreover,  at  every  step  of 
the  way  the  knowledge  gained  is  to  throw  light  upon  English 
Grammar  and  the  critical  study  of  English  Literature  in  the  last 
two  years  of  the  course.  English,  a  mixed  language  as  to  its  vocabu- 
lary, is  in  no  sense  borrowed  or  mixed  as  to  its  grammar,  and  no 
scholarly  knowledge  of  its  grammar  can  possibly  be  acquired  ex* 
cept  through  the  Anglo-Saxon.  And  yet  the  remark  is  not  uncom- 
mon that  English  is  to  be  taken  as  you  find  it,  and  its  constructions 
to  be  explained  by  a  careful  exercise  of  the  judgment.  This  careful 
exercise  of  the  judgment  tells  one  person  one  thing  and  another  just 
the  opposite,  giving  rise  to  endless  discussions  over  points  which 
can  be  determined  only  by  reference  to  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  language.  Inquiry  was  recently  made  of  the  publishers 
of  Sweet's  Primer  in  regard  to  the  interest  in  Old  and  Middle  Eng- 
lish m  the  secondary  schools  of  the  East.  The  writer  was  referred 
Co  a  teacher  in  New  York   said  to  be  deeply  interested  in  English 
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and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  work  in  the  schools.  Informa- 
tion  came  that  the  New  York  high  schools  are  entire  strangers  ta 
Anglo  Saxon,  and  that  there  is  no  intention  of  introducing  the  sub- 
ject !  The  most  interesting  of  the  reasons  given  was,  that  *'  The 
light  thrown  by  Anglo-Saxon  on  present  usages,  idioms,  construc- 
tions, and  meanings  of  words  appear  as  faint  as  those  rays  cast 
upon  our  earth  by  some  distant  planet."  If  those  who  have  been 
set  as  lights  upon  a  hill  are  guilty  of  such  statements,  surely  the  dis- 
cussion of  our  topic  is  timely  :  for  whether  Anglo-Saxon  be  taught 
directly  in  the  secondary  schools  or  not,  there  is  manifest  need  of  fa- 
miliarity with  it  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  are  teaching  English. 

Let  us  exercise  our  judgments  on  a  few  forms  in  Middle  and  Mod- 
ern English.  In  Chaucer's  "  Knightes  Tale,"  Creon,  moved  to  pity 
by  the  lamentation  of  the  women  of  Thebes,  was  sad  at  heart. 

''Him  thoughte  that  his  herte  wolde  breke." 

Upon  the  following  page,  describing  Creon's  attack  upon  Thebes 
to  revenge  their  wrongs,  we  have, 

"  Til  that  he  cam  to  Thebes,  and  alighle 
Fairc  in  a  feeld,  ther  us  he  thoughte  tighte." 

The  judgment  brought  to  bear  upon  the  forms,  he  and  /wV/i,  both 
apparently  subjects  of  the  same  verb,  "thoughte,"  might  conclude  that 
Chaucer  used  the  nominative  and  objective  indiscriminately  as  sub- 
ject. But  even  the  student  of  Sweet's  Primer  remembers  the  two 
verbs,  thenain  and  thynatn,  to  think  and  to  appear,  the  one  taking 
a  subject  in  the  nominative,  the  other  used  impersouaUy  with 
the  dative.  In  line  forty -seven  of  the  Prologue  [Morris's  text^ 
Prologue  and  Knightes  TaleJ.the  Knight  is  praised  as  *Ful  worthy 
in  his  lord-es  werre,"  the  es  giving  rise  to  the  apostrophe  and  s,  the 
so  called  sign  of  the  possessive  case  in  Modern  English.  But  the 
young  squire  is  {lescribed  as  hoping  to  stand  in  his  lady's  grace,  by 
the  phrase  "  in  his  lady  grace"  (Prologue  1.  88),  and  the  genial  host  of 
the  Tabard,  seeking  a  mild  oath,  swears  **  by  my  tader  soule  (Prol. 
\.  78J),  The  judgment  has  no  room  for  exercise  in  explanation  of 
these  forms,  but  our  student  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  Primer  comes  to 
our  relief  with  his  declension  of  feminine  nouns,  and  a  few  mascu- 
lines in  r,  none  of  them  taking  an  s  in  the  genitive.  Examples,  both 
in  syntax  and  etymology,  might  be  given  without  number,  as  we  all 
know  ;  and  I  suppose  Chaucer  is  taught  in  most  of  our  High  Schools. 
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Let  us  turn  to  modern  English,  however,  and  see  how*  faint  are 
the  rays  cast  by  our  distant  planet/  In  the  grammar  we  use  at  the 
Normal  School,  in  many  respects  an  excellent  book,  we  read  that  the 
participle  may  be  used  as  principal  word  in  a  prepositional  phrase,  or 
may  be  the  principal  word  in  a  phrase  used  as  subject  or  object.  In 
the  sentences,  "  We  receive  good  by  doing  good,"  and  "  Your  writing 
that  letter  so  neatly  secured  the  position,"  doing  and  writing  are 
called  participles;  but  the  student  who  has  gone  but  a  little  way  in 
the  study  of  Historical  English  Grammar,  will  tell  you  that  partici- 
ples are  always  verbal  adjectives  referring  to  some  substantive  in  the 
sentence,  and  that  the  forms  in  ing  in  the  foregoing  sentences  are 
verbal  nouns,  or  gerunds,  or  infinitives  in  ing.  Under  the  treatment 
of  the  subjunctive  mood,  in  which  reasons  are  required  for  its  use, 
the  following  sentence  is  given:  "Govern  well  thy  appetite  lest  sio 
surprise  thee."  The  only  light  the  student  gets  upon  the  form,  sur- 
prise,  is  that  ♦♦  if,  though,  lest,  unless,  etc.,  are  usually  spoken  of  as 
signs  of  the  subjunctive  mode;"  or  the  author  seems  to  get  rid  of  the 
subjunctive  mode  entirely  by  saying  that  it  may  be  treated  as  an  infini- 
tive completing  an  omitted  auxiliary.  The  primer  students  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  however,  remember  that  after  verbs  of  commanding,  desiring, 
etc,  the  subjunctive  is  used  to  express  purpose;  and  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  this  by  its  proper  name,  a  subju  active  of  purpose  after  a  verb 
of  commanding,  or  exhortation.  In  the  short  sentence,  "  The  older 
he  grew  the  wiser  he  became,"  the  judgment  plays  about  the  word  the, 

,d  finally  satisfies  itself  by  saying  that  the  article  seems  to  be  used 

verbially  here.  But  the  primer  student  casts  a  dim  ray  of  light 
upon  the  construction  by  declining  for  us  the  old  demonstrative  pro- 
ifloun.  He  finds  the  form,  the  {A.  S.  thy),  to  be  an  instrumental 
lative,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  ablative  of  degree  of  difference, 
eo  magis,  quo  melius. 

In  ••  The  brass  is  a  forging,"  our  distant  planet  casts  its  little  beam 

ipon  our  metallic  subject  and  lights  up  the  whole  sentence.     The 

letter  tf  is  seen  to  be  a  contraction  for  the  preposition  in  or  on.     jt 

has  lost  its  n  and  finally  disappears  entirely  in  such  constructions  as» 

••  the  house  is  building."     In  the  opening  lines  of  Julius  Caesar: 

"  Wbai!  know  you  not, 

Rein^  mechanical,  you  ought  not  walk." 

the  "ought  not  walk  "  calls  up  the  history  of  the  English  infinitive. 
Why  is  the  to  omitted  here  ?  How  did  to  become  the  so-called  sign 
of  the  inlinitive?    Why  do  we  spell  the  first  syllables  of  woman  and 
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women  the  same,  but  pronounce  them  differently?  Why  does  the  lit- 
tle word,  root,  meekly  conforming  to  the  general  rule,  add  an  s  to 
form  its  plural,  while  foot,  the  natural  "kicker,"  succeeds  in  rebelling 
and  standing  on  its  ovtn/cett 

But  lest  we  overwork  our  little  planet,  let  Prof.  F.  A.  March  speak  , 
a  few  words  for  us: — ''Almost  all  our  grammatical  forms  are  Anglo- 
Saxon.  The  difficulties  of  our  language,  whether  in  spelling,  or  the 
irregular  formation  of  modes  and  tenses,  or  of  plurals  and  genders, 
or  in  the  peculiar  combinations  of  syntax,  are  almost  all  to  be  re- 
ferred to  Anglo-Saxon,  and  most  of  them  are  there  easily  under- 
stood; they  are  now  difficult  because  they  are  relics  of  habits  and 
forms  which  have  passed  away." 

In  the  German  Gymnasia  all  students  have  for  years  been  called 
upon  to  study  the  vernacular  in  its  historical  development,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to 
the  relative  importance  of  Old  High  German,  and  Middle  HighGcr* 
man.  If  such  study  is  of  value  to  the  student  of  Modern  German, 
how  much  greater  the  necessity  in  the  case  of  Modem  English, 
stripped  almost  entirely  of  the  old  inflections  and  rich  in  idioms  de- 
scended from  the  old  speech. 

We  have  suggested  that  the  elementary  course  in  Anglo-Saxon 
should  be  followed  by  exercises  in  word-analysis  and  in  composition. 
The  average  English  student  makes  but  sad  work  in  studying  the 
<lerivation  of  words  in  the  dictionary,.  This  ought  not  so  to  be. 
His  brief  study  of  Old  English  will  have  formed  an  admirable 
preparation  for  the  study  of  some  such  little  book  as  Haldeman's 
Word-building.  Other  books  of  which  I  have  seen  notice,  but  which 
I  have  not  examined  are:  Gibb's*^ Teutonic  Etymology,"  New  Haven; 
Sargent's  •'  School  Manual  of  Etymology/'  Philadelphia.  In  these 
books,  1  understand,  the  pupil  is  told  the  meanings  of  certain  Anglo- 
Saxon  words,  prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  of  English  words  which  are 
derived  from  them,  and  exercises  are  arranged  in  which  to  acquire 
skill  in  the  ready  use  of  this  knowledge.  They  are  intended  for  the 
Common  School,  and  a  "  treasury  of  this  branch  of  learning  "  for  the 
teacher  is  found  in  Holderaan's  "Affixes,"  Lippincott,  Philadelphia. 
One  might  easily  add  a  short  list  of  Latin  roots  that  appear  in  words 
frequently  met  with  and  used  by  the  student,  and  so  prepare  him  for 
a  reasonably  intelligent  use  of  Skeat's  "  Etymological  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language."  Recollecting  that  the  words  used  in  earliest 
childhood,  our  agricultural   terms,  the   ordinary   terms  of  traffic, 
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indeed,  four-fifths  of  the  words  upon  an  ordinary  page  of  English 
arc  pure  native  words,  we  can  hardly  overestimate  the  value  of  this 
critical  study  of  the  vernacular  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  close 
their  academic  life  with  the  High  School.  Etymological  study  may 
be  overdone,  of  course,  in  teaching  literature,  but  it  has  its  place  in 
the  hands  of  a  judicious  teacher,  and  will  yield  results  to  be  secured 
in  no  other  way. 

It  seems  to  me  well,  also,  to  lay  the  foundation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  high  school  course.  Then  throughout  the  three  years  to  follow, 
time  may  occasionally  be  taken  for  the  same  patient  and  critical  study 
of  an  English  classic  as  our  classical  students  are  familiar  with  in 
the  study  of  foreign  languages.  Such  a  study  of  Craik's  •'  English  of 
Shakespeare  "  in  connection  with  Julius  Caesar,  ought  to  add  to  the 
rapidity  and  enthusiasm  with  which  other  plays  can  be  read.  May 
we  not,  thus,  lead  our  youth  into  using  words  in  their  representative 
sense;  when  they  have  a  thought,  to  express  it  in  plain  English  and 
be  done  with  it.  For  several  years  1  have  had  to  look  over  many 
essays  aud  orations  of  young  men  and  women  of  good  average 
ability.  Two  faults  are  frequently  to  be  met  with:  a  vague  idea  of 
the  exact  meanings  of  words,  and  an  elaboration  of  little  thought 
into  high  sounding  periods,  as  if  composition  were  a  sort  of  gymnastic 
exercise  for  the  tongue  rather  than  the  brain.  Nor  is  the  malady 
merely  a  local  one.  President  Angell  told  me  a  few  years  ago  that 
he  was  asked  to  look  over  a  dozen  speeches  and  to  award  the  prize 
in  an  intercollegiate  contest.  Of  all  the  bombastic  rhodomontade 
he  had  ever  met  with,  those  speeches  capped  the  climax.  Thomas 
Wilson's  complaint  in  1553  comes  to  mind.  Expressing  his  contempt 
for  the  "  ink-horn  "  terms  so  greatly  affected  in  his  time,  he  says: 
"Some  seek  so  far  for  outlandish  English  that  they  forget  altogether 
their  mother's  language,  and  I  dare  swear  this,  if  some  of  their 
mothers  were  alive  they  were  not  able  to  tell  what  they  say.'* 

Might  it  not  be  well  to  set  our  young  men  and  women  to  learning 
short  lists  of  old  Anglo-Saxon  words.  Member,  as  applied  to  the 
body,  is  a  delicate  foreign  term,  but  leg  is  Anglo-Saxon;  and  so  are 
ear,  eye,  hand,  foot,  lip,  mouth,  teeth,  hair,  finger,  and  nostril. 
Emotion,  a  general  term,  foreign;  but  the  feelings  common  to  all 
our  hearts  spring  to  our  lips  in  the  language  of  our  fathers;  love, 
hope,  smile,  blush,  fear,  sorrow,  weep,  sigh,  and  groan. 

Yes,  I  am  persuaded  that  a  final  fruit  of  this  glance  at  the  old 
speech  might  lead  to  a   more  manly  and   vigorous  expression  of 
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thought.  Along  with  its  siraplicity  of  style  let  the  boy  and  girl 
learn  something  of  the  rugged  strength  of  his  fathers.  Let  him 
hear  Beowulf's  sword  fellow,  unchristianized,  without  hope  in  the 
hereafter,  cry  out  from  his  noble  soul: — "Death  is  better  than  life  of 
shame."  Yes^  let  every  English  American  youth  thank  God  that  he 
is  descended  from  that  plucky  race  that  under  Danish  invasion,  and 
Norman  conquest  and  contempt,  clung  with  unyielding  tenacity  to 
the  native  speech,  and  bequeathed  it  to  him,  his  richest  inheritance 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 


NOTES  ON  THE  NEW  EDITION  OF  GOODWIN'S 
GREEK  MOODS  AND  TENSES. 


CASKIE  HARRISON. 
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These  notes  will  be  devoted  to  strictures.  Dispraise  is  not  the 
guerdon  of  the  work;  but  strictures  form  an  integral  part  of  criti- 
cism, important  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  their  subject.  This 
edition  greatly  enhances  the  reputation  of  its  precursors,  and  its 
merits  are  sure  of  the  amplest  commendation;  still,  it  has  not  even 
yet  outgrown  a  certain  fundamental  narrowness  and  irrational 
reserve,  with  certain  errors  and  inconsistencies  of  application. 

This  is  not  an  age  of  syntax ;  the  histor>'  and  comparison  of  forms 
and  sounds  are  the  gods  of  our  scholars;  meaning  and  interpretation 
beyond  what  may  be  incidently  assumed  from  rudimentary  reminis- 
cence, have  few  worshippers.  The  expressed  opinions,  the  actual 
instruction,  the  published  work  of  our  professors  and  teachers;  the 
programmes  of  electives  and  graduate-courses  in  our  leading  col- 
leges; the  lists  of  papers  read  before  The  American  Philological 
Association— about  one  in  seven  being  syntactical;  the  conceptions 
and  valuations  of  the  several  aspects  of  classical  study  acquired 
even  by  honor-men  in  our  universities — hardly  one  in  a  hundred  of 
whom  appears  to  have  heard  whether  there  be  any  syntax  beyond  the 
.school- manuals;  the  blunders  from  which  •'  comparative  grammar" 
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has  not  saved  some  of  our  very  few  aspirants  in  syntax;  the  case  with 
which  crudity  and  superfluity  find  a  place  in  our  journals — all  these  go 
to  show  that  "fondness  for  syntax"is  not  a  characteristic  of  American 
scholarship.  If  "fondness  for  syntax"  were,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  charac- 
teristic of  American  scholarship,  we  should  not  have  a  maker  of 
books  teaching  contradictory  doctrine  in  companion-volumes,  elabo- 
rated prolixity  of  detail  in  demonstration  of  ancient  doctrine;  if 
*•  linguistic  science"  found  amongst  us  its trire  complement  in  *'  fond- 
ness for  syntax,"  we  should  not  have  absurdities  removed  and  re- 
tained at  the  same  time  by  a  simple  change  from  text  to  foot-note; 
we  should  not  have  waited  so  long  for  this  new  edition,  and  Gildcr- 
sleeve  would  long  ago  have  had  his  deserved  preeminence. 

As  it  is,  since  the  facts  ot  syntax  cannot  be  understood  or  imparted 
without  some  theory  of  syntax,  the  helpless  teacher  or  writer  is  forced 
to  ignoble  confession  or  to  brazen  artifice,  while  the  showers  of  ap- 
plause that  greet  the  rare  author's  last  revision  is  the  very  same  that 
exhausted  its  vocabulary  of  panegyric  over  the  views  he  has  since 
abandoned  as  false.  If  Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  had 
not  suffered  from  overpraise  and  mispralse  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
of  themselves  ought  to  have  seen,  and  who  by  position  ought  to 
have  exhibited,  its  obvious  and  self-perpetuating  weaknesses,  not  even 
its  publishers  could  have  made  its  success  so  great;  and  the  fact  that 
the  book,  in  the  hands  of  a  safe  teacher,  is  really  so  available  is  only 
a  stronger  reason  why  it  should  be  relieved  of  peril  to  the  unsafe 
and  inexperienced.  At  an  interval,  very  much  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Goodwin's  Syntax. 

II. 


This  revision  isnotable,  chiefly  because  of  its  author's  conversion; 
like  Saul,  he  has  seen  a  great  light,  and  he  preaches  it  Till  now 
severely  practical,  he  has  grown  through  practice  to  theory,  and  he 
joins  the  band  of  these  prophets.  True,  he  is  not  a  full-fledged  philos- 
opher; that  he  will  never  be;  his  philo-sophy  is  not  a  natural,  but  an 
acquired,  taste;  but  the  changed  mind  and  heart  atone  for  all  neg- 
ligences and  ignorances.  That  Professor  Goodwin,  whose  fame  is 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  conditional  sentence,  should,  for  so 
many  years,  have  considered  his  .ndebtedness  to  Gildersleeve  ade- 
quately settled  by  the  forgotten  foot-note  in  The  Transactions^  is 
now  less  a  marvel  than  that  he  should  ever  have  allowed  himself  to 
be  and  to  remain  in  such  sympathy  with,  and  under  such  obligations 
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to,  a  man  of  such  different  mould.  Amidst  the  labored  indifference, 
not  to  say  the  studied  disapprobation,  with  which  New  England  and 
the  East  have  viewed  Gilderseeve's  work,  this  declaration  of 
Professor  Goodwin's  is  like  the  eruption  of  an  unsuspected  volcano. 
Those  who  fully  estimate  what  his  acknowledgment  implies  may 
pay  Gildersleevc  the  tribute  of  quoting  his  imperfect  as  the  "tense  of 
disappointment,"  and  say  **Hu  adtras  /" 

III. 

Professor  Goodwin  is  the  highest  type  of  New  England  scholar, 
and  the  general  justice  of  his  domestic  and  foreign  reputation  is 
cheerfully  conceded  everywhere.  But  the  chief  merit  of  the  mind 
he  typifies  is  simplicity,  its  chief  result  is  availability,  qualities  no 
way  incompatible  with  lack  of  depth  in  interpretative  insight.  Com- 
plete classification  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  mind  he  represents; 
the  leading  characteristic  of  that  mind  is  pursuit  of  the  practical, 
which  often  mistakes  clearness  for  truth;  and  the  practical  man  too 
often  proves  himself  inferior  to  the  theorist  by  having  his  work  to 
do  over.  To  such  a  mind,  given  a  genus  naturally  falling  into  five 
species,  the  New  England  grammarian  will  probably  see  and  note 
only  three;  and,  in  his  examples,  he  will  give  two  instances  of  each 
of  two  species,  and  omit  illustration  of  the  third;  or  he  will  word 
his  principle  so  that  no  one  of  his  examples  necessarily  applies. 

Professor  Goodwin's  books  have  been  justly  praised  in  England; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  English  are  particularly  deficient 
in  grammatical  sense;  and  the  tribute  of  one  of  their  great  weekly 
reviews  to  the  second  edition  of  The  Moods  cr*  Tenses  as  virtually  a 
"treatise  on  logic  and  the  science  of  language  "  must  have  seemed 
premature  even  to  the  flattered  author.  Simplification  no  more  implies 
profundity  than  common-sense  implies  learning  or  the  power  to 
teach;  in  fact,  simplification  is  obstructed  by  the  very  fulness  of 
knowledge  and  by  the  breadth  of  a  total  view,  and  it  can  often  be  ob- 
tained only  by  the  discounting  or  even  the  subversion  of  the  truth. 
This  is  why  the  greatest  scholars  cannot  make  the  most  available 
books;  their  presentation,  in  satisfying  themselves,  becomes  inac- 
cessible to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  is  overlooked  by  those 
who  would  profit  by  it.  In  point  is  Gildersleeve's  Latin  Grammar— 
the  best,  and  almost  the  only  original,  work  on  Latin  Syntax  in  Eng- 
lish, but  the  most  impracticable  for  the  age  usually  concerned  with 
grammar. 
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IV. 

Professor  Gilderslecve,  the  high -water-mark  of  American  scholar- 
ship, is  the  very  opposite  of  Professor  Goodwin.  To  learning  as 
great,  he  adds  a  magic  versatility  of  cognizance  and  apprehension 
and  sympathy  almost  unparallelled;  the  acutest  feeling  for  gram- 
matical subtleties,  the  most  infallible  power  of  interpretation,  and 
the  most  felicitous  gift  of  expression;  a  vital  touch  with  all  phases 
of  modern  life,  and  a  delicate  or  a  playful  familiarity  with  ancient 
men  and  times;  which  combine  to  render  him  a  unique  figure  in  con- 
temporary scholarship.  And  yet  he  has  not  enjoyed  the  recognition 
and  the  homage  due  to  such  a  position.  How  far  this  aloofness  is 
due  to  his  personal  and  professional  attitudes  may  be  a  question; 
but,  a  certain  succh  d*  estime  left  out,  the  fact  remains  that,  in  the 
country  at  large,  he  has  been  for  the  most  part  ignored  and  mis- 
trusted. To  a  just  mind,  this  is  marvellous,  but  not  more  marvellous 
than  that  none  of  Gildersleeve's  favored  and  favorite  pupils  seem  to 
have  caught  his  spirit  and  been  called  to  missionary  service  in  the 
cause  of  his  ideals;  not  more  marvellous  than  that  the  very  journal 
to  which  Goodwin  is  so  profusely  indebted  should,  for  ten  years, 
have  found  it  hard  to  live  for  the  men  who  will  now,  of  course,  admire 
his  revised  views.  When  Professor  Goodwin  transcends  the  circle 
that  has  sometimes  to  some  of  us  seemed  a  mutual  admiration  society, 
if  not  an  organized  propaganda,  to  glory  in  studying  pages  that  so 
many  boast  of  leaving  uncut,  m  learning  from  a  man  whom  his  neigh- 
bors under  their  breath  call  fantastic,  while  they  fear  him  so  whole- 
somely, I  deem  it  a  worthy  date  for  the  new  hegira  from  the  buga- 
boos of  the  practical  and  the  scientific;  and  his  willingness  to  con- 
fess so  much  in  behalf  of  his  only  possible  rival— a  rival,  too,  likely 
to  be  advanced  greatly  in  general  repute  by  his  endorsement — is  a 
fitting  text  for  the  new  dispensation. 

V. 

To  discuss  in  detail  all  the  exceptions  that  may  fairly  be  taken  to 
this  revision  would  far  exceed  any  space  and  time  at  my  command. 
I  purpose  to  consider  at  relative  length  the  general  criticisms  1 
make,and  then  indicate  briefly  such  individual  cases  as  they  include. 

Professor  Goodwin  discloses  his  unsymmetrical  way  of  looking  at 
things  in  the  very  beginning:  he  does  not  define  verb,  and  proceed 
to  explain  how  interrogative  and  imperative  forms  really  assert;  and 
he  does  define  mood,  resting  satisfied  in  traditional  vagueness;  and. 
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coming  to  tense,  he  defines  that  idea  with  no  new  felicity.  The] 
individual  moods  he  does  not  define;  on  the  contrary  he  merely  cata- 
logues a  number  of  unequally  significant  uses,  wherein  no  histori- 
cal claims  can  atone  for  the  logical  obscuration.  Though  it  doea  i 
not  appear  from  the  new  preface,  he  is  evidently  still  under  the  dom- 
ination of  the  scientific  scare,  whose  demands  for  accuracy  he  rec- 
ognizes to  an  extent  beyond  his  power  to  meet  But  it  is  not  lack 
of  accuracy,  lack  of  comprehensiveness,  lack  of  brevity,  that  he 
seems  to  have  in  mind;  the  only  warning  that  can  fairly  be  drawn 
from  the  "  numerous  unsuccessful  attempts  "  is  the  difficulty  of  mak- 
ing definition  self-explanatory.which,  however,  is  no  absolute  condition 
of  definition;  if  it  were,  science  could  not  live  or  move;  and  Scraper's 
colossal  definition  of  the  "  conditions  of  existence*'  ought  to  be  con- 
solation enough  for  any  definer  who  is  not  reconciled  to  his  lot  by  the 
summary  disposal  of  heat  as  "a  mode  of  motion."  If  physical 
science,  with  its  advantages  of  concreteness,  objectivity,  mechanism, 
and  symbols,  has  even  occasionally  to  rest  in  such  definitions,  I  think 
students  of  disembodied  function  need  not  fear  her  criticisms  on 
their  formulae.  Till  science  establishes  all  her  claims  and  claims 
only  what  she  has  established — till  she  becomes  logical  enough  to 
remember  that  her  special  processes  were  logic's  before  they  were 
appropriated  by  science,  and  to  make  her  %'otaries  conform  to  logic, 
whether  they  become  scientific  or  not,  fear  of  her  demurrers  is 
altogether  gratuitous.  It  is  entirely  possible  to  characterize  moods  ac- 
cording to  all  the  conditions  of  definition,  if  types  are  viewed  out  of 
the  confusions  of  secondary  association,  as  it  is  to  differentiate  rain- 
bow colors  out  of  their  blending.  The  pure  indicative  is  the  actual; 
the  pure  second  mood  (subjunctive,  optative,  conditional,  potential, 
etc.)  is  the  potential;  but  the  actual  is  itself  potential  of  that  which, 
under  the  law  of  universal  dualism,  it  is  always  becoming,  and  the 
potential  is  actual  so  far  as  it  is  an  existent  and  operating  principle; 
and  so  we  find  the  two  forms  secondarily  changing  places,  especially 
under  the  tendency  to  view  indirectly  (i.  e.  potentially)  what  is  really 
an  assertion  of  the  actual.  This  explains  the  modal  use  of  the  in- 
dicative, both  in  the  continuative  and  in  the  indefinite  tenses,  involv- 
ing the  transition  of  tense  to  mood,  so  extensively  illustrated  in 
Hebrew.  And  the  logical  classification  of  uses  not  only  does  not  con- 
tradict the  historical,  but  it  is  the  only  one  thai  stimulates  rationally 
the  processes  of  mind,  while  the  latter  may  assert  nothing  beyond 
mechanical   occurrence.     This  classification   does   not   imply   that 
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I  **  moods  were  deliberately  invented  to  express  certain  definite  classes 
of  ideas  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  then  always  held  rigidly 
to  these  predetermined  uses;  on  the  contrary,  their  various  uses 
grew  up  gradually,  as  language  was  developed  and  found  new  ideas 
to  express";  but,  while  the  developed  series  of  fuiiciions  in  a  mood 
is  not  necessarily  deduced,  each  term  from  one  immediately  preced- 
ing in  time,  no  mood,  however  its  varions  meanings  seem  to  cross 
each  other's  tracks  in  chronological  advance  and  retreat,  ever  ac- 
quires any  use  irreconcilable  with  its  origin.  Thus  the  indicative  is 
the  generic  mood,  retaining  and  sometimes  asserting  those  potential 
uses  of  which  the  other  moods  are  merely  specialized  functions, 
more  or  less  capable  of  reverting  to  the  original  value.  Finally,  as 
long  as  our  minds  work  by  logical  association  and  not  by  temporal 
connections,  the  correlation  of  uses  will  prove  more  available  than 
their  chronological  tabulation;  and  so  long  as  science  fails  to  free 
herself  from  the  other  limits  of  her  jurisdiction,  the  moods  of  man 
may  fairly  claim  to  be  outside  of  her  power  to  symbolize  mathemati- 
cally and  to  define  mechanically. 

VI. 

Especially  interesting  is  the  substitute  for  the  long  since  super- 
" -annuated  appendix  on  the  subjunctive  and  optative;  the  present  view 
is  the  one  that  I  have  held  for  some  fifteen  years;  the  one  that  I 
urged  on  Professor  Goodwin  in  the  revision  of  his  grammar.  There 
is  certainly  no  way  to  determine  that  the  subjunctive  originally  ex- 
presses only  futurity,  since  futurity  and  contingency  are  inseparable 
reciprocals;  but  all  the  infallibility  of  all  the  Germans  is  not 
sufficient  to  deduce  the  uses  of  subjunctive  and  optative  from  such 
secondary  ideas  as  zcrV/,  zciV^.  The  neutral  value  is  unquestionably 
original,  and  adapts  itself  to  either  mental  attitude,  the  cognitive 
(declarative)  or  the  volilive  {imperative;.  "  Potential"  is  better  used 
as  a  differential  of  form  than  of  mental  attitule,  so  that  the  subjunc- 
tive and  optative  are  potential  declaratives  or  potential  imperatives; 
and  the  infinitive  as  a  predicate  may  be  regarded  as  an  actual  or  a 
potential  assertion  or  "imperation."  Again,  the  particles//,  which  has 
assumed  and  retained  certain  conventional  positions,  is  never  pri- 
mary or  necessary,  but  always  only  a  secondary  explication  of  im- 
plicit meaning — a  view  which  clears  up  many  difficulties  as  to  its 
presence  or  absence  in  unexpected  places.  (See  §§  162,3,4,329, 
506,  681,489,  592:  cf.  possum  expressed    or  omited  after  vbs,  trial 
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VII. 

There  is  the  old  sophistication  as  to  the  change  from  indicative- 
to  optative  in  oratio  obliqua.  The  optative  to  the  indicative  is  a 
difference  in  kind,  which  is  overcome  by  the  conditional  (potential) 
element  of  oratio  obtiqua;  but  the  optative  to  subjunctive  is  only  a 
difference  in  degree  of  the  same  (potenliat)  kind.  The  optative  to 
the  imperative  is  a  difference  in  kind,  being  paralleiled  by  an  indica- 
tive assertion  of  the  actual  to  an  optative  with  an  assertion  of  a  po- 
tential, which  may  differ  only  as  direct  and  indirect  views  of  the 
same  phenomena. 

VIII. 

The  ordinary  aorist  now  begins  to  get  its  dues,  but  the  new  learn- 
ing has  not  clarified  the  definition  of  the  gnomic  aorist,  which  the 
author  still  ascribes  to  "  animated  language,"  as  if  the  proverb  and 
the  oracle  were  not  "sententious"  or  anything  except  '*  animated." 
And,  in  explaining,  he  forgets  his  definition  of  aorist  and  uses  the 
very  details  he  has  excluded.  The  gnomic  aorist  has  nothing  to  do 
with  '*one  distinct  case  or  with  several  distinct  cases;"  it  simply 
gives  the  yea  or  nay  of  the  record,  one  case  being  as  good  as,  and 
no  belter  than,  a  thousand.  "Care killed  a  cat"  has  no  suggestion 
of  distinct  cases;  it  is  only  the  voice  of  the  record  as  to  the  actuality 
of  occurrence.  But,  when  it  accepts  the  fact  as  sufficiently  established 
by  one  case,  it  is  far  from  denying  that  many  have  happened;  else 
the  iterative  aorist  with  a«  would  be  impossible. 

It  is  especially  important  in  Greek  to  antithesize  the  aorist  and 
the  perfect,  and  I  do  not  think  Professor  Goodwin  has  satisfactorily 
done  so.  The  phenomena  referred  to  by  both  are  the  same,  neces- 
sarily past;  the  aorist  simply  so  refers  to  them,  the  perfect  asserts 
their  present  value  in  the  form  of  permanent  result  or  established 
reputation  or  abiding  experience,  without  implying  substantial  or 
mechanical  or  concrete  result.  '*!  have  built  a  house"  does 
not  necessarily  imply  present  possession  of  the  house;  nor 
does  •*  he  has  killed  his  man"  imply  present  possession  of 
the  cadaver;  but  each  assert  the  possession  of  the  reputation 
established  and  the  experience  acquired.  But,  as  the  aorist  does  not 
express,  so  it  does  not  deny,  the  resulting  condition;  any  more  than 
the  aorist  denies  the  continuative  or  repealed  character  of  the  act 
which  it,  instead  of  the  imperfect,  represents;  and  thus  the  exigen- 
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cies  of  metre,  or  even  mere  variety,  may  veer  between   aorists  and 
imperfects  or  aorists  and  perfects  In  reversible  combinations. 

\ 

■  The  chapter  on  the  uses  of  the  moods,  in  spite  of  some  shifting, 
retains  its  old  haphazard  arrangement.  If  there  is  method  in  lan- 
guage, there  ought  to  be  some  method  in  its  presentation.  Here 
Professor  Goodwin  has  not  learned  from  Gildersleeve,  or  he  would 
never  have  tumbled  simple  and  complex,  direct  and  indirect, 
sentences  into  one  chapter,  pulling  asunder  sentences  that  the  logic 
of  mind  has  joined  together,  and  confounding  all  grades  of  hypo- 
lactic  integration.  Conditional  sentences  the  extremes  of  reciprocal 
subordination,  are  thrown  in  midway,  with  no  connection 
before  or  after,  absolutely  cut  off  from  the  potential  expressions 
from  which  they  are  developed;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  rela- 
tive sentences,  except  in  their  relation  to  the  conditional.  Oratio 
obliqua,  which  is  not  part  of  any  coordinated  sentence— classifica- 
tion, is  plunged  into  the  midst  of  unlikes;  and  causah  and  wishes 
come  in  as  an  anti-climax. 


NOTES. 

^^^ycommittee  appointed  by  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New 
England  on  Admission  Examinations  proposed  a  scheme  of  uniform 

I      elementary  and  advanced  requirements  in  German  and  French,  and 

^,  submitted  it  for  criticism  to  the  pedagogic  section  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Cam- 

I      bridge  last  December.     This  scheme  is  as  follows: — 


ELEMENTARY    GERMAN. 


(i.)  Proficiency  in  the  following  topics  of  elementary  grammar: 
Seclension  of  such  nouns  as  are  readily  classified,  of  adjectives  and 
pronouns;  conjugation  of  weak,  and  of  the  more  usual  strong  verbs; 
simple  cases  of  word  order. 

(i.)  The  candidate  must  have  read  not  less  than  two  hundred 
duodecimo  pages  of  easy  German — chiefly  narrative  prose,  with  a 
few  lyric  poems. 
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(3.)  Ability  to   pronounce  German,  and 
words  and  simple  phrases  when  uttered. 


to   recognize   German 


ADVANCED    GERMAN. 

(1.)  Proficiency  in  more  advanced  grammar.  In  addition  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  accidence  (including  the  elements  of  word- 
formation),  and  of  the  principal  values  of  prepositions  and  con- 
junctions, the  candidate  must  be  familiar  with  so  much  of  German 
syntax  as  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  use  of  modal 
auxiliaries^  of  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive  modes,  and  of  word 
order  in  connected  discourse. 

(2.)  Ability  to  translate  ordinary  German,  to  be  acquired  by  the 
reading,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  requisition,  of  the  following 
works:  Deutsche  Liebe  (Mil Her);  Hoher  ah  die  Kircfu  (Hillern); 
Die  Jaurnalisten  (Freytag);  Peter  Schlemihl  (Chamisso);  Die  Harz- 
reise  (Heine);  Minna  von  Barnhelm  (Lessing);  Die  Jungfrau  von 
Orleans  (Schiller);  Egmont  (Gothe);  and  thirty  pages  of  lyrics, 
including  Schiller's  Lied  von  der  Glocke. 

(3.)  Composition  and  conversation,  presupposing  a  familiarity  with 
the  subject  matter  and  vocabulary  of  Hoher  als  die  Kirche^  Die 
Jourmxiisten  and  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  works  assigned  be  changed  from  time  to 
time  by  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  professors  of  modern 
languages  in  the  colleges  represented  in  the  Commission. 

ELEMENTARY  FRENCH. 

(1.)  Proficiency  in  elementary  grammar,  implying  a  thorough 
familiarity  with  the  following  topics:  inflection  of  nouns  and  adjec- 
tives for  gender  and  number,  excepting  unusual  cases;  the  "  pro- 
nominal adjectives;  "  the  use  of  pronouns,  especially  the  forms  and 
positions  of  personal  pronouns;  the  partitive  constructions;  the 
inflection  of  the  regular,  and  the  more  usual  irregular  verbs, — such 
as  dire^  /aire  and  the  classes  represented  by  oirvrir^  sentir,  venir, 
paraitre,  conduire^  craindre. 

{2.)  Ability  to  translate  simple  prose  at  sight,  tb  be  acquired  by 
the  reading  of  not  less  than  four  hundred  duodecimo  pages  from  at 
least  three  dissimilar  works, 

(3.)  Ability  to  pronounce  French,  and  to  recognize  French  words 
and  simple  phrases  when  uttered. 


Nofes 
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(i.)  Proficiency  in  more  advanced  grammar.  In  addition  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  accidence,  and  of  the  values  of  prepositions  and 
conjunctions,  the  candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the  essentials  of 
French  syntax — especially  the  use  of  modes  and  tenses — and  with 
the  more  frequently  recurring  idiomatic  phrases. 

(2,)  Ability  to  translate  at  sight  standard  I-'rench  of  the  classic  and 
contemporary  periods,  to  be  acquired  by  the  reading,  in  all,  of  not 
less  than  fifteen  hundred  duodecimo  pages,  including  one  play  each 
of  Racine  and  Molifere,  and  certain  specified  works,  which  will  be 
uken  as  a  basis  for 

(3.)  Composition  and  conversation,  presupposing  a  familiarity 
with  their  subject  matter  and  vocabulary. 

It  is  suggested  that,  for  the  present,  the  assigned  works  be  the 
following:  Contes  Choisis  (DaudetJ;  Co/otnba  (Merimee)j  Harace 
(Corncille);  FabUsy  livre  I.  (La  Fontaine);  subject  to  future  changes 
in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  Advanced  German  re- 
quisition. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  scheme  is  as  yet  only  proposed 
by  a  committee  and  may  be  modified  before  being  presented  to  the 
Commission.  It  was  brought  before  the  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation only  for  incidental  discussion,  that  the  committee  might  learn 
how  their  work  would  be  viewed  by  that  body  of  experienced  French 
and  German  teachers. 

The  free  expression  of  opinion  that  was  hoped  for  was  had  in  full 
measure.  Naturally  the  members  of  the  Association  from  outside  of 
New  England  were  somewhat  embarrassed  to  see  a  proposal  of  re- 
quirements so  much  in  excess  of  existing  ones,  and  asked  such  ques- 
tions as  whether  this  scheme  was  intended  to  take  the  place  of  re- 
quirements in  Greek.  To  such  questions  however  the  proposing 
committee  would  make  no  distinct  answer,  and  it  had  to  be  settled 
at  last  that  the  proposed  requirements  were  to  be  considered  simply 
on  their  own  merits,  without  regard  to  the  subjects  which  they 
might  possibly  displace. 

It  then  became  evident  very  soon  that  the  Modern  Language 
Association  did  not  view  the  requirements  of  the  scheme  with  favor. 
The  expressions  of  disapproval  were  directed  chiefly  to  the  selec- 
tions for  reading.  Mr.  Lowell  spoke  for  all  when  he  pronounced 
the  selections  feeble  and  of  secondary  value.  Some  of  them  he 
found  100  modern  for  him  to  recognize.     It  was  suggested  by  one 
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speaker  as  a  fault  that  the  selections  included  no  historical  or  scien- 
tific passages.  A  lady,  evidently  of  the  most  perfect  competency 
to  express  an  opinion,  still  clinging  to  the  idea  that  the  proposed 
requirements  were  meant  to  supplant  Greek,  compared  the  reading 
matter  which  they  offered  in  French  and  German  with  the  standard 
reading  done  in  preparatory  schools  in  Greek,  and  seemed  to  show 
that  by  no  means  an  equivalent  was  presented  in  the  two  modern 
languages  for  the  single  ancient  one.  One  speaker  objected  to 
MOller's  Deutsche  Liebe  as  mawkishly  sentimental  and  frowned,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  on  La  Fontaine.  Evidently  the  proposing 
committee  did  not  fail  to  get  points  for  further  revision  of  their 
work. 

The  committee's  suggestion  of  "  composition  and  conversation  " 
elicited  queries  as  to  what  these  terms  should  be  understood  to  mean. 
No  light  however  was  obtained  on  this  rather  vague  matter.  The 
members  of  the  committee  themselves  had  not  been  able  to  agree 
upon  anything  more  definite. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED.^ 


Luther  on  Education^  mcluding  a  Historical  Introduction  and  a  translation  of  the 
reformer's  two  most  important  education  trcatJsc-s.  By  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  A-  M,, 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  Roanoke  College,  and  Author  of  a  "History 
■of  Education.''     Philadelphia:  Lutheran  Publication  Society. 

In  editing  this  book,  Prof,  Painter  has  given  us  a  genuine  addition 
to  pedagogic  literature.  Not  that  in  it  are  to  be  found  any  truths 
new  to  the  present  generation.  But  it  is  both  interesting  and  profit- 
able to  observe  how  the  master  mind  of  a  memorable  epoch  formu- 
lated and  announced  principles  which,  after  nearly  four  centuries  of 
progress,  can  still  be  received  as  accepted  maxims.  The  reforma- 
tion was  not  less  an  educational  than  a  religious  movement.  Luther 
himself  says:  "  If  I  had  to  give  up  preaching  and  ray  other  duties, 
there  is  no  office  I  would  rather  have  than  that  of  a  school-teacher. 
For  I  know  that  next  to  the  ministry  it  is  the  most  useful,  greatest, 
and  best;  and  I  am  not  sure  which  of  the  two  is  to  be  preferred." 

The  real  progress  of  the  four  centuries  which  have  passed  since 
Luther's  birth  rests  on  no  other  foundation  than  the  education  for 

«  Any  of  these  book*  may  t»e  more  fully  noticed  hereafter. 
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nrhich  he  pleaded.  He  was  the  first  to  demand  compulsory  educa- 
tion. In  his  letter  to  the  Elector  John  in  1526,  he  said;  "Where 
there  are  towns  and  villages  which  have  the  ability,  your  electoral 
grace  has  the  power  to  compel  them  to  maintain  schools,  pulpits  and 
parishes,  If  they  will  not  do  it  from  a  consideration  for  salvation, 
then  your  electoral  grace,  as  highest  guardian  of  the  youth  and  of 
all  others  needing  supervision,  is  to  compel  them  to  do  so,  just  as 
they  are  compelled  to  render  contributions  and  services  towards 
bridges,  paths  and  roads,  or  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  public 
interest.  Those  that  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  country  are  to  con- 
tribute towards  everything  that  the  common  interests  of  the  country 
require,"  "  If  the  government  can  compel  such  citizens  as  are  fit 
for  military  service  to  bear  spear  and  rifle,  to  mount  ramparts  and 
perform  other  martial  duties  in  time  of  war,  how  much  more  has  it 
a  right  to  compel  the  people  to  send  their  children  to  school." 

Luther  was  also  a  pioneer  in  urging  the  education  of  women.  His 
Idea  of  a  system  of  education  embraced  three  kinds  of  schools,  the 
University,  the  Latin  school,  on  which  he  laid  great  stress,  and  the 

HTommon  school  wherein  both  sexes  might  be  taught  reading,  writ- 
ing and  music.  As  might  be  expected,  his  reasons  for  these  schools 
were  eminently  practical.  He  saw  that  intelligence  lies  at  the  root 
of  good  order  and  good  government,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  the 
enjoyment  of  freedom   of  thought.     His    ideas  of   methods   of  in- 

\  struction  and  of  subjects  for  study  rested  on  a  practical  basis.  Re- 
ligious instruction  was  with  him  paramount,  and  as  aids  to  this  he 
advocated  reading  and  writing.  For  the  development  of  right  char- 
acter he  included  history,  and  as  a  means  of  culture  and  for  moral 
ends  he  urged  music  and  gymnastics.  '*  Music  is  a  semi  disciplin- 
arian and  school-master;  it  makes  men  more  gentle  and  tender- 
hearted, more  modest  and  discreet."  It  was  well  considered  and 
arranged  by  the  ancients  that  the  people  should  practice  gymnastics 
in  order  that  they  might  not  fall  into  revelling,  unchastity,  gluttony, 
intemperance  and  gaming.     Therefore  these  two  exercises  and  past- 

jtimes  please  me  best,  namely:  music  and  gymnastics,  of  which  the 
5rst  drives  away  all  care  and  melancholy  from  the  hearty  and  the 

'latter  produces  elasticity  of  the  body  and  preserves  the  health." 

Prof.  Painter,  quotes  entire,  Luther's  Letter  to  the  Mayors  and  Al- 
dermen  of  the  Cities  of  Germany,  in  behalf  of  Christian  Schools, 

^nd  his  Sermon  on  the  Duty  of  Sending  Children  to  School. 


Thru  Dra  mat  of  Euripidex,     William  CraastOD   I^wton.     Boston  and 
York  ;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1889. 

Mr.  Lawton's  book  is  intended  not  so  much  for  the  scholar  as  for 
readers,  who   ignorant  of  the  language,  wish  nevertheless  to  know 
something  of  Greek  literature.     Much  of  the  translation  and  of  the 
commentary  contained  in  this  volume  has  been  published  already 
among  the  well-known  classical  studies   which  from  lime  to  time 
have  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Af&nthly.     In  its  present  form  the  vol- 
ume contains  the  entire  translation  of  the  Alcestis,  Medea,  and  Hip- 
polytus.     Prefixed  to  the  whole  the  translator  has  given  in  a  chapter 
of  twenty  pages  all  that  the  English  reader  needs  to  know  concern- 
ing the  origin  and  spirit  of  Attic  tragedy,  in  order  to  approach  the 
reading  from  the  right  point   of  view.     Great  skill  is  shown  in  this 
short  essay  quite  as  much  in  excluding  what  would  be  for  the  mere- 
English  reader  unnecessary  detail,  as  in  bringing  out  into  clear  and 
striking  prominence  the  points  which  most  need  emphasis. 

In  character  the  commentar>'  is  well  suited  to  the  plan  of  the  book. 
It  is  inserted  here  and  there  between  the  lines  of  the  text,  but  the 
arrangement  of  the  page  is  such  that  the  translation  can,  if  it  is  de- 
sired, be  read  continuously.  In  the  commentary,  while  never  al- 
lowing himself  to  be  fed  aside  into  irrelevant  digression,  the  author 
does  not  hesitate  to  turn  many  a  side  light  upon  the  characters  and 
often  pauses  to  call  to  the  attention  of  his  reader  a  difference  be- 
tween ancient  and  modern  ideals. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  main  part  of  the  work,  the  trans- 
lation itself,  we  find  that  it  possesses  two  prime  requisites  of  a  trans- 
lation.  It  is  readable  and  it  is  faithful  to  the  original  Though 
here  and  there  the  scholar  may  prefer  a  different  rendering,  so  far 
as  we  have  observed,  Mr,  Lawton  will  be  found  to  have  good  au- 
thority for  the  version  he  has  chosen.  In  the  translation  of  the  dia- 
logue the  unrhymed  iambic  verse  of  ten  syllables  has  been  used. 

The  lyrical  parts  are  well  rendered.  While  Mr.  Lawton  has  wisely 
refrained  from  attempting  in  the  long  choral  odes  to  reproduce  the 
form  of  the  original,  the  intricate  .structure  of  which  the  mere  Eng- 
lish reader  certainly  would  not  appreciate,  he  has  in  our  opinion 
been  very  successful  in  catching  the  poetic  spirit.  Some  of  the  odes, 
particularly  in  the  Hippolytus.  are  so  beautiful  that  they  would  be 
worthy  of  existence  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  drama.  Occasionally, 
as  in  the  parodos  of  the  Alcestis,  the  translator  has  given  a  version 
almost  line  for  line  in  the  metre  of  the  Greek.  This  isoftenest  done 
in  the  anapaestic  verse. 

The  plan  of  the  work  seems  as  happy  as  its  execution  and  we 
trust  the  book  may  meet  with  a  reception  so  cordial  as  to  induce 
Mr.  Lawton  to  give  us  others  of  like  character. 
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PHELIMINARV  EXAMTNATIONS^THEIR  ADVANT- 
AGES AND  DISADVANTAGES* 


DAVID  A.  KENNEDY,  PH.D.,  ORANGE,  N.  J. 
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^  Several  months  ago,  at  the  request  of  our  worthy  President,  I 
linked  together  certain  thoughts  on  this  subject  by  way  of  an  intro- 
duction to  a  broader  discussion  of  it  on  your  part.  Our  old  friend 
Jupiter  Pluvius,  +iowever,  made  a  diis  nefastus  of  the  day  and  no 
meeting  was  held. 

When,  therefore,  this  second  request  for  a  paper  came,  I  bethought 
roc  of  this  earlier  subject  and  felt  that  its  freshness  had  not  entirely 
vanished,  and  that  still  some  measure  of  interest  and  help  might  be 
extracted  from  the  thoughts  which  my  words  might  awaken  in  you. 
If,  therefore,  I  can  provoke  discussion  or  comment  on  the  views 
here  advanced,  I  shall  feel  satisfied. 

This  question  is  one  which  must  be  viewed  from  two  positions. 
On  the  one  side  are  the  preparatory  teachers  estimating  the  value 
of  the  work  previous  to  the  examination.  On  the  other  the  college 
officers  deciding  the  value  of  this  work  with  reference  to  the  later 
progress.  If  we  consider  the  faculty  the  court  of  higher  appeal,  it 
will  be  worth  our  while  to  have  their  views  conjoined  with  those  of 
the  schoolmasters. 

•Read  before  the  New  York  Schoolmasters'  Association,  February  8,  i8go. 
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A  colle^  catalogue  gives  information  in  a  general  way.  It  may] 
mean  little  or  it  may  mean  much.  We  must  determine  its  real  ^ 
meaning  by  what  we  know  of  its  practice  rather  than  of  its  profes- 
sion. But  the  information  there  given  is  too  general  for  us  to  arrive 
at  any  conclusions  concerning  the  value  of  such  examinations,  other 
than  that  the  well- nigh  universal  recognition  seems  to  imply  such  a 
▼aloe. 

Taking  these  statements  as  a  t>asis,  it  was  deemed  wise  to  supple- 
ment them  by  drawing  as  much  further  information  as  possible 
from  those  in  authority.  Accordingly  six  of  the  colleges  for  men. 
with  which  our  schools  have  had  threads  of  affiliation,  were  selected, 
and  certain  questions  were  submitted  to  them.  Those  colleges  that 
receive  students  on  certificate,  e.  g.  Brown  and  Williams,  were  passed 
over  because  no  study  of  results  could  be  clearly  attained  on  account 
of  the  complication  with  the  certificate  system.  The  colleges  chosen 
were  Harvard,  Amherst,  Yale,  Columbia  School  of  Arts,  Columbia 
School  of  Mines,  and  Princeton.  From  all  of  these,  except  .-Kmhcrst, 
answers  of  some  kind  have  been  received,  of  which  the  least  satis- 
factory and  curtest  came  from  the  School  of  Mines.  These  are  the 
questions: 

"  First: — When  did  your  college  first  offer  the  privilege  of  dividing 
the  entrance  examination  ? 

"  Stcond: — How  large  a  portion  of  each  class  avail  themselves  of 
the  privilege  ? 

"  Third': — Do  the  examinations  of  those  who  make  the  division 
show  better  results  than  of  those  who  take  them  all  in  one  year? 

•'  Fourth. — Do  those  who  take  a  subject  complete  in  one  year  and 
then  wait  over  another  year  show  any  loss  on  resuming  the  subject 
in  Freshman  year  ? 

'^  Fifth — Do  the  authorities  require  any  certificate  from  teachers 
with  reference  to  the  work  done  before  admitting  applicants  to  the 
examinations  ?  And  do  they  allow  them  to  try  other  subjects  than 
those  to  which  a  teacher  certifies  ?  " 

Of  course  you  will  readily  recognize  the  fact  that  the  range  of  the 
questions  might  have  been  made  wider.  It  might  have  been  asked:— 
What  were  the  subjects  most  generally  offered  at  that  examination  ? 
Does  the  work  in  the  preliminaries  show  whether  the  mind  at  that 
age  grasps  better  mathematics  or  classics  ?  And  several  other 
questions   equally    interesting  to  us  as  teachers  might  have  been 
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added.     But  it  seemed  to  me  that  an  answer  might  be  more  easily 
elicited  if  too  much  were  not  asked. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  doubt  in  my  own  ramd  whether  the  colleges 
have  investigated  these  matters  carefully,  and  have  made  as  thorough 
a  comparison  from  year  to  year  as  would  give  value  to  their  state- 
ments. If  we  had  from  the  various  colleges  such  comprehensive 
annual  reports  as  are  found  in  the  President's  reports  of  Harvard 
University,  we  could  readily  gain  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  matter. 
And  not  only  in  this  subject  but  in  the  whole  line  of  our  work, 
how  helpful  would  it  be  to  have  collegiate  reports  dealing  with  the 
relations  of  preparation  for  college  to  college  work,  indicating  the 
character  of  the  imperfections  and  excellences  which  boys  coming 

[  from  schools  show.  We  could  then  see,  from  the  careful  observa- 
tion of  those  who,  occupying  a  different  standpoint  from  ourselves, 
would  be  capable  of  estimating  the  value  of  these  matters  on  the 
progress  of  the  college  career,  how  far  our  own  conception  of  pre- 
paration had  been  realized. 

I  On  collating  the  several  answers  that  have  been  received,  the 
privilege  is  found  to  have  been  offered  by  Harvard  in  1S74,  by  Yale 
in  1882,  by  Columbia  and  Princeton  in  1S84.  However,  the  last  two 
granted  the  privilege  by  request  before  the  year  stated. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question  if  I  could  have  received 
enough  data  from  the  other  colleges  to  make  ihe  comparison  fruit- 
ful, I  should  have  been  glad  to  analyze  the  data  contained  in  the 
Harvard  reports.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  simply  necessary 
to  state  that,  for  Harvard,  applicants  for  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion increased  from  181  in  1874  to  353  in  1888.  In  the  statement 
of  the  number  who  entered  the  Freshman  class  that  year,  it  is  men- 
tioned that  351  presented  themselves  for  the  finals  of  whom  226  had 
passed  preliminaries  the  year  before,  50  divided  the  examination 
between  July  and  September  and  39  took  the  whole  at  one  time. 

At  Yale  the  average  seems  to  approach  to  two-thirds  of  those  who 
apply,  or,  as  stated,  varying  from  one-half  to  two  thirds. 

At  Princeton  between  a  third  and  a  half  of  the  class  apply  at  the 
preliminaries.  I  am  inclined  to  question  this  statement.  I  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  based  on  a  consultation  of  the  records.     From  Colum- 

^  bia  the  report  is  about  three-fifths  of  the  class. 

I  Taking  up  the  answers  to  the  third  question,  the  testimony  is  well 
nigh  universal  that  the  examinations  show  better  work  on  account 
of  the  division,  so  far  as  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton  are  concerned. 
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At  Columbia  no  improvement  is  noticed.  The  Dean  at  Harvard 
ascribes  this  result  to  the  fact  that  the  best  trained  students,  i.  t. 
those  from  the  best  schools,  always  divide  their  examination.     Prof. 

,  of  Yale,  after  making  the  statement  that  the  results  of  these 

examinations  are  much  more  satisfactory,  adds  '*  This  may  be  in 
part  because  we  insist  on  better  work  on  the  preliminary  trial,  and 
never  accept  any  subject  when  the  work  is  doubtful." 

And  I  may  say  here»  that  the  percentage  of  rejection  in  different 
subjects  at  Harvard  the  first  year  of  application  seems  to  show  a 
more  rigid  system  of  marking  the  papers  than  where  all  of  the  sub- 
jects are  offered  at  once.  It  will  not  do»  however,  to  press  this  inter- 
pretation loQ  far  because  the  immaturity  of  the  applicant  and  the 
lack  of  the  discipline  of  the  last  year  may  sufficiently  account  for  this 
showing. 

Prof, ,  of  Princeton,  finds  the  work  better,  particularly  in 

translation,  ascribing  it  to  the  fact  that  a  boy  has  not  had  to  carry  a 
quantity  in  mind  for  so  long  a  time  as  one  complete  examination 
would  compel. 

The  fourth  question  was  one  to  which  I  was  extremely  doubtful 
about  getting  satisfactory  answers.  I  was  not  convinced  that  a 
sufficiently  careful  observation  and  noting  of  results  under  this  sys- 
tem had  been  made.  But  at  any  rate  some  response  indicative  of 
my  correspondents*  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  omitting  a  year's  study 
on  any  subject  at  that  age,  would  be  brought  forth,  and  might 
prove  valuable.  Such  proved  to  be  the  case.  From  Harvard 
comes  the  statement  that  the  question  can  not  readily  be  answered 
and  would  require  considerable  investigation,  showing,  apparently, 
that  this  phase  of  the  subject  has  not  been  studied,  and  that  their 
otherwise  admirable  statistics  fail  to  show  a  consideration  of  this 
question. 

Yale  has  felt  an  evil  lurking  therein  and  expresses  herself  strongly 
against  any  arrangement  which  would  allow  any  gap  in  the  con- 
tinuous study  of  a  subject.  You  may  remember  that  the  University 
reserves  both  in  the  Academic  Department  and  in  Sheffield  certain 
subjects  for  the  last  year.  These  subjects  require  a  continuation  of 
study  in  classics,  mathematics  and  modern  languages  through  the 
last  year  of  preparation. 

Princeton,  though  she  allows  an  examination  in  complete  subjects, 
prefers  the  offering  of  part  subjects  for  these  very  reasons,  unless 
advanced  work  of  like  nature  is  exacted  during  the  last  year.  There 
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is  a  feeling  evidently  that  the  student  does  better  work  in  college  in 
continuing  a  subject  when   fresh  from  a  previous  year's  work  in  a 

like  or  kindred  subject.     Prof. instances  cases  where  giving 

ap  the  work  for  a  year  has  proved  an  injury. 

At  Columbia  School  of  Arts  my  correspondent  feels  that  "  the 
present  system  ....  too  frequently  leads  to  the  neglect  and 
forgetting  of  portions  of  the  preparatory  work  before  entrance." 

Amherst  also  allows  the  offering  of  complete  subjects,  and  I  was 
anxious  to  obtain  their  opinion  of  the  practical  working  of  the 
arrangement,  but,  as  already  stated,  I  failed  to  elicit  a  response. 

In  the  matter  of  certificates  from  teachers,  Harvard  and  Yale 
speak  with  no  uncertain  sound.  They  require  them.*  Princeton 
and  Amherst  do  not  express  themselves  clearly  in  their  catalogues 
on  this  point,  though  they  seem  to  indicate  it  in  requiring  letters 
concerning  the  character  of  the  candidate.  Further,  Princeton 
states  that  "Application  for  preliminary  examination  should  be 
made  with  a  statement  of  the  subjects  and  amount  offered  at  least 
two  weeks  previous  to  examination."  On  this  point,  however,  there 
was  no  statement  made  in  the  letter  received. 

On  the  other  hand,  Columbia,  both  School  of  Arts  and  School  of 
Mines,  wish  it  expressly  understood  that  they  demand  no  certificate. 

In  fact  the  only  thing  which  Prof. felt  called  upon  to  answer 

to  my  interrogatories  was  this.  "We  do  not  require  certificates 
from  teachers  with  reference  to  work  done,  but  simply  examine  the 
students  to  see  whether  they  understand  the  subject,  and  ask  no 
questions  as  to  how  they  learn  it." 

You  will  see,  gentlemen,  that  before  this  august  tribunal  you  and  I, 
as  teachers,  have  no  recognized  standing.  With  us  they  wish  to 
have  no  dealings.     We  are  nonentities  in  the  fiield  of  education. 

So  also  in  the  School  of  Arts.  "The  applicant  is  merely  required 
to  set  down  inside  the  cover  of  his  examination  book  the  exact 
amount  of  work  he  has  done  in  the  subject  in  which  he  is  to  be 
examined." 

Now,  since  the  views  of  the  college  authorities  have  been  laid 
before  you,  let  us  look  closely  at  this  matter  from  our  position  as 
preparatory  teachers.  Without  doubt,  preliminary  examinations  are 
viewed  as  an  excellent  arrangement.     They  have  eliminated  in  a 

\   *  We  have  received  reports  of  cases  at  Yale  where  students  have  beeo  admitted 
to  examination  without  recommendation  from  the  principal  of  the  rxtting  school, 
ditor  of  The  Academy.] 
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great  measure  the  chief  difficulties  which  made  the  final  year  of 
preparation  severe  for  student  and  teacher.  Not  only  was  all  of  the 
advance  work  to  be  accomplished,  but  care  had  to  be  taken  that  all 
of  the  work  of  former  years  should  receive  a  freshening  before  the 
great  struggle.  Lalin  and  Greek  Grammar,  Caesar  or  V^ergil,  Sallust 
or  Ovid,  Xenophon  and  Elementary  Greek,  Arithmetic,  History, 
Algebra  or  Geometry.  English  Grammar,  and  other  subjects  which 
can  now  be  passed  one  year  before  entrance  had  all  to  be  reviewed, 
if  we  wished  to  fee!  sure  of  avoiding  conditions.  The  same  difficulty 
is  experienced  now  when  a  pupil  through  some  deficiency  is  com- 
pelled to  reserve  all  for  one  examination.  Such  was  the  condition 
of  affairs  that  many  students  have  told  me  that  for  two  years  after 
entrance  they  did  not  find  the  year's  work  so  trying  as  the  final  year 
of  preparation.  This  trouble  has  been  dispensed  with  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  division  of  examinations. 

But  in  our  relations  to  some  of  the  colleges  this  arrangement 
contains  germs  of  evil  which  may  be  fraught  with  danger  to  pupil 
and  teacher  unless  they  be  eradicated. 

In  the  first  place  carelessness  in  the  method  of  conducting  the 
examination  breeds  evil.  One  would  think  that  the  college  authori- 
ties would  desire  to  have  the  examination  a  fair  indication  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  applicant,  and  not  of  some  one  else,  and  would 
throw  safeguards  around  it  to  prevent  surreptitious  help.  But,  if  any 
of  you  consult  the  scholars  who  have  attended  these  examinations, 
leading  them  on  to  talk  freely  about  the  details  of  the  examination, 
you  will  find  that  not  only  is  the  temptation  to  obtain  assistance 
placed  in  their  way  but  facility  of  communication  fairly  invites  it 
Careless  placing  of  tables  and  seals,  crowding,  lack  of  suitable  sur- 
veillance, especially  where  examinations  are  held  away  from  the  col- 
lege in  different  cities  through  lack  of  suitable  quarters,  are  all  fruit- 
ful of  disadvantages.  They  affect  us  mainly  who  have  been  able  to 
keep  out  of  our  schools,  whether  by  rigid  exclusion,  or  by  arousing 
a  higher  moral  standard,  all  of  those  practices  degrading  to  good 
scholarship  to  which  boys  naturally  gravitate.  This  is  not  the  time 
to  consider  the  morality  involved  in  implicit  trust  in  a  scholar  with 
the  attendant  moral  response.  The  University  of  Virginia  has  tried 
it;  and,  if  reports  are  to  be  trusted,  has  proved  such  a  slate  of 
affairs  possible.  However  much  we  may  desire  it,  the  conditions  of 
our  society  have  not  as  yet  proved  favorable  to  such  a  consumma- 
tion. 
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H  In  the  present  condition  of  affairs  we  know  that  when  many  boys 
from  different  schools  are  brought  together  there  is  more  or  less  of 
the  leaven  of  dishonesty.  Some  boys  go  to  these  examinations  hav- 
ing little  knowledge  of  the  evils  and  guile  of  the  school  world. 
These  matters  are  openly  discussed  before  them,  and  open-eyed  they 
perceive  the  various  tricks  practiced  to  evade,  substitutes  for  short- 
comings in  knowledge. 

These  statements  to  city  teachers  may  seem  absurd  or  trivial,  but 
I  know  of  one  boy  at  least  who  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a 
"  pony  "  and  of  another  who  had  never  tried  tricks  of  evasion  until 
a  preliminary  examination  had  brought  them  to  his  notice.  To  cope 
with  these  difficulties  after  the  finals,  rests  with  the  colleges.  But 
after  the  preliminaries,  we  are  the  sufferers  in  two  ways.  It  intro- 
duces a  leaven  of  deceit  into  the  school,  and  it  takes  away  from 
some  boys  a  desire  for  honest  work. 

Still  further,  a  pupil  who  has  been  kept  in  good  trim  by  the 
thoroughness  of  work  and  examinations  in  school  presents  himself 
at  the  college  examination  and  finds  the  papers  so  easy,  compara- 
tively, that  he  feels  that  his  teacher  has  over-rated  them.  His  work 
the  following  year  slackens  because  the  examination  has  been  robbed 
of  its  terrors.  Moreover  he  inculcates  in  others,  who  are  yet  to  go, 
the  same  feeling.  Say  as  much  as  we  may  about  leaving  out  alt 
considerations  of  examinations,  and  extraneous  motives  in  teaching, 
and  about  trying  to  arouse  in  a  scholar  love  of  learning,  pure  and 
untainted,  there  are  times  when  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  lower 
motives.  It  might  be  different,  if  we  had  our  own  way  in  arranging 
a  course  for  individuals,  and  were  not  compelled  to  follow  a  pre- 
scribed course  of  studies  in  which  we  must  treat  the  scholars  like 
travelers  stretched  on  the  bed  of  Procrustes. 

You  can,  no  doubt,  recall  certain  boys  who  have  gone  to  preiimi- 
oary  examinations  and  have  found  the  papers  so  easy  to  pass  that 
henceforth  they  have  met  your  earnest  appeals  with  indifference 
because  they  thought  that  the  goal,  entrance  to  college,  «:ould  be 
reached  by  a  minimum  of  work  along  with  a  good  time. 
H  Last  year  saw  me  engaged  in  such  a  struggle  with  a  boy  who  had 
^^to  be  fairly  dragged  along  on  account  of  this  indifference,  bred 
through  the  successful  passing  of  his  preliminaries. 

The  admittance  to  an  examination  without  a  certificate  from  the 
teacher  appears  to  us  not  only  an  injustice  but  also  a  blow  at  the 
thoroughness  of  an  education.    We  prepare  a  boy  on  a  certain  num- 
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bcr  of  subjects,  knowing  that  so  far  the  work  is  well  done.  We 
send  him  to  the  examination  so  far  certifying  to  his  preparation. 
His  certificate  is  not  required.  Although  not  prepared  in  other 
subjects,  perhaps  he  has  studied  them  for  a  short  time  and  has  some 
acquaintance  with  them.  Making  trial  of  them  he  slips  through. 
Others  not  studied  he  accepts  as  conditions,  takes  a  tutor  through 
the  summer,  crams  the  subjects,  scrapes  through  them  at  the  fall 
examination,  and  is  received  into  college  with  a  mass  of  undigested 
knowledge,  congratulating  himself  on  his  shrewdness  in  saving  a 
year's  preparation,  and  feeling  that,  no  matter  how  the  school  viewed 
it,  the  college  is  satisfied  with  a  smattering  of  learning.  Can  such  a 
condition  of  affairs  be  indicative  of  a  thorough  course  of  training? 
Can  it  be  satisfactory  to  us  who  have  the  reputation  of  our  schools 
at  stake  when  we  know  that  the  future  failure  or  short  comings  of 
such  a  student  is  generally  ascribed  to  our  lack  of  instruction  ? 

But  waiving  that  question  for  a  moment  let  us  look  at  it  from  the 
side  of  the  pupil  and  the  college.  Can  it  possibly  bring  to  the  pupil 
a  fondness  for  sound  learning?  Does  it  not  present  to  him  a  pre- 
mium on  cramming  and  lying  ?  Knowing  that  no  certificate  is 
required,  he  will,  with  a  half  preparation,  make  an  attempt  to  pass  as 
many  subjects  as  possible,  having  no  fear  of  consequences,  but  run- 
ning the  chance  of  success.  True,  we  see  that  the  School  of  Arts 
requires  his  statement  of  how  much  he  has  read.  He  can,  if  truth 
has  no  consideration  in  his  make  up,  state  that  he  has  read  the 
whole  subject.  Or,  if  with  the  temptation  before  him,  he  still  has 
scruples,  he  can  easily  read  it  over  with  a  translation  the  previous 
day  and  thus  save  the  apparent  truth  of  his  statement.  Is  not  this 
a  fostering  of  the  evils  which  we,  as  earnest  teachers,  strive  to 
remove  ? 

But  what  good  can  such  a  method  of  procedure  do  the  college  ? 
Does  it  wish  numbers  or  scholars  ?  Every  time  that  it  admits  such 
ill-prepared  students,  it  degrades  the  quality  of  scholarship.  The 
better  class  of  its  students  deplore  such  a  condition  and  feel  them- 
selves robbed  of  the  advantages  which  the  college  ought  to  oflTer  by 
the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard.  They  talk  of  the  work  with 
ill-concealed  contempt  for  instructors  who  allow  it,  and  for  fellow 
students  who  have  practiced  such  a  course. 

Surely  better  progress  on  the  road  to  education  can  be  accom- 
plished if  they  insist  on  having  students  more  thoroughly  prepared. 
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and  ihey  can  be  aided  in  accomplishing  this  by  accepting  and 
requiring  the  testimony  of  the  preparatory  teacher. 

How  then  should  we  meet  these  difficulties?  We  recognize  the 
value  of  preliminary  examinations,  and  though  we  evidently  can 
not  arrange  a  plan  free  from  all  attendant  evils,  yet  we  are  anxious 

I  minimize  these  evils.     Let  me  offer  a  few  suggestions. 

To  free  us  from  the  injury  of  badly  conducted  examinations, 
would  it  not  be  best  to  bring  the  real  state  of  affairs  with  its  conse- 
quent evils  to  the  notice  of  the  faculties  of  the  colleges,  state  our 
objections,  and  petition  for  a  greater  exercise  of  care  and  caution. 
Such  advice  as  this  a  decade  ago  would  have  seemed  absurd.  But 
a  new  era  is  dawning.  The  unity  of  school  and  college  is  desired  in 
many  quarters  from  above  as  well  as  below.  Whatever  serves  to 
make  the  gap  less  in  passing  from  school  to  college  is  earnestly 
sought.  And  what  will  more  contribute  to  that  result  than  well  con- 
ducted examinations?  Certainly  every  thorough  teacher  welcomes 
such  a  test,  if  honestly  passed. 

To  avoid  the  gap  in  continuous  study  of  a  subject,  an  evil  which 
some  of  the  professors  recognize  and  even  try  to  arrange  the  pro- 
gramme so  that  it  may  be  avoided,  the  work  can  be  so  planned  that 
the  whole  of  a  subject  may  not  be  presented  at  the  preliminaries. 
And  this  phase  of  the  disadvantages  seems  to  me  worthy  of  close 
consideration  for  it  affects  the  scholars  most  intimately.  For  us  it 
may  be  more  convenient  at  times  to  arrange  our  plans  so  that  a 
whole  subject  may  be  taken  at  the  preliminary.  I  cannot  but  feel, 
however,  if  we  take  the  mental  development  of  the  pupil  into 
account  as  we  ought,  that  it  is  far  better  to  give  him  continuous 
work  in  all  subjects  up  to  his  entrance  into  college. 

For  let  us  set  aside  the  relations  of  the  colleges  to  us,  and  our 
relation  to  them,  and  carefully  consider  the  mental  condition  in 
which  a  pupil  ought  to  be  when  he  takes  his  preliminary  examination. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  the  last  year  of  preparation  marks  a  wonderful 
growth  in  a  boy's  mind.  This  fact  must  receive  due  weight  in  dis- 
cussing this  subject-  Careful  observation  for  a  number  of  years  of 
many  scholars  of  various  degrees  of  capability  has  forced  upon  me 
the  conclusion  that  the  ratio  of  growth  in  mind  development  of  a  boy 
preparing  steadily  for  college  may  be  stated  as  j^  a,  i.  To  explain 
more  definitely  the  estimate  of  the  mental  acquirement  of  a  boy, 
studying  year  after  year  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  shows 

le  previous  two  years  or 
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the  earliest  three.     There  must  needs  be  exceptions,  but  set  aside 
the  exceptionally  bright  boy,  or  the  exceptionally  dull  one,  and  tre 
mainly  of  the  average  boy. 

From  the  age  of  twelve  to  fifteen  the  acquisitive  powers  arc  far  ia 
excess  of  the  reasoning;  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  there  is  a  growth 
of  intelligent  appreciation;  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  his  mental 
power  is  rapidly  developed  and  he  begins  to  see  his  various  stud- 
ies in  a  broader  relation.  If  this  statement  be  true,  and  not  a  fanciful 
deduction  from  the  progress  of  a  limited  number  of  scholars,  certainly 
the  studies  which  we  place  before  pupils  at  these  different  periods 
should  be  such  as  are  suited  to  the  different  stages  of  development. 
The  colleges  indicate  for  our  guidance  certain  lines  and  numbers  of 
studies,  an  arrangement  we  find  of  mixed  good  and  ill,  ll  is 
necessary  for  us  to  keep  these  clearly  before  us  as  subjects  that  must 
be  prepared,  although  we  may,  if  time  allow,  supplement  them  with 
any  other  study.  With  this  material  to  work  on,  that  part  of  it  which 
can  be  definitely  stored  in  mind  belongs  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
first  period.  Then  the  memory  is  at  its  freshestf  and  all  means 
should  be  employed  to  strenghten  it  and  render  its  grasp  firm. 
Mathematical  tables,  language  forms,  simple  facts  should  be  promi- 
nent until  they  are  well  fixed  in  mind.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  that 
all  matters  of  interest  should  be  eliminated,  merely  that  the  use  of 
the  memory  should  be  kept  prominent.  For  at  this  stage  even  the 
brightest  pupils  gain  their  highest  pleasure  in  well  committed  lessons. 

In  the  second  period  the  mind,  still  holding  fast  to  form,  begins  to 
widen  in  comprehension,  and  takes  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  the 
structure  of  language,  in  historical  application  of  thought,  and  tn 
logical  and  reasoning  power.  Lessons  begin  to  be  something  more 
than  assigned  portions  of  a  book.  Intelligence  and  understanding 
show  their  existence,  and  the  teacher  receives  a  more  responsive 
attention  when  he  indicates  the  kinship  of  the  present  with  the  past. 
In  fact  the  intellect  begins  to  divine  the  use  to  which  it  may  be  put. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  period  comes  the  time  when  the  pre- 
liminary examinations  are  to  be  taken.  Now  comes  the  inquiry,  for 
what  are  they  ready?  Is  it  wise  to  place  before  them  questions  of 
the  same  character  as  at  the  final  examinations  ?  I  can  not  think  so. 
The  mental  growth  of  that  last  year  of  preparation  is  so  enlarging 
that  we  are  apt  to  overtook  the  callow  state  of  the  mind  at  this 
period.  No  such  demand  can  be  made  upon  them,  with  any  possi- 
bility of  success  as  in  a  twelve  month  more. 
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■    With  these  views  in  mind   let  us  see  where  the  studies  with  the 
resulting  examinations  most  advantageously  place  themselves. 

In  mathematics  there  should  be  the  leading  portions  of  Arithmetic 
which  have  been  studied  in  earlier  years«  of  course,  and  are  now 
reviewed  and  rendered  easier  through  some  knowledge  of  Algebra 
Add  to  this  for  the  preliminary  the  Algebra,  except  those  problems 
which  require  keen  logical  procedure  to  solve,  and  which  to  my  mind 
have  no  valid  excuse  for  being  in  an  entrance  examination  at  all. 
Surely  they  have  no  place  at  this  preliminary  examination.  The 
Geometry,  especially  where  problems  are  introduced  and  the  study 
is  made  something  more  than  a  work  of  memorizing,  should  be  given 
in  that  period  when  the  boys  mind  is  best  developed,  /.  e,  the  final 
examination. 

For  simplicity  and  interest  the  HJstor>'  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Greece  should  come  in  the  earlier  year  Roman  History,  especi- 
ally if  treated  constitutionally,  is  best  reserved  for  the  last  year. 
The  English  Grammar  and  Composition  show  best  results  at  the 
-end.  Practice  in  them  is  needed  through  all  the  time  of  prepara- 
tion; but  the  broadening  of  the  mind  gives  form  and  thought  a 
better  opportunity  to  combine,  and  treats  the  subject  in  composition 
more  intelligently  when  the  pupil  is  ready  to  enter  college. 

The  elements  of  French  or  German,  studied  as  they  are  more 
rfor  the  practical  use  of  language  than  philologically,  grammatically, 
historically,  are  subjects  suitable  for  the  preliminary  examination. 
It  follows  naturally  that  advanced  study  in  these  languages  belongs 
to  the  final  year. 

In  Latin  I  should  limit  the  preliminary  to  prose  Latin.  By  the  end 
•of  that  year  the  knowledge  of  forms  should  be  thorough,  the  ac- 
quaintance with  the  syntax  of  the  noun  should  be  good,  the  structure 
of  the  sentence  should  be  mastered,  and  the  use  of  the  subjunctive 
should  be  fairly  well  understood.  All  of  thiscan  be  obtained  through 
the  study  of  the  elementary  books.  Caesar.  Cicero  and  Sallust.  This 
leaves  for  the  closing  year  Vergil  and  Ovtd,  with  prosody,  derivatives 
and  mythology. 

I  used  to  think  that  the  grasp  of  the  subjunctive  made  it  necessary 
to  retain  Cicero  for  the  last  year.  And,  therefore,  Vergil  was  read 
\>y  my  classes  immediately  after  Ciesar.  1  argued  and  seemed  for 
maoy  years  to  find  satisfactory  proof  that  the  interest  in  story  and 
mythology  made  Vergil,  though  naturally  harder,  easier  for  students 
and  that   juggling  with  moods  prevented  the  clear  conception  of 
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Cicero's  meaning.     Two  or  three  years  ago  I  made  the  change,  ancf  I 
have  been  well  satisfied  with  the    resolts.      On  beginning   Cicero- ] 
in  September  short  lessons  in  syntax  treating  of  the  moods  are  daily 
assigned,  and  the  principles  applied,  while  by  the  Christmas  holidays  ! 
the  advice  can  be  given  and  followed: — 'nvhenever  you  meet  a  sub- 
junctive tap  him  on  the  shoulder  and  ask  him  why  he  is  there.'* 
This  digression  will  show  why  Cicero  is  placed  in  the  preliminary 
work.     Latin  Composition,  of  course,  accompanies  the  continuous 
study  of  Latin,  but  if,  as  a  separate  part,  it  is  studied  the  last  year, 
it  acts  as  a  foil  for  poetry,  keeping  the  mind  well  acquainted  witb 
grammatical  principles. 

In  the  study  of  Greek  it  is  difficult  to  have  four  books  of  the 
Anabasis  ready  for  the  preliminary  examination.  And,  moreover,  it 
does  not  divide  the  work  well  with  Homer.  For  Homer  does  not 
require  the  whole  of  the  last  year.  So  grammatical  forms,  the 
syntax  of  noun  and  verb,  and  two,  or  at  most,  three  books  of  the 
Anabasis,  would  be  the  best  arrangement.  That  would  leave  Books 
III.  and  IV.  or  IV.,  or  belter  some  of  the  Memorabilia,  Hellenica,  or 
Cyropedia,  and  Homer  along  with  derivation  and  prosody  for  the 
last  year.  I  would  say  the  same  for  Greek  composition  that  I  did" 
for  Latin.  Let  it  accompany  the  yearly  work,  but  reserve  the 
examination  for  the  final,  keeping  it  as  a  study  which  will  retain  the 
knowledge  of  Attic  Greek,  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  a  foil  for 
poetry. 

Where  Physics  is  required,  as  at  Harvard,  the  character  of  the 
work  demands  that  the  mind  should  have  its  broadest  grasp,  and  this- 
will  relegate  the  subject  to  the  last  year. 

To  sura  up  then,  in  the  earlier  year  I  would  present  prose  Latin- 
a  part  of  prose  Greek,  Arithmetic,  .A^lgebra,  Greek  History,  Ameri- 
can or  English  History,  Elementary  French  and  German;  and 
reserve  English  composition,  Latin  poetry,  Greek  poetry,  advanced 
French  and  German,  Latin  Composition,  Greek  Composition, 
Geometry,  Roman  History  and  Physics.  This  arrangement  seems 
to  me  most  advantageous  to  the  student. 

To  meet  the  case  of  a  scholar  who  becomes  heedless  and  careless 
after  finding  the  examination  easy,  what  help  or  solace  can  be 
offered.  The  evil  strikes  deep  and  any  remedy  seems  inadequate. 
The  plan  of  studies  offered,  some  stimulus  in  the  way  of  prizes,  the 
introduction  of  an  additional  study  in  which  an  interest  may  be 
aroused  through  its  freshness,  a  steady  appeal  to  higher  motives,  are 
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possible  helps.  But  the  evil  lies  in  the  character  of  the  examination. 
They  must  be  changed.  Generally  they  are  not  of  a  character  to 
furnish  a  true  test  of  the  student's  knowledge.  Before  we  can  eradi- 
cate this  evil  we  must  have  examination  papers  which,  though  not 
necessarily  severe,  yet  enable  a  scholar  to  display  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  whether  great  or  small.  This  however  opens  a  field  for 
discussion  too  wide  for  the  present  time.  I  hope  that  some  one  will 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  matter  and  come  forward  with  wise 
suggestions  which  we  may  advocate. 

Finally  as  to  the  evil  of  admission  to  examination  without  certifi- 
cate, if  we  can  not  by  presentation  of  this  subject  influence  the  college 
authorities  to  see  that  they  are  doing  great  injury  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  allowing  this  slip-shod  preparation  to  pass  muster,  we 
have  a  measure  of  relief,  if  not  a  remedy,  the  radical  one  of  refusing 
to  prepare  a  boy  for  that  college  except  for  the  final  examination. 
This  may  be  a  severe  trial  to  ourselves,  but  our  reputation  is  at 
stake.  We  are  trying  to  elevate  the  standard  of  scholarship.  We 
can  not  afford  to  have  these  half- prepared  scholars  presented  to 
the  college-world  as  the  outcome  of  our  work.  And,  though  by 
following  this  plan  we  bring  upon  ourselves  more  work  for  the 
present,  is  it  not  better  for  the  sake  of  the  future  to  join  as  an  asso- 
ciation in  a  protest,  and  to  take  a  firm  and  united  stand  against  this 
practice  ? 

Let  us  agitate,  agitate,  agitate  until  we  force  a  respectful  consid- 
eration of  our  reasonable  demands.     The  relations  of  the  colleges 
and  the  schools  are  steadily  growing  closer,  and  the  changes  which 
the  New  England  Association  has  wrought  is  an  earnest  of  what 
_iirm,  concerted  action  on  our  part  can  accomplish. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


H.    C.    ADAMS,    TOLEDO,    OHIO. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  psychological j 
value  of  Manual  Training.  That  side  of  the  question  has  engaged' 
the  thought  of  educators  and  filled  the  columns  of  our  educational 
journals  until  the  people  are  beginning  to  look  for  practical  results 
to  solve  the  problem  of  its  success  or  failure  in  connection  with 
public  schools.  The  drift  of  discussion  has  been  directed  mostly 
by  those  whose  opinions  have  placed  them  at  extreme  positions.  On 
the  one  hand,  Manual  Training  has  been  most  strongly  advocated 
by  those  whose  experience  is  limited  principally  to  private  schools; 
while  on  the  other,  it  is  as  strenuously  opposed  by  teachers  whose 
personal  tastes  and  experience  has  led  them  along  the  lines  of  purely 
intellectual  work;  and  who,  therefore,  look  with  alarm  upon  any 
invasion  of  the  long  established  course  of  study  with  which  they  arc 
familiar. 

The  private  school  sustains  a  different  relation  to  the  people 
from  that  of  the  public  school  It  may  choose  for  itself  the  demand 
it  will  meet;  while  the  public  school  is  confronted  by  a  variety  of 
interests,  each  pressing  its  claim  for  recognition.  Again,  however 
deeply  we  may  feel  the  importance  of  purely  inteHectua!  culture,  we 
can  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  present  state  of  society 
is  such  as  not  to  be  content  with  limiting  popular  education  to  the 
field  it  has  so  long  held.  The  direction  in  which  this  field  shall  be 
extended  must  undoubtedly  be  determined  by  experiment  and  not 
by  theory.  The  Manual  Training  experiment  in  the  Philadelphia 
schools  undoubtedly  furnishes  a  broader  field  for  investigation  than 
is  to  be  found  where  it  is  limited  to  the  upper  grades.  Those  who 
are  intimately  concerned  in  secondary  education,  however,  have 
some  interest  in  the  subject  in  its  relation  to  their  special  work,  and 
to  them  a  statement  of  the  facts  that  have  fallen  under  our  observa- 
tion is  submitted. 

The  Scott  Manual  Training  School  of  Toledo  is  conducted  as  a. 
department  of  the  High  School.  The  building  erected  for  this  pur- 
pose forms  a  wing  to  the  High  School  building,  so  that  the  transfer  of 
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classes  is  effected  without  ioconvenience.  In  discipline,  classifica- 
tion, and  general  management  it  is  as  thoroughly  a  department  of 
the  High  School  as  are  the  studies  of  mathematics  and  science. 
This  school  affords  a  course  of  laboratory  instruction  and  drawing 
for  boys  and  another  for  girls.  A  brief  explanation  of  the  latter  is 
the  aim  of  this  paper.  When  the  school  was  established  in  1884, 
provision  was  made  for  the  boys'  department  only.  The  enrollment 
of  boys  increased  with  the  organization  of  each  new  class.  In  June, 
1887.  the  school  graduated  a  class  of  boys  fifty  per-cent  larger  than 
that  of  any  preceding  year.  That  some  of  this  number  remained 
till  graduation  because  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  Manual 
Training  School,  is  in  accord  with  their  own  testomony  and  that  of 

I  their  parents.  The  popularity  of  Manual  Training  among  the  male 
pupils  inspired  confidence  in  the  undertaking  of  a  similar  course  for 
girls.     The  following  year  some  of  the  girls  entered  classes  in  draw- 

I  ingt  light  wood-work,  and  wood-carving.  But  it  was  not  till  '86 
that  a  complete  course  in  domestic  economy  was  adopted  which 
should  extend  over  the  same  period  of  time  as  the  course  of  labora- 
tory instruction  already  established  for  boys.  The  classes  of  '89 
and  '90  enrolled  more  than  double  the  number  of  gtrl.s  graduated  in 
any  one  class  prior  to  '88.  In  fact  the  entire  number  of  graduates 
of  each  year,  both  male  and  female,  is  now  double  what  it  was  before 

)the  advent  of  manual  training,  although  the  enrollment  of  the  school 
has  increased  only  about  sixty  per-cent. 
I  The  training  in  domestic  economy  is  taken  in  connection  with  the 
^t  four  years  of  school-work.  Throughout  the  entire  course, 
drawing  (both  free-hand  and  mechanical)  is  made  a  daily  exercise 
occupying  a  regular  recitation  period  of  forty-five  minutes. 

The  laboratory  work  for  the  first  year  is  a  course  tn  wood-carv- 
ing— time,  forty-five  minutes  per  day.  The  instruction  includes  the 
use  and  care  of  light  toots,  working  out  designs  in  wood  for  house- 
hold decorations,  frames,  easels,  easy  inlaid  work,  &c.  The  pupil 
applies  her  knowledge  of  free-hand  drawing  in  such  a  way  as  to 
correct  many  errors  of  the  pencil.  Habits  of  exactness  are  also 
developed.  The  instruction  also  aims  to  create  an  appreciation  for 
the  beauties  of  natural  woods,  and  to  show  how  art  may  profit  by 
them.  A  discrimination  between  cheap,  bungling  work  and  that  of 
skilled  workmen  in  furniture  and  other  household  decorations  is  a 
natural  result.  Wood-carving  has  proved  to  be  a  most  fascinating, 
id,  we  believe,  profitable  study  for  the  young  ladies  of  this  schooL 
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This  course  is  followed  by  one  in  plain  sewing.  The  lime  given 
to  laboratory'  work  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  first  year.  A  series  of 
exercises  which  covers  everything  in  this  line  up  to  drafting  and 
fitting  constitutes  the  work  of  the  year.  Following  this  is  a  course 
in  cooking.  For  this  and  the  fourth  year  the  laboratory  hour  covers 
two  recitation  periods  of  forty-five  minutes  each.  The  study  of 
cooking  is  pursued  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner.  In  the  main 
the  analytic  method  is  followed,  scientific  principles  forming  the 
basis  for  each  subject  of  study.  One  lesson  is  given  each  week  on 
the  chemistry  of  food.  Chemical  changes  in  the  preparation  and 
also  in  the  digestion  of  food,  impurities  and  adulterations  in  cook- 
ing materials,  &c.,  from  the  subjects  for  these  lessons.  The  con- 
densed outline  given  below  will  convey  a  more  exact  idea  of  the 
plan  for  the  study  of  cooking  and  also  that  for  dressmaking. 

Experience  has  shown  the  propriety  of  placing  the  study  of  cook- 
ing between  that  of  plain  sewing  and  dressmaking.  At  any  rate  it 
is  the  plan  best  adapted  to  the  course  of  study  in  this  high  school. 
By  this  arrangement  the  study  of  physiology  is  completed,  and  the 
pupils  are  ready  to  take  up  elementary  chemistry — especially  the 
chemistry  of  food — when  they  begin  their  course  in  cooking.  The 
instruction  in  plain  sewing  is  also  placed  within  the  reach  of  those 
who  cannot  remain  at  school  for  the  entire  course;  and  the  greater 
number  of  such  pupils  have  more  need  for  this  instruction  than  for 
cooking.  The  results  attained  by  the  department  of  domestic 
economy  have  thus  far  been  highly  satisfactory.  The  ability  of  these 
pupils  to  do  practical  and  economical  cooking  and  sewing,  as  well  as 
their  success  in  free  hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  is  fully  up  to  the 
expectations  of  those  whose  public  spirit  brought  the  school  into 
existence.  The  Manual  Training  School  has  been  the  means  of 
arousing  a  sympathy  for  the  High  School  in  many  homes  where  the 
value  of  intellectual  culture  is  not  readily  appreciated.  Through 
the  department  cf  domestic  economy  in  particular  is  the  influence 
of  the  school  carried  into  the  home.  This  statement  would  be  of 
little  worth,  if  manual  training  constituted  a  course  in  itself,  unaided 
by  other  studies,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  no  part  of  a  regular 
high  school  course  is  omitted  to  make  room  for  it,  that  all  manual 
training  is  but  a  systematic  recreation  from  close  study,  it  will  be 
understood  that  whatever  good  it  may  accomplish  is  only  a  concomi- 
tant of  what  is  accomplished  by  intellectual  work.  The  readers  of 
The  Academy  are  familiar  with  the  objections  urged  against  the 
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pablic  high  school.  These  objections  usually  come  from  people  who 
estimate  ali  things  by  their  commercial  value  and  wholly  ignore  the 
value  of  intelligence  and  character  to  both  the  individual  and  the 
state.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  not  the  least  among  the  benefits  of 
manual  training  is  the  good  it  has  accomplished  in  exerting  an  edu- 
cative influence  over  this  class  of  people,  making  friends  out  of 
many  who  would  otherwise  be  enemies  to  anything  like  higher  edu- 
cation at  pubJic  expense.  No  doubt  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the 
East  will  fail  to  realize  the  full  meaning  of  this  statement  as  do 
those  farther  West,  where  the  dollar  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
all  enterprises  both  public  and  private.  We  have  no  patience  with 
the  cry  for  more  "practical"  schools,  so  tongas  we  know  the  word, 
♦'practical,"  to  be  made  but  a  synonym  for  dollars  and  cents.  What- 
ever helps  to  bring  out  the  man  and  the  woman  and  teaches  them 
how  to  use  their  faculties  is  in  the  highest  sense  pracHcaL  The 
study  of  domestic  economy  along  with  that  of  books  can  not  fail  to 
teach  young  women  the  use  of  talents  that  would  otherwise  remain 
undeveloped,  and  to  dignify  the  duties  of  the  home.  It  is  the 
actual  testimony  of  young  ladies  now  in  the  training  classes  that 
they  take  pleasure  in  doing  house-work  that  had  always  before 
seemed  like  a  burden.  We  are  often  asked  what  class  of  pupils 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  this  school.  The 
question  can  best  be  answered  by  referring  to  the  class  usually 
found  in  high  schools,  with  the  exception  of  a  slightly  larger  per- 
centage of  those  who  come  from  families  in  narrow  circumstances. 
There  are  representatives  of  wealthy  families,  others  who  only  by 
the  most  rigid  economy  manage  to  remain  at  school  j  but  the  ma- 
jority are  from  the  middle  classes — those  who  furnish  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  social  and  industrial  world.  The  enrollment  of  the 
domestic  economy  classes  for  the  month  of  January,  1890,  num- 
bered 161,  41  of  whom  were  from  families  of  wage  workers,  whose 
only  means  of  support  is  manual  labor. 

The  effect  on  scholarship  seems  still  to  be  a  question  in  the  minds 
of  many,  although  it  has  been  repeatedly  answered  by  the  leading 
Manual  Training  schools  of  the  country.  Time  expended  in  shop 
work  would  undoubtedly  be  felt  by  the  pupil  whose  out-of-school 
hours  are  nearly  ail  consumed  in  manual  labor.  But  the  majority  of 
city  boys  and  girls  have  so  few  duties  outside  of  school  that  ample 
time  remains  for  study;  and  unless  some  of  it  is  so  expended,  their 
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intellectual  faculties  seek  recreation  along  other  lines.  When  this 
recreation  is  afforded  by  regular  and  systematic  exercises  that  are  pro- 
ductive of  material  results,  the  pupil  experiences  a  satisfaction  which 
acts  as  a  stimulus  to  beneficial  action.  It  is  the  general  rule  that 
pupils  whose  work  in  manual  training  is  of  the  best  order  are  among 
the  best  in  high  school  work.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule 
depending  largely  on  the  talents  of  the  pupil.  Graduating  honors 
have  been  taken  by  pupils  who  have  carried  the  manual  training 
along  with  the  high  school  work.  In  some  cases  scholarship  has 
suflfered,  but  in  every  one  of  this  character  it  was  found  that  the 
pupil  was  attempting  too  much  outside  of  school  hours  in  matters 
not  pertaining  to  school.  The  studies  of  geometry  and  physics  are 
often  materially  aided  by  the  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing  and 
laboratory  work.  In  fact  the  matter  of  scholarship  is  no  longer  a 
question  with  us.  No  distinction  between  those  who  take  the  train- 
ing and  those  who  do  not  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  scholarship. 
If  the  choice  of  pupils  and  the  testimony  of  parents  are  of  any 
weight  in  answering  the  question,  "  What  shall  the  public  schools 
teach?"  the  experience  of  Toledo  would  dictate  a  thorough  course 
in  domestic  economy  for  every  girl  who  would  be  a  true  ornament 
to  the  home. 

Following  is  a  condensed  outline  of  the  course  in  cooking  and 
dressmaking : 

COURSE    IN    COOKING. 


Definition  ot. 

Methods  of 
Importance  of 
DiviiiioQS  of 


Botlmg. 
Baking. 
Broiling. 
Frying. 
^  Mixing. 


BolUNG. 


'  Definition  of. 

(  Scalding. 
Water.  <  Simmering, 

(  Boiling— its  action  on  starch  and  albumen, 

!  Potatoes. 
Corn. 
Macaroni,  etc.  (  Clear  Soup. 
i  For  soups,        -\  Tomato  soup. 
Meats.  <  For  stews.         (  Oyster  soup,  etc 

(  To  be  served  whole. 

iCusUrds  and  sauces, 
Tea,  coffee. 
Chocolate. 
Eggs — hard  and  soft. 


Materials. 
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Baking. 


Frying. 


r  Definition  of 


Bread  raised 
by  yeast. 


(Lactic. 
'Fennentation.     •<  Vinous. 
(Acetic 

S  Definition  of. 
(Dry. 
Kinds  of  ■<  Compressed. 
(  Liquid. 


Yeast. 


Bread  raised  by 
Baking  Powder. 


Baking  Powder. 


Cream  of  Tartar. 


Soda. 


How  obtained. 
How  used. 


J 


(Beef. 
Meats.  \  Veal. 

(  Chickens,  etc 

(  Fruit. 
Pies.     \  Meat. 

(  Custard. 
(  Baked. 
Puddings.    \  Boiled. 
(  Steamed. 

Fish. 


Made  dishes. 


Cream  of  Tartar. 
■  Phosphate. 
Alum. 

How  obtained. 
Adulterations. 

Cream  of  Tartar. 
■  Sour  milk. 
(  Molasses. 
'  Meat  Pie. 
Meat  ve  chauffe^. 
Creamed  chicken. 
.  Hash,  etc. 


r 


Definition  of. 

Beef. 


Broiling.  • 


Steaks. 


Chops. 


Fish. 
Oysters. 
'Definition  of. 

Fats  used. 


Veal. 
Pork. 
Lamb. 
Mutton. 


Sirloin. 
Porterhouse. 
Tenderloin. 
Round. 


Materials. 


Suet. 
Drippings. 

Cotton  seed  oil. 
Olive  oil. 


Fritters. 


Cakes. 


Croquettes. 


Fish. 


r  Batter. 
J  Fruit. 

Vegetable. 

Oyster. 

Doughnuts. 
■  Crullers. 

Muffins. 

Veal. 

Chicken. 

Lobster. 

Pouto. 

Rice. 
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Lessons  on  shopping. 
Choice  of  material- 
Practical  experience  in  buying  goods  for  a  garment  by  each  pupil. 
Neatness  and  accuracy  in  work  required. 

Second y tar,  one  and  one-half  hours  each  day. 

Dress  making : 

I.  Taking  measure. 

f  Basque. 
7.  Drafting,  J.  Sleeves. 

(  Skirt,  etc. 

3.  Transferring  pattern  to  lining  and  cutting  out  of  the  same. 

4.  Basting  lining  on  goods. 

5.  Basting  basque  together 

6.  Fitting. 

7.  Stitching. 

8.  Pick  out  bastings. 

9.  Fitting. 

10.  Press  seams. 

f  Overcasting. 

11.  Finish  seams,  \  Binding. 

(  Blind  stitching,  etc. 

12.  Whale  bones. 

13.  Facing. 

14.  Buttons  and  button  holes. 

15.  Collar  and  finishing. 

Sleeve — Measure,  dratt,  cut,  baste,  fit,  stitch,  pick  out  basting,  fiit^ 
press  seams,  face. 
Skirt — Measure,  draft,  cut,  baste,  stitch,  face,  hand  and  drape. 

Textile  fabrics  obtained  from  plants  and  animals: 

r  Cotton.  f  Sheep. 

[Jute,  etc. 


Camel. 
Chinchilla. 
Silk  worm,  etc. 


Materials  made  from  each. 

Theory  and  art  of  dress  as  regards  form  and  color. 

Lesson  on  shopping. 

Practical  experience  in  the  buying  of  a  dress  by  each  pupil. 

Practice  in  designing  dresses. 

Sketching  designs  for  dresses. 

Equipment  of  sewing  room  : 

Large  mirror. 

Screen. 

Sewing  machines. 

Pressing  boards  and  irons. 
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Gas  stove. 
Desks. 
Drafting  paper. 

Equipment  for  each  girl : 

A  drawer  40'  x  20'. 
Scissors. 
Tape  measure. 
Tracer — crayon. 
Needles,  pins,  thread,  etc 


NOTES    ON    THE 


HISTORY    OF  ARITHMETIC— ITS 
SYMBOLS. 


JOHN  H.    KLEINHEKSEL,   PROF.    OF    MATHEMATICS  IN    HOPE   COLLEGE. 

The  first  visible  signs  of  number  were  probably  the  fingers  of  the 
hand.  The  fingers  furnished  a  ready  passing  signal  for  the  indi- 
cation of  small  numbers  to  the  eye;  but  they  offered  no  means  for 
the  equally  important  step  of  making  a  permanent  note  of  them. 
To  do  this  some  tally  or  sign  was  needed.  The  Romans  marked 
the  years  by  the  annual  nail  driven  into  the  temple  of  Minerva.  The 
Babylonians  expressed  all  numbers  by  the  repetition  of  a  single  pair 
of  symbols.  The  Egyptians  used  hieroglyphics;  e.  g.,  a  frog  stood 
for  100,000.  The  Greeks,  the  Hebrews  and  the  Romans  used  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  The  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  above  named 
methods  for  the  expression  of  number  viras  mainly  in  their  brevity; 
they  furnished  no  assistance  to  calculation. 

There  is  another  system  of  notation,  the  Arabic,  so  far  superior 
to  the  rest,  as  to  have  superseded  them  all.  Equally  short  with  the 
others,  it  suggests  by  its  very  form  those  striking  analogies  which 
are  so  valuable  as  aids  to  computation.  It  contains  two  features 
that  distinguish  It,  and  on  which  its  superiority  depends — place-value 
and  the  use  of  the  zero. 

Omitting  the  symbols  of  obsolete  systems,  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the 
present  article  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  symbols  employed  in 
the  modern  arithmetic.    These  symbols  may  be  divided  into  three 
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groups:  symbols  of  number,  symbols  of  operation,  and  symbols  of 
relation.     Only  the  first  is  here  presented. 


SYMBOLS   OF   NUMBER, 

The  Arabic  notation  traces  back  its  lineage  to  India.  The  desig- 
nation Arabic,  as  a  descriptive  term,  is  a  misnomer.  The  Arabs 
never  claimed  the  honor  of  the  invention.  Europeans  received  their 
knowledge  of  these  numerals  from  the  Arabs  and  too  hastily  con- 
cluded that  the  latter  people  must  have  been  the  inventors.  The 
Arabs  themselves,  however,  acknowledged  that  they  were  indebted 
for  them  to  India.  In  this  verdict  investigators  concur  with  entire 
unanimity.  An  old  system  of  numerals  is  known  to  have  been  in 
use  in  India  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century,  B.  C  The  origin 
of  these  numerals  is  obscure  but  their  forms  are  preserved  on  in- 
scriptions of  that  date.  The  forms  of  the  later  Indian  numerals, 
to  which  the  modern  system  directly  traces  its  source,  are  clearly 
derived  from  the  earlier  system.  The  earliest  known  example  of  a 
date  written  in  the  modern  system,  with  place-value,  and  the  zero, 
belongs  to  A.  D.  738.  There  is,  however,  some  evidence  tending 
to  prove  that  it  was  in  use,  along  side  the  old  system,  two  centuries 
before  that  time.  There  is  no  proof  as  yet  that  the  completed 
modern  system  was  used  before  the  sixth  century,  A.  D. 

Thus  much  then  in  the  genealogy  of  the  nine  digits  is  undisputed: 
They  come  to  us  from  India  and  trace  their  forms  directly  to  the 
later,  and  ultimately  to  the  earlier  Indian  system.  To  what  then  do 
these  characters  owe  their  present  form  ?  Were  they  arbitrary  signs 
called  into  existence  for  this  very  purpose  or  were  they  borrowed 
from  some  other  art  or  science  where  they  had  previously  served  a 
different  purpose,  and  adapted  to  their  present  use  ?  To  this  ques- 
tion various  answers  have  been  given.  Some  have  seen  in  them  the 
pictures  of  the  different  combinations  of  the  fingers  of  the  two  hands 
in  the  act  of  symbolizing  the  successive  numbers  which  the  digits 
represent.  To  justify  this  theory  they  point  to  the  symbol  for  one 
which  in  all  systems  not  purely  alphabetic  seems  a  clear  imitation 
of  the  single  outstretched  finger.  And,  indeed,  six  or  eight,  or  any 
other  number  of  fingers  selected  from  the  two  hands  may  be  so 
arranged  as  to  throw  a  shadow  not  wholly  unlike  these  digits  re- 
spectively. Another  theory  was  held  by  Gatterer.  He  imagined 
that  he  had  found  an  alphabet  in  Egyptian  manuscripts,  nine  of 
whose  letters  were   the   nine  digits  now  in  use.     Another  theory 
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supposes  that  the  forms  of  the  nine  digits  were  built  up,  as  it  were, 
out  of  angles  which  afterwards  lost  their  corners  and  became  cursive 
by  use.  This  theory  was  suggested  by  the  proficiency  of  the  early 
raalhematicians  in  geometry  which  deals  largely  with  angles.  And 
since  the  science  of  geometry  is  older  than  that  of  arithmetic,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  angles  should  have  been  employed  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  numbers,  A  fourth  theory  seeks  to  construct  the  re- 
spective digits  out  of  as  many  horizontal  and  perpendicular  strokes 
as  there  are  units  in  these  digits.  This  was  undoubtedly  suggested 
by  the  convenient  and  universal  use  of  the  straight  line  for  keeping 

tally. 

All  the  above  theories,  however,  seem  far- fetched  and  improbablc- 
For  their  proof  they  draw  very  freely  upon  the  imagination.  They 
depend  upon  a  quasi  theory  of  evolution  whose  links  are  largely 
missing.  They  are  here  reproduced  because  they  were  the  opin- 
ions of  the  scholars  of  the  last  century,  and  are  still  sometimes  met 
with — not  because  it  is  believed  by  the  present  writer  that  any  one  of 
them  is  the  true  theory. 

The  latest  theory  for  the  origin  of  our  symbols  of  number  and 
the  correct  one,  it  may  be,  is  that  they  were  ariginaliy  the  initial 
Utters  of  the  Sanskrit  numerals.  This  theory  is  confidently  declared 
as  proven  by  the  great  authority  of  James  Prinsep  and  Max  Miiller, 
both  of  them  profound  Sanskrit  scholars.  These  are  Max  Mailer's 
words:  "  It  is  now  proved  that  the  Indian  figures  were  originally 
initial  letters  of  numbers  in  Sanskrit."  Such  use  was  possible  be- 
cause the  initials  of  all  the  numerals  were  different  letters.  Such  use 
was  also  likely,  as  it  agrees  with  the  common  alphabetic  systems  in 
employing  letters. 

Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  zero, 
which  stands  first  in  importance  although  it  was  the  last  to  appear 
among  the  symbols  of  the  Arabic  notation.  According  to  the  line- 
theory  it  was  suggested  by  the  -completion  of  the  circuit  of  the  fin- 
gers. The  advocates  of  the  angle  theory  say  it  was  adopted  because 
it  contains  no  angles.  Other  conjectures,  just  as  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory, have  been  proposed  j  but  there  can  not  at  present  be  said 
to  be  even  an  approach  to  a  general  unanimity  of  opinion.  Says 
Max  Miiller  in  his  "  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,"  "  It  would 
be  highly  important  to  find  out  at  what  time  the  naught  occurs 
for  the  first  time  in  Indian  inscriptions.  That  inscription  would 
deserve  to  be  preserved  among  the  most  valuable  monuments  o 
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antiquity,  for  from  it  would  date  in  reality  the  beginning  of  true 
mathematical  science,  iraposslble  without  the  naught— nay,  the  be- 
ginning of  all  the  exact  sciences  to  which  we  owe  the  discoveries 
of  telescopes,  steam  engines,  and  electric  telegraphs." 

The  origin  and  age  of  the  symbols  of  the  Indian  numerals  has 
thus  been  seen  to  be  stiil  under  dispute.  At  first  the  symbols  appear 
to  have  been  used  without  place-value  and  the  zero.  Like  the  Indian 
alphabet  they  were  probably  derived  from  abroad — possibly,  as  is 
believed  on  philological  grounds,  from  Thibet.  The  Hindoos  con- 
sider this  method  of  numeration  as  of  Divine  origin,  "the  invention 
of  nine  figures  with  device  of  place  being  ascribed  to  the  beneficent 
Creator  of  the  universe." 

Unfortunately,  the  symbols  have  changed  in  form  beyond  identifi- 
cation. They  are  not  now  written  as  they  were  in  the  year  i.ooo 
[  A-  D.  Most  of  the  theories  given  above  are  little  more  than  guesses, 
and  no  guess  or  discovery  of  a  chance  relation  or  similarity  is  of  the 
slightest  value.  The  question  has  been  the  subject  of  long  and 
laborious  investigations,  which  have  again  given  rise  to  several  varia- 
tions of  the  "Initial  theory."  The  study  of  the  inscriptions  and 
manuscripts  by  the  searching  methods  of  comparative  philology 
leaves  us  the  hope — perhaps  not  akogether  idle — that  one  day  we 
shall  3'et  be  able,  with  some  degree  of  positiveness  and  completeness 
lo  answer  the  question,  Whence  come  the  Indian  numeral^? 
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J.  O.  REED,  PRINCIPAL  HIGH  SCHOOL^  EAST  SAGINAW,  MICH. 

Ours  is  the  age  of  critical  unbelief.  If,  in  the  next  century,  our 
history  should  be  deemed  worthy  of  attention,  perhaps  its  leading 
characteristic  will  be  its  iconoclastic  rage  against  all  things  ancient 
and  venerable.  Let  it  be  understood  in  the  outset  that  this  paper 
has  been  written  in  support  of  no  creed ;  to  define  no  system  of 
ethics;  but  to  point  out,  in  some  imperfect  manner,  a  few  of  the 
serious  problems  attendant  upon  the  "  Moral  Aspects  of  Teaching." 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  resort  to  argument  to  establish  the  im- 
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portance  of  the  raoral  interests  of  society,  or  to  prove  that  upon  the 
strictly  moral  element  depends  the  stability  of  our  government.  I 
feel  sure  most  thinking  men  will  agree  with  me  that  the  moral  inter- 
ests of  a  school,  community,  or  state  are  paramount  to  every  other 
earthly  consideration;  that  without  moral  training  the  pupils  of  to- 
day are  developing  into  capable  knaves  for  to-morrow;  that  unless 
the  teacher  recognize  the  grave  responsibility  resting  upon  him  m 
this  matter,  he  not  only  neglects  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  his  office,  but  by  that  neglect,  he  may  entail  untold  suffering  and 
misery  upon  the  generations  that  are  yet  to  come. 

In  the  minds  of  many  right  thinking  people  there  is  a  serious  lack 
of  attention  to  this  much  needed  branch  of  our  educational  work. 
That  the  schools  are  doing  something  in  this  line,  need  not  to  be 
said,  yet  that  there  are  just  causes  for  apprehension  and  anxiety,  not 
even  the  most  sanguine  enthusiast  will  deny.  If  ever,  in  the  history 
of  our  country,  there  has  been  a  need  for  moral  training  in  every 
walk  in  life,  and  in  all  classes  of  society,  we  have  lived  to  see  that 
need.  Against  the  false  and  rotten  standards  of  the  time,  must  be 
reared  the  monuments  of  blameless  lives.  Liberty  is  mistaken  for 
license;  the  anarchist  cries  down  with  all  form  of  government;  the 
brewers  of  Cincinnati  declare  "  We  recognixe  no  law  that  does  not 
accord  with  our  ideas  of  right."  The  mob  in  Buffalo  hisses  the 
American  flag.  **  Young  America  "  is  sadly  wanting  in  respect, 
obedience  and  practical  morality.  The  tendency  of  the  age  seems 
strongly  Anarchistic.  It  is  fitting  that  some  counsel  should  be  taken 
regarding  the  raoral  outlook  for  the  future.  If  New  England  was 
sown  with  the  choice  seed  of  three  kingdoms,  to  found  an  enduring 
nation,  if  the  puritanic  seed  of  that  region  has  civilized,  freed, 
humanized  and  educated  America,  what  are  we  to  hope  for  as  the 
fruitage  of  seeds  now  ripening  on  every  band  ?  What  with  murders 
and  robberies,  elopements  and  defalcations,  occupying  the  pages  of 
the  daily  papers,  with  Government,  business,  politics,  justice,  even 
education  in  the  hands  of  men  whose  avowed  principle  of  action  is 
that  money  is  God  and  "  Every  man  has  his  price,"  is  it  yet  time 
for  those  who  still  have  faith  in  honesty,  integrity,  manhood  and 
womanhood,  to  arise  and  express  the  hope  that  such  things  are  not 
yet  out  of  date  ?  It  is  said  that  our  schools  are  godless.  That  no 
thought  or  suggestion  of  moral  training  proceeds  from  the  system 
of  public  education  of  to-day. 
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Now  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  schools  wiil  compare  favor 
ably  with  any  branch  of  public  service  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
It  might  also  be  said  with  some  degree  of  truth,  that  if  the  schools 
are  godless,  the  legislatures,  courts  of  justice  and  methods  of  daily 
business  are  infinitely  worse.  Still  it  does  not  advance  matters 
greatly  to  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  we  are  no  worse  than 
our  neighbors.  The  questions  at  issue  are,  do  the  schools  recognize 
any  need  of  moral  training,  as  such,  in  the  school  itself  ?  Secondly, 
what  are  the  general  outlines  of  such  training  if  attempted,  and 
finally,  what  are  the  means  by  which  the  desired  ends  may  be 
attained. 

As  to  the  first  question  it  is  well  agreed  that  the  schools  contem- 
plate moral  instruction  in  their  field  of  usefulness.  But  the  precise 
oneaoing  of  morals  and  moral  character  seems  extremely  vague. 
The  requirement  of  '*good  moral  character"  is  the  same  in  the 
♦language  of  the  law,  whether  the  applicant  is  to  be  licensed  to  teach 
morals  in  the  public  schools,  or  to  deal  out  damnation  in  the  public 
-drinking  hall.  That  some  work  in  moral  instruction  in  our  school 
has  been  done  is  a  foregone  conclusion  if  the  schools  themselves 
have  in  any  reasonable  degree  deserved  the  name.  A  far  greater 
"work  remains  to  be  done  in  securing  more  definite  ideas  of  the 
limits  of  responsibility  of  the  school  and  the  home  in  moral  matters, 
and  in  the  more  effective  teaching  of  the  most  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  moral  character. 

First  among  the  cardinal  virtues,  of  which  our  rising  generation 
stands  in  need,  I  would  teach  obedience.  No  boy  or  girl  is  fit  for 
the  duties  of  active  life,  who  has  not  been  taught  to  obey;  to  obey 
willingly  and  promptly.  It  is  the  foundation  stone  of  all  law,  order 
and  civilized  society.  Insubordination  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
.government  and  without  obedience  chaos  were  come  again.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  young  will  to  be  made  subject  to  that  of  another, 
before  it  becomes  in  any  way  fitted  to  govern  itself.  In  too  many 
families  the  ancient  motto  of  *'  Children  obey  your  parents"  has  been 
revised  to  suit  a  new  and  perverted  order  of  domestic  life.  The 
most  pitiful  confessions  I  have  ever  been  forced  to  hear  were  those 
of  parents  who  have  come  to  me  to  say,  "I  wish  you  to  do  the  best 
you  can  for  that  boy;  we  can't  do  anything  with  him  at  home."  Now 
it  is  of  vital  importance  that  that  young  man  be  taught  to  obey  some 
one,  and  that  right  early;  otherwise  there  will  be  trouble  in  the  near 
iuture.   The  boys  in  the  Reform  Schools,  Houses  of  Correction,  and 
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the  inmates  of  Penitentiaries  are  largely  those  who  were  lawless  at 
home.  The  ability  to  live  according  to  certain  fixed  and  reasonable 
requirements  presupposes  a  moral  training  in  which  many  of  our 
homes  of  to-day  are  lamentably  deficient  How  much  more  impor- 
tant is  it  then  that  the  schools  should  exemplify  this  much  needed 
virtue  in  its  most  perfect  form?  It  may  cost  effort,  it  may  cost  the 
expenditure  of  physical  force,  but  without  it  no  school  can  exist  and 
deserve  the  name.  Obedience  should  be  inserted  in  the  curriculum 
of  every  school  in  our  state.  It  should  be  taught  in  every  grade 
from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  University  and  should  be  a  "required 
study"'  in  every  grade. 

I  conceive  it  to  be  the  aim  of  all  true  moral  training,  to  render  the 
individual  responsible;  to  beget  a  sense  of  the  true  relation  of  man 
to  his  fellows  and  to  his  environment;  to  teach,  early  in  life,  the  fact 
that  "Life  is  no  joke;"  that  it  is  full  of  terrible  realities  that  will  not 
be  waved  into  insignificance;  that  the  man  who  lightly  tosses  the 
responsibility  of  life  upon  his  finger  tips  is  toying  with  his  own 
destruction;  that  the  question  of  life  and  duty  is  not  one  of  happiness 
at  all;  that  each  individual  must  represent  a  living  fact  of  whose 
earnestness  he  needs  to  be  assured.  The  primary  struggle  in  this 
moral  conquest  lies  with  the  natural  desires.  The  pupil  must  be 
made  to  understand  that  self-restraint  is  a  vital  necessity;  that  here, 
as  everywhere,  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death."  It  is  of  fundamental 
importance  that  this  principle  of  self  control  and  self  denial  be  well 
impressed;  for  the  boy  to  understand  that  his  love  for  play,  for 
company  and  for  sleep  must  yield  that  he  may  receive  the  better 
gifts  prepared.  He  must  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal effort  on  his  part,  and  opportunity  for  freedom  of  choice  must, 
of  course,  be  given,  else  no  real  growth  in  moral  courage  or  convic- 
tion, is  possible.  The  "cloistered  "  virtue  remains  but  a  latent  pos- 
sibility until  called  into  active  service.  It  is  the  personal  element 
largely,  that  can  be  rendered  most  eflEicient  here,  and  the  student 
learns  again  with  Faust: 

"  Entbehrcn  sollst  du,  sollst  entbchren 
Das  jsl  der  ewige  Gesang;, 
Der  jedem  an  die  Ohren  klingt, 
Den  uaser  ganzes  LebcD  lang 
Uns  heiser  jede  Stuode  siogt." 
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Thou  shalt  abstain-renounce-refnun  \ 
Such  is  the  everlasting  song 
That  in  the  ears  of  all  men  rings. 
That  unrelieved,  our  whole  life  long, 
Each  hour,  in  passing  hoarsely  sings. 

The  practical  test  of  this  part  of  the  system  is,  can  the  boy  be 
trusted  ?  Does  he  recognize  and  accept  responsibility  ?  Has  he 
acquired  manliness  and  self-respect? 

Again^  I  believe  it  to  be  essential  to  the  interest  of  every  boy,  that 
he  be  taught  to  work.  One  of  the  curses  imposed  upon  too  many 
children  of  large  cities,  is  idleness,  either  enforced  or  voluntary. 
This  of  itself  breeds  a  line  of  evils  which  no  man  can  number.  I 
believe  in  the  divinity  of  labor;  that  every  person  of  sane  mind  and 
sound  body  owes  to  the  world  the  price  of  his  existence,  and  that 
success,  safety  and  happiness  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way.  Men 
have  not  yet  gathered  grapes  from  thorns,  nor  figs  from  thistles,  yet 
either  is  easier  than  to  secure  proper  moral  growth  from  pupils 
habitually  and  constitutionally  idle.  So  long  as  the  boy  will  do 
something,  there  is  some  degree  of  hope,  but  deep  seated  indolence 
locks  the  door  and  throws  the  key  into  the  well.  Now  the  habit  of 
industry  is  capable  of  almost  infinite  cultivation  and  development 
From  the  boy  who  is  too  lazy  to  catch  flies,  to  the  one  who  ruins  his 
eyes  by  insufficient  light,  the  ascent  is  long  and  worked  by  endless 
g-radations,  and  the  patient  teacher  finds  large  fields  for  the  exercise 
of  toleration  in  every  class.  Often  the  boy  who  seems  to  do  least, 
but  who  honestly  tries,  is  the  one  most  deserving  of  encouragement 

The  tonic  effect  of  activity,  either  mental  or  physical,  is  essen- 
tially a  moral  influence,  and  frequently  a  boy  may  be  set  to  work 
best  by  first  affording  him  an  opportunity  for  vigorous  play.  The 
one  seems  to  render  the  other  possible  and  acceptable.  More- 
over, the  pupil  who  has  the  habit  of  industry  firmly  established  is 
fortified  against  temptations  toward  trifling  and  frivolous  occupa- 
tions; his  habit  of  doing,  calls  for  something  to  do;  he  feels  a  sense 
of  impatience  at  frittering  away  bis  time  and  begins  to  feel  and 
know  that 

*'  Time  wasted  is  existence, — used,  is  life." 

Nothing  is  more  conducive  to  the  growth  of  this  moral  quality 
than  the  assignment  of  fixed  lessons,  the  requirement  of  a  definite 
amount  of  work  in  a  definite  amount  of  time,  and  the  certainty  that 
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it  will  be  exacted  at  the  expiration  of  that  time.  It  is  the  certainty 
of  the  day  of  reckoning  that  lends  tone  to  its  moral  influence.  The 
day  of  Judgment  loses  wonderfully  as  a  moral  force  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  fixing  the  exact  date. 

Another  aim  of  school  training  should  be  to  cultivate  the  virtue 
of  intellectual  honesty.  How  rare  this  beautiful  flower  of  mental 
culture  is,  only  the  experienced  teacher  can  tell  \x\  the  broad 
garden  of  the  public  school,  amid  the  luxuriant  growth  of  "per-cents** 
and  "examinations/*  '^promotions"  and  "standings,"  it  is  frequently 
trampled  quite  out  of  existence,  or  at  best  found  so  stunted  and 
weak  that  it  is  unable  to  stand  alone.  How  many  recitations  reveal 
the  true  state  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  subject?  How  often 
is  the  correct  reply  only  a  happy  guess,  a  choice  between  two  un- 
known quantities,  suggested,  perhaps,  by  the  teacher's  intonation  or 
incipient  smile?  Now  true  education,  in  its  last  analysis,  seems  to 
me  to  be  nothing  less  than  honesty  itself;  it  is  the  fruition  of  man's 
desire  to  know — and  to  know  the  truth,  at  whatever  hazard.  It  is 
this  that  commands  respect  for  such  men  as  Darwin  and  Huxley; 
men  who  have  said  in  their  hearts,  "  We  will  know  the  truth  and  tell 
it  as  we  find  it."  Galileo,  Kepler,  and  Newton  did  the  same.  Were 
their  revelations  any  less  blasphemous  in  their  day?  Now  the  de- 
sire to  know  is  natural  to  every  healthy  child;  the  desire  to  seem  to 
know  is  an  acquisition  of  later  life;  fostered  in  too  many  cases,  1 
fear,  by  methods  intended  to  produce  a  far  different  result.  The 
student  who  leaves  the  class-room  having  made  a  brilliant  recitation 
by  chance,  carries  with  him  a  sense  of  disgust,  a  feeling  of  the 
hollowness  of  appearances  made  all  the  keener  when  subsequent 
recitations  reveal,  as  they  certainly  will,  the  gauzy  frame- work  of 
pretended  knowledge.  Now  it  is  not  expected  that  such  things  will 
not  occur  in  the  best  classes,  but  the  aim  should  be  to  create  a  noble 
dissatisfaction  with  anything  short  of  thorough  knowledge.  A  sense 
of  our  ignorance  is  the  first  step  to  knowledge,  and  the  pupil  who  is 
too  proud  to  say  he  does  not  know,  is  not  yet  honest  enough  to 
begin  to  learn.  The  various  forms  of  this  pretense  to  knowledge 
often  prove  \Qxy  trying  things  to  meet  in  the  class  room,  and  in 
some  cases  I  feel  quite  sure  the  mode  of  instruction  and  the  general 
atmosphere  of  the  class-room  tend  to  encourage  rather  than  to  sup- 
press the  evil. 

A  necessary  element  in  the  moral  growth  of  any  pupil  is  an  atti- 
tude of   respect;  a  proper  regard  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
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others;  of  their  feelings,  property  and  opinions;  a  respect  for 
authority  in  whomsoever  vested;  for  old  age,  for  women,  and  for 
all  things  pertaining  to  the  house  of  God  or  his  worship.  That  the 
moral  training  of  the  school  should  reach  out  in  this  direction,  no 
one  will  question  for  an  instant;  that  there  is  a  crying  need  for  such 
culture  among  the  rising  generation,  every  teacher  must  confess  in 
shame  and  sorrow  of  heart.  An  observer  needs  but  to  enter  any 
public  conveyance  in  any  city,  to  be  struck  with  the  behavior  of 
Young  America  and  his  entire  lack  of  any  semblance  of  respect  for 
the  rights  and  comforts  of  his  fellow  travellers. 

This  suggests  most  naturally  the  efifect  of  environment  upon  the 
moral  development  of  the  child.  While  it  is  not  the  intention  to 
appear  in  this  paper  as  the  *'  weeping  philosopher,"  yet  the  mildest 
statement  of  facts  would  demand  the  assertion  that  in  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  cases  of  moral  perversion  noticeable  in  our  schools, 
the  effect  of  parental  government  is  either  entirely  wanting  or  is 
itself  pernicious.  The  public  school  receives  pupils  from  homes  of 
every  possible  description  and  gradation,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
wealth  and  culture  to  vice,  ignorance  and  poverty.  To  these  effects 
of  early  environment  are  added  the  ever  present  elements  of  the 
child's  associates  and  his  own  natural  and  inherited  tendencies. 
These  arc  the  problems  set  before  the  conscientious  teacher.  How 
best  to  overcome  the  evils  of  environment  and  heredity;  how  to 
awaken  perceptions  of  moral  truth  in  minds  ignorant  of  the  truth  in 
any  form.  In  many  cases  the  task  seems  little  less  than  hopeless. 
In  others,  much  can  be  done.  I  have  seen  children  coming  from 
the  most  squalid  and  abandoned  quarters  of  the  city,  develop  into 
trustworthy  and  reliable  young  men  and  women.  Again,  girls  who 
in  the  first  year  in  the  high  school  were  notoriously  dishonest  and 
unreliable  in  examinations  and  recitations,  have  developed  into 
steady,  ladylike,  scholarly  young  women,  trustworthy  and  truthful, 
and  who,  I  think,  will  make  good  teachers  in  later  life. 

There  remains,  however,  another  phase  of  the  question  that  is  by 
00  means  so  satisfactory.  In  every  school  there  will  be  found  the 
pernicious  character  who  is  not  only  an  open  law  breaker  himself 
but  the  inciter  of  evil  doing  among  those  who  would  otherwise 
remain  orderly  and  obedient.  Such  pupils  are  usually  boys  of  con- 
firmed bad  habits  and  dominant  wills;  boys  who  have  successfully 
withstood  all  attempts  looking  to  their  reformation,  and  being  too 
lazy  and  worthless  to  work,  much  less  to  study,  remain  in  school  to 
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the  annoyance  and  terror  of  the  lady  teachers,  and  do  untold  mis- 
chief to  the  school.  It  is  customary  to  devote  special  attention  to 
such  cases,  to  waste  precious  lime  and  streng^th  upon  the  young 
reprobate  in  the  vain  effort  to  induce  him  to  allow  himself  to  be 
taught.  Expulsion  is  regarded  as  the  last  resort.  Nay  worse»  if 
his  father  be,  as  he  usually  is,  a  man  of  ^'in/looetui'*  it  is  regarded 
as  an  heroic  measure  that  must  in  nowise  be  applied,  otherwise 
dire  results  might  occur. 

Now  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say  that  in  such  cases  as  this  ex- 
pulsion, immediate  and  final,  is  the  only  remedy  to  be  employed. 
Our  schools  are  free, — yes,  free  indeed!  Far  too  free  to  such  young 
scamps  as  this.  The  plea  for  his  retention  in  the  school  is  the  remote 
possibility  of  his  reformation.  Yet  while  he  is  receiving  the  suspen- 
sions, the  admonitions,  the  interviews  and  tears,  and  the  various  other 
paraphernalia  of  moral  suasion,  he  is  doing  the  Devil's  own  work  in 
the  basement  and  on  the  play-ground  every  day,  demoralizing  the 
ninety  and  nine  good  boys  who,  but  for  him,  would  never  have  given 
any  trouble.  The  good  the  school  might  do  him  is  infinitely  less 
than  nothing,  compared  with  the  mischief  he  will  do  in  the  school. 
Such  pupils  have  no  more  claim  upon  the  rights  and  benefits  of  the 
school  than  if  they  entered  it  covered  with  the  small  pox.  The 
public  schools  of  our  country  are  not  Houses  of  Correction  or  Re- 
form Schools,  and  in  no  case  should  such  offenders  be  allowed  to 
remain. 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  of  moral  instruction  in  school, 
is  discipline.  Without  it,  assuredly  nothing  can  be  done.  Order 
being  Heaven's  first  law,  is  no  reason  for  the  school  room  being 
content  with  anything  less.  The  pupil  must  be  reduced  to  a  state 
of  incipient  civilization  before  anything  can  be  done  either  mentally 
or  morally.  He  must  lay  aside  the  war  whoop  and  be  clothed  upon 
with  silence.  He  must  be  taught  to  obey  in  all  things,  both  great 
and  small.  He  must  rise  at  the  signal,  move  in  line,  in  order  and 
in  time.  Punctuality,  promptness,  obedience  and  silence  are  funda- 
mental; no  discipline  is  worth  anything  that  fails  in  either  of  these 
respects. 

The  pupil  who  is  a  member  of  a  disorderly  class,  where  he  sees 
the  plainest  demands  of  duty  and  common  sense  violated  every  hour, 
not  only  by  pupils,  but  by  teacher  as  well,  is  on  the  straight  road  to 
moral  perversity.  Contempt  for  law  in  one  case  readily  begets 
contempt  for  law  in  all  cases.  Nothing  remains  worthy  of  his  respect 
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or  regard.  Libert?  to  him  becomes  license.  No  law  is  just  or  right 
that  imposes  restraint  upon  any  of  his  lawless  desires.  A  badly 
governed  school  becomes  a  very  hot  bed  for  the  rapid  propagation 
of  disorder  in  every  form.  Idlenes.s,  impertinence,  impudence,  dis- 
respect, lying,  cheating,  flirtation,  vulgarity  and  obscenity  tread  upon 
each  other's  heels,  until  the  school  with  all  its  marvelous  possibilities 
has  become  a  veritable  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  all  good  people.  Of 
all  poor  workmen,  a  poor  teacher  is  the  poorest;  his  failures  and 
mistakes  never  wear  out.  Habits  hardened  into  character  persist  to 
all  eternity.  The  teacher  who  fails  in  discipline  makes  a  failure  that 
is  vital,  and  that  teacher  is  beneath  contempt,  who,  conscious  of  a 
lack  of  power  to  command  respect  through  good  government,  seeks 
to  curry  favor  with  the  pupils  by  lax  discipline  and  by  encouraging 
impertinence  and  impudence  under  the  name  of  familiarity — who 
conducts  school  upon  the  basis  of  *'  having  a  good  time*'  Discipline 
of  body  and  of  mind  tend  toward  order  and  obedience.  The  very 
fact  of  being  accustomed  to  do  all  things  "decently  and  in  order  " 
begets  an  attitude  of  mind  that  is  essentially  law  abiding  and  pure. 
The  school  is  to  be  governed  not  merely  to  preserve  the  organization, 
but  to  teach  objectively  the  true  idea  of  government  and  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  ethics  and  morality. 

It  may  be  asked  with  some  degree  of  pertinence  by  what  forces  are 
all  these  desirable  results  to  be  attained?  How  shall  the  vast  mass 
of  our  school  population  be  leavened  with  the  wholesome  principles 
of  morality?  It  has  not  been  the  intention  of  this  paper  to  develop 
a  complete  course  of  instruction  in  morals,  however  desirable  such 
a  course  might  be,  but  rather  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  needs  and 
secondly  the  more  effective  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher  for 
accomplishing  these  ends.  These  will  be  stated  somewhat  in  the 
mverse  order  of  their  importance  as  it  seems  to  me. 

Among  the  potent  factors  for  good  influences  in  school  life,  is 
good  reading.  It  is  true,  *'  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  " 
and  it  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  that  that  little  consisted  in  the 
mere  art  of  reading  without  the  knowledge  of  what  to  read.  The 
pupil  taught  to  read  is  open  to  a  multitude  of  temptations  and  sug- 
gestions of  which  his  illiterate  companion  remains  in  blissful  igno- 
_rance.     It  is  only  by  teaching  him  what  to  read,  that  he  is  educated 

yond  the  power  of  this  temptation.  It  may  be  well  to  even 
Irengthen  this  requirement.  The  struggle  between  vice  and  virtue 
,  ever  an  unequal  one.  and  it  will  not  suffice  simply  to  teach  the 
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pupil  what  to  read,  butt  to  sec  to  it,  that  he  reads  it;  that  he  learns 
to  love  good  reading  and  acquires  a  taste  for  such  literature  as  will 
lift  him  out  of  his  daily  life  into  the  purer  realm  of  his  youthful 
ideals.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  every  pupil  in  school  is 
reading  something,  has  been  and  will  be  reading  something,  whether 
you  will  or  not.  The  question  is,  what  ought  he  to  read  ?  He 
ought  to  read  biography.  Our  libraries  are  filled  with  biographies 
of  men,  whose  life  histories  thrill  the  heart  of  every  generous  minded 
boy  who  reads  them.  He  is,  for  the  time  being,  Napoleon  or 
Wellington,  Columbus  or  Livingstone.  Webster  or  Patrick  Henry, 
and  in  this  delusion  finds  himself  quite  as  happy  as  if  he  were  *'  The 
Red  Handed  Ranger  of  the  Roaring  Main."  Nay  more,  for  boy 
though  he  is,  he  realizes  that  he  is  reading  facts,  the  groundwork  of 
history,  rather  than  the  miserable  spawn  of  an  unnatural  imagination. 
The  girls,  too,  may  find  in  the  lives  of  Joan  of  Arc,  Florence 
Nightingale,  Louisa  M.  Alcott  and  Lady  Jane  Grey,  food  for  thought 
quite  as  satisfying  as  Rider  Haggard's  "  She,"  or  any  of  the  classic 
efforts  of  Mrs.  Holmes. 

Again,  the  pupil  should  read  good  fiction.  The  works  of  Thack- 
eray and  Dickens,  of  George  Eliot  and  Hawthorne,  are  treasure 
houses  of  good  influence  in  which  no  pupil,  however  frivolous,  can 
linger  long  without  receiving  some  better  suggestions  for  his  daily 
life.  The  boy  or  girl  who  has  seen  and  known  Colonel  Newcome  ' 
or  Florence  Dombey  is  better  for  that  acquaintance,  and  those  les- 
sons so  cunningly  interwoven  in  the  fabric  of  fiction  clear  the  moral 
vision  and  quicken  the  sensibility  as  no  sermon,  however  learned, 
could  ever  do.  Virtue  gains  another  champion  and  vice  another 
foe  in  every  youthful  reader  of  the  story  of  Oliver  Twist  or  the 
Scarlet  Letter — and  the  influence  of  such  works  upon  the  minds  must 
ever  remain  one  of  the  most  powerful  forces  for  moral  training  of 
the  young. 

The  pupil  should  read  poetry.  This  is  an  acquirement  denoting 
some  degree  of  maturity  of  mind.  The  tone  of  all  true  poetry  is 
essentially  healthful  and  elevating.  The  moralist  can  say  with 
Columbus, 

"  For  1  believed  the  poets  ;  it  is  they 
Who  utter  wisdom  from  the  central  deep. 
And  listening  to  the  inner  flow  of  things 
Speak  to  the  age  o(  Eternity." 
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The  ability  to  read  and  enjoy  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Tennyson  and 
Shakespeare,  is  in  itself  a  liberal  education.  No  pupil  who  thorougly 
enjoys  and  appreciates  such  literature  will  be  found  sadly  lacking  in 
moral  qualities,  and  the  taste  for  such  reading,  cultivated  and  ac- 
quired in  school,  forms  an  ever  increasing  source  of  enjoyment  amid 
the  cares  of  after  life. 

The  matter  of  devotional  exercises  in  school  is  one  that  is  apt  to 
present  peculiar  trouble  in  certain  cases.  The  privilege  of  reading 
the  Bible  without  note  or  comment  is  a  gracious  condescension,  when 
the  literature  that  takes  hold  on  hell  is  scattered  broadcast  all  over 
our  land,  and  if  we  stop  to  consider  that  this  privilege  is  so  restricted, 
not  froin  the  demands  of  Infidelity,  however  much  tt  may  approve, 
but  from  the  various  forms  of  religious  belief  itself,  we  are  made  to 
wonder  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  the  schools,  at  least,  for 
the  leading  doctors  of  divinity  to  adopt  that  famous  motto,  '*/« 
essentials^  harmony,  in  non-essentials,  liberty — and  in  all  things, 
charity."  Hampered  as  it  is,  and  hedged  about  with  difficulties,  the 
custom  of  public  devotion  in  schools,  is  yet  capable  of  great  good  in 
the  work  of  moral  culture.  The  assembling  of  the  school  for  purposes 
of  worship,  the  mere  reading  of  a  chapter  Judiciously  chosen,  and 
reciting  the  Lord's  Prayer,  simply  this,  if  reverently  done,  leaves  a 
favorable  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils  for  the  day.  Short 
lectures  upon  questions  of  school  ethics,  (for  which  a  single  bad  day 
will  furnish  abundant  subjects)  may  be  made  quite  effective,  and  if 
followed  up  with  pertinent  quotations  from  the  Scripture  the  lesson 
may  be  clinched  permanently.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  the  prej- 
udice against  devotional  exercises  in  school  finds  great  acceptance 
anywhere  except  in  the  minds  of  timid  teachers.  Let  them  be  fully 
persuaded  that  they  have  something  in  this  line  that  must  be  done. 
Let  them  go  ahead  and  do  itqiiietly,  reverently,  and  conscientiously, 
and  1  believe  the  cases  of  interference  will  be  found  remarkably 
few.  People  are  usually  willing  to  grant  to  the  teacher  all  the  re- 
ligious liberty  that  he  deserves  or  has  any  use  for,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  for  purposes  of  moral  training  that  the  entire  school  and 
neighborhood  be  converted  to  any  special  belief  or  made  to  accept 
any  given  creed.  Common  sense,  properly  exercised,  is,  in  this 
case,  like  •'  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 

Last  and  greatest  in  the  instriimentalilies  for  moral  training,  is 
the  teacher  himself.  Far  beyond  books  and  creeds,  infinitely  higher 
than  methods  and  rules  made  and  provided,  stands  this  living  person- 
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ality,  this  incarnation  of  ethics  and  morality,  this  ever  present 
standard  of  honesty,  industry,  justice  and  self-control.  How  im- 
portant ihen^  that  the  teacher  enter  upon  this  work  filled  with  a 
sense  of  its  grave  responsibilities !  The  young  roan  or  young 
woman  who  expects  to  teach  a  short  time  for  the  experience  or  the 
pecuniary  relief  it  may  bring,  finds  in  the  outset  an  infinite  number 
of  requirements  that  were  not  "  nominated  in  the  bond."  No  true 
teacher  ever  did  his  duly  to  hh  pupils,  his  patrons  or  himself,  wha 
did  not  do  vastly  more  than  was  called  for  in  his  contract.  The 
highest,  noblest  form  of  instruction  is  not  to  be  bought  and  sold;  it 
must  be  given.  The  teacher  whose  heart  is  in  the  work,  who  feels 
and  realizes  the  true  dignity  and  responsibility  of  moulding  charac- 
ter and  influencing  life.  doe*i  not  stop  to  consider  the  question  o( 
reward.  Anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights,  patience  that  endures. 
and  forgives  and  encourages,  charity  that  suflfcreth  long  and  is  kind, 
that  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things,  that  seeketh  not  its  own, 
consvimmate  skill  and  infinite  tact  in  foreseeing  and  avoiding  as 
well  as  meeting  and  conquering  difficulties, — these  are  a  few  of  the 
unwritten  requirements  that  must  be  furnished  for  the  work  in  hand. 
It  is  very  easy  to  say,  *'  I  am  not  paid  to  worry  over  this  or  that 
tendency  in  my  pupils,  that  I  leave  my  work  in  the  school  room  and 
go  home  to  /w/","  and  I  know  of  some  whose  boast  it  is,  that  they 
think  not  of  school  from  Friday  evening  until  Monday  morning;  but 
it  is  not  so  with  all  and  I  am  persuaded  it  is  not  so  with  the  majority. 
The  teacher  carries  heart  and  soul  into  the  work;  the  school  and  its 
success  become  vital  to  him.  The  minds  and  characters  of  the 
pupils  become  bis  study;  their  advancement  and  development  his 
constant  aim.  The  improper  tendencies,  he  curbs;  the  pernicious 
associations  and  surroundings,  he  boldly  interrupts.  Pupils  of  de- 
moralizing tendencies;  of  degrading  habits  and  instincts  he  coura. 
geously  removes.  Let  the  moral  atmosphere  be  cleared  at  whatever 
cost.  Face  the  irate  mother  and  tell  her  courteously,  yet  explicitly. 
that  her  daughter  is  a  hoyden,  a  flirt,  an  impertinent  and  impudent 
creature,  if  the  case  require  it.  It  is  your  duty  to  do  it,  however 
unpleasant,  and  any  mother,  who  has  the  instincts  of  a  woman,  will 
thank  you  for  your  interest  in  her  child's  welfare.  The  one  who  has 
not,  will  abuse  you  and  misrepresent  you  and  say  all  manner  of  evil 
against  you  falsely,  yet  the  interests  of  the  child  demand  it;  the 
common  interests  of  the  school,  church  and  state  demand  it,  and  all 
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right  minded  people  will  support  the  teacher  who  has  the  courage  to 
stand  up  for  what  he  knows  in  his  soul  to  be  right. 

The  teacher  is  to  be  himself  the  model  for  imitation  in  countless 
cases.  He  is  to  be  alive  in  thought  and  deed.  He  must  do  some- 
thing.  He  must  be  a  living  commentary  on  industry.  The  school 
is  a  faithful  mirror  of  the  character  and  instincts  of  the  man  who 
stands  at  its  head.  Like  begets  like,  here  as  elsewhere,  and  the  pupil 
must  feel  the  warmth  of  a  living  hand,  the  activity  of  a  living  brain, 
if  he  is  to  become  alive  and  industrious.  No  teacher  can  com- 
mand the  respect  or  attention  of  his  classes,  who  is  not  himself  a 
student  and  a  scholar.  No  pretense  is  so  shallow  as  that  of  pre- 
tended industry,  and  nothing  breeds  contempt  so  thoroughly  as  in- 
dolence in  the  teacher.  It  is  the  fellow-feeling  of  common  interest 
that  opens  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  pupil  toward  the  teacher 
who  actually  studies  and  docs  so  for  the  love  of  it;  who  has  been 
over  the  road  himself  and  experienced  its  difficulties;  and  who  may 
be  relied  upon  to  know  at  least  as  much  as  the  book  does  and  per- 
haps a  trifle  more.  That  was  a  noble  saying  of  Dr.  Arnoldj  '*  I 
prefer  that  my  pupils  should  drink  from  a  running  stream  rather 
than  a  stagnant  pool,"  and  its  principle  of  intellectual  industry  lies 
at  the  basis  of  all  true  and  lasting  influence  upon  the  young. 

Again,  if  honesty  is  to  be  found  in  our  schools,  it  must  be  found 
behind  the  teacher's  desk.  If  it  is  right  and  good  to  preach  honesty 
dtiring  chapel  exercises,  it  is  infinitely  better  to  practice  it  during  the 
conduct  of  the  recitation.  It  is  a  virtue  best  taught  by  object  lessons. 
Nothing  wins  the  hearts  of  children  so  readily  as  genuine  honesty  in 
the  teacher;  nothing  estranges  them  so  completely  as  the  lack  of  it. 
Genuine  knowledge  of  any  subject  inspires  respect;  pretended 
wisdom  begets  contempt.  All  honor  to  that  teacher  who  is  honest 
and  frank  enough  to  say  "  I  don't  know."  To  say  it  humbly— and 
then  go  home  and  find  out.  When  questions  arise  that  exceed  the 
teacher's  knowledge,  if  it  be  within  the  limits  of  his  subject,  a  frank 
avowal  of  his  ignorance  need  cause  him  no  disgrace,  provided  he 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  informing  himself.  No  teacher  can  hope 
to  be  infallible,  but  the  least  and  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  be  honest. 
Again,  the  best  teachers  occasionally  make  mistakes;  these  are  often 
recognized  by  himself  on  review,  when  no  pupil  seems  to  have  no- 
ticed it.  The  moral  quality  lies  in  confessing  to  the  mistake  that  is 
not  discovered.  There  is  no  explanation  necessary  and  the  less 
apology  the  better.     The  mistake  is  clearly  pointed  out,  the  class 
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warned  against  it,  and  the  lesson  proceeds;  but  a  lesson  in  honesty 
has  been  driven  home  that  will  last  long  after  the  Latin  has  faded 
away.  F<very  pupil  has  seen  and  recognized  the  genuine  element 
that  prompted  the  confession,  and  the  effect  is  wholesome.  There 
is  a  moral  efficacy  in  getting  a  thing  right  simply  because  it  is 
rights  and  in  many  cases  a  frank  and  honest  confession  of  ignorance 
satisfies  the  class  much  better  than  the  statement  that  *'■  the  text  is 
corrupt  at  this  point." 

Honesty  and  frankness  in  acknowledging  errors  in  judgment  and 
discipline,  are  no  less  acceptable  and  refreshing  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned. Mistakes  in  government  are  inevitable;  rebukes  are  ad- 
ministered that  are  undeserved;  petulance  or  illness  may  provoke 
words  that  wound  deeply  and  undeservedly;  and  the  only  decent 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  lies  in  a  frank  and  honest  confession  of  the 
fault.  It  is  folly  to  think  such  things  will  be  forgotten,  A  thing  is 
never  settled  until  it  is  settled  right,  and  no  teacher  can  long  hope 
to  exert  moral  influence,  who  is  not  honest  enough  to  ask  pardon 
for  errors  to  which  all  are  liable. 

Another  element  of  power  in  the  teacher's  character  is  sympathy. 
Christ  was  "  tempted  in  all  points  even  as  we  are."  No  true  con- 
ception of  the  merits  or  faults  of  a  child's  character  can  be  reached 
without  a  sympathetic  study  of  his  heart  and  motives.  Sympathy 
with  his  desires  and  aspirations;  intimate  acquaintance  with  his 
trials  and  perplexities,  are  necessary  before  his  real  needs  can  be 
known  or  reached.  Many  a  pupil  of  good  instincts  is  misjudged 
and  forced  into  the  attitude  of  an  offender  simply  through  want  of 
sympathy  for  his  condition  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  or  worse  yet, 
through  some  preconceived  idea  that  the  pupil  meant  to  be  mali- 
cious or  troublesome.  Moral  growth  is  necessarily  slow.  Our  own 
progress  is  not  at  all  times  edifying  to  contemplate,  and  if  so.  how 
much  more  have  we  need  to  remember  sympathy  for  the  weaker 
will,  striving  against  even  greater  odds.  Sympathy  with  weakness; 
charity  that  sees  the  good  intent,  and  courage  to  hope  and  wait  for 
ends  but  dimly  seen,  are  jewels  in  the  crown  of  a  successful  teacher. 

In  this  connection  let  me  pause  one  moment  to  render  honor 
where  honor  is  due.  Let  me  say  that  to  the  example  of  one  man, 
formerly  a  professor  in  Michigan  University,  I  am  largely  indebted 
for  the  noblest  and  best  that  is  in  me.  A  man  of  such  sterling 
character,  thorough  scholarship,  intellectual  honesty  and  scrupulous 
justice,  that  upon  every  student  who  came  under  his  influence,  he 
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stamped  his  impress  as  with  a  white  hot  iron,  A  man  preeminently 
manly,  just  and  honest,  who  loved  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  and 
hated  pretense  and  sham  in  his  inmost  soul.  Who,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  never  shirked  a  responsibility  nor  concealed  a  fault. 
Who  was  his  own  most  merciless  critic  and  in  his  chosen  field  of 
work,  illumined  the  subject  taught,  by  the  glorious  light  of  perfect 
manhood  and  christian  character.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  the  dry 
details  of  Latin  Syntax  and  they  sprang  into  living  realities.  His 
class-room  seemed  to  us  consecrated  to  honest  work  and  thorough 
scholarship,  while  far,  far  deeper  than  datt\'es  or  subjunctives  sank 
the  lessons  of  a  noble,  just  and  generous  life.  The  voice  of  that 
teacher  is  stilled;  yet  who  shall  measure  his  influence?  Thrice 
fortunate  were  we,  Mr.  President,  and  all  others  who  sat  under  his 
instruction,  and  shaped  our  lives  after  that  living  model  of  fearless 
manhood  !  The  name  of  Prof.  Elisha  Tones  needs  no  eulogy.  His 
work  lives  after  him  in  a  noble  foundation  destined  to  glorious 
ends,  yet  I,  in  common  with  every  one  who  felt  and  knew  his  char- 
acter make  free  to  add  this  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Finally,  it  is  the  teacher's  personality  that  determines  his  worth 
and  moral  influence.  The  subject  learned^  takes  color,  not  from 
what  the  teacher  does  or  says,  but  what  he  really  is.  No  amount  of 
cant  or  gush  can  hide  the  hypocrite,  and  the  example  of  a  perfect 
manhood,  rising  grandly  out  of  the  daily  tasks,  teaches  with  tongues 
of  fire.  After  all,  what  is  there  of  real  worth  in  life,  but  character  ? 
To  this  must  education  tend  and  by  this  test  must  all  our  work  be 
tried  in  the  last  analysis.  The  spirit  of  Him  who  taught,  not  as  the 
Scribes  and  the  Pharisees,  must  be  caught  up  and  reflected  back 
from  our  handiwork  or  else  we  have  labored  in  vain. 

In  the  words  of  him  of  the  golden  dreams, — 

•*  Ah  believe  me  brother  mine,  where  two  or  three  children  are 
met  together,  unless  he  who  is  the  spirit  of  gentleness  be  in  the 
midst  of  them,  then  our  Latin  is  but  sounding  brass  and  our  Greek 
La  tinkling  cymbal." 


[Concluded  from  April  aumber.J 

NOTES  ON  THE  NEW  EDIT/ON  OF  GOOD  WIN'S 
GREEK  MOODS  AND   TENSES, 


CASKIE    HARRISON. 
X. 

I  pass  now  to  some  details.     In  §  259,  "the  distinction  of  tense 

has  no  reference  to  the  moods"  is  at  least  misleading  in 

view  of  the  cogent  discrimination  of  M.  W.  Humphreys  in  Trans. 
Am,  Phil.  Ass'n  for  1876,  which  I  take  to  be  conctusive. 

After  the  analysis  of  g  §  261  sqq.,  which  is  a  memorable  substitute 
for  the  old  desideration  of  purpose  ^szn  element  in  fearing-clauscs 
(cf.  old  ed.  §  43  C.) — being  an  attempt  to  fit  a  genus  into  one  of  its 
species — the  reversal  in  the  order  of  topics  in  §  303  is  surprising. 
(cf.  XII  below»  on  §  926.) 

In  §  506,  the  explanation  of  ptf'} fit}  for  jatj ov  as  due  to 

the  desire  to  avoid  repetition,  is  hardly  adequate  in  a  language  that 
repeats  negatives  so  freely  as  the  Greek.  More  likely,  ov  is  the 
negative  of  idea  (notion),  /fr/  of  form  ;  at  long  interval,  the  dues  of 
the  form  unconsciously  assert  themselves  ;  and  no  doubt  f.irf  ov  is 
always  to  be  expected. 

In  §§  312,  313,  difficulties  are  removed  by  bearing  in  mind  that, 
whatever  the  conjunctional  form  of  introduction,  even  when  there  is 
none,  every  subjunctive  or  optative  is  generically  conditional  (poten- 
tial); hence  ojs  av  is  conditional  as  well  as  final,  and  the  clauses 
after  verh  0/  triai  {%%  486,  487)  are  final  as  well  as  conditional. 
Both  sets  are  causal ^  purpose  being ^f^ir/  cause  and  condition  the  theory 
of  cause ;  and  both  are  relativg^  as  being  the  dependent  members  of 
correlated  combinations.  Again  they  are  both  indirect  questions, 
purpose  being  action  taken  to  answer  the  question  whether  there  is 
power  to  actualize  a  potential.  The  presence  or  absence  of  av  is 
explained  by  its  merely  explicative  character,  just  as  the  expression 
of  a  verb  of  fearing  with  a  fuf  clause  is  a  mere  explication.  There 
is  in  fact  no  such  thing  as  a  Anal  particle  ;  the  finality  grows  out  of 
the  relation,  as  all  the  values  afterwards  expressed  by  special  con- 
junctions originate  without  conjunctions ;   and   the  same   particle 
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-explicates  various  relations,  as  the  same  relation  may  explicate  itself 
by  many  lines  of  conjunctional  development  (cf.  ex^ecto  si,  ut, 
dum.     See  further  below.) 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  Greeks  were 
really  aware  of  so  many  distinctions  of  contingency  as  are  noted  in 
§§  235,  399 — the  forms  with  otv  being  mere  explications  of  the 
others,  as  is  the  possible  intent  of  the  somewhat  inconsistent  foot- 
note (1),  page  144- 

In  conditions,  the  ultimate  difference  between  indicative  and  sub- 
junctive-optative is  this  :  the  indicative,  not  being  itself  conditional, 
acquires  its  conditional  value  only  by  relation  ;  while  in  subjunc- 
tive-optative, which  are  per  se  conditional,  this  value  is  inherent  and 
independent  of  the  conjunction  which  explicates  the  relation.  In 
other  words,  every  general  principle  being  conditional  of  its  special 
applications,  an  indicative  condition  is  to  a  subjunctive-optative 
condition  as  "a  drowning  man  catches  at  straws  "  =  "  if  a  man 
drowns,  he  catches  at  straws,"  is  to  "a  drowning  man  would  catch  at 
straws  "  =  *' if  a  man  should  drown,  he  would  catch  at  straws;"  or 
as  volo  to  vdim.  That  is,  the  indicative  may  express  the  theory  of 
condition  by  forms  based  upon  and  limited  to  a  special  time  ;  the 
subjunctive-optative,  by  using  future  time,  implies  besides  futurity 
the  abstract  relation  outside  of  actual  time;  and  it  is  emphasizing 
this  merely  relational  and  theoretic  character  of  the  combination 
that  suggests  remoteness  of  prospective  realization  for  the  optative 
and  reflects  upon  the  subjunctive  the  secondary  idea  of  nearness  or 
vividness;  just  as  the  indicative  becomes  the  mood  of  fact  in  mere 
offset  to  the  subjunctive-optative  as  the  moods  of  conception.  Per- 
haps it  is  this  affinity  of  the  future  and  the  conditional  notion  that 
vindicates  the  use  of  subjunctive-optative  in  protases  of  general 
■conditions,  which  are  doubly  conditional  through  the  expressed 
relation  and  the  genera!  principle,  and  hence  prefer  to  explicate 
modally. 

In  gg  486,  487,  the  explanation  is  a  crude  substitute,  not  clearly 
grasped  and  not  consistently  followed,  for  a  rough-and-ready  pred- 
ecessor; consequently,  it  is  not  conclusive.  The  apodosis  after  verbs 
of  trial  is  expressed  ;  it  is  the  principal  verb  ;  and  there  is  no  ellipsis. 
There  is  no  such  thing  anywhere  as  the  kind  of  ellipsis  Professor 
Goodwin  imagined  in  the  earlier  editions,  the  attempt  to  supply 
which  is  simply  to  chase  an  infinite  series  of  final  causes.  Nor  is 
there  any  complexity  of  protasis  and  apodosis,  except  as  every  sub- 
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junctivc-optattve  is  an  apodosis  and  implies  a  protasis  ;  and  the 
examples  here  are  not  like  those  protases  that  become  indirect 
questions  only  by  becoming  object-clauses  to  a  verb  requiring  such 
complement,  as  ibo  visam  si  do  mist.  Roby  {§  1754)  states  the  miscon- 
ception at  length  ;  and  even  Gildersleeve  nods,*  though  of  course  his 
filling  of  the  ellipsis  would  be  far  different  from  Goodwin's.  There 
is  no  ellipsis  in  these  examples,  because  there  is  no  way  to  attach  the 
assumed  apodosis  ;  elymologically  and  logically,  the  clause  need  not 
be  or  be  considered  a  technical  condition,  as  the  same  conjunction 
explicates  different  relations  and  the  same  relation  is  explicated  by 
different  conjunctions,  and  relation  depends  ultimately  for  interpre- 
tation not  on  vague  pronominal  conjunctions  or  even  on  mood  but  on 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  and  finally  the  conditional  conjunction 
is  at  any  rate  only  secondarily  conditional,  while  these  clauses  are  as 
old  as  the  language.  But,  if  we  must  consider  the  protasis  as  tech- 
nically conditional,  it  is  only  as  every  subjunctive-optative  is  essen- 
tially conditional,  as  is  the  final  clause,  in  whose  case  the  conditional' 
value  has  already  been  exhibited,  and  in  temporal  clauses  and  else- 
where. Condition  is  the  theory  of  cause;  purpose  is  final  cause,, 
that  is  the  theory  tested  ;  the  test  (apodosis)  is  actual,  the  theory 
(protasis)  conditional  and  potential;  in  other  words,  purpose  is  an 
action  undertaken  under  the  hypothesis  that  by  it  a  certain  result  is 
possible  (cf.  §  612,)  Venio  si  videam,  venio  ut  videam,  differ,  if  at  all, 
only  in  the  roads  appropriated  by  later  specialization,  and  not  in  the 
ultimate  relation,  which  in  the  mood  remains  the  same  ;  the  former 
explicates  the  essential  hypothesis  in  si,  implying  "in  the  hope  that" 
as  a  justification  for  the  action  taken,  and  suggesting  that  action  as 
the  effort  to  solve  a  problem  of  possibility;  the  latter,  keeping  the 
hypothesis,  may  be  held  to  regard  it  as  an  apodosis  expressing  the 
possible  manner  of  the  main  verb,  to  which  si  vcniam  might  be 
appended  as  a  protasis.  In  fact,  it  is  possible  to  consider  venio  si 
videam  as  a  double  condition,  equal  to  venio  si  videam  si  vemam  i 
(cf.  §  510)  ;  and,  if  there  must  be  ellipsis,  this  is  the  only  rational 
form  of  it.  Professor  Goodwin  altogether  misses  the  point  of  con- 
ditions like  (^KTEipoy  it  dXaaffoiyro  (§  495),  in  which  d\oj(roirTO 
does  not  mean  **  were  to  be  captured  "(§  697);  ^xTeipoy  involves 
(Gil.  L.  G.,  §  603)  iXEyov  oiHTipstv  (cf.  Madv.  L.  G.,  §  369). 
Mood  and  tense  alike  show  that  these  are  not  causal  in  the  sense 
that  ^avpdi^a}  si  is  causal.     The  principle  is  §  490,  where  however 
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the  two  indicative  protases  need  at  least  a  reference — though  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  covered  by  any  single  section.  The  element  of  wish 
ascribed  to  some  of  the  protases  here  included  maybe  either /<»r 
or  against.  (Cf.  Gil.  L.  G.,  §  598,  and  Wordsworth's  "O  mercy! 
If  Lucy  should  be  dead!",  and  Hebrew  condition  =  prohibition, 
Students'  Heb,  Gl,  p.  330.  Goodwin  continues  to  ignore  wish 
against.)  In  point  is  §  612,  though  there  Goodwin  makes  the  con- 
iitional  value  secondary,  losing  the  ultimate  signification  of  the 
elations. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  exclusion  of  say  from  interrogatives 
is  invalid  and  impracticable.  Such  protases  as  occur  in  §  491,  like 
all  others  under  similar  circumstances,  become  indirect  questions 
according  to  their  relation  to  the  leading  verb  ;  if  that  verb  implies 
question  or  answer,  oral,  mental,  actional,  and  there  is  no  other 
object  for  its  complement,  the  originally  antecedent  protasis  fur- 
nishes to  the  transitive  verb  the  expected  object  or  subject,  as  being 
the  most  or  only  available  supply  of  that  demand  of  raind  ;  just  as, 
the  predicate  being  given^ — as  in  an  impersonal  verb — the  next 
element  afforded  is  regarded  as  the  subject  under  the  requirements 
of  mental  procedure.  Ei  may  introduce  subjunctive-questions,  as  it 
may  introduce  subjunctive-conditions  (§  454);  the  bocv  questions 
with  subjunctive  are  chiefly  the  purpose-conditions  already  ex- 
plained ;  the  difference  between  the  conjunctions  and  the  relations 
they  imply  is  not  important  enough  to  be  distinguished  with  the 
optative  or  in  Latin.     Similarly,  §  304  is  over-discriminating. 

XL 


§§  611  sqq. — 621  sqq.  The  treatment  of  particles  signifying  until 
and  be/ore  is,  on  the  whole,  greatly  improved,  though  §  553  ought  to 
be  included  ;  and  references  to  dum  redco  (Verg.  Ec.  IX.  2-^)  — while 
I  am  returning  =  A'//  I  return;  to  Abbott  (§  184)  for  to^till^  till= 
to,  prep,  or  conj.;  to  Earle,  Phil.  Eng.  Tongue,  for  modern 
provincial  while— till,  are  in  point  As  the  author  does  not  make 
conditionality  a  fundamental  differential,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  his 
object  in  relating  these  temporals  to  conditional  sentences  instead  of 
to  finals — especially  as  his  explanation  of  "protases  after  verbs  of 
trial"  cannot  be  accepted.  Nor  is  the  difference  in  mood  with 
words=tf/i///  after  past  and  future  forms  respectively  clearly  ex- 
plained by  showing  how  what  was  an   aim  has  become  an  inde- 
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pendent  fact ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  §  614  should  be  degraded 
to  finer  print. 

§  §  621  sqq.  The  theory  of  these  constructions  could  have  been 
clarified  by  a  correlation  of  (i)  negation  of  priority,  (2)  priority  of 
negation,  (3)  continuance  of  negation,  (4)  negation  of  continuance  ; 
(r)  (2)  are  interchangeable,  but  not  so  (3)  (4);  (i)  (2)  must  be  ov 
Ttpiv ;  (3)  may  be  ov  nptv,  ovx  ^twi  /  (4)  must  be  ovx  eooi ;  npiv 
<:2kn=untii  after  affirmatives  only  when  the  affirmative  is  continu- 
ative.  Verbs  of  ceasing  =  {^)  or  (4).  More  stress  needs  to  be  laid  on 
divergence  of  Latin  or  Greek  for  priority  ^prevention  of  action 
merely  conceived,  hindered  {§  626  ;  cf.  Madv.  Gk.  Synt.  §  167), 
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§  662.  We  have  the  same  definition  of  oratio  obligua — one  which 
is  either  circular  or  meaningless.  "Conform  to  the  construction  of 
the  sentence  in  which  they  are  quoted  "  is  either  untrue  or  truistic  ; 
it  either  means  that  an  indirect  quotation  is  one  that  takes  the  con- 
struction proper  to  indirect  quotation — which  may  be  true  and  must 
be  useless;  or  it  implies  a  kind  and  a  degree  of  conformity  which 
do  not  exist.  Indirect  discourse  has  for  its  only  distinctive  feature 
the  readjustment  and  reduction  of  an  old  assertion  to  new  relations, 
primarily,  pronominal,  secondarily,  modal  or  temporal ;  but  this 
readjustment  and  this  reduction  have  not,  even  in  one  language,  a 
single  invariable  form,  they  have  no  form  that  is  not  a  part  of  other 
constructions.  No  change  of  form  is  essential,  no  subordination  by 
conjunction  or  mood  is  indispensable;  in  fact,  a  subordinating  con- 
junction may  even  accompany  the  direct  quotation  (§  711.)  The 
definition  is  a  part  of  "general  grammar  ;"  and  here,  as  well  as  in 
the  case  of  mood,  as  the  mind  must  classify,  the  teacher  or  writer 
must  exempt  the  immature  pupil  from  a  necessity  he  cannot  ignore. 
Gildersleeve  (§651),  in  avoiding  mechanical  reduction,  becomes  too 
vague.  §  684  is  not  satisfactory.  (Cf.  §  136  and  Am.  J.  Fh.  IV., 
438.)  The  difference  between  "comp.  inf."  and  "ace.  with  inf."  is 
simply  in  degree  of  integration,  whereby  one  act  becomes  a  mere 
preliminary  part  of  another.  The  infinitive  (as  a  verb)  must  always 
have  a  subject  in  thought  (§  744);  but,  when  the  actions  are  inte- 
grated, the  identical  subject  of  both  verbs  acts  at  once  for  both. 
(A.  &  G.  have  confused  the  matter,  §  271,)  It  is  not  "the  meaning 
of  the  leading  verb,"  but  closeness  and  continuity  of  thought,  that 
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debars  a  subject  expressed  from  the  dependent  verb  ;  an  expressed 
subject  would  be  gratuitous  and  intrusive. 

My  chief  comment  on  the  Infinitive  and  Parliciples  concerns  the 
sections  on  their  theory,  where  I  find  a  lack  of  clear  and  profound 
thinking  and  several  Bunsbian  opinions,  in  spite  of  considerable 
improvement  of  a  practical  character.  To  discuss  the  various  words 
and  phrases  that  illustrate  this  general  comment  would  require  more 
time  and  space  than  I  can  afford  ;  but  I  suggest,  as  a  sign,  a  com- 
parison with  Gildersleeve's  way  of  interpreting  the  article  in  the 
articular  infinitive  (cf.  his  Just.  Mart.  A,  3,  9  :  ro,  16).  ^  786  ought 
to  refer  to  g  §  43S,  73^  ;  and  §  803  to  §  623.  In  §  850.  the  Latin 
example  is  not  in  point,  as  se  absente  belongs  to  ientari,  and  the 
expression  "difference  in  meaning"  seems  to  have  no  meaning  at 
all  (cf.  Madv.  428,  i).  In  ^  867.  we  have  a  telling  contrast  to  §  109^ 
N.  9  of  the  old  edition  and  to  {J  277  N.  3  of  revised  Grammar  of 
1879  (cf.  Gil.  Just.  Marl.  A,  4,  19).  In  §  926,  the  statement  seems 
to  imply  surprise  that  6tl  does  not  take  a  dative  agent — a  misplaced 
and  misleading  implication.    (Cf.  X  above,  on  old  ed.  ^  43,  C.) 

XIII. 

Omitting  some  fundamentals  from  lack  of  space,  I  close  with  a 
brief  gleaning  on  sundry  heads. 

g  22.  In  some  uses,  English  shows  relative  tenses  more  freely  thao 
Greek,  as  in  all  future  conditionals  or  quasi-conditionals. 

§  25.  The  modal  value  of  present  and  impf.  (as  Th,  1,  28,  4,  5, 
iicDv,  aniiyaKTt;  53,  3,  \viTi ;  Verg.  Kc.  4,  3  catiimus)  is  not  ade- 
quately brought  out.     Cf.  §  490. 

§8  27.  49.  Pres.  and  pf.  are  reciprocals  ;  the  completion  of  one 
act  =  the  continuance  of  a  state  or  of  another  act  ;  hence  the  power 
of  reduction  is  noway  "peculiar"  (cf.  §§  32,  51)  After  what  was 
said  above  on  the  relations  of  pf.  and  aor.^  there  is  nothing  surpris- 
ing about  §  61.  ^  60  is  parallelled  by  colloquial  ''  did  you  know  ?" 
=•♦  DO  you  know  ?  "  and  by  the  mother's  '*  did  it  want  a  lump  of 
sugar,  then .'" 

§  75  is  another  example  of  explication,  I  have  not  seen  attention 
called  to  the  future  participle  used  as  coincident  with  its  leading 
verb;  cf.  Isoc.  Fancg.  §  185,  fa^abai  e^iXtfffovXTui ;  also  Eng. 
••  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen,"  *'  He  is  a  man  who  I  should  not 
think  would  do  such  a  thing."  ••  He  wants  that  I  should  go,"  (Cf.  §  ^ 
41,  ir3,  21 1.  428,  b.) 
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g  76.  The  persistence  of  this  verb  in  indie,  where  subj.-opt. 
would  be  expected,  ought  to  be  noted  (cf.  §  553,  where  add  to  exam- 
ples, Xen.  Hell.  II.,  t,  16  ;  II.,  3,  4,  7  ;  also  §§  591,  592.) 

§  127,  The  future  element  is  involved  in  the  leading  verb :  cf. 
Eng.,  "He  said  to  learn  the  next  page"  =  "He  told  us  to  learn," 
Goodwin's  use  of  such  expression  as  *^  offending  aorists"  (§  1^7), 
*'  fluid  language  "  (§  239),  "  venerable  Canon  Davesianus  "  (§  364). 
^* borderland  between  past  and  future"  (§  448),  are  very  significant 
of  his  growth. 

g§  144,  146  end,  leave  us  in  doubt  how  this  participle  combines 
with  the  perfect.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  when  the  matter  is 
fully  worked  out,  it  will  be  found  that  the  identical  time-reference  in 
the  participle  here  is  no  more  and  no  less  than  the  coincidence  of 
§  150.  For  I  150,  a  reference  to  some  papers  in  Trans.  Am.  Phil 
Ass'n  is  in  point.     (Cf.  above  on  §  75.) 

§  §  165  sqq.  and  322.  These  state  the  groove  or  rut  in  which  the 
Greek  language  ordinarily  moves;  but,  abstractly,  there  is  no  more 
objection  to  the  optative  here  than  to  its  use  in  a  condition  based  on 
and  dated  from  the  present,  as  is  its  normal  use  (cf.  Hayman^  Od., 
A  pp.  I.,  15  ;  also  M,  T.  §  25*  J^-  «!  §  409.) 

§  172  points  the  Latin  contrast  (cf.  Gil.  L.  G.  §  517  R.  2  ;  §  598, 
R.  I,  2.) 

In  §§  176,  558  sqq.,  assimilation  is  considered  merely  formal,  as  in 
§  239  ;  it  is  really  the  recognition  that  the  dependency  of  a  poten- 
tial is  a  /(?r//V^/7  potential  (cf.  also  |f  334.) 

§  220  is  an  extension  of  219  ;  aK  is  attracted  to  the  verbs  of  mod- 
ified assertion. 

In  g  244  end,  the  example  Od.  IV.,  544  again  suggests  the  unreal 
fut.  perf.,  above  referred  to  ;  cf.  Verg.  Aen.  VI.,  879,  and  Liv.  XXII., 
60,  15  (peregissem.) 

§  249,  in  the  last  member  of  the  first  sentence,  lays  a  burden  on 
somebody  who  ought  to  believe  the  rest  of  us, 

§  254  needs  more  distinct  reference  to  impv.  as  a  virtual  protasis 
of  condition. 

§  369.  The  confusion  is  explained  in  the  same  general  manner 
as  fi,  iav  interrogative  above:  ;^//  =  interrogative  only  for  the  fear 
which  involves  the  wish  to  remove  it  by  settling  negatively  the  ques- 
tion whose  uncertainly  produces  it.  The  rendering  of  the  first 
example  in  point  is  cumbrous  for  "  we  shall  not  doubt  through  fear" 
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(=we  shall  know.)     So  §  571  =  10  think  with  fear;  %  373  =  10  refuse 
through  fear;  §  376=10  doubt  through  fear. 

§  368.  I  confess  myself  unable  to  see  the  practical  importance, 
either  of  the  suspense  or  of  the  discovery.  The  conditional  relation 
is  inherent  in  the  reciprocal  attitude  of  the  elements  involved,  and 
is  not  a  secondary  result  of  some  other  relation  distinctly  expressed 
by  a  specialized  conjunction  ;  all  subordinate  conjunctions  are  rela 
tives.  or  deputy-relatives  (as  npiv,  e(JT€);  but,  as  such,  they  are  inde- 
terminate to  vagueness,  and  offer  no  specific  suggestion  of  direction 
in  development :  this  must  still  be  sought  for  in  the  original  relation 
of  the  elements  (cf.  uses  of  g35,  ///,  and  the  clause  after  expecto.) 

%  410.  It  ought  to  be  noted  that  unreal  apodoses,  while  in  the 
same  general  present  or  past  time  as  their  protases,  may  be  relatively 
future  to  them.  In  "  If  I  had  the  money,  I  would  pay  you,"  the 
protasis  belongs  to  the  specific  moment  of  speaking ;  the  apodosis 
docs  not. 

§  41  J.  1  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  a  forthcoming  paper  of  Mr. 
M.  A.  Bayfield's  and  my  answer  thereto  in  the  Classical  Review. 

§  467,  like  §  155,  §  534,  is  certainly  a  misconception.  The  gener- 
ality is  directly  expressed  in  the  indicative  tense  ;  else  §  24  errs. 

§511.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  attention  directed  to  the  illus- 
tration of  the  same  general  principle  in  the  negation  of  two  propo- 
sitions in  relation,  either  of  which  may  be  true  alone  ;  cf,  Dem.  de 

Cor.,  §  179  (the  famous  climax),  Cic  Mil.  XXXI.,  negtte mo/u. 

Similarly,  as  an  affirmative  combination  of  the  same  nature,  Psalms 
XV.,  4,  "  He  that  sweareth  to  his  own  heart,  and  changeth  not." 

§  513  is  an  unworthy  thirty  year  survivor.  -'Now"  and  "then,"  in 
the  logical  sense,  are  conjunctions;  adverbs  become  conjunctions 
by  acquiring  a  sentence-relation.  "Now  Barabbas  was  a  robber" 
illustrates  the  conjunction  now  ;  in  conditions,  t/ten,  always  implied  as 
the  apodoiic  introductory,  is  the  conjunctional  sign  of  reciprocal 
subordination.  Professor  Goodwin  will  find  in  Webster  and  in 
Maetzner  then  as  a  conjunction  ;  it  goes  back  to  Anglo-Saxon. 

In  S§  565  sqq,,  575  sqq.,  there  is  stitl  some  confusion  due  to  the 
relations  of  purpose  and  result,  which  are  not  adequately  treated. 

§  736,  At  last  we  have,  though  only  as  an  alternative,  the  true 
«xplanation  of  /if)  by  analogy;  the  wonder  is  we  have  had  to  wait  so 
long  for  so  little. 

P.  S. — Since  these  notes  were  written,  1  have  read  the  only  professed  review  that 
J  have  seen — the  Nntion't.     It  is  a  pity  all  reviews  are  not  signed,  that  wc  might 
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rstimate  the  view*  by  the  writer  or  the  writer  by  his  views.  No  doubt  there  is  » 
certain  strength  added  to  a  writer  by  his  absorption  into  the  impersonality  of  a 
reputable  jounial  ;  no  doubt  there  is  a  certain  repute  added  to  a  journal  by  its 
absorption  of  the  personality  of  a  strong  writer.  However  these  things  be.  it  is 
worth  the  while  of  anybody  to  acquire  a  masterly  conception  of  one  writer  and 
his  works  just  as  a  touchstone  for  the  critics  and  criticisms  of  those  he  has  to  read 
by  report.  Nobody  who  tries  the  experiment  can  fail  to  conclude  that,  little  as  is 
the  wisdom  with  which  the  world  is  governed,  it  is  the  ver)'  quintessence  of  sagacity 
as  compared  with  that  which  is  most  often  manifested  by  the  reviewer,  The  Nation  t 
review  is  a  fair  type  of  the  foreordained  favorable,  constrained  by  traditional  pro- 
priety to  work  oil  a  few  commonplaces  by  way  of  reservation.  It  is  conventional 
in  the  beginning,  random  in  the  end,  inadequate  everywhere.  It  notes  the  changes 
from  the  6rst  edition  without  any  misgiving  that  at  least  some  of  these,  depending 
not  on  new  discoveries  but  on  old  reflection,  ought  to  have  been  made  years  ago, — in 
fact  should  never  have  been  needed.  The  reviewer  credits  his  author  with  powers  be 
has  never  shown,  and  he  quotes  from  the  preface  without  comprehending  its  most 
significant  acknowledgmenls.  He  desiderates  certain  doctrines,  without  seeing  that 
the  details  he  mistrusts  grow  out  of  just  the  principles  and  the  general  point  of  view 
he  commends;  and  he  never  suspects  the  delicate  irony  of  complimenting  a  writer 
for  a  certain  point  of  view  when  that  writer  confesses  his  deepest  indebtedness,  and 
iJlustrales  it  even  more  emphatically  than  he  records  it.  to  the  very  apostle  of  the 
opposite  point  of  view.  His  exercise  of  the  reviewer's  inalienable  right  is  vcr)' 
lame  and  somewhat  forced;  he  does  seem  to  have  the  current  confidence  in  justifica- 
tion by  faith  in  statistics,  not  remembering  what  the  eunuch  said  to  Philip  ;  but  be 
has  not  found  all  the  misprints. 
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COAfM  UNICA  TIONS. 


SOME  QUERIES  CONCERNING  THE  PAST  AND  PRES- 
ENT TREATMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  VERB 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Academy  : 

In  one  of  Burke's  famous  papers,  in  which  he  is  speaking:  of  cer- 
tain fanatics,  wt  find  the  following  sentence:    "  They  cannot  strike-^ 
ihe  sun  out  of  heaven,  but  they  are  able  to  raise  a  smouldering 
smoke  that  obscures  him  from  their  own  eyes." 

Now  it  would  seem  to  go  without  saying  that  the  assertions  in  the 
two  clauses  of  this  sentence  are  exactly  similar  and  so  both  are  in 
the  indicative  mode.  If  any  one  doubt  this,  let  him  make  an  inter- 
change of  the   two  verbs  and   he   will  find  it  difficult  to  say  which 
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clause  contains  the  more  explicit  statement.  And  would  any  honest 
teacher  undcrlake  to  make  a  thoughtful  pupil  perceive  that  the  one 
verb  is  indicative  and  the  other  '*  potential "  ? 

A  blockhead  would  be  satisfied  with  being  told  that   "lan"  is  a 

sign  of  the  potential  mode»  and  that  would  be  the  end  of  his  thought 

(about  it.     And  yet  most  writers  of  text-books  of  English  grammar 

persist  in  the  assertion  that  '* may,"  "om,  "must,'*  and  so  forth,  are 

signs  of  mode  and  they  call  them  auxiliaries. 

But  will  not  this  matter  of  auxiliaries  bear  a  little  questioning  i* 
Let  us  take  a  few  examples.     "  Can. '  we  have  already  disposed  of. 

Henry  is  perniiiied  to  have  a  holiday  to  morrow. 

He  may  spend  the  day  in  the  country  with  his  cousins. 

Henry  ought  not  to  be  late  at  school. 

He  should  learn  that  punctuality  is  the  life  of  business. 

Henry  must  not  go  abroad  to  day. 

He  has  to  stay  and  amuse  his  sick  brother. 

Now  is  it  not  doing  violence  to  the  common  sense  of  boys  and 
girls  who  want  to  learn  English,  to  insist  upon  their  learning  different 
modes  for  the  parallel  clauses  in  sentences  like  the  above,  or  in  any 
similar  direct  statements  ? 

Another  question  about  the  so-called  auxiliaries.  Is  it  not  an  in- 
justice to  these  poor  unfortunates  so  defective  in  their  make  up  that 
they  scarcely  claim  to  have  either  mode  or  tense,  to  compel  them  to 
the  service  of  perfect  verbs  ?  Why  should  not  the  •'  auxt'/ta"  corac 
from  just  the  opposite  direction  ?  Why  should  the  defective  "  aught*' 
be  allowed  a  treatment  different  from  that  given  to  other  defective 
verbs?  Is  it  simply  because  ought  has  the  privilege  of  prefixing  a 
"  to*'  to  its  infinitive  and  the  others  leave  it  off  ?  A  lame  and  impo- 
tent conclusion  truly. 

Why,  then,  should  we  not  treat  the  whole  category  of  defective 
verbs  in  the  same  way  we  do  ought  "^  In  fact  all  writers  of  English 
do  thus  treat  them,  no  one  of  them  being  used  without  an  infinitive 
to  make  up  its  deficiency,  though  the  process  is  given  a  different 
name.     Thus  we  rob  the  poor  in  the  service  of  the  rich. 

But  if  the  present  theory  and  practice  in  regard  to  auxiliaries  con- 
tinue, should  we  not,  to  be  consistent,  add  to  the  list  such  examples 
as:  He  is  bound  to  go;  he  is  compelled  to  go;  he  is  obliged  to  go; 
he  is  permitted  to  go,  and  so  on  without  limit  ?  Are  not  such  ex- 
pressions auxiliary  to  the  infinitives  that  follow  them  just  as  truly  as 
the  verbs  commonly  so-called,  may,  can,  must,  and  so  forth. 
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It  may  be  asked,  what  is  to  be  done  with  ihall^  will,  have^  be,  and! 
do^.     I  see  no  objection  to  using  them  as  wc  now  do,  the  first  threej 
for  tense  formation;  be,  to  form  the  passive  voice;  and  do  for  empha- 
sis, interrogation,  and  negation.     In  this  way  we  dispense  with   alllj 
auxiliaries,  as  far  as  mode  is  concerned. 

Among  the  teachers  of  English,  who  are  readers  of  The  Acap-1 
EMV,  there  are  doubtless  those  who  are  able  to  discuss  this  subject 
thoroughly.     To  such  the  present  writer  would  say:  "A  penny  for 
your  thought." 

Qu{nn\  III.  Wm.  B.  Corbyn. 
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^P  There  are  two  questions  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention 
'for  a  short  time,-questions  which  in  their  bearings  and  relations  are 
closely  connected,  and  whose  correct  solution  will  add  not  only  very 
materially  to  an  improvement  of  the  standard  in  mathematics  of  our 
various  schools,  but  also  to  the  intellectual  development  of  the  pupils. 
These  questions  are  : — 

"  Do  we  introduce  the  study  of  geometry  at  the  most  suitable  time  in 
the  training  of  the  pupils,  ana  do  we  present  it  to  them  in  the  best  man- 
ner f"  To  both  I  emphatically  answer  «<?,  and  it  witl  be  my  object  to 
show  why  I  do  so,  and  to  explain,  at  the  same  time,  a  few  methods 
1  have  advantageously  used  in  teaching  geometry. 

Before  proceeding  to  this,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  brief 
review  of  the  history  of  mathematics,  down  to  the  time  when  modern 
algebra  was  evolved.  The  first  scientific  consideration  of  mathe- 
matics we  find  in  the  Ionian  school  of  philosophy,  wHich  was 
founded  by  Thales  about  650  B.  C.  Geometry  was  the  prominent 
branch  of  mathematics  to  be  studied,  and  we  hear  that  in  the  schools 
of  philosophy  and  learning  which  Pythagoras  and  his  followers 
founded  during  the  fifth  century  B.  C,  geometry  was  made  one  of 
the  chief  essentials  of  a  liberal  education.     From  that  time  it  re- 
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raained  ihe  leading  branch  of  learning  and  experienced  so  rapid  a 
development,  ihat  EticMd  could,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  II  C,  write  hrs  *'  Elements."  a  book  which  was  designed  to 
become  the  standard  text-boolt  of  the  world,  and  to  remain  so  for 
many  centuries.  During  all  this  time  the  field  of  algebra  was  a  Urra 
incognita.  We  know  that  only  a  few  disconnected  problems  were 
propounded,  which  however  were  solved  either  rhetorically  or  by 
means  of  geometry.  The  first  step  forward  was  made  in  the  synco- 
pated algebra  of  Diophantus,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury A.  D.  Here  we,  for  the  first  time,  meet  with  symbols,  but 
these  are  not  symbols  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  them,  but  simply 
abbreviations,  which  Diophantus  introduced  into  the  text  in  the  course 
of  his  reasoning.  Thirteen  centuries  elapsed  before  the  symbols  of 
operation  were  invented,  so  that  we  date  the  birth  of  modern  sym- 
bolic algebra  from  the  sixteenth  century  A,  D. 

It  seems  to  me  significant  that  geometry  should  have  been  evolved 
before  algebra,  and  it  will  be  well  worth  our  while  to  investigate  the 
causes  for  this.  The  human  mind  is  not  a  product  of  chance,  but  is 
constructed  on  certain  great  principles.  It  possesses  vast  possibili- 
ties for  work,  to  it  have  been  given  well  defined  powers  for  doing 
this  work  ;  but.  like  the  healthy  body^  it  has  desires  and  cravings 
for  something  besides  work,  desires  by  which  we  should  be  guided 
with  respect  to  the  mind,  just  as  much  as  we  should  be,  for  instance, 
by  the  sense  of  hunger  with  respect  to  the  body.  Prominent  among 
these  gifts  is  the  sense  of  rhythm.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  uni- 
verse which  is  founded  on  rhythm,  we  cannot  escape  from  recogniz- 
ing it.  The  blue  vault  of  the  heavens,  which  stretches  itself  symmet- 
rically in  all  directions  above  us,  the  wide  sweep  of  the  horizon, 
which  encompasses  us  on  all  sides,  are  facts  which  would  early  im- 
press themselves  on  the  mind  of  man.  Nature  is  in  this  our  great 
teacher.  The  rude  savage  shows  us  by  the  symmetry  of  his  hut, 
how  he  has  begun  to  learn  the  lesson  ;  the  more  civilized  nations 
reveal  the  same  fact  in  their  architecture,  their  literature,  music,  and 
science.  Living  in  the  midst  of  a  nature  that  abounds  xw  symmetry, 
is  it  surprising  that,  when  the  Greek  philosophers  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  a  study  of  nature  and  natural  phenomena,  they  soon  began 
to  investigate  the  laws  which  governed  this  symmetry  ?  This,  how- 
ever, is  geometry,  the  science  of  space.  We  can  now  readily  sec 
why  it  should  have  been  developed  before  algebra,  the  science  of 
lime. 
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The  sense  of  rhythm  appears  in  the  child  at  a  very  early  age. 
Who  has  not  watched  hitle  children  at  play  and  has  not  noticed  how 
they  will  be  led  by  this  sense  ?  The  little  ones,  who  are  making  their 
first  mud-pies,  attempt  to  mould  ihem  into  symmetrical  shapes,  and 
though  the  little  muscles  may  not  be  sufficientfy  trained  always  to 
produce  accurate  forms,  nevertheless,  the  attempt  will  reveal  to  us 
how  strongly  the  craving  for  symmetry  is  present.  One  entire  branch 
of  child-culture  is  based  on  this  fact  and  to  it  owes  its  success.  I 
refer  to  the  Kindergarten. 

Should  we,  however,  stop  here  ?  Should  we  not  rather  bear  this 
fact  in  mind  and  educate  the  children  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
may  have  throughout  a  symmetrical  and  rational  development  of 
mind  and  body  ?  Let  us  remember,  then,  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
minds  that  are  strongly  imbued  with  a  sense  of  rhythm,  minds  which 
will  grasp  the  idea  of  space  sooner  than  that  of  number  or  time,  and, 
consequently,  will  more  readily  comprehend  the  laws  of  symmetry 
with  regard  to  space,  or  the  science  of  geometry,  than  that  of  algebra. 
Will  it  not  seem  rational,  then,  that  in  training  these  minds  the  study 
of  geometry  should  be  begun  before  algebra?  I  know  from  actual 
experience  that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained  in  this  manner. 

This  conclusion  will,  however,  be  very  much  strengthened  by  an 
investigation,  from  a  psychological  standpoint,  of  the  difficulties 
which  geometry  and  algebra  offer  to  the  beginner.  Time  will  allow 
me  to  touch  upon  only  a  few  of  the  most  salient  points. 

The  use  of  symbols  to  denote  quantity  is  the  first  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  the  beginner  in  algebra.  It  is  impossible  for  the  pupil  to 
recognize,  from  the  start,  the  great  advantages  of  symbolic  notation. 
Explanations  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  be  of  little  account,  until 
the  pupil  has  seen  for  himself  that  these  advantages  exist.  Nor  is 
he  to  be  blamed  if  he  does  not  do  so  at  once.  We  cannot  expect 
him  immediately  to  comprehend  that  this  A  stands  for  some  quan- 
tity, and  that  A  for  another,  while  a  third  A  has  no  assigned  value 
whatever.  The  amount  of  abstraction,  necessary  to  use  three  such 
A's  in  three  successive  examples  without  any  confusion  of  thought, 
is  hardly  to  be  demanded  of  a  pupil  just  entering  the  high  school. 
Have  you  ever  noticed  how  pupils  often  dislike  to  solve  literal  equa- 
tions, and  have  you  asked  yourselves  why  this  should  be  the  case  ,' 
The  reason  lies  simply  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not  thoroughly 
familiar  with  symbolic  notation  and  that,  therefore,  such  equations 
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offer  to  them  something  intangible  and  abstract  beyond  their  com- 
prehension. 

The  more  concrete  geometry  not  only  does  not  offer  this  diflficulty, 
but,  if  made  to  precede  algebra,  wil!  prepare  the  pupil  for  a  rational 
comprehension  of  that  branch.  Here  he  will  very  quickly  see  the 
advantage  of  using  a  symbol  to  represent  a  line,  an  angle,  etc ,  and 
because  the  symbol  will  always  stand  for  this  concrete  concept,  he 
will  readily  learn  to  manipulate  symbols  without  any  great  difficulty. 
I  have,  in  fact,  had  thirleen-yearold  boys,  after  a  few  months'  work 
in  geometry,  solve  simple  equations  without  any  further  explanation. 

A  second  and  greater  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the  study  and 
comprehension  of  negative  quantities.  If  we  will  give  this  subject 
a  careful  consideration,  we  shall  readily  see  how  utterly  impossible 
it  is  for  an  average  high-school  freshman  really  to  understand  nega- 
live  quantities.  What  philosophy,  within  the  reach  of  such  pupils,  will 
convince  them,  e.  g.,  that  the  product  of  two  negative  quantities  will 
he  positive  ?  The  book  says  so,  the  teacher  corroborates  it,  therefore 
it  must  be  true  and  must  be  accepted.  Is  this,  however,  the  way  to 
develop  self-reliant  and  independent  thinkers  ?  How  difficult  it  was 
for  the  human  raind  to  grasp  the  idea  of  negative  quantities,  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  so  many  centuries  elapsed  before  they  were 
considered.  Even  Cardan,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  A.  D  ,  did  much  for  algebra  and,  among  other  things,  proved 
that  the  imaginary  roots  of  equations  always  occur  in  pairs,  under- 
stood negative  quantities  so  little,  that,  in  discussing  negative  roots, 
he  would  assign  no  reason  to  these  "sophistic  "  quantities,  which  he 
said  were  ingenious,  though  useless.  It  therefore  seems  rational 
that  the  minds  of  the  pupils  will  need  some  careful  preliminary 
training  to  enable  them  to  cope  with  this  subject,  and  in  no  way  can 
this  be  better  effected  than  by  means  of  geometry. 

With  the  concrete  line,  angle,  etc  ,  before  his  eyes,  the  pupil  will 
soon  learn  to  distinguish  the  force  of  a  difference  of  direction;  he 
will  learn  to  feel  the  value  of  the  zero-point,  and  thus  the  road  will 
be  paved  toward  a  clearer  comprehension  of  negative  quantities. 

There  are  many  other  questions  in  algebra  which  would  be  less 
difficult  for  ihe  teacher  to  explain,  and  for  the  pupil  to  understand, 
if  the  latter  had  a  geometrical  training  as  a  foundation.  Which,  for 
instance,  is  easier  to  comprehend; — the  computation  of  areas,  or  the 
solution  of  an  affected  quadratic  equation  ?  Certainly  the  former, 
and  yet  the  latter  is  nearly  always  taught  first. 
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In  Europe  the  force  of  these  arguraenis  has  been  recognized,  and 
in  the  schools  of  Germany  geometry  is  inv^ariably  presented  to  the 
pupil  before  algebra.  It  has  always  been  surprising  to  me  that  we 
should  pursue  the  opposite  course;  but  it  has  pleased  me  to  see  that 
some  of  our  leading  educators  favor  the  plan  of  having  geometry 
precede  algebra  in  the  curriculum  of  our  schools.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  from  Mr.  W.  G.  Spencer: — *'  How- 
ever excellent  arithmetic  may  be  as  an  instrument  for  strengthening 
the  intellectual  powers,  geometry  is  far  more  so;  for  as  it  is  easier 
to  see  the  relation  of  surface  to  surface»  and  of  line  to  line,  than  of 
one  number  to  another,  so  it  is  easier  to  induce  a  habit  of  reasoning 
by  means  of  geometry  than  it  is  by  means  of  arithmetic."  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  may  safety  follow  in  paths  that  have  been  so  well  indi- 
cated. 

In  determining  hoiv  geometery  should  be  taught,  we  must  first 
clearly  see  what  object  is  to  be  attained  by  its  study.  It  is  a  lament- 
able fact  that  there  should  still  exist  so  little  unity  of  action  between 
our  educational  institutions  of  various  grades.  Usually  the  high- 
school  demands  a  regular  examination  of  the  grammar-school  grad- 
uates, before  admitting  them,  while  the  colleges  in  turn  demand  an 
examination  of  the  high  school  graduates.  In  consequence  of  this, 
we  often  have  the  sad  result  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  main  object  of 
the  various  branches  of  study,  and  that  the  pupil  receives  instruction 
in  them,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  pass  these  examinations.  This 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  reasons  by  which  we  may  account  for  the 
perverse  and  irrational  manner  in  which  geometry  is  taught  in  so 
maoy  of  our  schools.  Though  every  teacher  of  mathematics, 
especially  of  geometry,  will  acknowledge  that  his  object  is  to  develop 
the  reasoning  faculty  of  his  pupils,  nevertheless,  in  practice,  many 
teach  it  in  a  manner  by  which  that  object  cannot  be  best  attained.  I 
have,  in  fact,  had  teachers  tell  me  that  they  were  obliged  to  teach 
geometry  by  the  **  cram-method,"  in  order  to  prepare  the  pupils  for 
passing  certain  examinations  By  this  method^  however,  we  shall 
chiefly  train  the  memory  of  the  pupils,  as  Mr.  J.  W.  Mac  Donald  has 
so  admirably  shown  in  his  little  book:  "  Geometry  in  the  Secondary 
Schools."  In  this  book  a  method  is  recommended  which  can  only 
be  crowned  by  the  best  of  results  This  is  the  method  of  original 
demonstration,  a  method  I  myself  have  successfully  adopted  and 
tested  for  several  years.  Instead  of  tracing  out  and  memorizing  the 
reasoning  processes  of  another,  the  pupil  is  by  this  method  obliged 
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to  discover  the  definitions  and  to  work  out  the  proofs  for  himself 
while  it  remains  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  guide  him  judiciously 
in  this,  and  to  present  the  matter  to  him  in  a  well-graded  log^ical 
sequence. 

We  will  suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  class  is  just  beginning  the 
consideration  of  triangles,  Most  of  the  pupils  will  know  what  a 
triangle  is,  and  it  remains  to  study  and  classify  the  various  kinds  of 
triangles.  Instead  of  telling  the  pupils  the  names  and  definitions,  I 
send  one  to  the  board  to  draw  a  triangle.  Another  pupil  will  draw 
another  triangle  of  different  shape,  and  so  on,  until  either  the  in- 
ventive faculty  of  the  class  is  exhausted,  or  we  have  an  example  of 
each  kind  of  triangle.  We  then  study  these  various  triangles,  to  see 
wherein  they  differ,  and  only  after  the  class  has  gained  such  a 
knowledge,  would  I  give  to  the  pupils  the  names  of  the  triangles, 
leaving  it  however  again  to  the  class  to  formulate  the  definitions. 
In  this  manner  the  pnpils  will  not  only  learn  to  think  correctly,  but 
also  to  express  their  thoughts  correctly.  Sometimes  the  progress 
may  seem  rather  slow,  but  by  patient  perseverance  much  better  re- 
sults will  be  obtained  in  the  end.  Some  such  results,  that  have 
seemed  of  special  importance  to  me,  are  the  following. 

In  the  first  place,  an  independence  of  thought  will  be  developed 
in  the  pupils.  When  they  begin  to  see  that  they  can  find  the  de- 
monstrations of  propositions  without  the  help  of  books  or  much,  if 
any,  aid  from  the  teacher;  when  they  furthermore  perceive  the  sub- 
ject unfold  before  their  eyes,  and  begin  to  recognize  how  each  step 
is  a  link  in  a  long  chain  of  evidence,  they  will  gradually  awaken  lo 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  working  for  the  school  or  the  teacher,  but 
that  there  is  something  beyond  this.  They  will  grow  more  inter- 
ested in  their  work,  and  will  learn  to  know  certain  things,  because 
they  themselves  have  found  out  the  reason  for  them.  The  force  of 
this  argument  has  frequently  been  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind 
by  finding  that  after  some  work  in  geometry  the  pupils  would  be 
less  willing  to  accept  any  statements  simply  on  authority.  If  they 
did  not  understand  the  reasons,  they  would  ask  them  of  me,  some- 
times, indeed,  asking  questions  that  were  rather  puzzling,  though 
nearly  always  of  a  sensible  nature. 

The  same  spirit  of  independence  I  have  seen  revealed  in  another 
manner.  When,  for  example,  the  pupils  would  for  any  reason  think 
that  I  was  about  to  give  them  any  aid  in  a  proposition,  they  would 
beg  me  not  to  do  so,  as  they  wished  themselves  to  find  the  solution. 
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I  think,  also,  that  by  means  of  geometry,  taught  in  the  manner 
recommended,  better  than  in  any  other  way,  those  pupils  may  be 
reached  who,  with  good  capabilities,  have  either  fallen  into  bad 
habits  of  thought  or  have  never  had  good  habits,  and  therefore  may 
seem  sluggish  or  inattentive.  If  we  begin  early  enough  in  this 
direction,  and  have  a  little  patience,  the  fault,  I  am  sure,  may  be 
removed.  There  is,  however,  another  result,  whose  bearings  are 
well  worth  studying. 

The  proofs,  as  we  find  them  in  Euclid  and  in  many  of  our  text- 
books, give  the  reasoning  by  which  the  results  are  reached,  entirely 
in  a  synthetical  manner,  without  any  analysis.  This  seems  to  me 
even  a  greater  objection  to  their  use  than  the  fact  that  they  tempt 
the  pupils  to  trust  to  their  memory  rather  than  to  their  reasoning 
powers.  For  if  these  proofs  gave  the  analytical  process  by  which 
ihcir  author  obtained  his  results,  the  pupils  might  gradyally  learn  to 
analyse  from  studying  examples,  whereas  now  very  many  simply 
memorize  a  proof  of  whose  origin  they  have  no  idea.  The  method 
of  original  demonstration,  on  the  other  hand,  compels  the  pupils  to 
analyse  the  propositions,  and  in  this  manner  they  are  subjected  to  a 
mental  discipline  which  is  invaluable.  My  boys,  for  example,  when 
they  have  occasion  to  prove  the  equality  of  two  lines  or  angles,  will 
immediately  attempt  to  find  or  to  construct  two  equal  triangles 
which  shall  contain  these  lines  or  angles.  They  thus  gain  very  clear 
ideas  as  to  why  they  draw  certain  accessory  lines,  and  will  learn  to 
see  the  connecting  link  between  the  hypothesis  and  the  conclusion. 
I  find  it  a  very  useful  practice  in  each  case  to  have  the  boys  write 
out  the  hypothesis  and  conclusion  of  a  proposition,  before  attempt- 
ing the  proof.  This  will  accustom  them  to  examine  carefully  what 
they  are  to  do  and  the  means  they  have  with  which  to  do  it.  It  will 
ixcadily  be  seen  of  how  great  an  advantage  such  preliminary  training 
|\vill  be  to  the  pupils  in  solving  problems  in  arithmetic  and  algebra. 

The  spirit  of  analysis,  which  may  be  created  and  stimulated  by 
means  of  geometry,  will  be  of  much  greater  importance  to  the 
pupils  than  the  actual  amount  of  geometry  they  learn.  It  accus- 
toms them  to  attack  any  new  subject  in  an  orderly  and  systematic 
manner,  to  group  new  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  and  to  make  good 
use  of  what  they  have  already  learned.  It  is  a  condition  of  mind 
which  will  be  alike  useful  to  the  professional  man,  the  business  man» 
.and  the  artisan. 
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There  may  be  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  attaining  the  end  in 
view,  but  they  are  incoraparably  less  than  the  difficulties  which  con- 
front us  in  using  the  old  methods,  while  the  results  are  of  a  much 
higher  order.  The  objection  has  been  raised,  that  it  would  take  too 
much  time  to  teach  geometry  by  this  method,  but  that  cannot  hold. 
For  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  will  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  pupils 
to  cover  the  ground  of  one  chapter  in  this  manner  than  of  half  a 
dozen  in  the  old,  I  have  found  my  own  results  to  refute  the  objec- 
tion. Last  September  I  started  a  class  of  boys,  ages  la  to  14  years, 
in  geometry.  We  used  no  books,  and  found  very  little  outside 
work  necessary;  but,  with  three  recitations  of  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  each,  weekly,  we  have  covered  the  following  grounds: — The 
fundamental  properties  of  rectilineal  figures,  triangles,  quadrilater- 
als, and  polygons,  the  study  of  areas,  and  part  of  the  work  on  the 
circle.  This  subject  will  be  completed  in  a  few  weeks,  and  I  expect 
to  finish  the  subject  of  proportion  before  I  close  in  June.  The 
boys  have  been  greatly  interested,  have  shown  a  remarkable  progress 
in  thought-power,  but  have  in  no  way  been  overta.xcd  or  burdened. 
An  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  the  work  must  be  adapted  to  the 
psychical  development  of  the  pupils. 

I  therefore  advocate  the  following:  Geometry  should  not  only 
precede  the  study  of  algebra,  but  should  be  introduced  into  our 
gram  mar- grades.  Far  from  being  an  extra  burden  to  the  pupils,  it 
wiil,  if  two  or  three  hours  weekly  be  devoted  to  it  during  the  eighth 
and  ninth  grades,  greatly  facilitate  the  work  in  arithmetic  and  other 
branches.  It  will  also  give  the  large  majority  of  pupils,  who  never 
enter  the  high  school,  a  mental  discipline  which  could  be  gained 
neither  through  arithmetic  nor  in  any  other  manner,  while  those 
pupils  who  do  pursue  higher  courses  of  study,  will  be  prepared  to 
advance  more  normally  and  rapidly,  and  the  work  of  the  high 
school  will  be  better  and  of  a  higher  order.  The  time  seems  pro- 
pitious; form  study  is  being  introduced  in  the  primary  school  work, 
and  in  such  a  manner  the  pupils  will  be  prepared  for  the  more 
advanced  work.  To  give  the  pupils  the  discipline  desired  and  to 
gain  our  end,  geometry  must  be  taught  by  the  method  of  original 
demonstration.  Let  this  be  done  and,  1  am  confident,  we  shall 
have  vastly  better  results  than  are  now  obtained  in  the  majority  of 
cases. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  COURSE  IN  ELEMENTARY 
INSTRUCTION  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 


PROF.   H.  E,  ARMSTRONG, 


[We  give  below,  in  somewhat  abridged  form,  the  Suggestions  for  a  Course  of  Ele- 
meotary  Instruction  in  Physical  Science,  presented  by  Professor  H.  E.  Armstrong, 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
and  approved  by  that  Association.  In  them  will  be  found  jnuch  that  is  not  new, 
but  they  are  in  all  cases  definite  and  practical,  they  represent  the  views  of  an  im- 
portant body  of  men,  and  they  give  an  insight  into  the  methods  and  conditions  of 
science  teaching  in  British  schools. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  quote  one  sentence  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry,  a  sentence  that  cannot  be  kept  too  constantly  in  view  by  teachers 
and  friends  of  education  everywhere.  "  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  that  ele- 
mentary physical  science  should  be  taught  from  the  first  as  a  branch  of  mental  eda- 
cation,  and  not  mainly  as  useful  knowledge." — Editor  of  The  AcjuDEMY.] 

Chemistry  as  usually  taught  loses  greatly  in  educational  value  be- 
cause pupils  are  told,  more  often  than  not,  that  *  so  and  so  is  the 
case,'  instead  of  being  taught  hmv  it  has  been  found  out  that  such  is 
the  case  ;  indeed  that  which  has  to  be  proved  is  usually  taken  for 
granted.  Practical  chemistry  has  hitherto,  as  a  rule,  been  interpreted 
to  mean  the  preparation  of  a  few  gases,  &c.,  and  the  analysis  of 
simple  salts.  Much  useful  information  may  be  and  is  occasionally 
imparled  during  the  performance  of  exercises  of  this  kind,  but  the 
tendency  undoubtedly  is  for  analysis  to  degenerate  into  a  mechanical 
drill,  and,  looking  at  the  question  from  the  practical  point  of  view, 
and  considering  what  is  the  general  outcome  of  such  teaching,  prob- 
ably we  are  bound  to  agree  that  the  results  thus  far  obtained  are 
usually  unsatisfactory.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  to  devise  a  course 
sufficiently  simple  both  in  conception  and  when  carried  into  practice, 
the  cost  of  which  is  not  too  great. 

Stage  \, — Lessons  on  common  and  familiar  objects. 

The  first  stage  of  instruction  must  be  one  of  simple  object  lessons, 
but  these  should  have  an  intimate  relation  to  the  child's  surround- 
ings, and  should  be  made  the  pegs  on  which  to  hang  many  a  tale. 
Probably  the  most  satisfactory  and  practical  mode  of  commencing  is 
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to  get  children  to  draw  up  lists  of  familiar  and  common  object  un- 
der various  heads,  such  as 

Natural  objects. 

Things  used  in  building  construction. 

Things  from  which  household  furniture  is  made,  or  which  are  in 
daily  use. 

Things  used  as  clothing. 

Food  materials. 

The  chiidren  should  be  induced  to  describe  these  from  observa- 
tion as  far  as  possible  ;  to  classify  them  according  to  their  origio 
into  mineral  and  animal  and  vegetable  or  organic  ;  and  occasion 
should  be  taken  at  this  stage  to  give  by  means  of  reading  lessons 
and  demonstrations  as  much  information  as  possible  about  the  differ- 
ent things,  their  origin^  how  made,  and  their  uses.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  this  way  a  great  deal  of  geography  and  natural  history 
i^Naturkunde)  might  be  taught  in  an  attractive  manner.  Geikie's 
'  Science  Primer  on  Physical  Geography  '  is  the  type  of  book  which 
may  be  worked  through  with  great  advantage  at  this  stage. 

Stage  II. — Lessons  in  measurement. 

This  stage  should  be  entered  upon  as  soon  as  children  have  learnt 
the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  are  able  to  add,  subtract,  multiply 
and  divide— and  to  use  decimals. 

Lineal  measurements  may  be  first  made,  using  both  an  English 
foot-rule  with  the  inch  subdivided  in  various  ways  and  a  metric  rule 
subdivided  into  milimetres.  In  this  way  the  relation  of  the  two 
scales  is  soon  insensibly  learnt. 

Measurements  of  rectangular  figures  and  the  calculation  of  their 
areas  may  then  be  made. 

After  this  the  use  of  the  balance  may  be  taught,  and  the  relation 
between  the  English  and  French  systems  may  be  learnt  by  weighing 
the  same  objects  with  the  two  kinds  of  weights.  Use  may  then  be 
made  of  the  balance  in  determining  the  areas  of  irregular  figures  by 
cutting  out  rectangular  and  irregular  figures  from  the  same  card- 
board or  thin  sheet  metal,  and  weighing  these,  &c. 

Solid  figures  are  next  studied  ;  a  number  of  cubes  made  from  the 
same  wood  having  been  measured,  their  volumes  are  then  calculated, 
and  the  results  thus  obtained  are  compared  with  those  which  are 
obtained  on  weighing  the  cubes.  The  dimensions  and  weights  of 
cubes  made  from  different  woods  or  other  materials  are  then  ascer* 


tained,  and  thus  it  is  observed  that  diffierent  materials  differ  in 
density.  The  study  of  the  nlative  density  of  things  generally  is  then 
entered  upon.  The  ordinary  method  is  easily  learnt  and  used  by 
children,  a  suitable  bottle  being  provided  by  filing  a  nick  down  the 
stopper  of  a  common  two-ounce  rarrow  mouth  bottle;  it  may  then 
be  shown  that  the  same  results  are  obtained  by  the  hydrostatic 
method  of  weighing  in  air  and  water,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  lead 
children  to  understand  this  latter  method  after  they  have  determined 
the  heights  of  balancing  columns  ol  liquids  such  as  turpentine, 
water  and  saturated  brine,  of  which  they  have  previously  ascertained 
the  relative  density.  These  hydrostatic  experiments  are  of  value  at 
a  later  stage  in  considering  the  effects  of  atmospheric  pressure. 

By  determining  the  dimensions  of  a  cube  and  the  weight  of  the 
water  which  it  will  displace,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  point  out 
that  if  the  results  are  expressed  in  cubic  centimetres  and  grams 
respectively,  there  is  a  practical  agreement  between  the  numbers, 
and  hence,  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  the  relationship  between  its  measures  and  weights  ;  the  irration- 
ality of  the  English  system  may  then  be  explained. 

The  relative  densities  of  a  large  number  of  common  substances 
having  been  ascertained,  the  results  may  be  tabulated  and  then  the 
value  of  the  data  as  criteria  maybe  insisted  on  ;  as  an  illustration  of 
their  value,  quartz,  flint,  sand  and  gravel  pebbles  may  be  selected. 
The  children  having  determined  their  relative  densities,  the  agree- 
ment between  the  results  may  be  pointed  out  and  the  identity  of  the 
material  explained.  By  drawing  perpendiculars  corresponding  in 
height  to  the  densities  of  various  substances,  a  graphic  representa- 
lion  is  obtained,  which  serves  to  bring  out  the  value  of  the  graphic 
method  of  representation. 

A  very  valuable  exercise  to  introduce  at  this  stage  is  based  on  the 
well-known  fact  that  in  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  things 
appear  moist ;  a  musUn  bag  full  of  seaweed  may  be  hung  up  under 
cover  but  freely  exposed,  and  may  then  be  weighed  daily  at  a  given 
time  ;  simultaneously  the  state  of  the  weather,  direction  of  the  wind, 
the  height  of  the  barometer,  and  the  state  of  the  wet  and  dry  bulb 
thermometer  may  be  noted  ;  on  tabulating  the  results,  and  especially 
if  the  graphic  method  be  employed,  the  variations  and  their  relation- 
ship will  be  noticeable. 

The  thermometer,  having  thus  become  a  familiar  instrument,  may^ 
be  used  to  examine  melting  ice  and  boiling  water  ;  the  construction 
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of  both  the  Centigrade  and  Fahrenheit  thermometers  may  then  be 
explained,  and  the  effect  of  heat  on  bodies  made  clear.  The  density 
of  ice  and  of  water  at  various  temperatures  may  then  be  determined, 
a  Sprengel  tube — which  is  easily  made — being  used  for  warm  water; 
the  bursting  of  pipes  in  winter,  the  formation  of  ice  on  the  surface 
of  water,  &c.,  may  then  be  explained.  Afterwards  simple  determin- 
ations of  the  heat  capacity  of  a  few  metals,  &c.,  and  of  the  latent 
heat  of  water  and  steam,  may  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  direc- 
tions given  in  a  book  such  as  Worthington's  'Practical  Physics.' 

Stage  III. — Studies  of  the  effect  of  heat  on  things  in  general;  of 
their  behaviour  when  burnt. 

As  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  heat  alters  most 
things,  the  effect  of  heat  on  things  in  general  should  be  studied;  in 
the  first  instance  qualitatively,  but  subsequently,  and  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, quantitatively.  Bits  of  the  common  metals  may  be  heated  in 
the  bowl  of  an  ordinary  clay  pipe  plunged  into  a  clear  place  in  any 
ordinary  fire,  or  in  such  a  pipe  or  a  small  iron  spoon  over  a  gas 
flame.  The  difference  in  fusibility  is  at  once  apparent,  and  in  the 
case  of  metals  like  iron  and  copper,  it  is  noticeable  that  although 
fusion  does  not  take  place,  a  superficial  change  is  produced;  the 
gradual  formation  of  a  skin  on  the  surface  of  fused  lead  and  tin  is 
also  easily  perceived.  Observations  like  this  become  of  great  im- 
portance at  a  later  stage,  and  mdeed  serve  to  suggest  further  experi- 
ments ;  this  is  a  point  of  special  importance,  and  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  stage  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  inculcating  habits 
of  correct  observation;  the  effect  should  first  be  recorded  by  the 
pupil,  the  notes  should  then  be  discussed  and  their  incompleteness 
pointed  out,  and  they  should  afterwards  be  re-written.  The  fusi- 
bility of  substances  which  are  not  affected  when  heated  in  the 
tobacco  pipe  may  be  tested  by  heating  them  with  a  Fletcher  gas 
blowpipe  on  charcoal,  and  by  healing  tittle  bits  of  wire  or  foil  in 
such  a  flame  it  is  easy  for  children  to  discover  the  changes  which 
metals  undergo  when  burnt,  especially  in  cases  such  as  that  of  zinc 
or  copper  or  iron. 

The  further  study  of  the  effect  of  heat  should  be  quantitative,  and 
may  well  commence  with  water.  It  being  observed  that  water  dis- 
appears on  healing,  water  may  be  put  into  a  clock  glass  or  glass  dish 
placed  on  a  water  bath  (small  saucepan);  it  evaporates  and  it  is  then 
observed  that  something  is  left     A  known  quantity  of  water  by 
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weight  or  volume  is  therefore  evaporated  and  the  residue  weighed. 
This  leads  to  the  discovery  that  water  contains  something  in  solu- 
tion. The  question  then  naturally  arises,  What  about  the  water  that 
escapes  ?  So  the  steam  is  condensed  and  the  distilled  water  evapo- 
rated. The  conception  of  pure  water  is  thus  acquired.  An  experi- 
ment or  two  on  dissolution — using  salt  and  sugar— may  then  be  in- 
troduced, a  water  oven  or  even  an  air  oven  (a  small  F'lelcher  oven) 
kept  at  a  known  temperature  being  used,  and  the  residue  dried  until 
the  weight  is  constant.  Rain  and  sea-water  may  next  be  examined; 
the  results  afford  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  origin  of  rain 
and  of  accounting  for  the  presence  of  such  a  large  quantity  of  dis- 
solved matter  in  sea-water.  Then  the  various  common  food  mate- 
rials may  be  systematically  studied,  commencing  with  milk;  they 
should  first  be  dried  in  the  oven,  then  carbonized  and  the  amount  of 
char  determined,  then  burnt  and  the  percentage  of  ashes  determined. 
A  small  platinum  dish,  15  to  20  grams  in  weight,  is  required  for  these 
experiments,  and  a  gas  muffle  furnace  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  burn- 
ing the  char  and  in  oxidising  metals.  In  addition  to  the  discipline 
afforded  by  such  experiments  a  large  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion is  acquired,  and  the  all  important  fact  is  established  that  food 
materials  generally  are  combustible  substances.  Afterwards  mineral 
substances  are  examined  in  a  similar  manner,  such  as  sand,  clay^ 
chalk,  sulphur,  &c.,  and  then  metals  such  as  lead,  copper,  tin  and 
iron  may  be  studied;  their  increase  in  weight  is  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  inalterability  of  substances  like  sand  and  salt,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  Chalk,  from  which  lime 
is  made  by  burning,  is  found  to  occupy  a  middle  position,  losing 

,  somewhat  in  weight  when  strongly  heated.  The  exceptional  be- 
haviour of  coal  among  mineral  substances,  and  of  salt  among  food 

'  materials  is  shown  to  be  capable  of  explanation  inasmuch  as  coal  is 
in  reality  a  vegetable  and  salt  a  mineral  substance;  but  sulphur  re- 
mains an  instance  of  exceptional  behaviour  requiring  explanation. 
It  is  not  exceptional  in  being  combustible,  as  metals  tike  magnesium 
and  tine  are  combustible,  but  in  affording  no  visible  product.  The 
smell  of  burning  sulphur,  however,  serves  to  suggest  that  perhaps 
after  all  there  is  a  something  formed  which  is  an  invisible  substance 
possessed  of  an  odour,  and  then  follows  quite  naturally  the  sugges- 
tion that  perhaps  in  other  cases  where  no  visible  or  perceptible  pro- 
duct is  obtained — as  on  burning  charcoal,  for  instance — there  may 
nevertheless  be  a  product.     Whereas,  therefore,  in  Stage  I.  the  pupil 
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will  have  learnt  to  appreciate  the  existence  of  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
stances, and  will  have  gained  the  power  of  describing  their  outward 
appearance  more  or  less  fully;  and  in  Stage  II.  having  learnt  how  to 
measure  and  weigh,  will  acquire  the  habit  of  determining  by  measure- 
ment certain  properties  of  substances,  and  will  thus  be  in  a  position 
to  express  in  exact  terms  the  kind  of  differences  observed;  in  Stage 
III.  the  pupil  will  be  led  to  see  that  profound  changes  lake  place  on 
burning  substances,  and  that  these  changes  involve  something  more 
than  the  destruction  of  the  things  burnt.  The  foundation  is  thus 
laid  for  the  study  of  change,  /.  ^.,  chemical  studies  proper. 

Stage  I V.—  The  problem  stage. 

Many  of  the  changes  observed  in  the  course  of  the  experiments 
made  in  Stage  III.  might  be  examined  and  their  nature  determined, 
but  the  best  to  take  first  is  a  very  fanniliar  case,  that  of  the  rusting 
of  iron. 

Problem  I.  Ta  determine  what  happens  when  iron  rusts. — The 
pupil  must  be  led  in  the  first  instance  to  realize  that  a  problem  is  to 
be  solved  and  that  the  detective's  method  must  be  adopted  and  a 
clue  sought  for.  It  is  a  familiar  observation  that  iron  rusts,  espec- 
ially when  wet;  what  happens  to  the  iron,  why  does  it  rust,  is  the 
iron  alone  concerned  in  the  change  ?  No  information  can  be  gained 
by  looking  at  it — perhaps  the  balance  which  has  brought  to  light  so 
much  in  Stage  III.  may  be  of  service,  so  the  iron  is  allowed  to  rust 
in  such  a  manner  that  any  change  in  weight  can  be  observed.  A  few 
grams  of  iron  filings  or  borings  are  put  on  to  a  weighed  saucer  or 
clock  glass  along  with  a  bit  of  stiff  brass  or  copper  wire  to  be  used 
as  a  stirrer;  the  iron  is  weighed,  then  moistened  and  exposed  under 
a  paper  cover  to  keep  off  dust^  preferably  in  a  warm  place;  it  is  kept 
moist  and  occasionally  stirred.  After  a  few  days  it  is  dried  in  the 
oven  and  then  weighed.  The  weight  is  greater.  Something  from 
someiohere  has  been  added  to  the  iron.  Thus  the  clue  is  gained.  Where 
did  this  something  come  from  ?  The  fact  that  when  a  tumbler,  for  in- 
stance.is  plunged  mouth  downwards  into  water  the  water  does  not  en- 
ter, and  that  on  gradually  tilting  the  tumbler  to  one  side  something 
escapes — viz.  air— at  once  affords  a  demonstration  of  the  presence  of 
air  in  the  space  around  us  The  iron  rusted  in  this  air,  but  was  kept 
moist»  so  it  may  have  taken  up  the  something  from  either  the  air  or 
the  water.  To  ascertain  whether  the  air  takes  part  in  the  rusting, 
some  iron  borings  are  tied  up  in  a  bit  of  muslin  and  the  bag  is  hung 
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from  a  wire  stand  placed  in  a  jar  full  of  water  and  a  so-called  empty 
(pickle)  bottle,  which  in  reality  is  full  of  air,  is  inverted  over  the 
iron;  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  as  the  iron  rusts,  the  water  is 
observed  to  rise  until  it  occupies  about  one-fifth  of  the  bottle  (deter- 
mined by  measuring  or  w^eighing  the  water);  the  something  added 
to  the  iron  during  rusting  appears  therefore  to  come  from  the  air, 
and  the  ail  important  fact  is  thus  discovered  that  the  rusting  is  a 
change  in  which  i^ot  the  iron  alone,  but  also  the  air,  is  concerned. 
The  experiment  is  several  times  repeated,  fresh  iron  being  used  with 
the  same  air  and  the  same  iron  put  in  succession  into  fresh  portions 
air,  but  of  the  same  result  is  always  obtained:  whence  it  follows 
that  whatever  it  is  in  the  air  which  lakes  part  in  the  rusting,  the  air 
as  a  whole  is  not  active.  The  changes  previously  observed  to  take 
place  when,  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  fi:c.,  were  heated  in  air,  are  then 
recalled;  as  the  metals  were  found  to  increase  in  weight  it  would  ap- 
pear probable  that  in  these  cases  of  change  also  the  air  was  con- 
cerned. 

These  results  at  once  suggest  the  question,  What  is  air?  So  much 
having  been  learnt  by  studying  the  change  which  iron  undergoes  in 
rusting,  other  changes  which  happen  in  air  therefore  are  next  studied. 

Problem  II.  To  determine  the  nature  of  the  changes  tvhich  take 
place  en  burning  substances  in  air. — The  use  of  phosphorus  is  in- 
troduced by  reference  to  a  match.  Phosphorus  is  then  burnt  under 
a  bell  jar  over  water  and  the  result  noted:  the  disappearance  of  some 
of  the  air  again  shows  that  the  air  is  concerned.  The  fact  that  phos- 
phorus smokes  when  taken  out  of  the  water  in  which  it  is  always 
kept  suggests  that  some  change  is  going  on,  so  a  stick  of  phospho- 
rus is  exposed  in  air  as  in  the  previous  experiment  with  iron:  soon 
one-fifth  has  disappeared  and  the  phosphorous  then  ceases  to  smoke. 
The  quantitative  sxmWaniy  of  the  two  results  suggests  that  iron  and 
phosphorus  behave  alike  towards  air  and  vice  versd,  and  serves  to  con- 
firm the  idea  that  some  constituent  of  the  air  present  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  one  fifth  is  active.  But  nothing  is  to  be  taken  for 
gTAated,  so  iron  is  exposed  in  the  phosphorus  air  residue  and  phos- 
phorus in  the  iron-air  residue:  as  no  change  occurs  there  is  no  room 
left  for  doubt.  Recalling  the  experiments  in  which  various  metals 
were  burnt  in  air  in  order  to  determine  whether  in  these  cases  the 
same  constituent  of  the  air  was  concerned  in  the  change,  air  from 
which  the  active  constituent  has  been  removed  by  means  of  iron  is 
passed  through  a  heated   tube  containing   bits  of  the  metals:  no 
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change  is  obsen^ed,  so  it  is  evident  that  as  a  rule,  if  not  always,  one 
and  the  same  constituent  of  air  is  concerned.  The  experiments  with 
iron  and  phosphorus,  although  they  show  that  the  air  is  concerned 
in  the  changes  which  are  observed  to  take  place,  do  not  afford  any 
information  whether  or  no  the  water  which  is  also  present  is  con- 
cerned in  the  change.  Phosphorus  is  therefore  burnt  in  a  *  Florence* 
flask  closed  with  a  rubber  stopper:  on  removing  the  stopper  under 
water  some  water  enters,  and  by  measuring  this  and  the  amount  of 
water  which  will  fil!  the  flask  the  same  result  is  obtained  as  in  the 
previous  cases.  To  be  certain  whether  in  this  case  anything  enters 
or  escapes  from  the  flask  it  is  weighed  before  and  after  the  phospho- 
rus is  burnt.  There  is  no  change  in  weight.  But  does  nothing  es- 
cape ?  Yes,  much  heat;  when  it  follows  that  heat  is  not  material: 
that,  although  some  of  the  air  disappears,  it  is  merely  because  it  has 
become  affixed  to  or  absorbed  by  something  else.  This  has  been 
proved  in  the  case  of  the  rusting  iron  and  the  burnt  metals.  To  ob- 
tain indisputable  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  phosphorus  this  is  burnt 
in  a  current  of  air  in  a  tube  loosely  filled  with  asbestos  to  retain  the 
smoke:  the  weight  is  found  to  increase.  The  observation  that  the 
phosphorus  ceases  to  burn  after  a  time  suggests  the  introduction  of  a 
burning  taper  into  the  residue  left  by  iron,  &c. ;  it  is  found  to  be  ex- 
tinguished. Then  a  caudle  and  subsequently  a  gas  flame  may  be  burnt 
in  a  bell  jar  full  of  air  over  water.  Reversed  combustion  may  then 
be  demonstrated  in  order  to  fully  illustrate  the  reciprocal  character  of 
the  phenomena.  Thus  it  is  ascertained  that  all  ordinary  cases  of 
combustion  are  changes  in  which  the  air,  and  not  the  air  as  a  whole 
but  a  panicuiar  constituent,  is  concerned^  and  no  doubt  remains  that 
the  same  constituent  is  always  active,  but  active  under  different  con- 
ditions; it  is  realized  also  that  the  production  of  heat  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  union  of  the  substance  burnt  with  the  active  substance 
in  air.  The  experiment  of  exposing  phosphorus  in  air  affords  the 
opportunity  of  demonstrating  the  evolution  of  heat  even  in  a  case 
where  no  visible  combustion  occurs,  as  the  phosphorus  is  always 
observed  to  melt.  At  this  stage  careful  note  should  be  taken  of  the 
appearance  of  the  different  products  of  combustion  and  of  a  change 
such  as  that  which  occurs  when  the  product  from  phosphorus  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air. 

Proulem  III.  To  separate  the  activf  from  the  inactive  constituent  of 
air. — It  now  has  become  of  importance  to  get  this  active  constituent 
of  the  air  by  itself^  and  the  question  arises  whether  it  cannot  be  scp- 
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arated  from  one  of  the  metals  or  other  substances  with  which  it  has 
been  found  to  combine.  The  pupil  is  therefore  told  to  collect  in- 
formation about  the  different  subjects  formed  by  burning  metals,  &c. 
— whether  they  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  to  work  with, 
&c.  Iron  rust  and  iron  scale  are  easily  obtainable,  and  so  is  copper 
scale;  zinc  is  burnt  to  produce  zinc  white  which  is  used  as  paint j 
lead  is  also  burnt  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  this  case  it  appears  that 
one  or  other  of  two  substances  is  formed — litharge  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, red  lead  at  a  low  temperature.  This  peculiarity  of  lead 
suggests  the  study  of  the  two  products  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
the  clue  to  a  method.  Weighed  quantities  of  the  litharge  and  red 
lead  are  heated;  it  is  observed  that  only  the  latter  changes  in  appear- 
ance and  that  it  loses  weight.  But  what  does  it  lose  ?  It  was  formed 
by  merely  roasting  lead  in  the  air  and  the  something  which  it  loses 
must  therefore  have  been  derived  from  the  air.  If  the  red  lead  is 
heated  in  a  tube  a  gas  is  given  off  which  is  collected  and  tested — 
how?  with  a  taper  or  glowing  splinter  as  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
the  gas  will  support  combustion  if,  as  is  to  be  expected,  it  is  the  active 
constituent  of  air.  The  discoi'cry  of  the  active  constituent  of  air  is 
thus  made!  If  air  consists  of  this  gas  and  that  which  remains  after 
exposing  phosphorus  or  iron  in  air,  then  by  adding  to  such  residual 
air  as  much  of  the  gas  from  red  lead  as  was  withdrawn,  a'r  should 
be  re-obtained;  this  is  found  to  be  the  case.  The  names  of  the  two 
gases  are  no^ /or  tAc  first  time  stated,  and  an  easy  method  of  pre- 
paring oxygen  is  demonstrated,  such  as  that  of  heating  a  chlorate, 
but  without  any  explanation.  The  conclusion  previously  arrived  at 
that  probably  in  all  the  cases  previously  studied  of  changes  occurring 
in  air  the  oxygen  is  the  active  substance,  may  now  be  verified  by  burn- 
ing or  heating  in  oxygen  the  substances  which  had  been  burnt  in  air. 
The  comparison  of  the  densities  of  the  two  gases  with  that  of  air 
should  then  be  made. 

Problem  IV.  To  determine  what  happens  when  chalk  is  ifurnt  to  lime, 
— The  discovery  of  the  composition  of  the  air  in  the  course  of  experi- 
ments  made  with  the  object  of  determining  the  nature  of  certain 
changes  naturally  suggests  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  composition  of  other  things  by  studying  the  changes  which 
they  undergo.  Chalk  is  known  to  give  lime  when  burnt,  and  experi- 
ments  made  in  Stage  III.  have  indicated  that  chalk  loses  something 
when  burnt — the  idea  that  an  invisible  something  is  given  off  is 
>pecially  probable  after  the   experiments  with  red  lead  have  been 
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made;  so  it  is  decided  to  heat  chalk  strongly,  but  before  doing  this, 
chalk  and  lime  are  examined  comparatively.  Chalk  is  obser\'ed  not 
to  be  altered  by  water;  on  shaking  it  with  distilled  water  and  evap- 
orating some  of  the  filtered  liquid  in  a  weighed  dish,  very  little  resi- 
due is  obtained — so  it  is  established  that  it  is  but  very  slightly  sol- 
uble in  water.  Lime  is  slaked,  weighed  quantities  of  lime  and  water 
being  used;  the  retention  of  a  considerable  amount  of  water,  evenj 
after  exposing  the  slaked  lime  in  the  drying  oven,  shows  that  the 
slaking  involves  a  definite  change  in  composition — that  slaked  lime 
is  lime  and  water.  The  solubility  of  the  lime  is  next  determined 
and  found  to  be  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  chalk.  It  is 
found  that  chalk  is  but  very  slightly  altered  in  weight  when  heated 
over  a  gas  flame,  and  that  it  is  only  when  it  is  strongly  heated  that 
it  is  converted  into  lime;  so  the  chalk  is  strongly  heated  in  an  iron 
tube  in  a  Fletcher  blowpipe  furnace,  when  gas  is  freely  given  ofif,  and 
subsequently  it  is  found  that  the  chalk  has  become  lime.  The  gas 
is  tested  with  a  taper,  which  it  extinguishes,  so  it  cannot  be  oxygen, 
but  may  be  nitrogen;  its  density  is  therefore  compared  with  that  of 
nitrogen  and  found  to  be  greater,  so  evidently  it  is  a  peculiar  gas,  and 
may  be  called  chalk  gas.  If  chalk  consists  of  this  gas  and  lime,  it 
should  be  possible  to  reproduce  chalk  from  them ;  so  the  gas  is 
passed  through  a  small  weighed  tube  containing  lime,  and  the  tube 
is  found  to  get  heavier.  But  lime  and  chalk  are  so  much  alike  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  that  chalk  is  formed  ;  perhaps  dissolved  lime  will 
act  similarly;  the  gas  is  therefore  passed  into  or  shaken  up  with  lime 
water.  The  precipitate  which  forms  looks  like  chalk  and  probably 
is,  but  this  remains  to  be  decided.  The  discovery  of  this  behaviour 
of  chalk  gas  is  important  as  affording  a  means  of  again  comparing 
the  gas  from  chalk  with  nitrogen.  In  working  with  lime  water  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  noticing  that  a  film  forms  on  its  surface; 
by  exposing  a  quantity  of  the  lime  water  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  precipitate  is  obtained;  its  resemblance  to  chalk  is  noted,  and  the 
possible  presence  of  chalk  gas  in  air  is  thereby  suggested;  this  and 
the  precipitates  previously  obtained  are  collected,  dried,  and  then 
introduced  into  pieces  of  narrow  hard  glass  tubing,  connected  to 
wash  bottles  containing  lime  water,and  on  heating  strongly  by  means 
of  a  blow-pipe  flame,  while  air  is  sucked  through  to  carr)-  forward 
any  gas  into  the  lime  water,  the  white  precipitates  are  again  obtained, 
so  no  doubt  remains    that    the    original   precipitates    were  chalk. 
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Incidentally  the  discovery  is  thus  made  that  air  contains  something 
besides  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  viz.:  chalk  gas. 

It  being  thus  established  that  chalk  consists  of  two  things,  lime  and 
chalk  gas»  at  this  stage  it  is  pointed  out  how  firmly  these  two  consti- 
tuents hold  to  each  other  in  the  chalk.  The  absorption  of  the  gas 
by  the  lime — its  entire  disappearance  in  fact — is  commented  on. 
Accurate  determinations  of  the  loss  of  weight  on  heating  crystallised 
chalk  (calc  spar)  should  at  this  stage  be  carried  out  before  the  class, 
if  not  by  the  pupils,  so  that  the  numbers  may  be  quoted  and  that  it 
may  become  impressed  on  them  that  the  proportions  in  which  the 
lime  and  chalk  gas  are  present  is  constant.  Their  attention  may  be 
recalled  to  the  oxides  previously  studied,  it  being  pointed  out  that 
on  inspection  these  afford  no  indication  that  they  contain  oxygen; 
that  here  again  the  gas  entirely  loses  its  individuality  on  entering 
into  union  or  combination.  That  oxides  contain  their  constituents 
in  fixed  proportions  may  be  demonstrated  experimentally  by  oxidis- 
ing finely  divided  copper  and  determining  the  increase  in  weight, 
hme  being  used  as  drying  agent.  In  this  way  the  characteristics  of 
compounds  are  elucidated.  Then  the  comparison  may  be  made  with 
air  and  the  fact  made  clear  that  it  behaves  as  a  mere  mixture.  Still 
no  reference  should  be  made  to  elements. 

Problem  V.  To  determine  what  happens  tt*hen  organic  substances 
are  burnt, — The  experiments  thus  far  made  have  shown  that  phos- 
phorus and  a  number  of  metals  burn  in  the  air  because  they  combine 
with  the  oxygen,  forming  oxides,  heat  being  given  out  as  a  conse- 
quence; but  that  chalk  when  burnt  is  split  up  or  decomposed  into 
lime  and  chalk  gas,  this  result  being  a  consequence  of  the  heating 
alone,  the  air  having  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  remains  to  ascertain 
what  happens  when  organic  substances  are  burnt  as  these  give  no 
visible  product  beyond  a  little  ashes.  As  in  all  cases  when  vege- 
table or  animal  substances  are  burnt  a  certain  amount  of  'char'  is 
obtained,  which  then  gradually  burns  away  charcoal  or  coke  is  first 
studied.  It  having  been  discovered  that  the  oxygen  in  air  is  the 
active  cause  of  burning  in  many  cases,  it  appears  probable  that  the 
air  is  concerned  in  the  burning  of  charcoal,  coal,  «S:c.  As  when  once 
set  fire  to,  these  continue  to  burn,  the  charcoal  is  at  once  heated  in 
oxygen:  it  burns,  but  no  visible  product  is  formed;  it  therefore  fol- 
lows that  if  the  charcoal  is  oxidised  the  oxide  must  be  an  invisible 
gas.  How  is  this  to  be  tested  for  ?  What  gases  are  already  known 
to  the  pupil  ?     How  are  these  distinguished  ?    Oxygen  is  cvcluded. 
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Is  it  perhaps  nkrogen,  and  is  not  perhaps  the  nitrogen  in  air 
merely  used-up  oxygen  as  it  were,  produced  by  the  burning  of  J 
organic  substances  ?  Or  is  it  perhaps  that  gas  which  was  found 
in  the  air  along  with  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  which  turned  lime 
water  turbid?  This  last  being  an  easy  test  to  apply  is  at  once 
tried;  the  lime  water  is  rendered  turbid,  and  so  to  leave  no  doubt, 
a  sufficient  amount  of  the  gas  is  prepared  and  passed  into  lime 
water,  and  the  precipitate  is  collected:  it  is  found  to  give  oflf  chalk 
gas  when  heated,  and  when  the  loss  it  suffers  on  healing  is  deter- 
mined it  is  found  to  agree  with  that  suffered  by  the  precipitate  pre- 
pared from  chalk  gas.  Thus  the  discovery  is  made  that  chalk  gas 
is  an  oxide  of  carbon,  and  that  chalk  consists  of  at  least  three 
things. 

It  may  be  objected  that  to  make  the  experiment  in  this  manner 
takes  too  much  time;  but  to  this  it  may  be  answered  that  such  ex- 
periments are  precisely  similar  to  those  made  in  actual  practice, 
and  that  they  exercise  a  most  important  inlluence  in  teaching  the 
pupils  to  take  nothing  for  granted,  never  to  jump  at  conclusions, 
and  to  rest  satisfied  if  they  progress  surely,  however  slow  ihc  ad- 
vance may  be. 

The  char  from  a  number  of  organic  substances  may  now  be  burnt 
iu  oxygen,  and  the  gas  passed  into  lime  water;  chalk  gas  is  found 
in  every  case  to  be  a  product,  and  hence  the  presence  of  a  common 
constituent— carbon — in  all  is  established.  In  burning  substances 
such  as  sugar,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  noticing  the  formation 
of  a  liquid  product,  so  it  is  evident  that  chalk  gas  is  not  the  only 
product  of  their  combustion^  or  carbon  their  only  constituent. 

Food  materials  generally  having  been  found  to  contain  'carbon,* 
as  they  are  obviously  in  some  way  destroyed  within  the  body,  and  it 
is  known  that  air  is  necessary  for  life,  the  question  arises,  what 
becomes  of  food,  and  why  is  air  necessary  for  life  ?  Is  the  food, 
perhaps,  in  large  part  'burnt  up  '  within  the  body,  thus  accounting 
for  the  fact  that  our  bodies  are  always  warm  ?  The  characteristic 
product  of  combustion  of  carbonaceous  substances  is  therefore 
tested  for  by  breathing  into  lime  water.  The  discovery  thus  made 
affords  an  opportunity  for  a  digression  and  for  explaining  how 
plants  derive  their  carbon  from  the  air. 

Problem  VI.  To  determine  n>hat  happens  when  sulphur  is  burnt. — 
From  the  results  of  the  experiments  with  carbon,  it  appears  probable 
that  the  disappearance  of  sulphur  when  burnt  is  also  really  due  to 
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its  conversion  into  a  gaseous  oxide,  so  it  is  kindled  and  introduced 
into  oxygen:  if  it  be  burnt  over  water  in  a  bell  jar  in  a  spoon  pass- 
ing through  the  stopper  (a  rubber  cork),  the  water  is  seen  to  rise; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  burnt  in  a  dry  flask  closed  by  a  rubber 
cork  carrying  a  gauge-tube,  as  suggested  by  Hofmann,*  the  volume 
is  seen  to  be  almost  unchanged  after  combustion.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  sulphur  and  oxygen  unite  and  form  a  soluble  product. 
Sulphur  is  next  burnt  in  a  tube  in  a  current  of  oxygen,  and  the  gas 
is  passed  into  water;  a  solution  is  thus  obtained  having  the  odour  of 
the  gas  and  sour  (acid)  to  the  taste.  The  fact  that  carbon  and  sul- 
phur— both  non-metals — behave  alike  in  yielding  gaseous  oxides 
suggests  that  a  comparison  be  made  of  their  oxides;  so  the  acid 
solution  is  added  to  lime  water;  a  precipitate  is  formed  which  re- 
dissolves  on  adding  more  of  the  sulphur  gas  solution;  on  the  other 
hand,  on  addmg  the  lime  water  to  the  acid  liquid,  this  latter  after  a 
time  loses  its  characteristic  smell.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  the  sulphur  gas  does  in  some  way  act  upon  the  lime.  The 
discovery  that  the  addition  of  more  of  the  sulphur  oxide  leads  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  precipitate  which  it  first  forms  in  lime-water 
suggests  trying  the  efifect  of  excess  of  the  carbon  oxide  on  the  lime- 
water  precipitate;  this  is  done,  and  the  discovery  is  made  that  the 
precipitate  gradually  dissolves.  The  solubility  of  the  new  substance 
may  then  be  determined  by  passing  the  gas  into  water  containing 
-chalk  in  suspension,  filtering,  and  evaporating.  This  leads  to  the 
observation  that  a  precipitate  is  formed  on  heating  the  liquid,  and 
this  is  soon  found  to  be  chalk.  An  opportunity  is  thus  afiTorded  of 
explaining  the  presence  of  so  much  '  chalk  '  in  water;  of  demonstrat- 
ing its  removal  by  boiling  and  by  lime  water;  and  the  effect  it  has 
on  soap. 

The  observation  that  the  oxides  of  both  carbon  and  sulphur  com- 
bine with  lime  suggests  trying  whether  the  one  will  turn  out  the 
other,  so  the  solution  of  the  sulphur  oxide  is  poured  on  to  chalk: 
effervescence  is  observed,  and  on  passing  the  gas  into  lime  water 
a  precipitate  is  obtained.  The  production  of  this  effect  by  the  acid 
solution  suggests  trying  common  vinegar — a  well-known  acid  sub- 
stance.    This  also  is  found  to  liberate  chalk  gas,  and  the  discovery 

*  By  burning  carbon  also  in  this  way  a  most  effective  demonstration  is  given  of 
the  fact  that  00  loss  or  gain  of  matter  attends  the  change,  and  that  only  heat 
escapes;  the  results  in  the  case  of  carbon  and  sulphur  arc  particularly  striking,  as 
the  products  are  gaseous  and  invisible. 
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of  an  easy  method  of  preparing  chalk  gas  is  thus  made.  The  oxide 
formed  on  burning  phosphorus,  having  previously  been  found  to 
give  an  acid  solution,  is  tried,  and  it  is  found  that  it  also  liberates 
chalk  gas.  As  a  good  deal  of  vinegar  is  found  to  give  very  little 
chalk  gas^  the  question  arises,  are  there  not  acids  to  be  bought 
which  will  have  the  same  effect  and  are  stronger  and  cheaper?  On 
inquiry  it  is  found  that  sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol,  muriatic  acid 
or  spirits  of  salts,  and  nitric  acid  or  aquafortis  may  be  bought,  and 
that  these  all  act  on  chalk.  The  behaviour  of  chalk  v^ith  acids 
affords  a  means  of  testing  the  lime  water  precipitate  obtained  in 
working  out  Problems  IV.  and  V.  In  this  manner  the  pupil  is  led 
to  realize  that  certain  agents  may  very  readily  produce  effects  which 
are  only  with  difficulty  produced  by  heating — that  the  chemical  agent 
may  produce  very  powerful  effects.  The  ready  expulsion  of  the 
carbon  oxide  of  the  chalk  suggests  that  other  substances  not  yet 
studied,  such  as  the  metals,  when  treated  with  acids  may  behave  in 
a  special  manner  which  will  afford  information  as  to  their  nature.  At 
this  point,  prior  to  makingthe  experiments  with  the  acids,  an  explana- 
tion may  be  given  of  the  names  oU  of  vitriol,  spirits  of  salts  and 
at^uafortis\  the  processes  by  which  they  are  made  may  be  described 
and  illustrated,  without,  however,  any  attempt  being  made  to  explain 
them  from  the  chemical  point  of  view.  The  sulphuric  acid  should 
be  made  from  green  vitriol,  and  its  behaviour  on  dilution  should  be 
demonstrated  as  well  as  its  use  as  a  drying  agent. 

Problem  VII.  To  determine  what  happetis  when  metals  are  dissolved 
in  acids. — Iron,  zinc,  lead,  tin,  copper  and  silver  may  be  taken.  On 
pouring  diluted  oil  of  vitriol  on  to  iron  or  zinc,  the  metal  dissolves 
with  effervescence;  the  gas  is  collected,  and  when  tested  is  found  to 
burn.  Thus  a  new  gas  is  discovered,  differing  from  all  which  have 
previously  been  studied,  inasmuch  as  it  is  combustible;  in  order  not 
to  interrupt  the  study  of  the  action  of  acids  on  metals,  however,  its 
further  examination  is  postponed  for  a  while.  Resuming  the  experi- 
ments with  metals,  lead,  tin,  copper  and  silver  are  found  not  to  be 
acted  upon  by  diluted  oil  of  vitriol. 

Muriatic  acid,  in  like  manner,  dissolves  iron  and  zinc  and  also  tio 
with  effervescence,  and  the  gas  which  is  given  off  in  each  case  ex- 
hibits the  same  behaviour  as  that  obtained  from  iron  or  zinc  and 
diluted  oil  of  vitriol.    Lead,  copper  and  silver  are  not  appreciably- 


affected. 
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■  Aquafortis  is  found  to  dissolve  not  only  iron  and  zinc  but  also 
H  copper,  lead  and  silver,  and  to  convert  tin  into  a  white  substance. 
H  The  gas  which  is  given  off  as  the  metal  dissolves  is  observed  to  be 

coloured;  when  it  is  collected  over  water,  however,  it  is  seen  to  be 

•  colourless,  and  to  become  coloured  on  coming  into  contact  with  air 
— oxygen  and  nitrogen  are,  therefore,  added  to  portions  of  the  gas 
over  water.  In  this  manner,  not  only  is  a  new  gas  discovered,  but 
also  a  test  for  oxygen  ;  and  opportunity  is  afforded  of  here  calling 

■  attention  to  the  fact  that  air  behaves  exactly  as  oxygen,  that  the 
oxygen  in  air  appears  to  be  unaffected  by  its  association  with  nitro- 
gen— that,  in  fact,  it  is  uncombined.  From  these  experiments  it  is 
obvious  that  metals  and  acids  interact  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Finally, 
the  dissolution  of  gold  and  platinum  by  aqua  regia  may  be  demon- 
strated. 

Problem  VIII.  To  determine  what  happens  when  oxides  are  acted 
on  by  acids. — In  the  course  of  the  previous  experiments  a  number  of 
oxides  have  been  prepared  by  burning  various  metals  m  air;  these 

■  arc  found  to  be  unchanged  by  water.  The  discovery  that  acids  act 
on  metals  suggests  a  trial  of  the  eflFect  which  acids  will  have  on  their 
oxides;  so  the  oxides  of  zinc,  iron,  copper  and  lead  are  submitted  to 
the  action  of  the  three  acids  previously  used.  Sulphuric  acid  is  found 
to  dissolve  zinc  oxide,  iron  rust  and  copper  oxide,  but  no  gas  is 
evolved;  excess  of  the  oxide  may  be  used,  and  the  filtered  liquid 
concentrated;  the  crystals  which  separate  may  be  examined  and 
compared  with  those  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  sulphuric 
acid,  &c.  Litharge  apparently  is  not  changed  by  sulphuric  acid,  but 
red  lead  is,  although  not  dissolved.  Muriatic  acid  being  used,  all 
the  oxides  are  found  to  dissolve,  and  in  the  case  of  red  lead  a  green- 
ish yellow  gas  is  given  off  possessing  a  most  disagreeable  smell;  this 
is  noted  as  a  case  for  study.  The  product  from  the  lead  oxides  is 
observed  to  crystallise  out  from  the  hot  liquid  on  standing,  so  the 
undissolved  original  product  is  boiled  up  with  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion is  filtered,  &:c.  Attention  is  thus  directed  to  the  difference  in 
solubility  of  the  products.  Next,  aquafortis  is  used;  again  all  are 
dissolved,  except  the  red  lead,  which,  however,  is  obviously  altered. 
Id  the  case  of  the  lead  oxides  the  product  is  again  less  soluble  than 
those  afforded  by  the  other  oxides,  but  more  soluble  than  the  pro- 
duct obtained  on  using  muriatic  acid.  The  pupil  has  already  been 
led  to  realize  that  of  two  substances  capable  of  acting  on  a  third, 
such  as  chalk  gas  and  sulphur  gas,  which  both  combine  with  lime, 
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one  may  be  the  stronger,  and  may  turn  out  the  other,  sulphur  gas 
turning  out  chalk  gas  from  chalk.  A  comparison  of  the  three  acids 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining  which  is  the  strongest  is  therefore 
suggested— the  metal  or  oxide  is  dissolved  in  one  of  the  acids,  and 
the  others  are  then  added.  No  positive  result  is  obtained  in  the 
case  of  zinc,  iron  or  copper,  but  the  solution  of  lead  in  nitric  acid  is 
precipitated  by  inurtalic  and  sulphuric  acid;  the  former  precipitate 
is  found  to  dissolve  in  boiling  water  and  to  crystallise  out  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  the  substance  obtained  from  lead  oxide  and  muri- 
atic acid.  The  sulphuric  acid  product  is  found  to  be  almost  insolu- 
ble in  water,  and  also  in  muriatic  and  nitric  acids;  these  observa- 
tions make  it  possible,  by  examining  the  behavior  towards  muriatic 
and  nitric  acids  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the 
lead  oxides,  to  establish  the  fact  that  iheproduct  isthe  same  whether 
lead  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  be  then  added,  or 
whether  either  of  the  oxides  be  treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
further  evident  that  those  acids  which  give  difficultly  soluble  or  in- 
soluble products  act  with  difficulty  if  at  all  on  the  metal.  Other 
metals  besides  those  mentioned  may  be  now  studied,  and,  a  solvent 
being  found,  the  acids  which  do  not  dissolve  the  metal  may  be  added 
to  the  solution.  In  this  way,  for  example,  the  chloride  test  for  silver 
is  discovered. 

In  experimenting  with  acids  the  pupilscan  hardly  fail  to  stain  their 
clothes  and  their  fingers.  The  observation  that  acids  alter  colours 
serves  to  suggest  experiments  on  the  action  of  acids  on  colours,  es- 
pecially those  of  leaves  and  flowers.  The  use  of  litmus,  methylo- 
range,  cochineal,  &c.,  may  then  be  explained.  As  various  oxides 
have  been  found  to  '  neutralize  '  acids,  the  study  of  their  effect  on  the 
colours  altered  by  acids  is  suggested.  Lastly,  a  few  experiments  with 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  sugar,  &c.,  may  be  made,  which 
demonstrate  the  corrosive  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  aquafortis. 

Problem  IX.  To  determine  what  happens  when  the  gas  obtained  by 
dissohitfg  iron  or  zinc  in  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  is  burnt — The  gas 
has  been  observed  to  burn  with  a  smokeless,  odourless  flame.  To  as- 
certain whether,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  combustion  previously 
studied,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  concerned  in  the  combustion,  a  burn- 
ing jet  of  the  gas  is  plunged  into  a  dry  cylinder  full  of  oxygen,  in 
which  it  is  not  only  seen  to  continue  burning,  but  it  is  also  noticed 
that  drops  of  liquid  condense  on  the  cylinder  above  the  flame;  this 
immediately  suggests  that  the  product  is  a  liquid.   The  jet  is  found  to 
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"be  extinguished  in  nitrogen,  so  evidently  when  the  gas  burns  it  fornvs 
an  oxide.  The  experiment  is  repeated,  and  the  gas  burnt  in  a  bell 
jar  full  of  oxygen  over  water;  the  water  rises  as  the  combustion  pro- 
ceeds, proving  that  the  oxygen  is  used  up.  To  collect  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  product  for  examination,  the  dried*  gas  is  burnt  at  a 
jet  underneath  a  Florence  flask  through  which  a  stream  of  cold  water 
is  allowed  to  rirrulate;  the  neck  of  the  flask  is  passed  through  the 
neck  of  a  bell  jar  and  the  flask  and  beli  jar  are  clamped  up  in  an 
inclined  position,  so  that  the  liquid  which  condenses  may  drop  into 
a  small  beaker  placed  below  the  rim  of  the  jar.  What  is  the  liquid  ? 
It  looks  very  much  like  water,  and  is  without  taste  or  smell.  Is  it 
water?  How  is  this  to  be  ascertained?  What  are  the  properties 
of  water  ?  The  knowledge  previously  gained  here  becomes  of  im- 
portance. It  has  been  observed  that  frozen  water  melts  at  o"  Centi- 
grade, that  water  boils  at  100°,  and  that  one  cubic  centimetre  weighs 
one  gramme  at  4**  C;  so  the  liquid  is  frozen  by  the  ice-maker's 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  a  thermometer  being  plunged  into  it  so  that 
the  solid  ice  forms  on  the  bulb;  the  melting-point  is  then  observed. 
Subsequently  the  boiling-point  is  determined,  a  little  cotton-wool 
being  wrapped  around  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer.  Lastly,  the 
density  of  the  liquid  may  be  determined.  It  is  thus  established  that 
the  gas  yields  water  when  burnt,  and  the  name  of  the  gas  may  now 
for  the  first  time  be  mentioned  and  explained.  The  results  thus 
obtained  leave  little  doubt  that  water  is  an  oxide  of  hydrogen;  but 
in  order  to  place  this  beyond  doubt  it  is  necessary  to  exclude 
nitrogen  altogether.  How  is  this  to  be  done?  Red  lead  is  known 
to  consist  of  lead  and  hydrogen  only,  and  readily  parts  with  a  por- 
tion at  least  of  its  oxygen;  so  dried  hydrogen  is  passed  over  red 
lead,  which  is  then  gently  healed.  Again  a  liquid  is  obtained  which 
behaves  as  water,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  water  is  an  oxide 
of  hydrogen.  Water  is  not  obtained  on  merely  mixing  oxygen  and 
hydrogen;  it  is  only  produced  when  combustion  takes  place.  To 
start  the  combustion  a  flame  is  applied  to  a  small  quantity  of  a 
mixture  of  the  two  gases:  a  violent  explosion  takes  place.  An  op- 
portunity is  here  again  afforded  of  calling  attention  to  the  entire 
change  in  properties  which  takes  place  when  the  compound  is  formed. 
On  heating   red   lead    in   hydrogen,  lead    is  obtained,  although  on 

•  The  importance  of  drying  the  gas  is  realized  without  difficulty,  as  previous  ob- 
servations have  show-Q  that  the  air  is  moist,  and  as  the  gas  is  given  off  tn  presence 
of  water;  lime  may  be  used- 
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heating  it  alone  it  loses  only  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  and  the  *  reduc- 
tion '  takes  place  very  readily;  evidently,  therefore,  hydrogen  is  a 
powerful  agent.  This  observation  suggests  further  experiments. 
Will  it  not  be  possible  to  remove  oxygen  by  means  of  hydrogen 
from  other  oxides  which  are  not  altered  on  heating?  and  will  not 
other  combustible  substances  besides  hydrogen  remove  oxygen  from 
oxides  ? 

Problem  X.  To  deUrmine  what  happens  when  hydrogen  and  other 
combustible  substances  are  heated  with  oxides. — Zinc  oxide,  iron  rust 
and  copper  oxide  are  now  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen;  the  first 
remains  unaltered,  the  other  two  are  seen  to  change,  a  liquid  being 
formed  which  it  cannot  be  doubted  is  water;  the  copper  oxide  evi- 
dently becomes  reduced  to  copper.  Is  the  iron  rust  similarly  re- 
duced to  the  metallic  slate  ?  How  is  iron  to  be  tested  for  ?  Iron  is 
attracted  by  the  magnet  and  dissolves  in  diluted  oil  of  vitriol  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen.  Applying  these  tests,  no  doubt  remains  that 
the  iron  rust  is  deprived  of  its  oxygen. 

Litharge  and  copper  oxide  may  then  be  mixed  with  soot  or  finely 
powdered  charcoal  and  heated  in  tubes;  gas  is  given  off  which 
renders  lime  water  turbid,  and  metallic  lead  or  copper  is  obviously 
obtained.  It  is  thus  established  that  some  but  not  all  oxides  may  be 
deprived  of  their  oxygen  by  means  either  of  hydrogen  or  carbon. 
Opportunity  is  here  afforded  of  explaining  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

Several  dried  combustible  organic  substances,  sugar,  bread  and 
meat,  may  now  be  burnt  with  copper  oxide  in  a  tube,  the  fore  part 
of  which  is  clean  and  is  kept  cool;  liquid  is  seen  to  condense,  while 
'chalk  gas'  is  given  off;  the  liquid  has  the  appearance  of  water,  and 
sufficient  may  easily  be  obtained  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  water. 
The  presence  of  hydrogen  in  organic  substances  is  thus  discovered; 
its  origin  from  water  may  now  be  explained,  and  the  double  function 
of  water  in  the  plant  and  animal  economy  may  be  referred  to — viz. 
that  it  both  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  animal  and  plant 
structure  and  also  acts  as  a  solvent.  The  combustion  of  ordinary 
coal  gas,  of  alcohol,  of  petroleum,  of  oil  and  of  candles,  may  then 
be  studied,  and  the  presence  of  hydrogen  in  all  of  these  noted. 

Problem  XI.  To  determine  whether  oxides  such  as  water  and  chaik 
gas  may  be  deprived  of  oxygen  by  means  of  metals. — It  being  found 
that  hydrogen  and  carbon  withdraw  the  oxygen  from  some  but  not 
from  all  metallic  oxides,  it  follows  that  some  metals  have  a  stronger, 
others  a  weaker,  hold  upon  or  *  affinity '  to  oxygen  than  has  either 
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hydrogen  or  carbon;  the  question  arises  whether  any  and  which 
metals  have  so  much  greater  an  affinity  to  oxygen  that  they  will  with- 
draw it  from  hydrogen  and  carbon.  Copper  and  iron  have  been 
found  to  part  with  oxygen^  but  zinc  and  magnesium  did  not,  so  these 
four  metals  may  be  studied  comparatively.  Steam  is  passed  through 
a  red-hot  copper  tube  full  of  copper  tacks;  no  change  is  observed. 
The  experiment  is  repeated  with  an  iron  tube  charged  with  bright 
iron  nails:  a  gas  is  obtained,  which  is  soon  recognized  to  be  hydro- 
gen, and  on  emptying  out  the  nails  they  are  found  10  be  coated  with 
black  scale.  Zinc  and  then  magnesium  are  tried,  and^  like  iron,  are 
found  to  liberate  hydrogen.  Chalk  gas  is  next  passed  over  red-hot 
copper,  and  is  found  to  remain  unchanged,  but  on  passing  it  over 
red-hot  iron  or  zinc  a  gas  is  obtained  which  burns  with  a  clear  blue 
smokeless  flame;  this  gas  is  not  absorbed  by  milk  of  lime,  but  on 
combustion  yields  chalk  gas,  so  it  evidently  contains  carbon,  and  is 
a  new  combustible  gas.  Like  hydrogen,  it  is  found  to  afford  an  ex- 
plosive mixture  with  oxygen.  Finally,  magnesium  is  heated  in  chalk 
gas:  it  is  observed  to  burn,  and  the  magnesium  to  become  converted 
into  a  blackish  substance  unlike  the  white  oxide  formed  on  burning 
it  in  air.  But  it  is  to  be  expected  that  this  oxide  is  produced,  and 
to  remove  it,  as  it  is  known  from  previous  experiments  to  be  soluble 
in  muriatic  acid,  this  acid  is  added:  a  black  residue  is  obtained. 
What  is  this?  Is  it  not  probable  that  it  is  carbon  ?  If  so,  it  will  burn 
in  oxygen  yielding  chalk  gas.  So  the  experiment  is  made.  These 
experiments  in  which  hydrogen  is  obtained  from  water,  and  carbon 
from  chalk  gas  afford  the  most  complete  *  analytic '  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  conclusions  previously  arrived  at  regarding  water 
and  chalk  gas,  and  which  were  based  on  *  synthetic  '  evidence;  taken 
together,  they  illustrate  very  clearly  the  two  methods  by  which  chem- 
ists determine  composition. 

As  hydrogen  and  carbon  form  oxides  from  which  oxygen  may 
be  removed  by  means  of  some  metals  but  not  by  all,  the  question 
arises,  which  has  the  greater  hold  upon  or  affinity  to  oxygen — car- 
bon or  hydrogen  ?  As  it  is  the  easiest  experiment  to  perform,  steam 
is  passed  over  red-hot  charcoal;  a  combustible  gas  is  obtained  which 
yields  water  and  chalk  gas  when  burnt,  so  evidently  the  hydrogen  is 
deprived  of  its  oxygen,  and  this  latter  combines  with  the  carbon, 
forming  the  combustible  oxide  of  carbon.  Wilt  not  carbon  partly 
deprive  chalk  gas  of  its  oxygen  ?  The  experiment  is  made  and  it  is 
found  that  it  will     These  results  afford  an  opportunity  of  calling 
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attention  to  and  explaining  the  changes  which  go  on  in 
fires  and  in  a  furnace. 

Problem  XII.  To  determine  the  composition  of  salt  gas,  amd  the  \ 
manner  in  which  it  acts  on  metals  and  oxides. — It  has  prerioosly  been 
demonstrated  that  spirits  of  salt  or  muriatic  acid  is  prepared  by  act- 
ing on  salt  with  oil  of  vitriol  and  passing  the  gas  which  is  given  off 
into  water;  the  solution  has  been  found  capable  of  dissolving  varioas 
metals  and  oxides,  chalk,  lime,  &c.,  and  as  water  alone  does  not  dis- 
solve these  substances,  the  effect  is  apparently  attributable  to  the 
dissolved  gas,  so  it  becomes  of  interest  to  learn  more  of  this  gas  in 
order  that  its  action  may  be  understood.  It  is  first  prepared;  its  ex- 
treme solubility  in  water  is  observed,  and  also  the  fact  that  as  it  dis- 
solves, much  heat  is  given  out;  and  it  is  noted  that  although  colour- 
less and  transparent  it  fumes  in  the  air.  How  is  its  composition  to 
be  determined  ?  Is  there  any  clue  which  can  be  followed  up  ?  Ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  previous  observations,  and  it  is  noted  that  its 
solution  dissolves  various  metals  with  evolution  of  hydrogen;  water 
alone  has  no  such  effect.  Is  this  hydrogen  derived  from  the  water  or 
from  the  dissolved  gas?  The  gas  alone  is  passed  over  heated  iron 
turnings,  and  the  escaping  gas  is  collected  over  water;  it  proves  to  be 
hydrogen,  so  evidently  salt  gas  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  with 
something  else.  How  is  this  something  else  to  be  separated  from  the 
hydrogen  ?  Do  not  previous  experiments  suggest  a  method  ?  Yes, 
they  have  proved  that  hydrogen  hasa  marked  affinity  to  oxygen,  and 
now  it  is  recollected  that  on  treating  muriatic  acid  with  red  lead — a 
substance  rich  in  oxygen — a  greenish-yellow  gas  is  obtained.  The 
experiment  is  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  and  the  gas  is  examined.  If 
it  is  contained  together  with  hydrogen  in  salt  gas,  perhaps  salt  gas 
will  be  obtained  on  applying  a  flame  to  a  mixture  of  the  two  gases 
just  as  water  is  from  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen;  the  mixture 
is  made  and  fired,  and  the  result  leaves  little  doubt  that  salt  gas  does 
consist  of  hydrogen  in  combination  with  the  greenish-yellow  gas — 
chlorine.  Whence  is  this  chlorine  derived — from  the  salt  or  the  sul- 
phuric acid? 

The  notes  are  again  consulted,  and  it  is  seen  that  a  solution  of 
silver  in  nitric  acid  gave  a  characteristic  precipitate  with  muriatic 
acid  but  not  with  sulphuric,  so  salt  solution  is  added  to  the  silver  so- 
lution, and  a  precisely  similar  precipitate  is  obtained,  leaving  little 
doubt  that  the  chlorine  is  derived  from  the  salt.  It  is  now  easily 
realized  that  the  iron  and  zinc  displace  the  hydrogen  of  the  dissolved 
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hydrogen  chloride.  What  happens  when  the  oxides  are  acted  on?- 
In  addition  to  the  metal  they  contain  oxygen,  which  is  known  to 
combine  readily  with  hydrogen,  forming  water;  is  water  formed  ?■ 
Zinc  oxide  is  therefore  heated  in  hydrogen  chloride;  a  liquid  is  ob- 
tained which  behaves  exactly  as  a  solution  of  hydrogen  chloride  in 
water.  When  the  action  is  complete,  and  all  that  is  volatile  has  been 
driven  off  by  heat,  a  solid  remains  very  like  fused  common  salt — 
doubtless  zinc  chloride,  since  it  is  lo  be  supposed  that  as  the  hydro- 
gen has  taken  the  place  of  the  zinc  the  chlorine  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  oxygen.  What,  then,  is  the  action  of  hydrogen  chloride  on 
chalk  ?  It  evidently  not  only  separates  the  chalk  gas  from  the  lime, 
but  also  dissolves  this  latter.  What  is  formed  ?  Dry  {unslaked^  lime 
is  there  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  chloride.  It  behaves  Just  as 
zinc  oxide  yielding  a  liquid  product— evidently  asolution  of  hydrogen 
chloride  in  water  as  it  dissolves  zinc  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and 
the  residue  is  like  that  of  zinc  chloride.  The  important  discovery 
is  thus  made  that  lime  also  is  an  oxide — that  chalk,  in  fact,  is  a  com- 
pound of  two  oxides;  the  resemblance  of  lime  to  zinc  oxide  and 
magnesium  oxide  is  so  striking  that  the  conclusion  is  almost  self- 
evident  that  lime  is  probably  a  metallic  oxide,  and  it  may  be  here 
pointed  out  that  this  actually  is  the  case.  The  gradual  discovery  of 
the  composition  of  chalk  in  the  manner  indicated  is  an  especially 
valuable  illustration  of  chemical  method,  and  serves  to  show  how 
chemists  are  often  obliged  to  pause  in  their  discoveries  and  lo  await 
the  discovery  of  new  facts  and  methods  of  attack  before  they  are 
able  to  completely  solve  many  of  the  problems  which  are  submitted 
to  them.  The  solids  obtained  on  dissolving  zinc  oxide  and  lime  in 
muriatic  acic  and  boiling  down  the  solution,  when  all  the  water  is- 
driven  off,  are  white  solids  like  fused  salt,  but  on  exposure  they 
gradually  became  liquid-  In  so  doing  they  increase  in  weight,  and 
evidently  behave  like  sulphuric  acid.  Probably  water  is  absorbed 
from  the  air:  no  change  takes  place  when  they  are  kept  over  sul- 
phuric acid  or  dry  lime.  In  this  way  two  new  desiccating  agents^ 
are  incidentally  discovered. 

Problem  XIII. —  Ta  determine  the  composition  of  washing  soda, — 
The  study  of  this  substance  is  of  importance  as  introducing  the 
conception  of  an  alkali.  The  preparation  of  washing  soda  from  salt 
is  first  described.  On  heating  the  crystals  ihey  melt  and  give  off 
*  steam*;  the  experiment  is  made  in  such  a  way  that  a  quantity  of  the 
liquid  is  obtained  sufficient  to  place  beyond  doubt  that  it  is  water. 
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The  water  is  found  to  be  easily  driven  off  on  heating  the  crystals  in 
the  oven,  and  to  constitute  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  weight  of 
the  crystals.  The  conception  of  water  of  crystallization  is  thus 
gained.  On  heating  the  dried  substance  to  full  redness  in  the  plat- 
inum dish,  no  loss  occurs.  The  residue  dissolves  in  water,  and 
•soda  crystals'  may  again  be  obtained  from  the  solution,  so  that 
heat  docs  not  affect  it  Perhaps  acids  which  have  been  found  to  act 
so  powerfully  in  other  cases  will  afford  some  clue — on  trial  this  is 
found  to  be  the  case:  a  colourless,  odourless  gas  is  given  off.  which 
extinguishes  a  burning  taper.  Is  this  perhaps  nitrogen  or  chalk  gas? 
The  lime-water  test  at  once  decides  that  it  is  the  latter.  So  it  is  de- 
termined that  washing  soda,  like  chalk,  is  a  compound  of  chalk  gas 
— but  with  what?  With  an  oxide?  The  dried  substance  is  heated  in 
hydrogen  chloride:  chalk  gas  is  given  off  as  before,  and  a  liquid 
which  is  soon  recognized  as  water  saturated  with  hydrogen  chloride. 
The  residue  dissolves  in  water,  and  separates  from  the  concentrated 
solution  in  crystals  exactly  like  salt,  and,  in  fact,  is  soon  recognized 
to  be  salt:  evidently,  therefore,  that  which  is  present  in  salt  along 
with  chlorine  is  present  in  soda  crystals  along  with  oxygen,  chalk  gas 
and  water.  The  preparation  of  the  metal  sodium  from  soda  is  then 
explained.  Acquaintance  being  thus  made  with  compounds  of  chalk 
gas  with  two  different  oxides,  the  question  arises,  which  oxide  has 
the  greater  affinity  to  the  chalk  gas  ?  Will  lime  displace  sodium  ox- 
ide from  soda  or  w«  versa  f  On  adding  lime  water  to  soda  solu- 
tion, a  precipitate  of  chalk  is  formed.  What  does  the  solution  con- 
tain ?  Lime  water  contains  lime  in  combination  with  water;  is  the 
sodium  oxide  present  in  combination  with  water?  Soda  is  boiled 
with  milk  of  lime  (in  an  iron  saucepan  to  avoid  breakage)  until  it  no 
longer  affects  lime  water;  afterwards  the  liquid  is  poured  off  and 
boiled  down.  The  product  is  very  unlike  soda:  it  is  very  caustic,  and 
when  exposed  to  the  air  becomes  liquid.  If  it  is  an  analogous  sub- 
stance to  slaked  lime,  it  should  combine  with  chalk  gas  and  be  re- 
converted into  soda;  this  is  found  to  be  the  case.  Caustic  soda  is 
thus  discovered.  Chalk  and  lime  are  known  to  neutralize  acids;  both 
soda  and  caustic  soda  are  found  to  do  so,  and  their  effect  on  vege- 
table colours  is  found  to  be  the  reverse  of  that  of  acids.  At  this  stage 
the  origin  of  the  name  alkali  is  explained,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  oxides  which  have  been  studied  may  be  arranged  in  two  groups 
of  alkali-like  or  alkylic  and  acid-forming  or  acUic  oxides,  the  former 
being  derives  from  metals,  the  latter  from  non-metals.    The  produc- 
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tion  of  salts  by  the  union  of  an  oxide  of  the  one  class  with  the  oxide 
of  the  other  class  is  then  illustrated  by  reference  to  earlier  experi- 
ments. 

The  point  is  now  reached  at  which  the  results  thus  far  obtained 
may  be  reconsidered.  The  student  has  been  led  in  many  cases  to  make 
discoveries  precisely  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  originally 
made;  and  it  is  desirable  that  at  that  stage,  if  not  earlier,  the  his- 
tory of  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  air  and  water,  etc.,  should 
be  briefly  recited.  It  is  then  pointed  out  that  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances have  been  analyzed  and  resolved  into  simpler  substances — 
air  into  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  water  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  etc.; 
and  that  these  simpler  substances  thus  far  have  resisted  all  attempts 
to  further  simplify  them,  and  arc  hence  regarded  as  elements.  A  list 
of  the  known  elements  having  been  given,  the  diverse  properties  of 
the  elements  may  be  illustrated  from  the  knowledge  gained  in  the 
course  of  the  experiments.  The  fact,  that  when  elements  combine, 
compounds  altogether  diflferent  in  properties  from  the  constituents 
are  formed,  also  meets  with  manifold  illustration.  Too  little  has 
been  ascertained  to  admit  of  any  general  conclusion  being  arrived  at 
with  regard  to  the  proportions  in  which  elements  combine,  but  it  is 
clear  that  they  may  combine  in  more  than  one  proportion  since  two 
oxides  of  carbon  have  been  discovered,  and  in  the  only  cases 
studied — viz,  copper  oxide  and  chalk^ — the  composition  has  been 
found  not  to  vary.  The  existence  of  various  types  of  compounds 
has  been  recognized,  and  a  good  deal  has  been  learnt  with  reference 
to  the  nature  ol  chemical  change.  But,  above  all,  the  method  of 
arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  facts  has  been  illustrated  time  after  time 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  influence  in  a  most  important  degree  the 
habit  of  mind  of  the  careful  student.  New  facts  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  logical  application  of  previously  discovered  facts:  the 
habitual  and  logical  use  of  facts  has  been  inculcated.  This  is  all- 
important.  It  has  became  so  customary  to  teach  the  facts  without 
leaching  how  they  have  been  discovered  that  the  great  majority  of 
chemical  students  never  truly  learn  the  use  of  facts;  they  conse- 
quently pursue  their  avocations  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  and  only 
in  exceptional  cases  manifest  those  qualities  which  are  required  of 
the  investigator;  their  enthusiasm  is  not  awakened,  and  they  have 
little  desire  or  inclination  to  add  to  the  stock  of  facts.  It  must  not 
for  one  moment  be  supposed  that  the  object  of  teaching  chemistry 
in  schools  is  to  make  chemists.     Habits  of  regulated  inquisitiveness, 
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such  as  must  gradually  be  acquired  by  all  who  intelligently  folloi 
a  course  such  as  has  been  sketched  out,  are,  however,  of  value  ia 
every  walk  of  life;  and  certainly  the  desire  to  understand  all  that 
comes  under  observation  should  as  far  as  possible  be  implanted  in 
everyone. 

Stage  V. —  The  quantitatwe  stage. 

The  quantitative  composition  of  many  of  the  substances  whicb 
have  previously  been  studied  qualitatively  should  now  be  determined 
— in  some  cases  by  the  teacher  in  face  of  the  pupils,  so  that  every 
detail  may  be  observed  and  all  the  results  recorded;  in  other  cases 
by  the  pupils. 

The  composition  of  water  is  first  determined  by  Dumas'  method; 
this  may  easily  be  done,  and  fairly  accurate  results  may  be  obtained 
in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours.  The  results  obtained  by  Dumas 
and  subsequent  workers  should  then  all  be  cited,  and,  attention  hav- 
ing been  drawn  to  the  extent  to  which  such  experiments  are  neces- 
sarily subject  to  error,  the  evidence  which  the  results  afford  that 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  combine  in  certain  fixed  and  invariable  pro- 
portions to  form  water  is  especially  insisted  upon. 

The  composition  of  chalk  gas  is  next  determined;  this  also  is  eas- 
ily done,  as  impure  carl>on  (lampblack)  may  be  burnt  and  the  hydro- 
gen allowed  for.  Again^  attention  is  directed  to  the  results  obtained 
by  skilled  workers,  and  the  evidence  which  they  afford  that  chalk 
gas  never  varies  in  composition. 

The  composition  of  copper  oxide  has  already  been  ascertained; 
it  may  be  re-determined  by  reducing  the  oxide  in  hydrogen:  in  fact, 
in  determining  the  composition  of  water. 

The  lead  oxides  may  be  reduced  in  a  similar  manner,  the  oxide 
obtained  by  igniting  white  lead  as  well  as  red  lead  and  the  brown 
oxide  obtained  by  acting  on  red  lead  with  nitric  acid  being  used. 
In  this  way  it  is  ascertained  that  the  brown  oxide  is  the  highest 
exide;  the  loss  in  weight  which  this  oxide  suffers  when  ignited  may 
then  be  determined. 

Tabulating  the  results  thus  obtained,  after  calculating  with  what 
amount  of  the  particular  element  that  quantity  of  oxygen  is  associ- 
ated which  in  water  is  combined  with  one  part  by  weight  {unit  weighty 
of  hydrogen,  numbers  such  as  the  following  are  obtained: 


^ 
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I  part  of  hjrdrogen  is  combined  with  8  parts  of  oxygen  in  water 
3       ,,      carbon        ,.  ..         8        ,,  „  chalk  gas 

31.5       ,,      copper        „  .,  8         .,  ,,  copper  oxide 

103.S      ..      lead  .,  ,.         8        ,,  ,,         lead  oxide  (litharge) 

5^-8      I.        •»  ..  It         8        ,,  „  '*  (brown). 

These  clearly  illustrate  the  fact  that  elements  combine  in  very 
different  proportions,  and  the  results  obtained  with  the  lead  oxides 
afford  also  an  illustration  of  combination  in  multiple  proportion. 

The  amounts  of  silver  and  lead  nitrates  formed  on  dissolving  sil- 
ver and  lead  in  nitric  acid  are  next  determined  by  evaporating  the 
solutions  of  known  weights  of  the  metals  in  porcelain  crucibles  on 
the  water-bath,  and  then  drying  until  the  weight  is  constant;  accurate 
results  may  be  easily  obtained,  and  these  two  exercises  afford  most 
valuable  training.  The  nitrates  are  subsequently  evaporated  with 
muriatic  acid  and  the  weights  of  the  products  determined.  What  are 
these  products?  Does  the  metal  simply  take  the  place  of  the  hydro- 
gen in  hydrogen  chloride  as  zinc  does  when  it  dissolves  in  muriatic 
acid?  If  so,  the  products  are  silver  and  lead  chlorides,  and  it  may 
be  expected  that  the  same  substances  will  be  obtained — that  the 
same  increase  in  weight  will  be  observed,  when,  say,  silver  is  com- 
bined directly  with  cidorine  as  when  it  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and 
the  solution  is  precipitated  with  muriatic  acid  or  salt.  Silver  is, 
therefore,  heated  in  chlorine,  and  is  found  to  increase  in  weight  to 
the  same  extent  as  when  it  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  &c. ;  a  given 
weight  of  silver  precipitated  by  salt  is  also  found  to  increase  to  the 
same  extent  as  when  it  is  directly  combined  with  chlorine.  The 
composition  of  silver  chloride  having  thus  been  ascertained,  the 
amount  of  chlorine  in  salt  is  determined.  The  composition  of  salt 
being  ascertained^  purified  dried  washing  soda  is  convened  into  salt, 
and  also  the  amount  of  chalk  gas  which  it  contains  is  determined: 
from  the  data,  the  composition  of  sodium  oxide  may  he  calculated. 
In  like  manner  the  composition  of  lime  may  be  ascertained  by  con- 
verting chalk  into  chloride  by  igniting  it  in  hydrogen  chloride,  and 
then  determining  the  chlorine  in  the  chloride;  the  same  method  may 
be  applied  to  the  determination  of  the  composition  of  the  oxides 
and  chlorides  of  zinc,  magnesium,  and  copper. 

Discussing  these  various  results,  and  comparing  the  quantities  of 
oxygen  and  of  chlorine  which  combine  with  any  one  of  the  metals  ex- 
amined, it  is  seen  that  in  every  case  about  35.4  parts  of  chlorine 
takes  the  place  of  eight  parts  of  oxygen.     Combination  in  reciprocal 
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proportions  is  thus  illustrated,  and  b}'  considering  the  composiiion  of 
chalk  and  washing  soda  it  may  be  shown  that  this  applies  equally  to 
compounds  of  two  and  to  compounds  of  three  elements.  As  35.4 
parts  of  chlorine  is  found  in  every  case  to  correspond  to  eight  parts 
of  oxygen  it  is  to  be  expected  that  hydrogen  chloride  contains  one 
part  of  hydrogen  in  combination  with  35.4  parts  of  chlorine;  a  solu- 
tion containing  a  known  weight  of  hydrogen  chloride  is,  therefore, 
prepared  by  passing  the  gas  into  a  tared  llask  containing  water  and 
the  chlorine  is  then  determined. 

It  being  thus  clearly  established*  what  are  equivalent  weights  of 
elements,  the  conception  of  equivalents  may  be  further  developed  by 
exercises  in  acidimetry  carried  out  by  the  pupils  themselves.  The 
proportions  in  which  washing  soda  and  hydrogen  chloride  interact 
may  be  determined  by  mixing  solutions  of  known  strength  until 
neutralisation  is  effected  ;  if  the  solution  be  evaporated  and  the 
chloride  weighed,  the  results  may  be  used  in  calculating  the  com- 
position  of  hydrogen  chloride;  they  serve,  in  fact,  as  a  check  on  the 
conclusions  previously  arrived  at  as  to  the  composition  of  washing 
soda  and  hydrogen  chloride.  Solutions  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids 
may  be  similarly  neutralised,  and,  the  amounts  of  sulphate  and  nitrate 
formed  having  been  ascertained,  the  equivalents  of  the  acids  may  be 
calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the  action  is  of  the  same  kind  as 
takes  place  in  the  case  of  hydrogen  chloride.  Determinations  of  the 
strengths  of  acids  &c..  may  then  be  made.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
volumetric  estimation  of  silver  may  be  taught  and  the  percentage  of' 
silver  ia  coinage  and  other  alloys  determined. 

Such  aseries  of  quantitative  exercises  as  the  foregoing.when  carried 
out  before  and  to  a  considerable  e.xtent  by  the  pupils,  undoubtedly 
affords  mental  discipline  of  the  very  highest  order,  and  is  effective 
of  good  in  so  many  ways  that  the  value  of  such  teaching  cannot  be 
over  estimated.  The  failure  to  grasp  quantitative  relationships 
which  examiners  have  so  frequently  to  deplore  is  without  question 
largely,  if  not  alone,  due  to  students' entire  ignorance  of  the  manner 
in  which  such  relationships  have  been  determined.  Moreover,  the 
appreciation  by  the  general  public  of  the  principles  on  which  quan- 
titative analysis  is  founded  would  certainly  be  directly  productive 
of  good  in  a  multiplicity  of  cases. 
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Stage  VI. — Studies  of  the  physical  properties  of  gases  in  comparison 
with  those  of  liquids  and  solids.  The  molecular  and  atomic  tlieo  ■ 
ries  and  their  application. 

A  series  of  quantitative  experiments  on  the  effect  of  heat  on  solids, 
liquids  and  gases  should  now  be  made,  and  these  should  be  followed 
by  similar  experiments  on  the  effect  of  pressure;  the  similar  behav- 
iour of  gases,  and  the  dissimilar  behaviour  of  liquids  and  solids,  is 
thus  made  clear.  The  condensation  of  gases  is  then  demonstrated 
and  explained,  and  also  the  conversion  of  solids  and  liquids  into 
gases,  and  the  dependence  of  boiling  point  on  pressure  and  temper- 
ature. Regnauk's  method  of  determining  gaseous  densities  is 
studied,  and  the  method  of  determining  vapour  densities  is  illus- 
trated. The  molecular  constitution  of  a  gas  is  now  discussed;  the 
phenomena  of  gaseous  and  liquid  diffusion  are  studied  and  a  brief 
reference  is  made  to  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases;  then  Avogadro's 
theorem  is  expounded  and  applied  to  the  determination  of  molecular 
weights:  and  eventually  the  atomic  theory  is  explained,  and  the 
manner  in  which  atomic  weights  are  ascertained  is  brought  home  to 
the  pupils.  The  use  of  symbols  must  then  be  taught.  Finally,  the 
classification  of  the  elements  in  accordance  with  the  periodic  law 
should  be  explained. 

It  is  all-important  that  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  the  experi- 
ments in  each  of  the  stages  should  be  made  by  the  pupils;  but  even 
if  this  were  not  done  and  the  lessons  took  the  form  of  demonstra- 
tions, much  valuable  instruction  might  still  be  given. 

The  majoriiy  of  pupils  probably  would  not  proceed  to  the  fifth 
and  sixth  stages;  but  those  who  perforce  must  terminate  their  studies 
without  gaining  any  knowledge  of  chemical  philosophy  should  un- 
failingly be  led  to  make  a  few  simple  quantitative  experiments  :  for 
example,  to  determine  silver  voluraetrically,  and  the  method  of 
determining  the  composition  of  water  and  chalk  gas  should  be  dem- 
onstrated in  their  presence:  and  it  may  be  added  that  if  only  the 
examples  in  Stages  1.  and  11.  and  Problems  L  to  V.  of  Stage  III. 
were  thoroughly  worked  out,  most  important  educational  training 
would  be  given  and  much  valuable  information  as  to  the  nature  of 
common  phenomena  would  be  gained. 

The  complete  course  would  undoubtedly  take  up  considerable 
time,  but  so  does  a  satisfactory  mathematical  or  classical  course  of 
study,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  useful  training  in  science  is 
to  be  imparted  in  a  few  months. 
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It  should  also  here  be  pointed  out  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
experiments  and  exercises  described  may  be  carried  out  with  very 
simple  apparatus  and  with  slight  provision  in  the  way  of  special  lab- 
oratory accommodation.  In  but  very  few  cases  is  there  any  produc- 
tion of  unpleasant  smells  or  noxious  fumes.  It  is.  in  fact,  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  an  elaborately  filled  laboratory  is  in  every  case 
essential  for  successful  teaching:  much  might  be  done  in  an  ordi- 
nary schoolroom  provided  with  a  demonstration  bench  for  the  use  of 
the  teacher,  a  draught  closet  over  the  fire  place,  a  sink,  a  raised 
table  for  balances  (raised  so  that  the  teacher  might  see  what  was 
going  on),  a  cupboard  for  apparatus,  and  a  long  narrow  bench  pro- 
vided with  gas  burners  at  which,  say,  twenty  pupils  might  stand,  ten 
a  side.  If  more  attention  were  paid  to  the  character  of  ihe  work 
done  and  less  to  the  tools  with  which  it  is  accomplished,  probably 
much  less  money  would  be  wasted  by  inexperienced  school  authori- 
ties in  providing  special  laboratories,  and  there  would  be  much 
greater  readiness  displayed  to  enter  on  the  teaching  of  experimental 
science.  The  course  which  has  been  sketched  out  is  one  which 
doubtless  might  well  be  modified  in  a  variety  of  ways  according  to 
circumstances.  Thus  many  simple  exercises  in  mechanics,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  directly  mentioned,  might  be  introduced  into  Stage  II., 
and  the  mechanical  properties  of  common  materials  might  be  some- 
what fully  studied  at  this  stage  in  districts  where  engineering  trades 
are  largely  established,  and  where  such  knowledge  would  be  specially 
valuable.  In  like  manner  the  physical  effects  of  heat  on  substances 
might  be  studied  in  Stage  III.  instead  of  Stage  VI.  And  there  are 
other  chemical  problems  and  simple  exercises  besides  lho.se  described 
which  might  be  substituted  for  some  of  ihem,  or  included  in  the 
course. 
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The  plan  of  studying  Latin  io  German  schools  is  reduced  to  such 
a  system,  and  the  results  attained  are  of  such  acknowledged  merit, 
that  it  may  be  helpful  to  notice  briefly  its  leading  features. 

A  recitation  is  almost  invariably  conducted  in  the  following  man- 
ner: The  review  translation  is  read  by  one  or,  if  long,  by  two  or 
three  of  the  pupils.  It  must  be  given  without  hesitation,  and  in  good 
German.  At  its  conclusion,  the  class  offer  brief  criticisms.  In  order 
to  give  all  the  importance  possible  to  this  review,  the  pupil  is  often 
required  to  go  forward  and  read  it  from  the  platform.  Mistakes  on 
the  advance  may  be  tolerated,  but  a  perfect  rendering  is  demanded 
on  the  review,  and  nothing  short  of  this  is  accepted.  Then  the  ad- 
vance is  taken  up,  and  its  difficulties  are  explained,  sentence  by  sen- 
tence.  Next,  the  master  gives  his  own  translation  of  what  has  been 
read.  This  he  has  prepared  beforehand,  the  force  and  elegance  of 
every  word  having  been  most  carefully  weighed,  inasmuch  as  this 
rendering  is  to  be  considered  as  a  model  by  the  boys  Whatever 
strikes  a  boy  as  new  or  helpful  in  this  translation,  he  jots  down  in  his 
notebook.  This  is  then  reproduced  by  the  pupils,  in  their  own 
words,  if  possible.  When  time  permits,  translation  at  sight  is  ])rac- 
ticcd,  but  it  forms  no  part  of  the  regular,  required  work.  In  the 
upper  classes  of  the  Gymnasia,  questions  are  asked  and  replies  given 
in  Latin,  and  some  attempt  at  conversation  in  the  same  language  is 
Still  made,  but  the  tatter  practice  is  gradually  dying  out.  Mythology, 
history,  and  geography,  are  thoroughly  treated  in  connection  with 
the  text.  Roots  are  not  taught,  except  when  of  special  interest  as 
bearing  upon  common  German  words.  Much  attention  is  given  to 
reading  in  Latin.  This  offers  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  gain 
familiarity  in  understanding  oral  Latin,  and  readiness  in  replying  in 
the  same,  besides  making  the  language  seem  more  like  a  living, 
usable  tongue.  Metres  are  learned  only  to  secure  an  agreeable  read- 
ing aloud.  The  music  and  sense  evoked  by  these  boys  in  their  read- 
ing of  Latin  is  a  pleasure  to  hear.  Mere  pronunciation  will  not  do. 
There  must  be  accent,  pause,  swing,  sense  in  it  all. 
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The  learning  of  forms,  and  most  of  the  syntax,  is  taken  up  very 

thoroughly  in  the  first  part  of  the  course,  and  thereafter  only  re- 
ferred to  when  absolutely  necessary  to  make  clear  the  meaning  of 
the  text.  The  idea  is  to  lead  boys  to  the  study  of  Latin  as  a  litera- 
ture, and  not  to  use  it  as  a  field  for  grammatical  gymnastics.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  course  the  plan  of  study  is,  in  the  main,  similar 
to  that  in  the  best  American  schools.  That  is,  forms,  translations 
from  German  into  Latin,  and  from  Latin  into  German,  vocabularies 
and  coUoquia  are  taken  up  simultaneously  from  the  first.  More  than 
a  year  is  spent  by  a  beginning  class  on  forms,  syntax  being  mentioned 
only  when  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  make  clear  an 
unusual  form  in  a  sentence.  For  this  elementary  work  they  use  a 
special  and  very  simple  grammar,  containing  scarcely  more  than  fifty 
pages.  This  is  exchanged  for  a  more  comprehensive  one  as  the  pu- 
pil advances  and  becomes  capable  of  threading  his  way  through  the 
mazes  of  exceptions  and  other  complications  of  Latin  grammar. 
The  exercises  in  translation  are,  from  the  very  beginning,  thrown 
into  narrative  or  dialogue  form,  thus  giving  life  and  interest,  and  af- 
fording better  practice  for  future  work  in  translation  than  is  afforded 
by  the  disconnected,  forced  sentences  in  American  text  books.  Rep- 
etition is  what  the  German  master  relies  on  for  success  in  his  teach- 
ing, and  hence  we  find  these  Latin  exercises  twice  as  numerous  as 
in  our  own  books.  Moreover,  they  are  not  there  for  ornamentation, 
— they  are  used,  one  and  all. 

Ver>'  little  blackboard  work  is  done  at  any  time  during  the  course, 
oral  work  taking  its  place.  This,  doubtless,  aids  very  largely  ia 
making  the  German  boy  the  fluent,  ready  pupil  that  we  find  him. 
The  German  teacher  has  one  advantage  over  our  own  teachers  in 
that  he  has  his  beginning  classes  twice  a  day  instead  of  once. 

The  authors  read  in  a  German  Gymnasium  embrace  those  com- 
monly used  in  this  country,  with  several  in  addition.  Before  Caesar 
is  reached,  Nepos  and  Sallust  are  read;  and  after  Vergil  come  Ovid, 
the  Ars  Poetica  and  Odes  of  Horace,  and  one  or  two  of  the  longer 
works  of  Cicero, 

Much  writing  in  Latin  is  done.  The  exercises  are  kept  in  note- 
books, most  carefully  written  in  ink,  with  ample  space  for  correc- 
tions by  the  masters,  who  wilh  equal  care  makes  his  corrections  with 
red  ink.  Pupils  are  required  to  be  familiar  with  all  phrases  in  the 
review,  repeating  them  with  great  glibness  when  the  master  has 
given  the  German  equivalent.     In  the  books  used  in  the  early  stages 
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of  the  course,  the  new  words  on  each  page  are  grouped  in  vocabu- 
laries by  themselves  in  the  back  part  of  the  book,  saving  much  valu- 
able time  for  the  pupil.  A  general  vocabulary  is  also  added.  Notes 
are  generally  on  the  same  page  as  the  text.  They  seldom  give  any 
translation  but  refer  to  grammatical  points,  equivalent  phrases  in 
French,  English,  or  Greek,  other  texts,  and  general  explanations. 
All  told,  however,  they  are  few  and  brief. 

It  is  a  delight  and  a  revelation  to  Americans  to  hear  a  class  of  Ger- 
man boys  reciting  in  Latin,  There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  vim 
in  both  master  and  pupils,  and  questions  and  answers  follow  each 
other  like  sparks  from  an  electric  machine.  Very  often  the  master 
cannot  ever  spare  time  to  call  boys  by  name  when  they  are  to  recite, 
but  shortens  matters  by  pointing  at  this  one  or  that  one,  as  his  ques- 
tions are  quickly  put  and  as  quickly  answered.  The  boys  show 
such  readiness  and  ease  in  translation,  such  a  comprehension  of 
Latin  idioms,  such  an  ability  to  write  and  to  talk,  or,  at  least,  to 
handle  in  a  colloquial  way  Latin  phrases  and  quotations,  that  it 
makes  the  language  seem  almost  a  modern  one,  and  the  boys  them- 
selves prodigies  of  learning.  However,  I  suspect  that  the  superior- 
ity in  Latin  of  the  German  over  the  American  boy  is  more  largely 
due  to  the  training  received  by  the  former,  from  the  very  beginning 
of  his  school  life  than  it  is  to  the  superiority  of  the  German  method 
of  teaching  Latin  in  particular.  At  the  very  outset  of  his  life  in 
school  he  is  handled  by  men;  moreover,  by  men  whose  high  attain- 
ments are  vouched  for  by  the  State.  These  German  masters  are 
exacting  and  severe  with  their  pupils,  even  to  a  fault;  and  lord  it  over 
the  parents  in  much  the  same  way  in  regard  to  all  school  matters. 
A  boy  understands  from  the  first  that  school  means  business,  that  he 
must  get  his  lessons  by  hook  or  by  crook,  that  his  parents  cannot  beg 
him  off.  With  such  handling  from  men  who  are  thoroughly  quali- 
fied to  instruct  as  well  to  discipline,  and  with  exact  and  uniform  re- 
quirements set  by  the  State  for  all  its  schools,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
pupils  come  to  the  Gymnasia  prepared  to  take  up  Latin;  and  that, 
we  all  know,  is  half  the  battle.  In  the  Gymnasium  the  same 
"mustbe-done "  is  understood  to  be  in  force,  and  is  obeyed* 
Added  to  this  is  the  pleasant  prospect  of  but  one  year  of  military 
service  for  those  who  succeed  in  reaching  the  Third  Class  and  have 
deported  themselves  creditably  as  against  three  years  of  service  for 
those  who  have  failed  in  either  direction.  If  the  sweets  of  learning 
do  not  appeal  naturally  to  a  boy,  here,  certainly,  is  an  appetizer. 
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Requiring  a  boy  to  be  in  school  during  recitation  periods  only, 
thus  allowing  quiet  home  study,  and  removing  the  long  strain  of 
five  continuous  hours  in  school,  as  is  common  in  American  high 
schools,  must  be  a  decided  step  in  elevating  scholarship.  Finally,  a 
German  boy  is  never  graduated  until  he  has  passed  that  severe  and 
dignified  ordeal — ^the  Final  Examination.  This  lasts,  off  and  on, 
for  two  weeks,  consists  of  both  oral  and  written  work,  and  is  con- 
ducted by  the  masters  in  the  presence  of  the  State  Superintendent, 
the  Faculty  of  the  Gymnasium,  and  the  public.  It  is  not  limited  to 
the  work  of  one  year,  but  requires  a  thorough  mastering  of  whatever 
the  boy  has  been  taught  in  the  Gymnasium.  Thus  it  is  that  sham 
work  receives  a  death  blow.  A  boy  who  knows  that  at  eighteen  he 
may  be  asked  to  tell  something  which  he  learned  at  ten,  is  not 
likely  to  neglect  honest,  daily  work.  In  this  way  education  becomes 
something  mare  than  mere  show;  it  is  permanent  culture,  it  is  power 
acquired. 

I  have  seen  boys,  thus  trained,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  leave  full  fledged  professors  from  this  country 
completely  discomfited  and  unable  to  follow  their  brilliant  work. 
To  be  sure,  the  German  boy  begins  his  Latin  when  nine  or  ten  years 
of  age,  thus  getting  about  four  years  the  start  of  our  own;  but  com- 
pare the  American  with  the  German  boy  at  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  the  latter  is  a  mere  beginner  judged  by  the  scholarship  of  his 
German  cousin.  Nor  dare  I  say  that  the  German  boy  pays  for  this 
excellence  in  Latin  by  weakness  and  narrowness  in  other  lines.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  equally  advanced  in  other  studies,  unless  we 
except  the  natural  sciences.  1  have  great  confidence  in  American 
ability,  but  there  is  certainly  something  awry  in  our  results  in  the 
teaching  of  Latin — indeed^  in  our  own  high  school  work  generally — 
as  this  comparison  shows.  If  the  defect  is  not  in  the  boy,  then  1  am 
inclined  to  think  it  is  in  our  school  system  and  teachers,  German 
boys,  naturally  heavy,  are  turned  out  at  eighteen,  thorough  wide- 
awake scholars;  American  boys,  naturally  bright,  arc  turned  out  at 
eighteen,  more  or  less  superficial^  slow,  mechanical  pupils. 

Not  to  enter  into  a  discussion  quite  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this 
article,  I  cannot  forbear  to  say  that  as  long  as  we  refuse  to  accept 
German  methods,  just  so  long  are  we  foolishly  refusing  to  profit  by 
the  example  of  a  system  which  is  producing  results  better  than  our 
own,  and  we  can  blame  only  ourselves  for  our  shortcomings.  If 
there  is  a  "best"  way,  that  will  follow  after  we  have  accepted  the 
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better  one,  now  ours  for  the  mere  taking.  I  ara  well  aware  that  we, 
as  teachers,  cannot  bring  about,  at  once,  such  radical  changes  in  our 
school  system  as  have  been  hinted  at  above,  but  if  the  new  education 
is  to  come,  if  the  public  is  to  be  educated  up  to  its  level,  it  must  be 
through  our  efforts,  for  it  is  our  business  not  only  to  teach,  but  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  education  in  what  seems  to  us  its  best  and 
•highest  form. 


FRENCH  L  YCAES. 


Few  Americans  have  more  than  a  faint  idea  of  the  French  system 
of  education.  The  pranks  of  the  students  in  the  Quartier  Latin  of 
Paris  have  received  certain  prominence  in  light  literature,  but  no 
Topi  Hughes  has  yet  pictured  iheir  life,  work,  and  habits  in  a  last- 
ing and  popular  form. 

The  principal  reason,  perhaps,  why  so  little  is  generally  known  on 
the  subject  in  this  country  is  that  American  young  men  never  go  to 
France  to  complete  their  education  as  they  do  to  the  English  or  the 
•German  universities.  There  are  always  American  students  in  art  in 
Paris;  a  few  go  there  for  instruction  in  music;  fewer  still  attend  the 
medical  course;  but  in  the  general  educational  institutions  there  are 
never  any  Americans,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sons  of  permanent 
residents  in  France. 

The  lycHe  system  begins  at  the  bottom  with  ABC,  and  turns  out 
young  men  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  classics  and  more  or  less  of 
one  or  two  modern  languages,  mathematics,  history,  chemistry,  phi- 
losophy, and  all  the  ologies.  The  graduate  takes  the  degree  of 
bachilier-}slettrfs,  or  B.L.  For  the  last  two  years  there  is  a  sepa- 
rate scientific  course  in  the  lycdes  that  turns  out  bacheliers-ts-sciences. 

The  lycees  are  government  institutions,  under  the  direct  charge 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  There  is  at  least  one  of  them 
in  each  of  the  eighty-seven  departments  into  which  France  is  divided, 
and  in  each  of  the  principal  cities  there  are  several.  The  largest 
and  best  known  of  all  are  probably  the  Lycce  Lou is-le- Grand  and 
the  Lyc^e  Henri  IV.,  in  Paris. 

The  lyc^e  overshadows  everj'  other  school  system  in  France,  and 
it  leads  directly  to  the  higher  technical  schools.     A  graduate  who 
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has  taken  his  degrees  may  enter  St.  Cyr,  the  great  military  school^ 
where  the  course  is  two  years;  the  ^cole  des  Fonts  (t  Chaus^gs,  the 
civil  and  miSitary  engineering  institulion;  the  Ecolt  Polytechniqui^or 
the  iicoU  de  Droit  (law  school).  The  lyc<^e  graduate  is  supposed  ta 
possess  a  liberal  education,  and  to  be  ready  for  the  world,  unless  his 
chosen  career  demands  some  special  training. 

The  great  Jesuit  schools  of  France  were  the  only  real  competitors 
of  the  lycees  up  to  the  date  of  the  Jesuits'  expulsion,  and  now  the 
lycdes  stand  practically  alone.  There  are  still  large  denominational 
schools,  and  private  institutions  without  number,  but  they  cannot 
compare  with  the  lycees  in  attendance.  What  probably  contributed 
more  largely  than  any  one  other  cause  to  the  building  up  of  the  l>'C(*e 
system  was  the  special  privilege  conferred  by  law  upon  the  young 
men  who  had  gained  lycee  degrees.  These  were  required  to  serve 
only  one  year,  instead  of  five,  in  the  army.  Graduates  of  other 
educational  institutions  who  were  able  to  pass  the  examinations  for 
degrees  had  the  same  advantage  as  the  young  men  from  the  lyci'cs, 
but  as  the  course  in  the  Government  schools  was  based  solely  upon 
the  branches  of  knowledge  requisite  for  the  degree,  and  as  all  in- 
structors in  them  are  State  officers  of  recognized  ability,  parents 
have  naturally  preferred  to  intrust  their  children  to  the  lycees. 

Little  children  of  five  and  six  may  be  sent  to  lycees.  The  first 
class  is  called  Primatre^  the  next  Preparatoire.  Each  lyc^e  class 
takes  one  year,  but  the  very  young  boys,  except  in  cases  of  unwonted 
precocity,  are  kept  for  two  years  in  each  of  these  lower  classes, 
where  they  learn  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic  and  sacred 
history,  and  recite  simple  fables. 

In  these  cla.sses  the  boys  are  trained  in  the  line  of  strict  military 
discipline,  which  they  have  to  follow  up  to  the  very  moment  of  their 
graduation.  At  half-past  six  on  summer  mornings,  and  at  seven  in 
winter,  these  little  fellows  jump  out  of  their  beds  at  the  sound  of  the 
gong.  There  must  not  be  a  moment's  loitering  in  the  dormitory, 
for  the  tnaitre  d'//udrs,  who  sleeps  in  the  curtained  bed  at  one  end 
of  the  room,  will  not  tolerate  it.  They  jump  into  their  clothes  and 
rush  to  the  general  lavatory,  where  they  perform  their  ablutions 
under  the  eyes,  at  first,  of  some  motherly  women,  who  sec  that  the 
washing  is  a  reality — not  a  mere  perfunctory  ceremony.  A  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  the  first  gong  another  sounds,  and  the  boys  range 
themselves  in  marching  order  by  the  door,  and  at  the  master's  com- 
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mand  start  down  stairs  for  their  study-rooms,  keeping  in  line  and  in 
step  until  the  signal  is  given  for  them  to  lake  their  places. 

The  first  business  is  a  prayer,  and  this  is  invariably  recited  by  the 
boy  who  can  rattle  it  off  in  the  quickest  time.  There  is  a  fierce 
competition  as  to  who  shall  have  the  privilege  of  saying  it,  and  a 
dozen  hands  are  outstretched  until  the  maUn  d'tUuJei  makes  a  sign 
to  one  of  the  youngsters,  who  begins  by  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  as  he  says,  ** Nomine  Patris  ct  Filii  et  Spirits  Sancti"  and  so 
on.  The  average  French  maitn  d'^tudes  is  not  even  a  professed 
Christian.  He  is  a  young  fellow  who  himself  has  been  graduated 
recently,  and  who  regards  the  prayer  as  a  formality,  and  not  as  an 
act  of  devotion. 

The  prayer  finished,  the  boys  lake  their  books  and  papers  from 
the  closets  back  of  their  desks  and  busy  themselves  preparing  their 
lessons  until  a  quarter  to  eight,  when  they  are  marched  off  to  an 
abundant  but  simple  breakfast,  consisting  usually  of  soup  and  bread. 
At  noon  they  have  dinner,  with  meat,  vegetables,  and  a  light  wine, 
known  as  abomlance,  as  the  staples;  at  four  they  get  a  great  piece  of 
bread,  and  at  half-past  seven  comes  a  supper  of  meat  and  preserves. 
Immediately  after  this  last  meal  they  are  taken  to  bed.  Twice  a 
week  the  boys  have  gymnastics  under  the  instruction,  in  the  Paris 
lyc^es,  of  the  best  athletes  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  pompUrs 
(firemen).  Otherwise  the  little  fellows  have  the  same  routine  of 
meals,  studies,  classes,  recesses  and  bed,  from  the  time  they  enter  on 
Monday  morning  until  they  go  home  on  Sunday  morning. 

With  each  successive  class  comes  a  change  of  some  sort  in  hours 
and  in  studies.  The  time  for  recess  grows  shorter  and  the  tasks 
become  harder.  From  Priparatoire  the  boys  go  into  Huitiemt,  or 
the  eighth  class,  where  the  study  of  Latin,  German,  and  English  is 
begun.  In  Septiime^  or  seventh  class,  there  is  no  new  branch  taken 
up;  but  with  Sixiime^  Greek  is  added  to  the  list  of  studies,  and 
drawing  lessons  begin.  By  the  time  the  students  reach  the  Quat- 
riime  they  are  expected  to  compose  Latin  verses  and  to  translate 
Anacreon  and  other  Greek  writers  into  metrical  French.  For  the 
two  highest  classes  the  numbers  are  dropped,  and  they  are  respec- 
tively known  as  Rhf'toritiue  d,x\^  Philosophie. 

The  greatest  feature  of  the  lycce  course  is  the  prominence  given 
to  Latin  and  Greek.  In  most  of  the  classes  the  modern  languages 
arc  taken  up  only  twice  a  week,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  at  a  time, 
while  history,  geography,  and  mathematics  come  up  but  once.   Each 
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professor  gives  out  at  each  recitation  some  lesson  for  the  pupils  to 
learn  and  some  task  for  them  to  write  out  before  the  next  meeting. 
These  written  devoir s^  as  they  are  termed,  usually  take  the  shape  of 
a  translation  to  make,  a  map  to  draw,  or  a  problem  to  solve.  The 
lessons  consist,  to  a  large  extent,  of  memorizing  passages  from  the 
French,  Latin,  and  Greek  classics,  and  the  favorite  method  of  pun- 
ishment is  to  make  boys  copy  a  certain  number  of  Latin  verses  or  to 
learn  them  during  recess  hours.  Those  who  are  especially  unruly 
or  lazy  are  kept  in  on  Thursday  afternoons — the  French  half-holiday 
— and  on  Sundays. 

Every  week  a  compilation  is  held  in  some  study,  and  the  result  is 
made  known  in  numerical  order.  The  first  in  each  division — and 
usually  there  are  three  divisions  in  a  class  in  the  big  lycees,  each 
containing  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  pupils — gets  a  certificate  worth 
four  points,  and  the  second  gets  one  worth  two.  Each  week  either 
the  principal  professor  or  the  maUre  d'/tudes,  makes  a  report  in 
figures  of  the  pupil's  conduct  and  work.  There  are  three  heads — 
for  behavior,  lessons,  and  written  tasks — and  the  highest  mark  to  be 
obtained  in  each  is  six  For  totals  of  sixteen,  seventeen,  and  eigh- 
teerij  certificates  worth  two  points  are  given,  and  for  totals  of  four- 
teen  and  fifteen  one-point  certificates  are  allowed.  Whenever  the 
total  reaches  ten  or  less,  the  scholar  is  kept  in  on  Sunday — a  very 
frequent  occurrence.  The  professors  in  the  different  branches  make 
monthly  reports,  with  the  same  results  for  the  pupils.  Youths  who 
have  received  not  less  than  sixteen  marks  all  through  a  month  get 
an  extra  reward  worth  four  points. 

After  the  first  three  months  of  the  scholastic  year  a  sergeant- 
major  is  appointed  in  each  class.  He  is  the  one  whose  aggregate 
number  of  marks  is  the  highest,  and  he  gets  three  gilt  stripes  on  his 
coat-sleeve.  In  each  division  one  sergeant  and  two  corporals  are 
named  in  the  same  manner,  and  get  respectively  two  stripes  and  one 
stripe  on  the  uniform. 

Then  comes  the  great  event  in  lyci'e  life,  the  banquet  of  St.  Charle- 
magne, to  which  are  invited  only  the  pupils  who  have  been  once  first 
in  a  weekly  competition  or  three  times  second.  It  is  not  only  for  the 
fun  of  the  banquet  that  all  wish  to  attend  it,  but  because  of  the  honor. 
All  of  the  guests  are  separately  photographed,  and  the  pictures  are 
hung  in  a  great  frame  in  the  visitors'  room.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
two  prizes  are  given  in  each  study  for  each  division — consisting  in 
each  case  of  a  laurel  crown  and  one  or  more  books.     These  book 
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prizes  may  also  be  obtained  during  the  year  by  surrendering  certifi- 
cates representing  100  points,  but  there  are  greater  purposes  to 
which  these  certificates  are  usually  applied.  One  Sunday  out  of 
every  two  the  pupils  who  are  not  specifically  kept  in  are  free  to  go 
to  their  homes,  but  the  other  Sunday  is  "pay  day,"  and  to  get  out> 
two  points  must  be  given.  These  certificates  may  frequently  be 
given  also  to  masters  in  lieu  of  punishments  imposed  for  misconduct. 
The  sports  of  French  youths  consist  of  marbles,  tops,  and  several 
games  played  with  soft  balls,  foot  ball,  running  and  jumping.  The 
boys  are  almost  all  small,  lithe,  agile,  and  good  gymnasts,  but  very 
few  of  them  are  really  powerful.  Athletic  sports  never  have  flour- 
ished to  any  great  extent,  though  the  Government  is  now  endeavor- 
ing to  promote  them  as  a  preparation  for  military  service. 

All  French  schoolboys  wear  uniforms,  and  every  institution  of 
learning  has  its  distinctive  dress.  At  a  few  lycees  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  full-dress  uniform  of  the  little  and  big  boys,  at 
raany  others  there  is  no  change  in  style  from  the  day  a  little  fellow 
enters  Primaire  until  he  leaves  Philosophic  after  his  ten  or  twelve 
years'  labors  Where  a  difference  exists,  the  usual  style  of  uniform 
for  the  early  classes  consists  of  a  blue  broadcloth  coat  coming  down 
to  the  waist  and  pointed  in  the  back,  with  big  gilt  buttons  contain- 
ing the  name  of  the  lycee,  and  with  some  distinctive  figure  embroid- 
ered in  gold  on  the  lapel.  The  waistcoat  is  of  the  same  material, 
cut  very  high  in  the  throat  so  as  to  show  only  a  couple  of  inches  of 
white  tie,  and  fastened  with  about  a  dozen  small  bright  gilt  buttons. 
The  trowscrs  are  of  the  same  stuff  and  perfectly  plain.  In  the  higher 
classes  the  coat  has  long  skirts.  The  caps  are  blue,  with  several 
rows  of  narrow  gold  braid  around  them  and  stiff  rims.  Variations 
in  the  uniform  consist  of  narrow  red  edges  on  the  coats,  light  blue 
stripes  on  the  trowsers,  heavier  braiding  on  the  caps,  etc.  The  un- 
dress uniform  is  made  up  usually  of  a  heavy  black  blouse  for  winter, 
.nd  a  pin- head  black-and-white  checked  material  for  summer,  a  soft 
blue  beret,  and  black  trowsers. 

French  students  never  know  anything  about  their  clothes  or  what 
they  happen  to  own.  They  know  that  once  in  a  while  they  are  called 
10  the  tailor's  rooms  and  measured  for  new  suits,  and  that  bright, 
fresh  things  come  to  them  occasionally,  and  that  is  about  all.  The 
wardrobes  are  in  a  different  part  of  the  buildings  from  the  dormi- 
tories usually,  and  are  under  the  charge  of  nuns,  who  keep  every- 
thing in  perfect  order.     Twice  a  week  the  students  find  complete 
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changes  of  linen  on  their  beds;  every  morning  they  find  a  clean  pair 
of  shoes  in  the  place  of  the  dirty  ones  they  wore  the  previous  day; 
whenever  they  are  going  out  they  find  their  best  uniform  ready  for 
them.  Whenever  things  are  needed  outside  of  the  ordinary  run, 
they  are  fetched  by  an  attendant.  When  the  writer  completed  his 
lyc6e  course  he  was  simply  astonished  to  find  the  quantity  of  linen 
— including  everything  from  great,  solid  socks  to  tassel-tipped  night- 
caps— that  he  was  to  take  away  with  him. 

The  expenses  of  a  lyct*e  education  are  always  moderate,  accord- 
ing to  American  ideas,  but  vary  slightly  in  different  institutions;  and 
there  is  a  small  increase  in  each  class.  There  are  no  "  extras,"  un- 
less special  lessons  are  desired  In  music,  dancing,  fencing,  boxing, 
or  the  savaU.  No  institution  was  ever  more  democratic  than  a  lyct'-c. 
These  negro  boys  from  Hayii  mingle  on  terms  of  perfect  equality 
with  white  youths,  princes'  sons  make  friends  with  the  sons  of  their 
butchers.  There  is  no  feeling  of  caste.  The  writer  attended  the 
Lycf-e  de  Vanves,  just  outside  the  walls  of  Paris,  an  institution  known 
under  the  Empire  as  the  Lycee  du  Prince  Imp/rial.  In  his  class  were 
one  of  the  sons  of  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon,  a  son  of  Admiral 
Potuau,  ex-Minisier  of  Marine;  two  sons  of  Nicolini,  the  tenor;  a 
son  of  Carotus  Duran,  and  representatives  of  a  score  of  noted  fami- 
lies, thrown  together  on  the  best  of  terms  personally  with  young  men 
who  spent  the  holidays  behind  the  counters  of  their  parents'  little 
shops. 

There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chaple  connected  with  each  lyct»e. 
where  services  are  held  on  Sundays.  In  Paris  a  Jewish  rabbi  and  a 
Protestant  minister  also  come  in  every  week  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion.— Ncui  York  Evening  Post, 


NOTES, 


The  completion  of  the  twenty-fifth  academic  year  of  Vassar  College 
is  an  important  event  in  the  history  not  only  of  the  College  but  of 
the  educational  progress  of  the  State,  In  18O5  few  schools  were 
able  to  fit  girls  for  college  and  therefore  Vassar  established  a  pre- 
paratory department.  After  a  time  the  secondary  schools  adapted 
themselves  to  meet  the  new  demands,  but  the  college  did  not  at  once 


abandon  this  part  of  its  work  and  thus  became  for  a  time  a  rival  of 
the  preparatory  schools.  This  policy  was  continued  longer  than  the 
educational  condition  of  the  State  rendered  necessary  but  it  has  not 
been  without  its  redeeming  features.  It  has  enabled  the  college  to 
appreciate  the  difficulties  and  to  know  the  possibilities  of  thorough 
preparatory  work,  to  understand  thoroughly  that  the  welfare  of  both 
college  and  school  demands  that  each  keep  in  touch  with  the  life  of 
the  other.  As  a  result  Vassar  College  to  a  greater  extent  than  most 
institutions  stands  committed  to  the  policy  of  establishing  the  closest 
possible  connection  between  all  parts  of  our  educational  system. 
Nearly  forty  per  cent  of  its  students  are  prepared  for  college  by  the 
secondary  schools  of  this  state  and  it  justly  feels  that  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  are  served  by  maintaining  such  a  connection.  It  has  evi- 
dently been  with  the  thought  of  strengthening  the  bond  already 
existing  that  a  personal  invitation  has  been  extended  by  Vassar 
College  to  the  principals  of  all  the  academies  and  high  schools  in  the 
State  to  unite  with  it  in  celebrating  its  first  quarier-centennial.  We 
trust  that  a  very  large  number  of  these  invitations  will  be  accepted. 


On  any  question  of  modern  language  learning  or  teaching  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Carl  von  Reinhardstaltner  will  be  acknowl- 
edged to  be  of  weight.  In  a  very  readable  brief  essay  included  in 
his  volume  of  *'  Aufsatze  und  Abhandlungen,"  he  discusses  this  sub- 
ject with  piquancy  and  vigor.  Naturally  he  speaks  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Gymnasium  rather  than  from  that  of  the  Tbchtet  schuU. 
Allowing^  however,  for  the  bias  inevitable  in  a  German  humanist,  we 
find  his  conclusions  reasonable  and  sound.  The  author  insists  that 
the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  modern  language  is  a  work  of  vastly 
greater  difficulty  than  it  is  usually  allowed  or  claimed  lobe.  Forms 
and  syntax  are,  at  the  outset,  a  hard  conquest,  A  correct  pronuncia- 
tion is  still  more  difficult,  and  is  only  very  rarely  achieved.  But 
phraseology,  he  maintains,  is  all  but  impossible.—absolutely  impossi- 
ble without  long  residence  in  the  foreign  country  with  close  and  unre- 
mitting application. 

Pronunciation  and  phraseology,  he  argues,  should  always  be  taught 
by  natives.  It  is  too  much  to  exact  of  any  non-native  teacher  that  he 
be  an  accomplished  model  to  his  pupils  in  these  matters.  The  utmost 
that  can  be  asked  of  such  a  teacher  is  that  he  implant  no  vices  of 
sound  or  phrase  that  will  subsequently  have  to  be  eradicated.  But 
the  necessary  training  in  grammatical  principles,  in  the  history  and 
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development  of  the  language  and  its  literature,  can  and  should  be- 
cotnmitted  to  the  regular  teachers  who  are  imbued  with  the  general 
spirit  and  aims  of  the  school.  In  a  German  gymnasium  these  aims 
are  wholly  •'  scientific."  The  "  practical  "  end  is  always  severely 
frowned  upon  in  a  truly  humanistic  school  Granted  that  a  scientific 
purpose  is  to  govern  the  entire  school  theory  and  practice,  the 
modern  languages  should  be  taught  like  the  ancient  ones.  But  this 
assumption  cannot  be  strictly  carried  into  effect  even  in  the  purely 
scientific  school,  For  even  the  man  of  science  and  learning  will  some 
day  have  to  speak  a  foreign  language,  and  hence  it  becomes  needful 
that  the  instruction  in  school  be  a  preparation,  at  least,  for  future 
practice.  Thus  Professor  Reinhardstoettner  would  have  native 
teachers  employed  side  by  side  with  the  domestic  ones,  and  would 
have  the  latter  themselves  very  thoroughly  trained  by  foreign  resi- 
dence and  study  for  their  difficult  function. 

These  conclusions  are,  of  course,  familiar  to  American  school 
men.  The  only  specially  noteworthy  idea  which  the  author  of  the 
essay  makes  prominent  is  that  modern  language  teaching  requires 
far  more  thorough  training  in  the  teacher  than  is  usually  believed. 
This  training  will  be  long  and  expensive.  Foreign  residence  alone 
will  not  guarantee  its  achievement.  Assiduous  study  alone  will  not 
suffice.  And  given  foreign  residence  and  studious  habits,  there  must 
exist  a  linguistic  aptness  in  the  natural  endowments  of  the  individual. 
Even  then  the  standard  of  attainment  must  not  be  set  too  high.  No 
one  but  a  native  ought  to  be  expected  to  speak  and  write  a  language 
fluently  and  correctly. 

As  a  rule,  one  should  never  venture  to  speak  or  write  a  language 
not  one's  own,  except  it  be  under  unavoidable  stress  of  circumstances 
or  as  a  disciplinary  exercise.  That  it  is  often  ventured  we  know 
very  well.  Perhaps  there  is  some  definite  point  in  a  man's  life, — say 
his  twenty  fifth  year, — before  which  he  may  indulge  gracefully  in 
*' parliercn."  But  at  some  time  he  should  give  up  the  dangerousand 
unhandsome  practice  and  write  his  foreign  letters  in  his  own  idiom, 
while  expecting  his  correspondents  to  answer  in  theirs. 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  temerity  German  gfUhrte  venture  upon 
composition  and  actually  upon  publication  in  foreign  modern  lan- 
guages. They  do  not  hesitate  to  send  us  productions  in  English 
which  we  often  have  occasion  to  wish  they  had  composed  in  their 
own  language,  so  obscure  are  their  efforts  in  the  strange  speech. 
But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.      To  a  native  there  is  inevitably  an 


infantile  and  ridiculous  sound  in  the  talk  of  foreigners,  A  serious 
occasion  will  excuse  it,  but  needless  parade  of  adult  stammerings  and 
lispings  is  at  best  absurd.  So  scholarly  a  linguist  as  Dr.  Carl  Sachs 
prints  bilingual  introductions  to  his  edition  of  the  plays  of  Shakes- 
peare. Certainly  he  could  have  had  no  sufficient  motive  for  such  a 
self-exposure.  No  one  who  reads  German  a  littte  will  read  the 
English  side,  the  author's  own  idiom  standing  on  the  opposite 
pages. 

The  Germans  have  become  so  accustomed  to  writing  in  Latin 
without  criticism  that  they  naturally  fall  into  the  delusion  that  the 
same  immunity  awaits  their  efforts  in  modern  languages.  Their  ex- 
perience shows  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  meet  native  criticism 
than  it  is  to  encounter  the  learned  criticism  of  one's  peers.  The 
fact  is,  the  most  scholarly  acquisitions  in  Latin  and  Greek  stand  for 
a  measure  of  intellectual  effort  and  patient  training  which  would 
leave  lamentable  short  comings  if  applied  to  the  mastery  of  the  pro- 
nunciation and  the  phraseology  of  a  modem  language. 


The  many  Latin  teachers  that  have  a  vivid  remembrance  of  their 
own  struggles  with  Latin  Prose  Composition,  which  left  them  with 
unpleasant  recollections  of  a  certain  Baibus  and  a  greater  or  less 
facility  in  the  use  of  certain  constructions,  but  without  the  ability  lo 
express  a  succession  of  simple  ideas  in  comprehensible  Latin,  will 
welcome  any  and  all  attempts  towards  a  more  rational  treatment  of 
the  subject.  And  it  has  come  to  be  generally  admitted  that  a  rational 
treatment  of  Latin  writing  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  changed 
view  of  the  best  methods  of  Latin  reading.  Neither  is  best  secured 
by  the  presentation  of  certain  rules  which  are  then  illustrated  by 
sentences;  but  both  are  to  be  gained  by  a  familiarity  with  actual 
Latin  usage  as  the  men  that  thought  in  Latin  have  left  it  to  us. 
Among  the  books  that  recognize  this  and  help  towards  its  accom- 
plishment one  of  the  very  best  is  DanielTs  "  Exerciser  in  Latin  Com- 
position,'**  The  author  has  wisely  made  simplicity  and  clearness  his 
first  aims.  The  exercises  teach  the  common  usual  constructions  and 
are  unencumbered  by  grammatical  subtleties.  The  pupil  is  taught 
to  express  himself  in  Latin  before  he  is  encouraged  to  grapple  with 
difficulties  a  successful  conflict  with  which  implies  a  high  degree  of 
philosophical  insight  and  linguistic  sense.     Doubtless  the  scholar  in 

*Bxercises  in  [jitin  Coiit/sosition  for  Seheols.  By  M,  Grant  iJaniell,  A.  M., 
Principal  of  Chauncy  Hall  School,  Boston.  Part  I.  based  upon  Cafsar's  Gallic 
W»r,  Books  I.— IV,  Boston  and  New  York:  Leach,  Shcwcll  and  Sanborn. 
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a  preparatory  school  may  be  taught  to  follow  a  model  of  any  degree 
of  difficulty  but  equally  doubtless  he  will  lose  his  hold  on  the  con- 
struction as  soon  as  he  is  out  of  sight  of  his  model.  One  of  the  best 
results  of  the  present  method  is  that  it  relieves  the  pupil's  mind  of 
that  panic  fear  which  so  often  seizes  hira  at  the  idea  of  writing  Latin. 
He  learns  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  say,  "  Casar  sent  his  soldiers  into 
Gaul"  without  any  severe  iutellectual  strain;  and  his  interest  grows 
with  his  confidence.  We  of  the  older  generation  had  very  little  hope 
that  we  should  ever  be  able  actually  to  write  in  Latin;  the  best  that 
we  expected  was  a  moderate  success  in  putting  English  sentences 
into  the  strange  idiom»  which  is  quite  another  matter.  With  such  a 
book  as  that  of  Mr  Daniell  the  student  soon  finds  himself  going 
directly  from  the  idea  as  it  is  presented  to  him  by  Cassarlo  the  form 
that  the  Latin  idiom  requires  without  the  intervention  of  an  English 
translation.  The  notes  arc  very  plain  and  helpful,  suggestive  rather 
than  explanatory  and  dealing  with  real  difficulties  rather  than,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  with  difficulties  that  are  created  by  the  English 
trauslalion  and  not  inherent  in  the  Latin.  Mr.  Daniell  and  all  Latin 
teachers  and  scholars  with  him  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
success  of  the  book,  the  attractiveness  of  which  is  increased  by  the 
excellent  form  in  which  It  is  presented  by  the  publishers. 
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Grammar  f<tr  Common  Sch<H>is.  By  B.  F.  Tweed,  A.  M.,  late  Supervisor  in  the 
Boston  schools.     Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.     x8S6.    pp.  V.  126. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Mr.  Tweed's  little  grammar  is  its 
unvarying  note  of  kindly  and  mellow  wisdom.  It  is  nowhere  sharp, 
critical  and  dogmatic.  Where  it  departs  from  the  custom  of  school 
grammars,  it  never  hurts  the  routinssts  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
announces  its  dissent.  It  will  make  no  grammatical  enemies,  as  its 
author  never  made  any  personal  ones. 

The  most  marked  innovation  that  we  find  in  the  body  of  the  book  is 
the  neat  and  simple  manner  in  which  it  presents  the  forms  of  the 
English  verb.  This  we  heartily  approve.  The  long  paradigm,  with 
its  tedious  repetitions  of  the  same  forms,  gives  place  to  brief  state- 
ments that  tell  the  whole  story.     The  Latin  verb  needs  a  paradigm: 

*  Any  of  theM  boolu  may  be  more  (ullr  noticed  hereafter. 
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the  English  verb  accordingly  has  always  been  stretched  out  to  6t  a 
similar  frame.  To  abandon  this  custom  is  surely  a  mark  of  sweet 
reasonableness. 

Mr.  Tweed  retains  the  potential  mode,  yielding  herein  to  ancient 
prepossessions,  and  defines  this  mode  in  the  traditional  way.  Case 
he  defines  as  ''  the  relation  which  a  noun  or  pronoun  sustains  to  some 
other  word  ";  then  he  says,  '*  there  are  three  cases."  May  it  not  oc- 
cur to  some  bright  pupil  to  complete  the  syllogism,  and  to  conclude 
thac  there  are  three  relations  which  a  noun  or  pronoun  may  sustain 
lo  some  other  word  ?  We  have  known  a  language  teacher  of  long 
experience  and  great  knowledge  unable  to  distinguish  between  the 
nominative  case  and  the  subject  relation.  Mode  is  defined  by  Mr. 
Tweed  as  '*  the  manner  in  which  a  verbis  used";  then  he  says, 
"there  are  four  modes, — the  indicative,  the  potential,  the  subjunc- 
tive, and  the  imperative.  The  infinitive  and  the  participles  he  calls 
'•forms  of  the  verb." 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  book  is  the  too  brief  appendix. 
Here  the  author  puts  himself  in  relation  to  Scientific  grammar. 
Here  he  doubts  the  propriety  of  recognizing  a  potential  mode.  Here 
he  defends,  all  too  mildly,  we  confess,  for  our  more  strenuous  con- 
I  victions,  the  speech  forms  had  as  iief,  had  better^  had  best^  had  like^ 
had  as  good,  had  rather^  house  to  let,  the  house  is  building,  two  firsts 
the  tallest  of  the  tico. — forms  which  the  sciolists  cannot  parse,  but 
which  the  English  race  has  used  for  centuries. 

Lingual  critics  are  apt  to  be  very  harsh  in  their  presentation  of 
!  doctrine.  Too  ofren  their  teachings  are  mere  screeds  and  on- 
slaughts. Too  often  they  mingle  with  their  censures  contemptuous 
flings  at  teachers  as  pedants  who  spoil  our  language  in  their  wise 
ignorance.  Hence  their  influence  over  the  teaching  body  is  naturally 
very  small,  and  the  instructors  of  our  children  are  left  to  pay  an  un- 
deserved homage  to  the  traditional  text- books.  For  men  possessing 
the  requisite  knowledge  and  endowed  with  urbanity  of  manner  and 
persuasiveness  of  speech,— For  men  like  Mr.  Tweed, — there  is  a 
sphere  of  possible  usefulness  in  teaching  our  teachers.  We  wish  Mr. 
Tweed  would  make  a  little  book  for  teachers  solely,  to  help  explode 
some  of  the  speech-superstitions  under  which  they  labor. 

Elemetttary  Psyihology,  wkh  Practical  Apptications  to  Education  and  Conduct  of 
Life,  including  an  outline  of  Logic,  for  the  use  of  Higlv  Schools,   Normal  Schools 
bnd  Academies.  Tcachere  and  the  General  Reader.     By  James  H.   Baker.  A,  M.. 
Principal  of  High  School,  District  No.   i,  Denver.     New  Vork :  EfTinghara,  May- 
turd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  771  Broadway,  and  67  and  69  Ninth  Street,     l8<)0. 
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THE  TEACHING   OF   HISTORY  IN  ACADEMIES  AND 

COLLEGES. 


LUCY   M.    SALMON,   VASSAR   COLLEGE. 

The  old  Greek  legend  representing  the  muse  of  history  as  of  divine 
lineage  and  the  eldest  of  her  sisters  rested  on  a  philosophic  as  well  as 
a  poetic  basis.  With  dim  perceptions  of  the  nature  of  a  future  life, 
men  early  sought  it  in  the  record  of  their  earthly  deeds,  hoping  thus 
to  win  immortality  in  spite  of  death. 

History  thus  ministered  to  the  individual  and  in  the  dim  twilight  of 
the  race  sang  the  wrath  of  Peleus'  son  and  the  fortunes  of  the  exiled 
men  of  Troy.  As  the  importance  of  the  individual  became  merged  in 
that  of  the  nation,  it  was  the  jealousies  of  rival  states  and  foreign  con- 
quests that  employed  her  pen.  Nations,  like  individuals,  were  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  themselves,  and  their  achievements  in  war  and  politics 
were  recorded  by  admiring  and  servile  chroniclers.  Men  saw  in  his- 
tory only  an  attempt  to  rescue  from  oblivion  national  and  individual 
deeds  worthy  of  emulation  or  demanding  universal  condemnation. 
Until  our  own  period,  therefore,  the  muse  of  history  has,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, been  an  annalist  looking  from  a  lower  window.  Men  and 
events  have  passed  before  her,  but  she  has  not  cared  whence  they 
_came  or  whither  they  went.  But  as  modem  chemistry  is  the  outgrowth 
;  medieval  alchemy  and  astronomy  of  the  astrology  of  a  still  more  an- 


cient  day,  so  modern  history  has  been  developed  from  these  chronicles 
of  a  remote  past.  Clio  no  longer  seeks  alone  to  win  enduring  fame 
for  her  favored  heroes,  but  she  depicts  the  past  that  men  may  live 
more  wisely  in  the  present.  As  the  muse  of  comparative  history,  she 
goes  to  the  mountain  top  and  makes  the  whole  world  hers  by  right 
of  eminent  domain. 

Several  influences  have  contributed  to  bring  about  this  change,  but  | 
the  most  important  have  come  through  the  French  Revolution.     Those  i 
great  intellectual  movements  that  culminated  in  the  overthrow  of  abso-  ' 
lutism  in  France  and  the  creation  of  new  political  ideals  throughout 
Western  Europe  gave  to  history  a  different  conception  of  the  relative 
position  of  potentates  and  peoples.    The  subject  gained  new  dignity 
as   it  abandoned   the  homage    previously  paid  to  civil,  military,  and 
ecclesiastical  nders,  and  concerned  itself  more  with  the  characteristics 
of  nations.     Voltaire  anticipated  Macaulay  and  Green  by  one  hundred 
years  when  he  wrote,  "  I  wish  to  write  a  history,  not  of  wars,  but  of  so- 
ciety. ...     I  want  to  know  what  were  the  steps  by  which  men  passed 
from  barbarism  to  civilization."     History  has  thus  during  the  present 
century  gained  a  new  theme  in  the  portrayal  of  those  democratic  ten- 
dencies of  which  its  new  purpose  has  been  the  result. 

But  not  only  did  the  French  Revolution  create  a  tnier  historical 
perspective  within  the  different  nations  —  it  also  widened  the  horizon 
of  each.  The  armies  of  Napoleon  and  the  allies  that  swept  over  Eu- 
rope from  the  Spanish  peninsula  to  the  heart  of  Russia  broke  down 
the  artificial  barriers  that  had  separated  nation  from  nation.  Provin- 
cialism was  diminished,  national  interest  was  less  self-centered,  states 
for  the  first  time  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  institutions  after 
which  their  own  might  profitably  be  modeled.  The  political,  social, 
industrial  and  educational  condition  of  nations  became  of  more  vital 
interest  than  the  hours  of  dining  and  retiring  of  capricious  sovereigns. 
The  study  of  comparative  history  was  bom  of  the  same  destructive 
forces  that  overthrew  the  oldest  and  apparently  most  stable  institutions 
of  Europe. 

While  history  has  thus  been  indebted  to  political  revolutions  for  new 
themes,  it  has  also  been  indebted  to  changing  intellectual  standards  for 
new  methods  of  work.  The  early  age  had -been  one  of  credulity  and 
adulation.  But  men  came  in  time  to  see  that  "fables  begin  to  be  cur- 
rent in  one  generation^  are  established  in  the  second,  become  respect- 
able in  the  third,  while  in  the  fourth,  temples  are  raised  in  their 
honor."      Skepticism  and  speculative  thought  followed  in  turn,  and 
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these  have  been  superseded  by  a  demand  for  the  study  of  facts,  not 
for  their  own  sake,  bat  to  determine  the  laws  that  govern  them.  Sci- 
ence and  scientific  methods  have  become  controlling  intellectual 
forces,  and  history,  like  every  other  subject,  has  corae  under  this  influ- 
ence. As  a  result  of  this  awakening,  Voltaire  in  France,  Ntebuhr  in 
Germany,  and  Arnold  in  England,  gave  the  impulse  to  that  form  of 
historical  writing  which  has  made  history  preeminent  in  the  world  of 
letters  in  our  own  century.  It  has  not  been  forgotten  that  there  were 
immortal  names  in  Greece  and  Rome  and  that  the  eighteenth  century 
produced  a  Gibbon,  but  these  are  exceptions  that  show  that  the  true 
historical  spirit  characterized  the  individual,  not  the  age. 

If  history  has  thus  been  affected  by  the  credulity  of  one  period  and 
the  indiscriminating  love  of  facts  of  another,  now  by  speculative  ten- 
dencies and  again  by  scientific  movements,  is  it  not  a  chameleon 
unworthy  of  consideration  among  more  stable  subjects  ?  The  important 
place  it  has  won  for  itself  in  the  curricula  of  all  our  colleges  and 
secondary  schools  must  at  this  time  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, but  it  is  fitting  to  ask  what  are  the  dangers  that  at  present  beset 
the  path  of  students  and  teachers  of  history. 

The  first  danger  is  tlie  failure  to  recognize  the  individuality  of  his- 
tory. This  is  often  due  to  a  desire  to  acknowledge  the  indebtedness 
of  history  to  science.  Schools  announce  the  employment  in  history  of 
*' laboratory  methods,"  publishers  advertise  text-books  in  history  con- 
structed on  the  laboratory  plan,  and  a  recent  catalogue  of  a  large  and 
important  university  proclaims  that  no  text-book  in  history  is  used, 
but  that  one  is  being  prepared  by  the  professor  and  advanced  students 
in  the  historical  laboratory  of  the  university.  Historical  laboratory 
indeed  !  Is  the  old  word  library  to  become  obsolete  and  referred  in 
the  next  edition  of  Webster  ^to  the  heading  laboratory?  Must  our 
study  table  give  place  to  a  more  scientific  article  of  furniture  yet  to  be 
produced  in  some  other  historico-scientific  workshop?  The  true 
student  and  teacher  of  history  is  ever  foremost  to  confess  his  obliga- 
tion to  scientific  methods,  but  he  will  never  recognize  in  history  a  sub- 
division of  physics  or  biology,  or  look  forward  to  an  historical  Newton 
who  will  reduce  the  events  of  the  past  to  mathematical  formuLii  or 
physical  laws. 

A  second  phase  of  the  same  danger  assumes  the  form  of  a  desire  to 
make  history  the  vehicle  for  our  philosophical  conceptions  of  the  past, 
present  and  future.  This  desire  to  know  and  to  teach  the  philosophy 
of  history  is  a  reaction  against  that  spirit  which  saw  in  the  events  of 
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the  past  only  an  enumeration  of  facts,  a  skeleton  without  flesh  and 
blood.  This  reaction  has  been  inevitable  and  in  a  sense  is  not  to  be 
regretted,  but  it  has  brought  its  own  attending  dangers.  A  class  of 
teachers  by  no  means  sn>all  in  numbers  or  restricted  in  influence, 
whose  knowledge  of  history  and  of  philosophy  is  based  on  Hegel's 
Philosophy  of  History,  supplemented  by  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
Concord  School,  is  to-day  instructing  history  classes  in  our  high  schools 
that  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  world  is  the  mind's  consciousness  of  its 
rational  freedom.  For  the  type  of  mind  that  has  first  grasped  the 
idea  that  it  is  not  all  of  history  to  leach  Barnes's  text-books  memoriter 
from  cover  to  cover,  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  Hegelian  conception 
that  in  Greece  the  mind  was  introspective ;  among  the  Romans  the 
mind  was  resolved  into  generality,  which  makes  mind  itself  universal; 
while  in  Christianity  the  mind  first  withdraws  into  pure  introspection 
in  communion  with  the  universal  j  then  follows  the  reconciliation, 
which  is  the  introspective  mind  transforming  the  world.  (Diesterweg's 
summary.)  A  disciple  of  this  school,  whose  sublime  indifference  to' 
the  fact  that  the  Norman  Conquest  came  in  the  eleventh  rather 
than  in  the  first  or  the  nineteenth  century  had  been  the  despair 
of  his  instructor,  when  asked  what  material  he  would  select  for 
a  class  in  history  in  the  grammar  grades,  replied  promptly,  "I 
would  teach  them  the  philosophy  of  history."  It  is  this  spirit  that 
teaches  in  our  academies  and  high  schools  the  philosophical,  psycho- 
logical and  physiological  aspects  of  the  French  Revolution,  that 
discusses  history,  as  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  Frederick  the 
Great,  "  in  the  past  potential  subjunctive,"  and  all  this  without  any 
sound,  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts  on  which  the  conclusions  of 
others  have  been  based. 

A  third  danger  comes  in  the  adaptation  of  the  fatalistic  "whatever 
is,  is  right,'*  into  the  fashionable  "  whatever  is  European,  is  right." 
This  again  is  but  the  expression  of  a  reaction  against  a  too  ferv'id 
patriotism  which  would  have  nothing  of  the  effete  monarchies  of  the  old 
world;  but  special  evils  follow  in  its  train.  The  college  that  employs 
laboratory  methods  and  teaches  the  philosophy  of  history  to  freshmen 
glories  in  **  original  investigaticni  "  and  the  German  seminarj'.  He  is 
of  ail  men  most  deceived  who  dreams  tliat  the  German  Seminarium  can 
be  built  up  on  anything  but  a  German  university  basis.  Doubtless 
the  word  seminary  is  often  used  with  us  to  characterize  a  form  of  in- 
struction afTording  special  freedom  of  intercourse  between  professor 
and  student,  and  in  this  sense  its  use  is  not  objectionable,  but  the 
typical  German  seminary  in  an  American  college  is  an  anomaly. 
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A  fourth  danger  comes  from  another  adaptation  of  the  old  saying 
inlo  "  whatever  is  new,  is  right."  This  again  is  a  reaction  against  cer- 
tain misconceptions  of  the  subject-matter  of  history.  Since  Mr.  Green 
wrote  his  "  Short  Hisior}'  of  the  English  People  "  in  protest  against 
the  previous  exclusive  consideration  of  military  and  political  affairs  it 
has  become  the  fashion  to  decry  every  history  that  does  not  treat  of 
**  the  people."  The  protest  has  been  welt  made,  but  there  is  danger 
that  the  teacher  who  welcomes  emancipation  from  the  drudgery  that 
compelled  the  memorization  of  all  the  campaigns  of  the  Revolutionar}^ 
War  will  forget  that 

*'  civlyzatjon  doos  git  forrid 
Sometimes  upon  a  powder  cart." 

There  is  a  temptation  to  overlook  the  fact  that  we  are  conscious  of  our 
political  constitution  as  of  our  physical  body  only  when  it  is  out  of 
order  and  that  the  study  of  preventive  politics,  like  preventive  medicine, 
has  a  proper  place.  The  fault  of  all  early  writers  and  teachers  of  his- 
tory was  not  in  the  consideration,  but  in  the  exclusive  consideration 
of  military  and  political  affairs.  He  errs  in  like  degree  who  teaches 
that  these  phases  of  a  nation's  life  can  be  ignored.  He  is  wise  who 
sees  them  in  their  proper  relation  to  other  phenomena  of  society. 

These  four  dangers,  the  loss  of  the  individuality  of  history  in,  first, 
the  scientific  tendencies,  and  second,  the  philosophical  aspirations  of 
the  times,  the  attempted  transplanting  of  foreign  methods  to  American 
soil  and  the  recent  ignoring  of  certain  vital  portions  of  history,  all 
grow  out  of  the  proneness  in  the  human  mind  to  seize  half  of  a  truth 
and  remain  content  with  it.  We  have  learned  in  medicine,  but  alas  ! 
not  yet  in  pedagogy,  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  that  if  a  little  of  a 
thing  is  good,  more  must  be  better.  Each  of  these  methods  of  teach- 
ing history  is  half  rights  but  wholly  wrong.  A  scientific  method  in  its 
study  we  must  have,  but  to  treat  history  as  an  exact  science  is  to 
degrade  it  from  its  own  exalted  position,  since  all  imitation  is  demean- 
ing. The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  every  beginner  in  history  must 
be  able  to  see,  but  to  introduce  Hegel,  Schlegel  or  Lotze  inlo  the  class- 
room of  the  average  academy  or  college  is  to  caricature  both  history 
and  philosophy.  The  German  seminary  is  good  —  in  Germany,  and 
the  adaptation  of  many  of  its  methods  may  be  good  for  us  in  so  far  as 
it  teaches  us  to  subordinate  rhetoric  to  fact  and  to  consult  original 
documents.  The  history  of  peoples  we  must  have,  but  of  peoples 
concerned  in  war  and  politics  as  well  as  in  literature  and  industries. 
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If  we  are  to  avoid  these  and  similar  dangers,  we  must  clearly  under- 
stand first,  the  general  principles  that  should  control  all  teaching  of 
history,  and  second,  the  line  of  demarkation  between  history  as  taught 
in  the  secondary  school,  in  the  normal  school,  and  in  the  college  and 
university. 

History,  wherever  taught,  should  ever  keep  in  mind,  as  r^^rds  the 
choice  of  subject-matter,  the  practical  end.  Perhaps  we  come  late  in 
life  to  realize  that  history,  like  virtue,  is  its  own  reward,  as  we  leam  to 
appreciate  Mr.  Lowell's  definition  of  a  university  as  a  place  where 
nothing  useful  can  be  learned.  But  the  practical  end  must  come  first 
and  lead  up  to  it.  This  end  must  be  the  creation  of  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  .\merican  history,  American  institutions,  American 
ideals.  This  does  not  imply  that  we  are  to  teach  American  history 
exclusively  —  far  from  It,  but  our  nation.il  history  is  to  be  at  once  the 
beginning  and  the  climax  of  all  historical  study.  The  necessity  for  this 
is  the  greater  since  we  have  but  recently  come  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  historical  study.  Not  until  the  civil  war  had  made  possible  a 
true  national  life  did  we  dare  to  bid  defiance  to  sectional  and  local 
jealousies  and  study  our  own  past.  On  the  other  hand,  the  study  of 
European  institutions  was  neglected,  for  the  Monroe  doctrine  took  root 
educationally  as  wel!  as  politically.  When  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  our  independence  lessened  our  prejudices  and  removed  somewhat 
our  insular  character,  a  new  interest  came  in  the  study  of  European 
history  and  politics.  We  have  thus  come  to  realize  that  L)Oth  Ameri- 
can and  European  historj'  must  be  taught  in  \iew  of  the  large  number 
of  foreigners  annually  coming  to  our  shores,  the  early  age  at  which 
many  American  boys  and  girls  leave  school,  and  the  grave  political 
problems  yet  unsettled  and  demanding  the  serious  attention  of  every 
mature  mind.  Bishop  Potter  in  his  recent  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address 
on  "  The  Scholar  and  the  State,"  has  shown  the  necessity  of  keeping 
ever  present,  even  in  the  higher  paths  of  learning,  the  plain  truUis 
that  history  teaches  if  we  are  not  to  be  wrecked  on  the  shoals  where 
other  nations  have  gone  down.  From  strange  localities  the  encourage- 
ment comes  to  begin  and  to  continue  this  work.  On  Rivington  street, 
in  the  slums  of  New  York,  in  a  district  from  which  comes  one-tenth  of 
the  criminals  of  New  York  city,  a  college  settlement  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  in  connection  with  it  a  free  library.  The  librarian  reports 
that  the  first  demand  of  every  boy  is  for  a  life  of  George  Washington, 
and  that  when  the  biographies  have  been  exhausted,  the  second  choice 
is  for  a  history  that  has  "something  about  George  Washington."  If  a 
recent  magazine  article  on  "  Why  an  Irish  boy  should  make  a  good 
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American  citiien,"  could  teach  not  only  our  friends  from  the  Emerald 
Isle,  but  immigrants  from  other  nations  as  well,  their  duties  as  citizens 
of  tlie  Republic,  and  if  Bishop  Potter's  address  could  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  native  American,  the  teaching  of  history  would  receive 
greater  encouragement  than  has  yet  been  vouchsafed  to  it. 

If  the  practical  end  should  be  our  objective  point,  three  general 
principles  should  lead  us  to  it. 

The  first  step  in  beginning  any  historical  work  fs  to  give  a  bird's-eye- 
view  of  the  whole  subject.  What  Bunker  Hill  monument  is  to  Boston, 
the  Brookl)'n  bridge  to  New  York  and  the  Eiffel  tower  to  Paris,  that 
the  general  outline  is  in  all  historical  study.  One  school  of  writers  hns 
often  of  late  urged  the  theory  that  historical  study  should  begin  with 
local  history,  that  the  town  and  county  should  come  first,  the  nation 
last  But  this  is  much  like  attempting  to  draw  a  map  of  the  United 
States  by  locating  New  York  City,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  Key 
West  and  then  drawing  the  coast  lines.  It  is  the  historical  Cuvier,  not 
the  nonce,  who  can  lake  an  isolated  portion  of  local  history  and 
reconstruct  from  it  an  historical  whole. 

A  second  general  principle  is  that  in  history,  as  well  as  in  pure  and 
applied  science,  the  student  must  become  f araiUar  with  the  terminology 
employed.  The  words  state^  constitution^  law^  pure  democracy^  rep- 
resentative government,  must  be  as  clearly  understood  as  straight  line 
and  angle,  base  and  salt.  In  this  way  much  local  history  and  many 
political  principles  can  be,  indeed  must  be,  taught  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion. "Taxation  without  representation"  is  a  glittering  generality, 
but  it  has  meaning  when  the  principles  of  taxation  are  understood  and 
when  it  is  evident  why  we  never  pay  a  direct  tax  without  complaining 
and  why  some  persons  can  look  with  equanimity  upon  the  payment  — 
by  others  —  of  an  indirect  tax  of  twenty  per  cent  on  foreign  books. 

A  third  general  aim  should  be  to  train  the  student  to  do  independent 
work.  This  can  be  done  by  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  students, 
even  of  high-school  boys  and  girls,  a  certain  amount  of  original 
nMitcrial.  The  amount  as  well  as  the  kind  must  vary  with  the  nature  of 
the  school  and  the  time  given  to  the  subject,  but  to  pupils  of  even  the 
lowest  grade  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  must  be  something 
more  than  "what  is  in  the  back  part  of  the  book";  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  must  teach  him  why  the  colonies  revolted,  and  his 
Iliad  must  show  him  the  condition  of  society  in  the  Homeric  age. 
The  best  working  outfit  for  every  grade  is  a  textbook  containing  a 
brief  outline  of  facts,  supplemented  by  original  documents,  selected 
with  reference  to  the  needs  of  special  classes.      Publishers  are  ever 
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ready  to  meet  such  demands  and  have  already  given  us  the  "  Old  South 
Leaflets,"  "The  National  Library,"  "English  History  from  Contem- 
poraneous Writers,"  and  **  Documents  Illustrating  American  History," 
while  the  instructor  can  find  compensation  for  one  of  his  trials  in  the 
large  number  of  old  English  chronicles  made  available  in  the  Bohn 
edition.  Some  persons  indeed  have  cried  out  in  alarm  against  the  free! 
use  of  original  documents,  even  in  our  colleges,  as  an  introduction 
of  "  university  methods,"  Such  criticism,  however,  is  due  to  a  failure 
to  understand  what  is  meant  by  university  methods  and  to  a  lack  of 
discrimination  between  independent  work,  which  should  be  done  every- 
where, and  original  work  which  properly  belongs  to  the  university. 

These  general  principles  we  believe  should  govern  all  historical  teach- 
ing, but  there  are  certain  specific  principles  that  must  be  applied  to 
the  teaching  of  history  in  special  grades.  We  may  lay  down  the  gen- 
eral proposition  that  in  the  secondary  schools  the  distinctive  aim 
should  be  the  accumulation  of  historical  knowledge,  in  the  normal 
school  the  classification  of  such  knowledge,  in  the  college  indepen- 
dent investigation,  and  in  the  university  original  investigation.  This 
expresses,  however,  only  the  leading  characteristic  in  each  form  of 
instruction,  since  in  every  grade  must  be  found  to  a  certain  extent 
the  distinguishing  features  of  every  other  grade. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  secondary  schools  the  distinctive  aim 
should  be  the  accumulation  of  historical  knowledge.  A  German  uni- 
versity professor  was  once  asked  the  first  step  in  historical  study.  His 
briefreply  was  "Z^j^«."  "And  the  second?  "  ''  Viel  iesen.''  "And 
the  third?"  "  Sehr  viel lesenT  The  principle  applies  to  work  in  the 
secondary  schools.  But  here  the  instructor  must  be  like  the  skillful 
engineer  who  constructs  a  tunnel  by  beginning  at  opposite  sides  of  the 
mountain,  knowing  that  the  two  ends  of  the  tunnel  will  ultimately  meet 
without  the  variation  of  a  hair's  breadth.  At  one  end  of  the  historical 
tunnel  must  be  the  reading,  the  much  reading,  tlie  very  much  reading; 
at  the  other  end,  careful,  systematic,  dry,  if  you  please,  tedious  drill. 
There  must  be  the  much  reading,  or  the  student  early  forms  the  perni- 
cious habit  of  generalizing  from  one  particular.  There  must  be  care- 
ful guidance  to  furnish  a  receptacle  for  this  knowledge,  or  it  is  like 
water  poured  upon  the  ground.  There  must  be  general  information,  or 
the  student  becomes  narrow ;  but  general  information  alone  is  a  jelly-fish, 
brilliant  in  coloring  but  formless  and  without  use.  In  the  secondary 
schools  everj'thing  is  grist  that  comes  to  the  historical  mill,  but  it  is 
here  also  that  the  student  must  leam  that  "  lliere  is  no  northwest  pas- 
sage to  the  intellectual  world." 
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The  special  province  of  the  normal  school  is  to  emphasize  the  clas- 
sification of  historical  knowledge.  To  the  average  nonnal-school  stu- 
dent a  fact  is  a  fact.  His  knowledge  is  a  Chinese  painting,  an  histori- 
cal crazy-quilt.  He  never  sees  that  in  history  as  well  as  in  mathe- 
matics 2  -f-  2  ^=  4-  He  has  often  much  general  information,  especially 
concerning  his  own  country,  but  it  is  an  information  and  a  zeal  for 
information  that  leads  him  to  ask  *•  How  many  presidents  have  died 
in  office  ?  "  *'  Who  was  president  for  a  single  day  ?  "  **  Who  fired  the 
first  gun  in  the  Civil  War?  "  '*  Who  was  the  youngest  soldier  in  the 
Revolution .'  "  and  to  affirm  in  the  same  breath,  "the  reconciliation  of 
the  contradiction  between  its  inner  aim  and  life  with  its  actual  being 
is  the  process  of  the  hlstorj'  of  a  nation.  The  collision  between  the 
ideal  of  a  nation  and  the  actual  produces  the  process  of  history."  The 
normal-school  student  must  first  of  all  be  taught  historical  perspective, 
and  second,  that  there  is  no  historical  multiplication  table  or  system  of 
mechanical  memorizing  either  of  details  or  of  general  principles  that 
can  be  applied  to  the  solution  of  historical  problems. 

If  the  secondary  school  is  to  encourage  the  accumulation  of  histor- 
ical knowledge,  and  the  normal  school  the  classification  of  historical 
facts,  it  is  the  college  and  the  university  that  is  to  be  the  investigator 
of  historical  subjects.  It  is  said  that  every  lawyer  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  his  profession,  so  the  obligation  rests  upon  every  special 
teacher  and  student  of  history  to  contribute  something  to  the  sum  of 
historical  knowledge.  This  contribution  cannot  be  made  during  a  col- 
lege course,  but  the  college  student  must  be  an  investigator  for  him- 
self, the  tools  must  be  put  into  his  hands  and  he  must  learn  their  use. 
Like  the  high-school  boy  he  must  be  an  omnivorous  reader,  but  he 
must  also  be  a  critical  reader.  Hume  and  Freeman  are  to  be  to  him 
not  merely  names  of  historians,  but  of  historians  representing  different 
schools  of  thought.  Macaulay's  every  school-boy  knows  that  taxation 
without  representation  was  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  but  the  college 
student  must  know,  if  the  school-boy  does  not,  why  but  one  of  the 
twenty-seven  complaints  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  refers  to 
the  subject  of  taxation.  The  college  student  must  know  that  Magna 
Charta  is  the  corner-stone  of  English  liberty,  not  because  Bishop 
Stubbs  and  all  the  historians  say  so,  but  because  he  has  himself 
studied  that  great  instrument  and  the  subsequent  development  of  con- 
stitutional liberty.  The  college  student  must  learn  the  condition  of  the 
church  before  the  Reformation,  not  from  Fisher,  Hausser,  and  Alzog, 
but  from  Chaucer,  Dante,  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Erasmus.     He  must 
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know  that  history  is  not  a  simple  substance,  but  a  compound.  He 
must  be  able  to  see  that  into  it  enter  as  component  parts,  politics, 
economics,  statistics,  finance,  sociolog)',  jurisprudence,  archeology, 
philanthropy,  comparative  philology,  every  subject  that  concerns 
itself  with  the  life  of  the  individual  or  the  nation.  He  must  be  famil- 
iar not  only  with  the  process  of  analysis,  but  also  with  that  of  compo- 
sition. 

What  results  arc  we  justilied  in  thinking  should  follow  our  best 
efforts  in  secondary  school  and  college? 

In  the  first  place,  history  can  do  more  than  any  other  subject  except 
science,  to  break  down  the  barrier  that  too  often  rises  between  the 
instructor's  desk  and  the  classroom  seats.  No  subject  except  science 
lends  itself  so  readily  to  cooperative  methods  of  work.  Professor  and 
student,  teacher  and  pupil  are  alike  seekers  after  truth  and  the  library 
door  swings  outward  for  all.  If,  as  has  been  said,  aristocratic  politics 
broke  down  with  the  French  Revolution  and  aristocratic  economics  arc 
fast  disappearing  in  the  light  of  the  economic  discussions  of  the  day,  so 
aristocratic  pedagogics  must  yield  to  that  spirit  which  makes  students 
of  both  instructor  and  instructed. 

Again,  history  is  preeminently  adapted  to  teach  the  fact  that  knowl- 
edge is  singular  in  fact  as  well  as  in  form.  To  the  ordinary  mind, 
Greek  is  Greek,  geology  is  geology,  and  history  is  history.  Caesar's 
"first  impressions"  of  Britain,  and  Cicero's  arraignment  of  Verres^ 
which  must  have  exhausted  all  the  editions  of  the  Roman  IIcraLi  and 
Evening  Post^  are  to  the  average  school-boy,  not  history,  politics, 
and  literature,  but  Latin.  The  average  college  student  turns  for  his 
history,  not  to  his  Caesar,  but  to  Mommsen's  chapter  on  the  ''Subju- 
gation of  the  West,"  which  in  its  narrative  portion  is  but  a  paraphrase 
of  the  commentaries.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  to  overcome  than  this 
belief  that  each  branch  of  knowledge  is  isolated.  History,  more  than 
any  other  subject  except  literature,  must  show  how  every  study  in  the 
school  or  college  curriculum  dovetails  into  every  other  study,  making 
from  seemingly  isolated  parts  a  compact  whole.  History  must  show 
that,  while  it  itself  works  by  scientific  methods,  science  works  by  the 
historical  method,  that  mathematics  and  music  arc  first  cousins,  that 
art  and  philosophy  are  related,  and  that  the  study  of  Sanscrit  roots  has 
made  "the  whole  world  akin." 

These  are  but  suggestions  of  what  history  can  and  should  do.  His- 
tory does  not  wish  to  supersede  any  or  all  other  subjects  in  the  aca- 
demic or  the  college  curriculum.  It  asks  only  a  lair  dlace  and  reason- 
able treatment. 
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JOHN  TETLOW,  CIRLS'  HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOLS,  BOSTON. 

A  YEAR  ago  last  December,  the  Committee  on  Educational  Progress 
of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  presented  a  report  on 
moral  training  in  the  public  schools.  This  report,  as  appears  from  the 
introductory  paragraphs,  was  prepared  under  the  stimulus  of  certain 
criticisms  with  which  the  prevailing  optimism  of  a  previous  report, 
on  "  Progress  in  Grammar  School  Education,"  had  been  received. 

A  few  months  later,  the  Christian  Register,  impelled,  doubtless,  by 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Roman  Calhotic  press  and  clergy  towards 
the  public  schools,  and  by  the  consequent  growth  of  the  parochial 
school  system,  devoted  several  pages  of  one  of  its  issues  to  a  discussion 
of  moral  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 

Not  long  afterwards,  a  member  of  the  Boston  School  Board, 
stirred,  perhaps,  by  a  sense  of  official  responsibility  for  the  obstreperous 
self-assertion  and  resentful  behavior  under  correction  which  mark  the 
manners  of  many  of  our  youth,  introduced  an  order,  at  a  stated  meeting 
of  the  Board,  looking  to  the  enlargement  of  the  school  courses  of  study 
by  the  addition  of  instruction  in  morals  and  manners. 

Within  a  fortnight  of  the  announcement  of  this  order,  the  Evening 
Transcript,  at  that  time  the  official  organ  of  the  Boston  School  Board, 
ascertained,  through  a  member  of  its  editorial  staff,  and  published  at 
lengthy  the  views  of  several  gentlemen  who  were,  or  had  been,  officially 
connected  with  the  schools  of  that  city,  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
order.  The  Committee  on  Examinations,  to  whom  the  order  was 
referred,  reported  that  it  was  expedient  to  make  provision  for  such 
instruction,  and  the  School  Board  has  recently  made  such  provision. 

It  would  seem,  from  this  brief  survey  of  recent  events,  that  the 
behavior  of  youth  is  attracting  general  attention  in  the  community,  and 
that  the  present,  therefore,  is  an  unusually  favorable  time  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  of  school  instruction  in  morals  and  manners. 

And  first  let  me  say  that  instruction  in  manners  presupposes  instruc- 
tion in  morals,  and  that  no  instruction  in  manners  is  worthy  of  the  name 
that  is  not  based  on  instruction  in  morals.  This  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  that  manners  have  no  value  except  as  they  are  the  expression 
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of  morals.  The  body  is  the  mirror  of  the  soul,  and  fine  manners  are 
the  image  in  which  are  reflected  the  noble  thoughts  and  impulses  of 
the  soul.  If  you  would  train  a  boy  to  have  the  manners  of  a  gentleman, 
you  must  first  train  him  to  be  a  gentleman.  When  you  have  done  that, 
you  have  done  your  work  ;  for  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  will  appear 
spontaneously  as  the  natural  outward  expression  of  the  inward  charac- 
ter. While,  then,  morals  and  manners  are  separable  in  thought,  in 
life,  and  therefore  in  education,  they  are  inseparable. 

Of  course  I  am  speaking  here,  not  of  the  superficial  manners  which, 
under  the  name  of  deportment,  are  taught  in  the  dancing-school,  still 
less  of  the  conventional  observances  which,  under  the  name  of  etiquette, 
originate  in  courts,  or  other  artificially  organized  societies,  and  make 
their  way  by  the  law  of  imitation  through  the  lower  social  strata. 
With  etiquette,  in  its  strictest  sense,  the  public  schools  have  nothing  to 
do,  for  etiquette,  as  such,  contributes  nothing  valuable  to  the  formation 
of  character.  The  interests  which  the  schools  have  in  charge  are  too 
precious,  their  work  is  loo  serious  and  their  aims  too  noble  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  claims  of  etiquette.  We  may  not  waste  their  time  or 
fritter  away  their  resources  in  the  cultivation  of  mere  conventional 
decorum.  I  am  speaking  rather  of  universal  manners,  manners  which 
have  a  natural,  not  an  artificial  origin,  which  spring  from  the  impulses 
of  a  good  heart  acting  under  the  regulative  control  of  a  sound  mind. 
Such  manners,  I  repeat,  in  education,  as  in  life,  are  in dissolubly  associ- 
ated with  morals. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  indispensable  qualifications  of  the  teacher 
who  is  to  train  his  pupils  in  manners  ? 

First  of  all,  he  must  be  sincere,  must  be  genuine ;  in  a  word,  must  be 
truthful  in  the  largest  sense.  Brusque  manners,  with  sincerity,  are  far 
preferable  in  a  teacher  to  polished  manners  with  disingenuousness. 
A  pupil  is  rarely  deceived  by  manners  that  are  assumed  for  effect, 
that  are  merely  official  and  ornamental ;  and,  whether  he  is  deceived 
or  not,  he  is  morally  injured  by  them.  The  teacher  who  has  ev^er  so 
smooth  a  varnish  of  external  manners,  but  at  the  same  time  wants 
candor,  who  perhaps  slings  his  pupils  into  the  exact  obsen-aiace  of 
the  proprieties  of  behavior  by  the  refined  torture  of  polished  but 
pitiless  sarcasm,  —  such  a  teacher  lacks  the  veriest  rudiments  of  quail* 
fication  for  the  delicate  work  of  moulding  the  manners  of  youth.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  teacher  who  lacks  the  graces  of  behavior,  and  who 
merely  performs  the  routine  work  of  the  class-room,  but  performs  that 
with  conscientious  fidelity,  is  at  least  laying  a  foundation  on  which  a 
superstructure    of   fine  manners   can   be  raised  without   preUminary 
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demolition  of  what  has  been  built  before.  He  should  do  more  than 
this,  but  even  this  will  give  him  a  substantial  title  to  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  his  pupils  in  later  life.  Finally,  the  teacher  who,  besides 
performing  with  conscientious  fidelity  his  strictly  professional  duties, 
carries  into  all  his  relations  with  his  pupils  the  gracious  spirit  of  cour- 
tesy, of  appreciation,  of  sympathy,  and  who,  on  critical  occasions, 
through  the  swift  contagion  of  a  generous  enthusiasm,  infuses  into 
ihem  his  own  moral  earnestness,  such  a  teacher  has  a  power  over  the 
morals  and  manners  of  youth  that  is  organic  and  vital,  that  pierces  the 
outer  crust  of  conventional  decorum  and  penetrates  the  inner  life  of 
the  soul. 

Again,  the  teacher  who  aspires  to  mould  the  manners  of  his  pupils 
must  hold  his  temper  under  masterful  control.  The  ebullitions  of 
unreasonable  anger,  the  sputterings  of  uncontrolled  fretfulness,  the 
snarlings  of  self-indulgent  petulance,  in  short  any  of  the  various 
manifestations  of  infirmity  of  temper  into  which  the  disappointing 
experiences  of  the  class-room  may  betray  the  unwary  teacher,  are  fatal 
to  success  in  forming  the  behavior  of  youth.  Pupils  will  forgive  an 
occasional  loss  of  patience  or  lapse  of  dignity  on  the  part  of  their 
teacher,  especially  if,  in  the  main,  he  is  candid,  sincere,  magnanimous 
and  just,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  for  them  to  forget  it.  They  may  love 
him  in  spite  of  his  infirmity  of  temper,  and  may  even  respect  him  in 
part ;  but  they  will  not,  and  they  should  not,  unreservedly  accept  as 
their  guide  to  perfect  manners  a  teacher  who  has  not  acquired  the 
power  of  self-control. 

Moreover,  the  teacher  of  only  average  sweetness  of  disposition,  if  he 
would  keep  his  temper  unruffled  in  trying  situations,  must  first  be 
careful  to  preserve  his  health.  Torpid  circulation,  deficient  appetite, 
impaired  digestion,  and  disturbed  or  insufficient  sleep  too  often  betray 
their  victim  into  manifestations  of  irritability  or  moroseness.  At  least, 
they  rob  him  of  that  elasticity  of  spirit,  that  abiding  cheer,  which  is 
the  supreme  felicity  of  personal  manners.  The  ideal  teacher,  there- 
fore, will  resist  the  temptations  to  overwork  and  strain  which  beset  his 
calling,  and  will  obtain  relief  for  tired  brain  and  nerves  in  social 
relaxation  and  physical  exercise,  He  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  unduly 
accelerating  the  progress  of  his  pupils,  impose  upon  himself  excessive 
drudgery  in  the  correction  of  written  papers ;  he  will  not,  for  the  sake 
of  gaining  money  or  reputation,  yield,  at  the  risk  of  physical  strain,  to 
the  seductions  of  authorship  ;  he  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the 
satisfactions  of  scholarship,  commit  the  apparently  venial,  but  really 
unpardonable,  sin  of  defrauding  himself  of  social  recreation  or  of  sleep. 
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There  are,  indeed,  but  few  qualifications  in  the  outfit  of  a  teacher  that 

outweigh  scholarship  in  importance ;  but  there  are  a  few.  Among 
these,  the  abiding  cheer  and  tlie  unfailing  tact  and  discretion  which 
perfect  physical  health  does  so  much  to  develop  and  foster,  if  not 
actually  to  create,  certainly  have  a  place. 

The  teacher  who  includes  superb  scholarship  among  his  qualifica- 
tions for  service,  is  unquestionably  an  ornament  to  his  profession ; 
but,  with  schools  organized,  officered  and  supported  as  they  are  at 
present  in  this  country,  it  must  be  added  that  such  ornaments  are  to 
be  accounted  luxuries  rather  than  necessities.  At  all  events,  the 
teacher  who  enriches  hJs  scholarship  at  the  expense  of  his  health,  or 
who  overtasks  his  physical  powers  in  any  other  way,  is  doing  his 
pupils  an  irreparable  injury ;  is  squandering  that  which  is  not  wholly 
his  to  squander.  Such  a  teacher  will  rarely  be  found  prepared  for  the 
high  function  of  moulding  his  pupils  to  the  finer  graces  of  behavior. 

Then,  too,  the  teacher  who  would  mould  the  manners  of  his  pupil 
must  appreciate  the  responsibilities  which  his  office  imposes,  or  better,* 
the  opportunities  which  it  oilers.  For  much  depends  on  the  teacher's 
attitude  of  mind  towards  his  work.  If,  in  considering  the  moral  1 
aspect  of  it,  he  dwells  too  much  on  the  responsibilities  which  it  impose^* 
his  work  is  apt  to  want  spring  and  spontaneity ;  whereas  if,  without 
ignoring  his  responsibility,  he  dwells  rather  on  the  richness  of  his 
opportunity,  his  work  will  have  an  inspiring  quality  that  will  greatly 
increase  its  effectiveness.  Complete  appreciation  of  the  wealth  of 
opportunity  that  invites  the  teacher's  activity  involves  a  recognition  of 
the  needs  and  the  possibilities  not  merely  of  the  intellectual,  but  of 
the  moral  and  spiritual  natures  of  his  pupils.  It  estimates  the  results 
of  education  not  solely  by  the  proficiency  acquired  in  the  studies  of 
the  curriculum,  but  also  by  the  strength,  purity  and  sweetness  of  char- 
acter developed  through  the  school  training.  It  eliminates  from  the 
standard  by  which  school  work  is  measured  everything  that  stimulates 
the  pupil  to  exertion  by  an  appeal  to  unworthy  motives ;  and  aims, 
instead,  to  make  the  spirit  embodied  in  Wordsworth's  "Ode  to  Duty," 
the  animating  principle  of  every  effort.  It  knows  that  a  word  of 
encouragement  for  earnest,  though  unsuccessful  effort,  and  an  appre- 
ciative recognition  of  what  is  good  in  work  that,  as  a  whole,  is  imper- 
fect, are  more  wholesome  incentives  to  exertion  than  the  ranking 
system,  and  more  potent  refiners  of  manners  than  appeals  to  the  spirit 
of  competition. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  obvious  qualifications  needed  by  the 
teacher  who  would  undertake  the  delicate  task  of  forming  the  manners 
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of  youth.  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  subtler  refinements  of  character 
and  bearing  that  go  to  form  the  ideat  teacher  of  behavior.  That  is  a 
phase  of  the  subject  which  I  will  not  venture  to  discuss.  It  will  not 
bear  indifferent  treatment.  You  have  all  read  Emerson's  essay  on 
behavior.  "  I  have  seen  manners,"  he  says,  "that  make  a  similar 
impression  with  personal  beauty ;  that  give  the  like  exhiJaration  and 
refine  us  like  that ;  and  in  memorable  experiences  they  are  suddenly 
better  than  beauty,  and  make  that  superfluous  and  ugly."  I  never 
saw  Emerson  but  once,  and  then  his  gracious  presence  exerted  just 
the  influence  upon  me  which  he  here  describes.  I  could  wish  my 
children  no  happier  fortune  than  that  of  coming  daily  under  the 
refining  influence  of  such  a  personality.  Daily  association  with  a 
teacher  of  such  characteristics  through  the  formative  period  of  youth 
would  of  itself  be  a  liberal  education. 

But,  given  a  teacher  of  the  requisite  qualifications,  what  shall  he 
teach  and  how  shall  he  teach  it  ?  As  to  the  elements  of  behavior 
which  constitute  good  manners  in  youth,  and  which,  therefore,  should 
form  the  subject-matter  of  instruction,  there  would  probably  be 
general  agreement.  Without  attempting  an  exhaustive  enumeration, 
we  may  say  that  truthfulness,  modesty,  and  courtesy  in  the  three 
domains  of  thought,  speech,  and  action  would  by  general  consent  be 
included  among  thera.  These  elements  of  behavior,  understood  in 
their  full  meaning,  are  far-reaching  and  comprehensive.  A  volume 
might  be  written  on  the  ethical  principles  which  underlie  them,  and 
the  applications  to  conduct  which  they  suggest.  But  the  literature  of 
this  branch  of  the  subjectis  extensive,  excellent  and  readily  accessible, 
and  for  our  present  purpose  a  mere  enumeration  will  suffice. 

When  we  attempt  to  answer  the  question,  "  How  shall  the  graces  of 
behavior  be  taught  in  the  schools?  "  we  are  confronted  with  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  that  pedagogy  has  to  solve.  *•  I  do  not  think," 
says  Emerson,  **  that  any  other  than  negative  rules  can  be  laid  down. 
For  positive  rules,  for  suggestion,  nature  alone  inspires  it.  Who  dare 
assume  to  guide  a  youth,  a  maid,  to  perfect  manners? — the  golden 
mean  is  so  delicate,  difficult,  say  frankly  unattainable.  What  finest 
hands  would  not  be  clumsy  to  sketch  the  genial  precepts  of  the  young 
girl's  demeanor?  The  chances  seem  infinite  against  success;  and  yet 
success  is  continually  attained.  Nature  lifts  her  easily,  and  without 
knowing  it,  over  the  impossibilities,  and  we  are  continually  surprised 
with  graces  and  felicities  not  only  unteachable  but  indescribable." 

And  yet  there  are  many  who  believe  that  the  surest  way  of  rendering 
the  schools  efficient  promoters  of  good  manners  in  the  community  is 
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to  make  morals  and  manners  a  substantive  part  of  the  course  of 
study,  and  to  assign  a  definite  portion  of  time  per  week  to  formal  in- 
struction in  them.  It  is  not  long  since  a  group  of  clerg>'mea  and 
philanthropists  in  the  city  of  Boston  seriously  set  themselves  the  task 
of  preparing  a  series  of  text-books  in  this  department  suited  to  the 
different  i^ades  of  public  schools. 

Now,  my  personal  experience  as  a  teacher  has  been  almost  wholly 
confined  to  pupils  of  high-school  age,  and  it  would  ill  become  me  to 
dogmatize  on  a  subject  of  this  character.  It  may  be  that  in  the  lower 
schools,  where  the  pupils  have  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  self-con- 
sciousness, formal  lessons  in  morals  and  manners  learned  and  recited 
from  a  text-book,  with  judicious  comment  and  illustration  from  the 
teacher,  would  be  of  service.  But  I  doubt  it  At  any  rate,  when  the 
pupil  has  reached  the  age  at  which  youth  begin  to  be  observant  of  the 
bearing  and  manners  of  others,  to  be  conscious  of  their  own,  and  to  be 
sensitive  to  the  impression  produced  by  their  own  personality  on 
members  of  the  opposite  sex,  the  use  of  a  text-book  on  morals  and 
manners  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  a  manifest  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  If  1  wished  to  train  a  youth,  whose  speech  abounded  in  \^I- 
garisms,  to  ihe  forms  of  speech  and  modes  of  utterance  approved  by 
the  cultured  classes,  I  should  not  expect  to  succeed  by  putting  him 
through  a  course  of  lessons  in  phonetics.  I  should  place  far  greater 
reliance  on  the  silent  teaching  of  refined  associations,  and  should  do 
my  best  to  introduce  him  to  good  society.  If  I  wished  to  make  a  poet 
of  him,  1  should  not  instruct  him  in  the  details  of  versification,  unfold- 
ing to  him  the  mysteries  of  foot,  rhythm,  caesura,  cadence,  and  the 
rest,  but  should  set  him  to  reading  Spenser,  Milton,  Shakespeare, 
Browning,  Shelley,  Tennyson,  Wordsworth  and  Burns.  It  is  the  same 
in  the  domain  of  manners.  Bring  a  youth  who  has  reached  the  age  of 
self-consciousness,  but  who  has  boorish  manners,  in  social  contact  with 
cultured  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  he  becomes  at  once  painfully  con- 
scious of  his  inferiority.  Consciousness  of  inferiority  is  always  the  first 
step  towards  reclamation  from  barbarism.  The  soil  of  his  mind  is  now 
prepared  to  receive  the  seeds  of  culture  and  to  offer  favorable  con- 
ditions for  their  germination.  You  have  only  to  plant  them  in  this 
prepared  soil  and  then  stand  aside  and  let  nature  do  her  perfect  work. 
You  will  not  assist  germination  and  growth  by  probing,  uprooting, 
resetting,  etc.  You  have  done  Ihe  part  of  a  good  gardener  in  surround- 
ing the  young  plantlet  with  favorable  conditions  for  development. 
Now  be  patient,  and  let  nature's  rain  and  sunshine  do  the  rest. 
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To  the  question,  then,  '•  How  shall  the  teacher  train  his  pupils  to 
perfect  manners  ?  '*  I  answer  unhesitatingly,  "  Through  the  silent 
influence  of  his  personal  example."  Manners  are  subtle.  They  can- 
not be  analyzed,  classified,  diagrammed,  demonstrated,  memorized. 
Hence  they  are  not  to  be  taught  like  algebra,  botany  or  parsing.  But 
they  can  be  felt,  absorbed,  assimilated,  reproduced.  Hence  they  can 
be  taught  unconsciously  by  example.  Bishop  Huntington,  in  an  admir- 
able essay  on  *'  Unconscious  Tuition,"  says,  "  We  are  taught  and  we 
teach  by  something  about  us  that  never  goes  into  language  at  all,  I 
believe  that  often  this  is  the  very  highest  kind  of  teaching,  most 
charged  with  moral  power,  most  apt  to  go  down  among  the  secret 
springs  of  conduct,  most  effectual  for  vital  issues,  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  is  spiritual  in  its  character,  noiseless  in  its  pretensions,  and  con- 
stant in  its  operations,"  Again,  '*The  world  is  fuH  of  the  proofs  of 
the  power  of  personal  attributes.  In  most  situations  —  in  none  more 
than  a  school —  what  a  man  is  tells  for  vastly  more  than  what  he  says. 
Nay,  he  may  say  nothing  and  there  shall  be  an  indescribable  inspira- 
tion in  his  simple  presence." 

Not  that  there  is  no  room  for  precept  here.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
some  breaches  of  good  manners  that  call  for  sharp  rebuke,  others  that 
re  best  met  by  arguments  addressed  to  the  reason,  otliers  still  that 
suggest  an  appeal  to  the  pupil's  sense  of  justice,  honor,  generosity. 
Sue  b  reaches  of  good  manners  must  be  met  in  the  concrete  as  they 
arise,  the  nature  of  the  admonition  depending  on  the  character  of 
the  offence.  Text-book  instruction  in  morals  and  manners,  having 
nothing  to  start  from  but  dry  statements  of  moral  obligation,  would 
tend  to  become  perfunctory,  and  would  savor  of  what  the  victims  of  it 
call  ''preaching;"  but  an  earnest  utterance,  called  out  by  some  inci- 
dent of  school  life,  having  a  moral  bearing  and  aimed  directly  at  the 
spirit  that  dictated  the  act  condemned,  would  be  instinct  with  life  and 
power.  The  best  way  of  purifying  a  vitiated  taste  in  literature  is,  not 
to  declaim  against  dime  novels,  but  to  fill  the  victim's  leisure  to  the 
point  of  saturation  with  good  literature  and  so  ptirify  his  taste  by  the 
process  of  displacement.  So  the  most  efficient  teacher  of  behavior  is 
he  who,  when  tliere  are  no  concrete  offenses  against  good  manners 
demanding  treatment,  earnestly  devotes  himself  in  the  spirit  of  truthful- 
ness, modesty  and  courtesy  in  the  domains  of  thought,  speech  and 
action  to  the  regular  work  of  the  school.  The  teacher  who  cannot 
teach  the  graces  of  behavior  through  the  silent  influence  of  his  per- 
sonal example  will  certainly  fail  in  his  effort  to  teach  them  from  a  text- 
book ;  while  the  teacher  who  daily  strives  to  cultivate  the  graces  of 
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character,  ihat  he  may  the  more  safely  trust  the  unconscious  influence 
of  his  example,  will  as  certainly  find  a  text-book  superfluous. 

As  to  helpful,  practical  suggestions  bearing  on  this  department  of  the 
teacher's  work,  I  have  but  a  single  observation  to  make,  and  that  I 
offer  with  some  diffidence.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  value  of  estab- 
lishing right  relations  between  teacher  and  pupil  at  the  beginning  of 
the  daily  session,  through  the  exchange  of  a  simple  greeting  as  the 
pupil  passes  the  teacher's  desk  on  his  way  to  his  seat ;  of  the  obhga- 
tion  which  the  teacher  is  under  to  lift  his  hat  in  recognition  of  his 
pupils  on  the  street ;  of  the  law  of  courtesy  which  requires  that  the 
pupil  should  pass  a  book  to  a  visitor  in  the  class-room  ;  of  the  good 
understanding  which  results  from  the  tacit  assumption  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  that  the  pupil's  spirit  and  motives  are  good  in  the  absence 
of  clear  evidence  to  the  contrar}' ;  or  of  the  many  minor  observances 
which  are  as  essential  to  the  social  economy  of  a  well-regulated  school 
as  to  that  of  a  well-regulated  drawing-room.  Passing  over  these  mat- 
ters of  detail,  I  shall  speak  in  closing  of  the  use  that  may  be  made  of 
the  opening  exercise. 

At  the  opening  of  the  school  session  the  minds  of  the  pupils  are  in 
an  exceptionally  receptive  state.  At  this  time  not  only  may  the  key- 
note be  struck  to  which  the  harmonies  of  the  entire  session  are  to  be 
attuned,  but  impressions  may  be  made  which  will  have  a  sensible  share 
in  forming  permanent  character.  Our  literature  is  rich,  and  it  is  stead- 
ily growing  richer  in  materials  that  may  be  utilized,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  in  the  interest  of  the  graces  of  character  and  beha\'ior. 
The  reading  of  selections  from  this  literature  as  a  part  of  the  opening 
exercise  at  the  daily  sessions  of  the  school  may  be  so  managed  that 
this  single  feature  will  determine  the  spirit  that  shall  dominate  the 
school.  The  teacher  who  merely  reads,  as  the  school  regulations, 
require,  a  passage  from  the  Scriptures,  and  then,  after  taking  the  record ' 
of  attendance  and  tardiness,  sends  out  the  classes  for  the  first  recita- 
tion,  sacrifices,  it  seems  to  me,  a  precious  opportunity.  I  am  convinced 
lliat  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  teacher  who  has  charge  of  a  school 
room  to  create  and  to  sustain  precisely  the  moral  tone  which  he 
wishes  to  have  prevail,  through  the  character  of  the  morning  readings. 
Growing  abuses  may  be  checked  at  an  early  stage,  observed  tenden- 
cies towards  thoughtlessness  or  disloyally  may  be  repressed,  high 
aspirations  may  be  kindled  and  kept  glowing,  tlie  sense  of  duty  may  be 
quickened,  the  love  of  nature,  which  ministers  to  the  aesthetic  sense, 
and  so,  indirectlyt  to  the  graces  of  behavior,  may  be  developed  and 
strengthened, —  all  through  the  character  of  the  morning  readings. 
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For  example,  at  the  opening  session  of  the  school  year,  when  the 
teacher  meets  his  old  pupils  after  a  long  separation,  and  his  new 
pupils  for  the  first  time,  he  may  read  to  them  WordswortJi's  '*Ode  to 
Duty,"  or  some  poem  of  like  content,  as  an  inspiring  expression  of  the 
high  resolve  with  which  the  duties  of  the  new  school  year  should  be 
met  If  he  wishes  to  quicken  their  love  of  nature,  let  him  read,  some 
fine  spring  morning,  Wordsworth's  poem  on  the  dancing  daffodils, 
or,  some  crisp  morning  in  October,  Bryant's  *'  Fringed  Gentian," 
or,  some  cold  morning  in  winter,  a  passage  from  Lowell's  "  A  Good 
Word  for  Winter." 

For  passages  having  a  direct  bearing  on  manners,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  Emerson's  Essay  on  "  Behavior."  Suppose,  for  instance, 
the  teacher  has  learned  that  some  of  the  girls  under  his  care  have 
attracted  attention  by  their  loud  talking,  or  otherwise  obtrusive 
behavior  in  the  horse-cars  on  their  way  to  school,  what  can  give  a  finer 
point  to  a  few  words  of  earnest  admonition  than  the  closing  passage  of 
this  essay,  a  part  of  which  1  have  already  quoted.  Then,  too,  from 
Carlyle's  *'  Essays."  from  Hamerton's  "  Intellectoal  Life,"  from  "  Haz- 
litt's  "  Table  Talk,"  from  "  Charles  Kingsley's  Letters  and  Memoirs," 
from  D'Arcy  Thompson's  "  Day  Dreams  of  a  Schoolmaster,"  from 
James  Freeman  Clarke's  "  Self  Culture,"  from  Haweis's  "  Music  and 
Morals,"  from  Ruskin's  "Sesame  and  Lilies,"  admirable  selections 
may  be  made.  Indeed,  one  of  the  satisfactions  that  reward  the 
teacher  for  devoting  a  moderate  part  of  his  leisure  to  miscellaneous 
reading,  may  well  be  that  of  finding  fresh  materia!  for  use  at  these 
morning  exercises. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  sources  from  which  material  may  be 
drawn  for  the  inspiration  of  pupils.  For  the  teacher  himself  I  can 
recommend  nothing  more  profitable  than  Coleridge's  familiar  poem 
beginnning : 

"  O'er  wayward  childhood  would'si  ihou  hold  firm  rule, 

And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces ; 

LoTC,  Hope  and  Patience,  these  must  be  thy  graces, 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school.'' 

"and  ending 

"  Yet  haply  there  will  come  a  weary  day. 
When,  ovcrtask'd,  at  length 
Both  Love  and  Hope  beneath  the  load  give  way, 

Then  With  a  statue's  smile  a  statue's  strength, 
Stands  the  mule  sister,  Patience,  nothing  loth, 
And,  both  supporting,  does  the  work  o£  both/' 


THE  CORRECTION  OF  BAD  ENGLISH,  AS  A  REQUIRE. 
iMENT  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  HARVARD  COLLEGE* 


About  eight  years  ago  Harvard  College  began  to  require  the  cor- 
rection of  bad  English  as  a  part  of  the  examination  for  admission. 
Under  the  head  of  •'  Specimens  of  Bad  English,"  some  twenty  sen- 
tences were  set  before  the  candidate,  for  the  correction  of  such  errors 
as  he  might  discover.  In  1886,  the  responsibility  of  admitting  candi- 
dates was  transferred  from  the  College  Faculty  to  a  committee  of  in- 
structors representing  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  studies  in  which  examina- 
tion is  offered ;  and  from  then  till  now  I  have  had  charge  of  the 
examination  in  English,  The  papers  for  June,  1886,  Professor  Hill 
and  I  made  together;  but  for  every  paper  since  that  time  I  alone  am 
responsible. 

In  these  last  three  years  I  have  made  three  innovations :  — 

First,  in  answer  to  the  welt-grounded  complaint  of  Professor  Tufts, 
I  have  given  the  candidates  more  space  in  which  to  make  their  cor- 
rections. They  are  required,  you  know,  to  write  on  the  examination 
paper  itself,  and  should  not  be  cramped  by  close  printing  and  narrow 
margins. 

Secondly,  in  answer  to  the  complaint  of  several  teachers,  I  have 
shortened  the  paper  a  little,  reducing  the  twenty  sentences  to  twelve 
or  fifteen. 

My  third  innovation  sprang  partly  from  my  own  convictions  and 
partly  from  a  recommendation  by  the  Commission  of  New  England 
Colleges,!     In  April,  188S,  the  Commission  voted,— 

"To  recommend  to  the  several  faculties  that  the  bad  English  sentences  given 
for  correction  should  not  include  sentences  the  meaning  of  which  is  obscure" 

It  is  unreasonable  to  ask  an  excited  boy,  with  a  meagre  allowance 
of  lime,  to  fashion  a  symmetrical  organism  out  of  a  tangle  of  arms 
and  legs.  Yet  that  is  what  the  College  has  occasionally  done.  The 
temptation  to  do  it  is  stronger  than  would  at  first  appear.  The  Col- 
lege likes  to  set  before  the  boys,  and  their  teachers,  such  errors  as  the 
boys  themselves  commit,  f     Among  these  errors  is  the  habitual  use  of 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Massachusetts  Association  of   Classical  and  High 

School  Teachers,  April  4,  1S90  ;  by  L.  B.  R.  Briggs. 

t  "  The  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admission  Examinations." 
{  The  '•  Specimens  of  Bad  English  "  on   the   September  paper  are  regularly 

taken  from  the  work  of  candidates  in  the  preceding  June. 
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sentences  that  are  all  arms  and  legs,  —  without  head,  tail,  or  body  j 
and  by  putting  such  sentences  on  the  adniiission  paper  we  call  the  at- 
tention of  teachers  shaqjly  to  the  need  of  training  boys  in  a  knowledge 
of  grammatical  structure.  Nevertheless  I  have  tried  to  follow  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commission.  Last  June,  indeed,  my  paper 
was  so  simple  that  I  was,  and  am,  ashamed  of  it.* 

I  have  sometimes  thought  of  confining  the  paper  to  one  or  two  sen- 
tences ;  of  selecting  confused  sentences,  such  as  the  boys  themselves 
write ;  and  of  demanding  a  careful  statement  of  faults  and  an  ex- 
planation for  every  correction.  I  have  shrunk  from  this  plan,  how- 
ever, and  for  three  reasons  :  — 

First :  The  plan  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  votes  of  the  Commission. 

Secondly :  It  implies  better  training  than  most  schools  can  give. 

Thirdly  :  It  demands  time  for  thought.  The  College  allows  no  time  ; 
and  the  candidate  is  incapable  of  thought,  "Thinking;"  says  Profes- 
sor Hill,  "  is  the  last  exercise  in  which  college  students  employ  their 
minds ; "  and  if  this  is  true  of  college  students,  how  much  more  is  it 
true  of  "  Sub-Freshmen  I  " 


•ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.     2. 

SPECIMENS   OF    BAD  ENGLISH. 

Write  your  number  oh  this  paper > 

Correct  on  this  paper  all  the  errors  you  discover  in  the  following  sentences :  — 

1.  A  few  years  later  he  began  his  *'  Paradise  Regained,"  but  which  he  never 
finished. 

2.  While  sitting  in  ray  room  just  after  lunch,  ihe  fire  alarm  sounded. 

3.  The  character  of  the  agents,  or  persons,  arc  next  to  l>e  considered. 

4.  So  honorable  a  connection  might  have  been  expected   to  have    advanced 
our  author's  prospects. 

5.  Sometimes  he    would  lay  awake   the  whole  night,  trying  but   unable   to 
make  a  single  line. 

6  Milton  was  too  busy  to  much  miss  his  wife. 

7.  Everybody  had  in  their  recollection  the  originals  of  the  passages  paro« 
died. 

8.  Dryden  neither  became  Master  of  Arts  or  a  fellow  of  the  University. 

9.  He  consoles  himself  with  the  fancy  ihat  he  had  done  a  great  work. 

10.     1  think  we  will  fall  considerably  under  the  mark  in  computing  the  poet's 
income  at  /"600. 

It.     The  Faculty  from  virtue  of  its  position  know  thoroughly  the  needs  of  the 
atadeots  under  them. 

12.     She  confessed  to  having  struck  her  husband  with  the  axe,  and  plead  self- 
defence. 

Adtniuioii  (s)  1889. 
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Complaints  about  the  examination  in  the  correction  of  bad  English 
are  usually  interwoven  with  complaints  about  the  other  part  of  the 
English  examination.  Some  years  ago  I  heard  at  a  meeting  of 
teachers,  in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  a  surprising  screed  against  the 
examination  as  a  whole.  For  composition,  I  learned,  we  prescribe 
subjects  that  demand  both  maturity  and  a  minute  knowledge  of  many 
books ;  for  correction  we  prescribe  a  long  array  of  sentences.  By  the 
words  "  Correct  any  errors  you  discover,"  we  imply  that  some  of  the 
sentences  may  be  right  \  and,  in  the  opinion  of  an  experienced  teacher, 
some  of  them  are  right.  I  learned  also  that  we  allow  but  one  hour  for 
the  whole  examination. 

By  this  time  most  teachers  are  better  informed.  They  know  that 
difficult  subjects,  though  now  and  then  offered  to  the  candidate,  are 
never  forced  on  him  ;  that  minute  knowledge  of  the  prescribed  books 
is  neither  required  nor  expected ;  and  that  the  examination  occupies 
an  hour  and  a  half,  an  hour  being  allotted  to  the  composition  alone. 

Through  no  fault  of  the  English  Department,  but  half  an  hour  re- 
naains  for  the  correction  of  bad  English.  The  time  is  too  short  for  %\ 
satisfactory  test  in  anything.  A  boy's  intelligence,  when  laden  with 
fifteen  subjects,  does  not  mind  the  helm  so  promptly  that  the  instant  it 
steers  out  of  one  examination  it  can  get  under  way  in  another.  Yet 
thorough  success  in  a  serious  half-hour  examination  implies  an  almost 
instantaneous  start.  The  "sentence  paper"  is  a  rough  test,  therefore ; 
but,  rough  as  it  is,  it  is  immensely  valuable,  for  it  marks  off  the  trained 
boy  from  the  untrained. 

The  charge  that  we  pester  and  fool  our  candidates  by  setting  before 
them  for  correction  sentences  already  correct,  I  cannot  squarely  meet 
until  I  have  seen  at  least  one  accurate  sentence  that  the  College  has 
labelled  as  a  "Specimen  of  Bad  English/'  I  take  my  stand  upon  t!ie 
platform  of  honest  ignorance,  since  I  never  wittingly  printed  as  bad 
English,  English  that  was  not  bad. 

Yet,  though  false,  the  charge  is  weighty ;  for  it  points  straight  to  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  preparation  of  candidates.  Unless  the  prepara- 
tory teacher  and  the  college  teacher  agree  what  to  condemn,  there  is  a 
hard  outlook  for  the  boys. 

What  shall  I  print  as  "Specimens  of  Bad  English?"  It  is  idle  to 
say,  "  Confine  your  choice  to  what  every  educated  man  knows  to  be 
bad."  The  obscure  is  prohibited;  the  illiterate  insults  both  boy  and 
teacher, — not  to  mention  the  University  :  but  outside  of  the  obscure  and 
the  illiterate  there  is  nothing  that  every  educated  man  knows  to  be  bad 
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What  is  more  vulgar  than  you  was  ?  —  yet  some  teacbers  defend  it ; 
more  illegitimate  than  //  iiorn  ?  —  yet  many  teachers  use  it ;  more  slip- 
shod than  I  dott^t  know  as  i  —  yet  most  teachers  never  notice  it ;  more 
inexact  than  dangling  participles?  —  yet  good  authors  employ  them  ; 
more  offensive  to  a  trained  eye  or  ear  than  to  thoroughly  appreciate^  or 
to  cordially  thank  ?  —  yet  of  such  phrases  professors  (even  professors 
of  English)  are  guilty  again  and  again. 

What  is  a  surer  sign  of  second-rate  diction  than  the  confusion  of 
shall  and  rvill  ?  Yet  a  teacher,  writing  to  ask  me  why  his  best  pupil 
failed  at  the  English  examination,  ignores  the  commonest  truths  about 
shall  and  toil/.  In  this  very  building,*  in  a  discussion  of  preparation 
in  English,  I  once  heard  a  speech  which  showed  plainly  and  repeat- 
edly that  to  the  speaker  the  distinction  between  shall  and  7oill  was 
outer  darkness.  Indeed,  T  have  heard  a  college  professor  declare 
that  the  distinction  is  "  all  purism." 

The  same  professor,  by  the  way,  affirms  that  spelling  is  **'  all 
purism  ; "  and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
He,  perhaps,  can  afford  to  neglect  small  distinctions  ;  for  he  is  a  stim- 
ulating teacher  and  a  brilliant  man  :  but  his  pupils,  who  are  neither  in- 
structive nor  illustrious,  do  not  rise  above  the  need  of  accuracy ;  and 
those  of  his  colleagues  who  teach  English  must  spend  time  and  labor 
in  striving  to  counteract  his  influence.  Nor  does  inaccuracy  stop  at 
professors :  I  know  a  college  president  who  says  ain't  (unless  he  has 
mended  his  ways  of  late"),  and  another  who  says  like  I  do. 

It  is  just  such  errors  as  I  have  named  that  college  examination- 
papers  should  take  pains  to  condemn ;  for  to  just  such  errors  half-edu- 
cated young  men  are  continually  exposed.  Some  authority,  I  know, 
may  be  pleaded  for  what  I  have  called  errors ;  otherwise  it  would  be 
almost  nugatory  to  ask  the  boys  to  correct  diem.  The  question  always 
is,  how  much  authority.  We  are  prone  to  forget  that  English  gram- 
mar is  not  immutable  like  the  multiplication  table;  and  that  training 
in  English  grammar  is  not  training  in  knowledge,  but  the  far  higher 
training  in  judgment.  Though  Miss  Austen  lets  participles  dangle, 
though  Browning  wedges  adverbs  into  verbs  infinitive,  I  maintain  that 
such  uses,  casual  with  some  good  writers  and  intentional  with  others, 
should  still  be  steadily  avoided ;  and  that  so  far  as  a  writer  of  to-day 
docs  not  avoid  them,  so  far  he  is  lacking  either  in  training  or  in  taste. 
I  maintain  further  that  if  a  teacher  believes  shall  and  w/// synonymous 
and  to  not  do  idiomatic,  he  should  at  least  know  that  many  critical  per- 
•  The  Boston  Latin  School  Building, 
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sons  disagree  with  him,  and  should  put  his  pupils  into  possession  of 
the  facts. 


So  much  for  the  history  of  the  examination  and  for  the  complaints 
about  it.     Now  with  regard  to  the  preparation  of  candidates. 

What  I  have  said  suggests  the  first  requisite  of  preparation,  —  a 
judicious  teacher ;  "  neither  a  prig  nor  a  sloven ; "  a  man  who  will 
countenance  an  idiom  though  it  impugn  "Rule  VIII.  p.  41,"  and  who 
will  not  say  quite  a  ways  off^  whatever  his  surroundings  may  be  or  may 
have  been  :  who  is,  in  a  word,  accurate,  with  the  accuracy  not  of  pe- 
dantry but  of  common-sense.  If,  like  Overbury's  schoolmaster,  "  he 
dares  not  think  a  thought  that  the  nominative  case  governs  not  the 
verb  ;  "  •  if  he  affects  eloquence,  and  declaims  about  "  environments  " 
and  "  perfect  gems ; "  if  he  gives  the  highest  marks  to  the  weakly 
grandiose  writers  (thai  the  case  is  possible  I  know  from  complaints  of 
weakly  grandiose  writers  who  *'  always  got  the  best  marks  at  school ") ; 
if —  to  borrow  a  figure  from  a  friend  —  he  does  not  teach  his  pupils  to 
raise  solid  piles  of  brick  and  mortar  before  they  put  on  their  gargoyles ; 
if  he  praises  elevated  sentiments  that  are  obviously  insincere  ;  —  if  he 
is  anything  but  a  plain-spoken  gentleman  using  all  his  power  and  all 
his  culture  in  persistent  effort  to  make  his  pupils  say  what  they  think, 
as  simply,  as  directly,  as  logically  as  they  can,  he  is  not,  whatever  his 
attainments,  the  man  to  teach  English  to  boys. 

"  Give  us  enthusiasm,  not  all  this  drill,"  perhaps  you  say.  I  say, 
rather,  "  Give  us  enlhusiasmyf'/'  all  this  drill ; "  and,  as  between  plodding 
accuracy  and  second-hand  emotion,  give  us  plodding  accuracy  always. 
It  is  so  much  easier  to  be  gushing  than  to  be  scholarly  !  so  much  easier 
to  use  decorative  cant  which  has  been  worked  to  the  verge  of 
nervous  prostration  than  to  be  sincere  and  strong  !  so  much  easier  to 
teach  the  rhetoric  of  '*  color  "  than  to  teach  the  rhetoric  of  truth  I 
Color,  as  Viola  said  of  Olivia's  face,  is  "  excellently  done,  —  if  God  did 
alt ;  "  but  how  much  of  what  semi-literary  critics  call  color  is  of  God's 
doing  ? 

Next,  the  teacher  of  English  should  have  room  to  work  in.  English 
should  not  be  relegated  as  an  "  easy  study  "  to  Saturday  sessions  and 
*'  olf  hours  "  generally.  English  is  not  easy.  Properly  studied,  it  taxes 
the  best  powers  of  both  pupil  and  master. 

Next,  the  teacher  of  English  should  have  the  constant  support  of  his 
colleagues.     His  position  is  delicate  :  he  professes  to  teach  nothing 

"  Overbury:  Characters,  —  A  Pedant. 
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but  what  all  the  other  teachers  are  presumed  to  know  ;  and  the  attitude 
of  these  teachers  often  leads  the  boys  to  believe  that  he  is  a  man  who 
makes  a  fuss  about  trifles  because  he  knows  nothing  bigger  to  make 
a  fuss  about.  A  teacher  of  **  Deportment "  could  hardly  be  more  de- 
spised. 

Unhappily,  though  English  is  better  and  better  taught,  there  are  still 
traces  of  the  tradition  that  a  man  who  fails  totally  in  all  other  walks  of 
life  "  will  do  for  English."  Impeded  by  this  tradition  ;  with  half  an 
hour  a  day  in  which  to  counteract  the  blunders  that  his  colleagues 
make  in  four  hours  and  a  half ;  and  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  in- 
adequacy, the  conscientious  teacher  of  English  struggtes  thanklessly 
on.  He  knows  that,  in  the  class-room,  his  own  English  is  not  half  so 
good  as  if  he  felt  less  responsible  for  it.  He  knows  that  the  boys  know 
this,  and  contrast  his  halting  speech  with  the  unhampered  eloquence 
of  his  fellows  :  "What  right  has  iu"  they  say»  "  to  set  himself  up  over 
them  f  "  The  other  teachers  may  well  afford  to  encourage  him  —  for 
do  not  they  teach  what  he  cannot  ?  —  yet  often  they  vote  him  down, 
object  to  his  just  demands  upon  the  time  of  pupils,  and  refuse  even 
outward  support.  If  he  tries  to  better  his  position  by  a  pompous  man- 
ner, he  is  lost,  —  and  rightly ;  if  he  yields  in  all  things,  he  is  lost,  — 
and  rightly  agam.  In  a  study  wherein  ignorance  is  shameful  and  per- 
fect accuracy  unknown,  the  teacher  must  possess  that  most  uncommon 
quality  called  common-sense.  With  that,  and  only  with  that,  he  may 
win  the  support  of  his  colleagues  and  become  a  power  in  the  school. 

I  speak  the  more  emphatically  of  the  embarrassments  of  the  "  English 
teacher,"  because  scientific  education  is  gaining  ground  and  whole 
schools  of  scientific  men  are  enthusiastically  ignorant  of  English.  Clas- 
sical sttidy  often  produces  "Translation  English," — and  "Translation 
English"  is  bad  enough:  but  classical  study  evinces  at  least  an  ap- 
petite for  syntax;  whereas  what  is  frequently  called  scientific  study 
gorges  itself  with  crude  science,  —  as  a  misguided  athlete  bolts  raw 
meat  at  a  training-table. 

True  science  has  delicate  thought  to  express,  and  needs  delicate  lan- 
guage to  express  it ;  yet  from  Prize  Essays  on  "  Science  in  Secondary 
Schools  "  to  text-books  used  in  universities,  scientific  writing  is  often  as 
arid  and  rocky  as  if  the  writers'  minds  had  been  neither  irrigated  nor 
cleared.  Lo]>sided  enthusiasts  slight  all  training  in  English  until  they 
are  too  busy  to  stop  for  it  and  too  callous  to  let  it  in.  As  a  result,  we 
see  university  scholars  writing  English  that  would  shame  a  Freshman, 
—  and  their  works  are  put  into  a  Freshman's  hands.     Even  Mr.  Her- 
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bert  Spencer  giving  scientific  treatment  to  a  literary  subject,  " 
ophy  of  Style,"  writes  with  no  style  and  with  harsh  inaccuracy. 

Grant  that  the  teacher  of  English  is  a  sound  man  in  healthy  relation 
with  both  pupil  and  colleague,  —  how  is  he  to  prepare  boys  for  the 
correction  of  bad  English  ? 

In  answering  this  question  I  should  differ  from  some  teachers.  I 
still  believe  that  early  training  in  formal  grammar  is  the  best  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  English  language.  I  have  never  seen  a  fit 
substitute  for  it,  and  have  seldom  met  a  man  without  it  who  was  not 
conspicuously  the  worse  off.  "  I  hold  very  strongly,"  says  Cardinal 
Newman,  '"that  the  first  step  in  intellectual  training  is  to  impress 
upon  a  boy's  mind  the  idea  of  science,  method,  order,  principle,  and 
system ;  of  rule  and  exception,  of  richness  and  harmony.  This  is 
commonly  and  excellently  done  by  making  him  begin  with  Grammar  ; 
nor  can  too  great  accuracy,  or  minuteness  and  subtlety  of  teaching,  be 
used  towards  him,  as  his  faculties  expand,  with  this  simple  purpose."* 

I  do  not  mean  that  ability  to  answer  a  sudden  call  for  "  Rule  VIII., 
p.  41,"  is  essential  to  anybody;  nor  do  I  believe,  with  a  schoolmistress 
I  know,  that  inability  to  define  a  "  modifier  of  the  third  order"  is  a 
blot  in  the  scutcheon.  I  mean  that  a  young  pupil  should  learn  some- 
thing of  grammatical  analysis,  —  of  parsing ;  and  that  he  should  ap- 
ply what  he  learns  —  first  to  graded  exercises,  secondly  to  short  pas- 
sages of  good  prose.  To  impress  a  boy  with  the  truth  that  every 
sentence  needs  grammatical  structure,  make  him  scrutinize  the  structure 
of  many  sentences.  Through  parsing  he  will  learn  the  groundwork  of 
grammar ;   and  the  knowledge  will  stand  by  him  while  he  lives. 

My  faith  in  the  discipline  of  parsing  is  not  purely  theoretic.  I  re- 
member with  gratitude  the  master  of  a  New  England  grammar  school. 
He  was  not  learned ;  in  many  ways  he  was  not  wise  : ;  but  he  was  as 
good  a  teacher  of  elementary  grammar  as  I  could  wish  to  see.  He 
taught,  not  rules  only,  but  the  application  of  rules  ;  he  encouraged  the 
discussion  of  open  questions,  never  hesitating  to  admit  that  they  were 
open.  He  maintained  an  attitude  so  far  from  **  pedagogic "  that  it 
amazes  me  when  I  recall  it.  He  was  courteous  as  well  as  stimulating, 
always  bearing  himself  as  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better.  Moreover, 
little  boys  as  we  were,  we  thought  none  the  less  of  him  —  though  per- 
haps more  of  ourselves  —  when  he  acknowledged  that  he  was  wrong 
and  we  were  right.  Under  such  a  teacher  parsing  was  fun.  I  can 
*  The  Iilea  of  a  University:  Preface,  p.  xix. 
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hardly  overestimate  his  instruction  :  what  we  were  fit  to  learn  he 
taught  us  ;  and,  best  of  all,  he  taught  us  how  to  teach. 

Life  among  cultivated  people  may  give  a  boy  ready  and  winning 
speech,  a  sense  of  style,  and  a  sort  of  intuitive  accuracy ;  but  all  this 
is  not  enough,  even  for  the  few  whose  privilege  it  is.  Again  and  again 
I  have  seen  the  untrained  youth,  however  cultivated  for  his  years, 
flinch  before  every  searching  test.  So  long  as  he  does  not  stop  to 
think,  his  writing  is  presentable  ;  ask  him  to  think,  and  his  mind 
lies  down  in  despair.  Yet  if  he  is  ever  to  express  anything  more  com- 
plex than  a  fleeting  impression,  he  musL  learn  to  think;  and  tlie 
sooner  he  begins  to  learn,  the  better  his  thinking  will  be.  Early  train- 
ing, then,  —  drill  in  the  laws  of  the  structure  of  sentences, — ^I  regard 
as  of  prime  importance.  Through  this  a  teacher  may  rapidly  develop 
the  thinking  power  of  his  pupils.  Show  a  boy  how  reasons  lie  behind 
rules, —  reasons  born  of  blunders  now  and  then,  but  reasons  still; 
rouse  his  faculties  by  revealing  the  human  side  of  grammar.  Teach 
him  as  many  of  the  reasons  as  he  can  understand,  urging  him  always 
to  look  for  them  first  himself.  Tell  him  why  sha/l  means  one  thing 
and  tcfiU  another ;  why  it  is  not  well  to  use  and  before  which  unless 
another  itfhich  precedes.  Save  the  rules  from  being  matters  of  mem- 
ory alone. 

Not  that  the  cultivation  of  memory  should,  in  children^  be  subordi- 
nate to  anything  J  but  that  it  should  nearly  always  be  combined  with 
something.  Poetry,  for  instance,  a  child  may  learn  by  heart  years  be- 
fore he  can  understand  it ;  because  poetry,  even  unintelligently 
learned,  does  more  than  train  the  memory.  It  wakens  the  sense  of 
rhythm,  makes  new  words  familiar,  rouses  imagination.  The  niles  of 
grammar,  however,  if  learned  unintelligently,  benumb  the  mind ;  they 
must  be  intelligendy  mastered  if  they  would  quicken  it.  It  is  poor 
training  for  the  memory,  to  give  it  nothing  worth  remembering.  Some 
candidates  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  have  memories  that  serve 
merely  to  expose  their  darkling  incompetency. 


Much  of  the  preparation  for  the  "  sentence  paper"  may  and  should 
be  done  in  the  correction  of  the  boy's  own  writing.  The  pupil  should 
be  made  to  recast  every  ungramraatical  sentence,  and  to  give  a 
reason  for  every  change  in  choice  or  in  order  of  words. 

I  believe  that  at  most  of  our  schools  the  criticism  of  themes  is  mis- 
erably inadequate.  My  belief  rests  partly  on  a  priori  grounds.  In 
small  schoob,  one  man  teaches  many  subjects, —  his  professorship,  as 
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Dr.  Holmes  would  say,  is  not  a  chair  but  a  settee,  —  so  that  even  if 
his  pupils  arc  few,  he  has  not  time  to  give  them  in  any  one  subject 
such  close  personal  attention  as  English  composition  should  claim. 
Large  schools  often  devote  a  whole  teacher  to  English,  —  a  whole 
teacher,  working  five  hours  a  day  in  the  class-room,  teaching  a  hun- 
dred lively  boys,  and  doing  divers  odd  jobs  such  as  every  school  ex- 
pects. What  with  preparation  of  lessons,  and  the  exhaustion  that  fol- 
lows vigorous  leaching,  he  has  few  working  hours  out  of  school.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  country  tells  me  that,  of  his  five 
hours  in  school,  only  one  sees  him  at  his  best  It  need  not  be  the 
first  hour,  —  he  may  save  himself ;  but  before  it  his  work  is  deliber- 
ately perfunctory,  and  after  it  inevitably  so.  Into  that  hour  goes  the 
freshness  of  the  day.  The  rest  of  his  teaching  is  mechanically  good, 
not  vividly  good. 

Suppose  a  teacher  has  a  hundred  pupils,  each  writing  one  theme  a 
fortnight.  If  the  themes  are  four  pages  long,  he  cannot,  weary  as  he 
is,  mark  carefully  more  than  three  in  an  hour.  He  tlius  needs  fifteen 
or  twenty  hours  a  week  for  written  criticism  alone.  Discussion  of  the 
criticism  with  the  writers  individually,  —  a  highly  important  part  of 
the  work,  and,  by  the  way,  the  most  exhausting  part,  —  demands 
about  five  hours  more  ;  so  that,  all  together,  if  he  is  to  teach  composi- 
tion well,  he  must  devote  to  the  teaching  twenty  or  twenty'- five  hours 
besides  the  time  that  he  spends  with  the  class.  Yet  for  this  extra  work 
his  employers,  in  all  likelihood,  make  no  provision,  —  and  his  head 
makes  no  provision.  It  is  no  fault  of  his  if  he  grows  dry ;  for  nothing 
desiccates  a  man  quicker  than  reading  themes. 

Moreover,  to  mark  themes  well,  a  man  should  have  some  leisure. 
He  must  cultivate  himself,  do  something  beside  "shop-work,"  read  lit- 
erature to  offset  the  etTect  of  themes,  counteract  rapid  evaporation 
by  no  less  rapid  infusion  of  something  beautiful  and  inspiring.  All  this 
takes  time,  —  and  freshness  too.  The  jaded  theme-reader  is  past  in- 
spiration. 

Yet  theme-reading  is  interesting.  No  man  to  whom  it  is  not,  no 
man  who  cannot  do  it  with  enthusiasm,  has  a  right  to  undertake  it,  —  as, 
in  general,  no  man  who  cannot  drudge  with  enthusiasm  has  a  right  to 
be  a  teacher.  Theme-reading  is  interesting,  if  the  reader  is  not 
worked  like  a  factory-hand,  till  his  very  soul  is  numb. 

Thus  far  my  reasoning  is  a  priori,  as  I  have  said,  but  it  is  sup- 
ported by  painful  signs.  Everywhere  we  see  teachers  who  are,  as  the 
cabman  said  of  his  horse,  "staying  with  us,  but  not  Uving ;  "  teach- 
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whose  bones  are  marrowless,  whose  blood  is  cold,  whose  only  life 
is  in  their  nerves ;  teachers  with  aching  heads  and  ruined  digestions 
and  shrunken  faces  —  steadfastly  evaporating  for  a  thankless  public. 
How  can  their  work  inspire  a  warm-blooded  boy?  How  can  it  be 
good  work,  when  its  motive  power  is  no  longer  mental  elasticity  but  a 
suicidal  conscience? 

Other  teachers  we  see  who  are  discreet  enough  to  live  though  they 
crowd  theme-reading  to  the  wall.  They  do  what  they  are  paid  for,  and 
do  it  well ;  but  in  teaching  composition  they  cannot  be  said  to  do  good 
work,  since  they  do  none.  There  are  good  teachers  of  English  in  our 
preparatory  schools  ;  there  are  others  who  would  be  good  if  they  had 
rime :  but  as  yet  few  educators  begin  to  recognize,  either  with  mind  or 
with  money,  the  just  demands  of  English  composition  ;  and  where  com- 
position is  neglected,  correction  is  ignored. 

I  once  saw  a  number  of  themes  from  a  school  that  is  at  least  the  equal 
of  any  in  the  country.  These  themes  had  been  read  and  marked.  On 
the  outside  of  each  was  a  diagram  drawn  by  the  boy  and  containing 
the  words  Penmanships  Spelling,  Pi4  net  nation,  and  —  I  think  —  Com- 
position, with  a  blank  opposite  each  word.  Each  category  had  its 
maximum  figure ;  and  the  sum  of  the  maxima  was  one  hundred.  The 
teacher  filled  the  blanks  with  marks,  added  these  marks  together,  and 
thus  gave  the  boy  a  percentage.  The  themes  may  have  been  discussed 
in  the  class ;  but  so  far  as  written  criticism  is  concerned,  they  might 
almost  as  well  have  been  let  alone.  Whatever  the  teacher  put  on 
them,  beyond  the  figures,  was  infinitely  small,  and  — as  geometry 
teaches  —  might  be  neglected. 

One  theme  was  sent  to  me  as  a  specimen  of  the  best  work  in  the 
school.  The  writer  had  taken  a  formidable  subject  and  had  wrestled 
with  it  manfully.  Yet  though  his  theme  was  remarkably  long,  a  few 
commas  in  the  text  and  two  or  three  words  in  the  margin  were  almost 
all  the  guidance  that  he  got  from  the  instructor.  He  lost  three  or 
four  marks,  —  for  punctuation,  I  believe  ;  but  the  instructor  added  to 
his  score  a  well-earned  bonus  for  general  excellence,  and  marked  the 
theme  onf  hundred. 

Having  secured  permission  to  criticise  this  theme,  I  spent  an  hour 
or  two  upon  it,  trying  to  point  out  both  its  faults  and  its  merits.  The 
boy  had  done  so  much  that  it  was  a  shame  to  see  his  teacher  doing  so 
little.  There  were  a  hundred  things  to  say  about  the  composition ; 
and  the  boy,  by  the  strong  intelligence  of  his  work,  showed  himself 
able  to  apply  them  all.  Yet  it  Avas  nobody's  business  to  examine  his 
writing  minutely.     Nobody  had  time  for  him. 
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Make  a  boy  test  severely  every  sentence  of  his  theme,  and  make 
him  rewrite  ever>'  sentence  that  does  not  stand  the  test;  then  the 
"  sentence  paper  **  will  be  easy  to  him  :  but  so  long  as  you  have  no  time 
to  drill  him  in  correcting  his  own  English,  he  will  be  ill-prepared  to 
correct  the  English  of  others. 

Of  text-books  I  know  little.  Few  that  I  have  seen  commend  them- 
selves to  me  \  and  some  induce  dejection  bordering  on  rhetorical  ag- 
nosticism. The  best  of  them  axe,  as  a  rule,  unfit  for  young  minds; 
and  the  worst,  for  any  minds.  To  meet  the  needs  of  beginners.  Pro- 
fessor A.  S.  Hill  is  writing  a  little  book  midway  between  a  grammar 
and  a  rhetoric  ;  and  this  is  sure  to  be  good.  Mr.  Strang's  "  Exercises 
in  English "  (with  the  ominous  heading,  "  Exercises  in  False 
Syntax  *')  will  prove  purifying  if  taken  fn  small  doses  ;  and,  for  teachers. 
Dr.  Hodgson's  Manual,  clumsy  and  fastidious  though  it  is,  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  service.  At  present,  however,  the  crying  need  is  not  of 
text-books,  but  of  good  teachers  with  fair  play- 
It  is  easy,  I  know,  to  say  how  people  ought  to  teach,  and  fearfully 
hard  to  teach.  Just  now  the  College  asks  of  the  preparatory  teacher 
nothing  but  taste,  common-sense,  and  enthusiastic  drudgery.  Of 
his  employers  it  asks  more,  *'  Better  the  condition  of  the  preparatory 
teacher,"  it  says.  ."  Do  not  put  on  him  a  load  that  will  break  his 
back  unless  he  pitches  it  off.  Remember,  too,  that  you  can  get 
ten  teachers  of  Greek  or  Latin  to  one  teacher  of  EngHsh,  since  the 
market  affords  ten  limes  as  much  learning  as  common-sense.  Pick 
your  teachers  carefully ;  then  let  them  have  elbow-room,  and  vitality 
enough  to  use  their  elbows." 


In  conclusion,  I  would  speak  my  convictions  once  more.  The  ex- 
amination in  the  correction  of  bad  English  is  a  valuable  test  of  acute- 
ness  and  accuracy.  Preparation  for  it  calls  for  early  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  groundwork  of  EngHsh  grammar ;  for  continuous  ef- 
fort to  apply  that  knowledge  rationalty ;  for  long  practice  in  writing, 
under  faithful  supervision  :  above  all,  for  a  teacher,  not  overworked, 
who  commands  the  respect  alike  of  pupils  and  of  colleagues,  —  for  a 
man  or  woman,  learned  or  unlearned,  with  a  clear  head,  an  enduring 
conscience,  an  elastic  enthusiasm,  and  uncommon  common-sense. 


BOTANY  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL.*' 


PROF.    V.    M.   SPALDING.    UNIVERSm'   OF   MICHrCAN. 

In  what  is  to  follow,  we  are  likely  to  travel  together,  for  some  dis- 
tance at  least,  over  the  old  ground  and  listen  once  more  to  the  familiar 
ideas  that  have  come  to  wear  the  visage  of  well-known  and  long-tried 
friends.  But  we  should  miss  Ihem  if  they  ceased  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  the  Schoolmasters'  Club,  and  since  they  are  sure  to  come,  it  is» 
perhaps,  an  act  of  charity  to  introduce  them  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
springtime,  with  whatever  appearance  of  freshness  they  may  be  in- 
duced for  a  brief  season  to  put  on. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  teacher  of  Botany  in  a  high  school,  in  com- 
mon with  every  real  teacher  of  w1iate\'er  subject,  is  aiming  first 
of  all  to  make  the  most  of  his  students  in  every  way,  and  is  using 
his  subject  simply  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  this.  He  finds 
his  classes  made  up,  in  great  part  at  least,  of  young  people  who 
do  not  know  how  to  see  things  just  as  they  are,  or  how  to  express  their 
conception  of  what  they  do  see,  or  how  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
about  facts,  or  how  to  use  books  properly :  in  short,  they  are  untrained 
and  uneducated,  and  he  has  set  out  to  do  his  part,  with  the  rest,  in 
training  and  educating  them. 

His  object,  then,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  his  fellow- 
teachers,  but  he  has  a  subject  to  teach  that  is  different  in  various  re- 
spects from  theirs,  one  that  will  necessitate  different  treatment  and 
very  likely  some  methods  not  in  use  in  other  branches. 

He  will  perhaps  try  in  the  first  place  to  see  whether  any  kind  of 
training  can  be  secured  by  the  proper  study  of  Botany  that  is  not 
readily  attained  in  the  study  of  otlier  subjects,  but  he  will  by  all 
means  try  to  ascertain  whether  and  how  the  work  of  Ihe  same  pupils 
in  other  directions  may  be  stimulated  and  strengthened  by  their  work 
in  this. 

This,  it  would  seem,  is  the  only  fitting  and  right  attitude  to  take, 
and  it  may  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  the  University  requirement  in 
Botany  has  been  made  not  so  much  with  the  thought  of  making  a 
place  for  a  subject  tliat  may  or  may  not  in  itself  be  of  sufficient  impor- 

•  Read  before  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club,  May  24,  1890. 
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tance  to  warrant  it,  as  it  has  been  to  introduce  what,  aside  from  its 
own  peculiar  educational  value,  is  believed  to  be  capable  of  reinforc- 
ing in  various  ways  the  work  in  other  subjects. 

Now  the  study  of  Botany  will  hardly  be  employed,  directly  and  spe- 
cifically, for  the  purpose  of  training  the  memory.  The  languages,  in 
certain  ways  at  least,  give  much  greater  opportunity  to  develop  this 
faculty.  Yet  even  here,  the  study  of  this  science  may  be  made  to 
serve  an  auxiliary  purpose  by  training  the  memory  in  quite  a  different 
way.  Whoever  studies  a  single  plant  so  carefully  and  minutely  that  he 
can  always  thereafter  faithfully  describe  from  memory  its  mode  of 
branching,  the  form  of  its  leaves,  the  peculiarities  of  its  flowers  and 
other  external  or  slruclural  details,  has  had  his  memory  trained, 
though  not  in  just  the  way  it  is  trained  while  he  is  learning  the  verbs 
in  jut.  Both  these  ways  of  exercising  the  memory  are  certainly  use- 
ful ;  it  may  be  difficult  to  say,  offhand,  which  is  the  more  useful. 

Again,  we  do  not  think  of  Botany  as  preeminently  a  means  of  train- 
ing the  logical  faculty.  Mathematics  is  understood  to  be  the  special 
subject  by  means  of  which  the  reasoning  powers  are  to  be  developed. 
And  yet  in  a  most  important  respect,  the  study  of  Botany  may  be 
made  to  supplement  that  of  Mathematics.  The  student  has  just  been 
occupied,  we  will  imagine,  with  an  exercise  in  Geometry.  He  has 
proven  absolutely  and  beyond  all  peradventure  that  the  areas  of  similar 
triangles  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  homologous  sides. 
The  proposition  admits  of  no  debate,  and  whoever  does  not  accept 
the  conclusion  "  is  not  of  sound  mind  and  we  cannot  reason  with 
him,"  etc.  He  goes  into  the  class  in  Botany  and  proceeds  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  plant  that  has  been  brought  in  for  study  is  a  Thalic- 
trum  or  an  Anemone.  It  looks  just  like  a  Thalictrum,  but  closer  ex- 
amination makes  it  apparent  that  it  has  certain  characteristics  that 
belong  to  the  Anemone.  He  is  not  a  little  perplexed,  and  if  he  goes  far 
enough  with  the  investigation  he  finds  that  the  botanists  themselves 
have  already  shared  his  trouble*  Finally  a  compromise  is  made,  the 
new  manual  clears  up  the  difficulty,  and  to  the  relief  of  the  teacher,  if 
not  of  the  student,  one  more  vexed  subject  of  discussion  is  disposed  of. 

This  is  perhaps  an  extreme  case,  and  it  is  readily  admitted  that 
such  exercises  might  prove  a  stumbling-block  and  nothing  more,  but 
in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  teacher  how  strongly  the  impression  is  made 
that  a  large  body  of  scientific  truth  is  to  be  acquired  by  other  than 
mathematical  processes,  and  what  is  more,  by  the  repetition  of  such 
exercises,  the  pupil  really  learns  to  acquire  scientific  truth  by  these  other 
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roads.  He  is  constantly  called  upon  to  exercise  his  judgment,  and, 
furthermore,  he  conies  at  last  to  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  between  the  highest  authorities  and  that  there  are 
certain  questions  that  may  never  be  settled,  and  must,  for  aught  we 
know,  continue  to  be  held  in  abeyance  for  an  indefinite  time.  It  is, 
perhaps,  just  as  important  for  the  average  member  of  society  to  learn 
10  use  his  judgment  in  this  way  and  to  learn  that  there  are  and  always 
will  be  differences  of  judgment,  as  it  is  to  have  his  reasoning  powers 
trained  by  the  use  of  mathematical  demonstrations.  Both  are  of  the 
utmost  value,  and,  as  already  said,  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  kind  of  train- 
ing is  most  important. 

It  has  for  many  years  been  sought  to  secure  as  far  as  may  be  the 
right  use  of  the  mother  tongue  by  the  study  of  English  in  the  High 
Schools.  The  critical  study  of  the  English  classics,  the  writing  of  es- 
says, and  the  various  other  kinds  of  exercises  that  have  madCj  in  some 
schools  at  least,  the  study  of  English  a  liberal  education  in  itself,  can- 
not find  any  substitute,  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  of  any  one's 
seriously  offering  anything  lo  take  its  place  ;  but  other  subjects  may 
well  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  reinforce  the  work  done  in  the 
more  direct  study  of  English,  and  Botany  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
very  best  adapted  to  become  such  an  auxiliary.  The  really  sci- 
entific description  of  the  organs,  structure,  and  habits  of  flowering 
plants  is  rarely  attained  except  as  the  result  of  long  and  careful  training, 
and  the  teacher  of  Botany,  by  looking  carefully  after  the  descriptions 
wTitten  by  his  pupils,  is  able  to  give  ihem  a  large  amount  of  such  training. 
It  is  certainly  his  business  to  impress  the  cardinal  truth  that  whoever 
has  occasion  to  write  a  scientific  description  has  no  right  to  leave  it  in 
any  other  than  accurate,  clear,  and  concise  form,  and  in  so  far  as  he 
succeeds  in  doing  this,  he  is  making  the  study  of  Botany  an  aid  to  the 
right  use  of  the  English  language. 

The  value  of  Botany  as  a  means  of  developing  the  power  of  observa- 
tion has  so  often  been  set  forth  and  is  so  universally  acknowledged 
that  it  is  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon  it  here.  Bearing  in  mind  its 
great  educational  value  in  this  direction,  the  teacher  will  endeavor  to 
attain,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  tlie  results  which  it,  of  all 
subjects  in  the  High  School  course,  seems  best  adapted  to  secure.  He 
will  hardly  set  his  pupils,  first  thing,  to  studying  charts  or  learning 
lessons  from  some  text-book  \  instead  of  this,  he  will  see  tliat  they  do 
actually  study  plants,  and  he  will  do  this  in  spite  of  difficulties  of  all 
sorts,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  takes  an  endless  amount    of 
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time,  and  having  once  adopted  this  better  way,  he  will  hold  to  it  as 
the  one  way  by  which  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view. 

Some  such  purpose  as  this,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed,  ought  to  be 
held  by  those  who  are  called  upon  to  teach  Botany  in  the  High 
School  —  to  teach  it  so  that  the  memory  will  be  trained  to  hold  finnly 
facts  of  form,  structure,  and  relationship,  so  that  the  judgment  will  be 
developed,  so  that  it  will  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  a  clear,  direct  and 
accurate  use  of  the  English  language,  and  so  that  the  eye  will  be  taught 
to  see  "  what  is  "  as  it  is. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  teacher  can  tell  another  just  how  to 
do  all  this.  It  is  not  to  be  accomplished  exclusively  along  any  one  of 
the  lines  that  many  of  us  have  travelled — as,  for  example,  by  learning 
Gray's  Lessons  by  heart,  or  analyzing  **  fiftj'  species  of  phanerogams  " 
(the  University  Calendar  notwithstanding),  or  by  filling  out  the  blanks 
in  some  "  Plant  Analysis,"  or  by  getting  a  lot  of  microscopes  and  fill- 
ing the  class  with  the  notion  *  that  the  old  botany  is  all  wrong  ;  but  it 
can  be  done  just  as  soon  as  the  teacher  himself  learns  to  observe  inde- 
pendently, just  as  soon  as  he  knows  how  to  study  a  plant  without  run- 
ning first  to  a  book  to  be  told  what  to  see.  When  he  has  reached  this 
stage  in  his  own  habits  of  scientific  work,  he  will  be  able  to  help  others 
to  work  in  the  same  way,  and  until  that  time,  to  state  the  case  mildly, 
he  ought  not  to  teach  Botany  in  a  High  School  or  elsewhere. 

It  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  thought  an  ungracious  or  exaggerated 
statement  to  say  that  those  who  spend  seven  or  eight  years  of  prepara- 
tory and  college  work  upon  the  other  subjects  taught  in  the  High 
School  can  hardly  expect  in  as  many  weeks  to  become  fully  prepared 
to  teach  Botany.  Just  now  there  is  quite  a  demand  for  summer  schools 
to  enable  those  who  have  no  special  preparation  for  teaching  this  sci- 
ence to  *'get  up"  a  certain  amount  of  it,  enough  to  pull  through 
another  school  year.  There  are  certain  teachers  to  whom  it  does  seem 
very  desirable  to  offer  even  this  meagre  help,  but  it  is  at  least  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  will  not  be  better  in  the  long  run  to  refuse  it  altogether 
and  to  emphasize  the  exact  truth  that  the  subject  is  not  to  be  taught 
well  without  special  training  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  this  train- 
ing is  not  readily  secured  by  devoting  four  or  five  hot  weeks  in  July 
and  August  to  Botany  along  \vith  two  or  three  other  sciences. 

There  are  a  few  questions  that  keep  coming  from  various  quarters, 
some  of  them  from  regions  far  beyond  the  scene  of  activity  of  any  of 
our  Michigan  schoolmasters,  and  perhaps  the  attempt  may  as  well  be 
made  here  and  now  to  answer  or  partly  answer  some  of  them. 
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One  of  these  is,  "  How  about  that  requirement  for  admission  ?  what 
do  you  really  expect  to  have  students  do  who  are  comiBg  to  the  Univer- 
sity?" Once  for  all  —  the  requirement  as  it  stands  in  the  University 
Calendar  is  simply  a  means  of  making  sure  that  a  reasonable  amount 
of  lime  —  not  less  than  half  a  year — has  been  spent  in  the  direct  study  of 
plants.  It  is  impossible  for  a  pupil  to  actually  study  and  describe  fifty 
species  of  plants  without,  in  some  degree,  getting  his  eyes  opened. 
He  will  learn  something  (as  our  good  Professor  Obey  used  to  say)  in 
spite  of  his  teachers,  even  if  they  attempt  to  teach  him  as  Aristotle 
himself  might  have  done,  how  plants  ought  to  be  made,  instead  of  look- 
ing  to  see  whether  they  are  made  so  or  not. 

One  is  perplexed  not  a  little  by  the  constantly  recurring  question 
**  what  text-book  would  you  recommend?"  The  reply  so  far  has 
been,  "I  do  not  know  of  any  to  recommend  without  reservation,"  and 
what  is  more,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  book  is  likely  to  appear  very  soon  that 
will  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  raise  this  inquiry.  There  is  no  book 
that  will  make  it  easy  to  teach  Botany.  Whoever  has  tried  to  teach 
the  subject  by  making  the  learning  of  Gray's  Lessons  the  main  part  of 
the  work,  or,  worse  still,  has  set  his  class  to  learning  Bessey's  Botany 
by  heart,  has  found  out  the  dreary  dissatisfaction  of  it  and  does  not 
need  to  be  told  how  very  dry  such  botanizing  is.  Possibly,  though,  the 
very  fact  that  no  text-book  has  appeared,  as  yet,  that  really  seems  to 
meet  this  "  long-felt  want,"  is  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  it  has  certainly 
driven  more  than  one  teacher  beyond  and  outside  of  the  book.  The 
laboratory  guide  to  practical  Botany,  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  average 
High  School  class,  is  apparently  yet  to  be  written. 

We  are  not  in  immediate  need  of  any  more  "  Plant  Records"  or 
•'  Plant  Analyses."  Authors  of  every  grade,  from  High  School  teachers 
in  the  far  west  up  to  college  presidents  in  the  far  east,  continue  to 
blossom  nut  in  this  form  of  contributions,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  for 
some  time  to  come  their  own  unfortunate  pupils,  if  no  others,  will  go  on 
trying  to  ascertain  the  mode  of  dehiscence  of  the  dandelion  and  possibly 
the  placentation  of  its  ovules,  in  order  not  to  leave  too  many  blank 
spaces  unfilled.  A  clean  blank-book  or  sheets  of  good  unruled  paper 
are  much  more  likely  to  assist  in  developing  genuine,  independent 
work  than  all  these  boxes  in  which  the  vegetable  kingdom,  previously 
cut  and  dried,  is  to  be  packed  away  beyond  all  hope  of  resurrection  or 
recognition. 

*'  Is  it  desirable  to  fit  up  in  the  High  School  a  laboratory  with  micro- 
scopes and  undertake  the  study  of  minute  structure  and  the  lower 
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forms  of  life  ?  "  Yes  and  no.  If  the  teacher  has  had  full  preparation 
in  that  line  of  work,  is  enthusiastic  in  it,  and  can  accomplish  more 
with  his  students  in  that  way,  by  all  means  go  at  it  that  way ;  it  is 
easier  than  the  other.  I  mean  to  say  that  it  takes  less  skill  to  secure 
really  good  results  if  one  has  such  an  outfit,  than  if  he  has  to  go  lo 
work  without  it.  But  placing  a  compound  microscope  between  the  eye 
and  the  object  does  not  necessarily  make  a  good  observer,  and  unless 
the  teacher  knows,  to  start  with,  what  he  is  going  to  do  with  such 
instruments,  he  may  as  well  not  urge  his  Board  to  purchase  them. 

There  seem  to  be  certain  practical  reasons  for  encouraging  in  most 
of  our  High  Schools  the  study  of  plants  in  the  more  direct  and  simple 
fashion.  Those  who  lake  a  college  course  will  have  an  opportunity 
later  for  the  study  of  anatomy  and  life-history,  or,  in  general,  what  now 
commonly  goes  under  the  name  of  biological  work ;  and  those  who 
take  no  higher  course  of  study  are  perhaps  just  as  well  oflf  if  they  have 
learned  to  use  their  own  eyes,  as  they  are  if  they  have  learned  to  see 
everything  magnified.  It  is  not  possible  to  get  both  of  these  kinds  of 
work  done  well,  unless  a  year  or  more  is  given  to  the  subject,  and  it 
need  not  to  be  said  that  it  is  preferable  to  do  one  thing  well  ratherj 
than  two  things  poorly.  Of  course  the  excellent  work  that  has  been 
done  for  years  in  the  way  of  elementary  Biology  in  a  few  of  our  schools 
is  worthy  of  all  encouragement,  and,  as  far  as  the  University  is 
concerned,  this  encouragement  is  and  will  continue  to  be  given  by  the 
acceptance  of  such  work  as  fulfilling  the  requirement  for  admission, 
and  even  in  cases  of  special  excellence,  by  giving  advanced  credit 
where  such  credit  appears  to  have  been  fairly  earned. 

One  more  question  naturally  suggests  itself:  "Does  either  of  the 
lines  of  work  that  have  been  considered  really  cover  the  ground  that  it 
might  reasonably  be  expected  an  intelligent  class  in  a  good  High 
School  ought  to  cover?  Is  it  not  a  very  limited  and,  perhaps,  one- 
sided view  of  the  science  of  Botany  that  is  to  be  attained  by  such  a 
course  as  has  been  suggested  ?"  Perhaps  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say 
that  after  a  student  has  spent  a  much  longer  time  upon  tlie  subject 
than  can  be  given  to  it  in  any  preparatory  course,  precisely  the  same 
question  might  be  asked  and  the  same  answer  implied.  Even  after 
years  of  work  in  any  modern  science,  we  are  all  of  us  still  at  the 
threshold,  still  laying  foundations.  Why  should  we  continually 
struggle  after  the  impossible  ?  Our  students  cannot  in  six  montl)s  gain 
the  comprehensive  view  that  is  only  to  be  best  attained  by  years  of 
reading  and  research,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
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help  tliem  to  see  clearly  a  part,  rather  than  give  them  a  hazy  glimpse, 
like  a  view  in  dreamland,  of  the  whole.  If  it  is  thought  best,  as  it 
probably  will  be  in  the  majority  of  schools,  to  study  systematic  Botany 
without  introducing  the  use  of  the  compound  microscope,  it  is  cer- 
tainly practicable  in  the  course  of  half  a  year,  for  any  class  of  good 
ability  to  leam  how  to  write  a  scientific  description,  to  be  able  to  de- 
lineate structural  details  with  the  pencil,  and  to  acquire  a  reasonably 
clear  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  general  facts  of  structure 
and  habit,  and  the  principles  of  classification.  This  is  a  good  attain- 
ment in  itself,  and  this  is  exactly  what  is  aimed  at  in  the  few  words 
that  for  years  have  stood  as  the  University  requirement  in  Botany.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  decided,  in  the  comparatively  few 
schools  that  are  likely  to  secure  the  necessary  outfit,  to  take  up  the 
study  of  the  lower  plants  and  vegetable  histology,  the  teacher  will  find 
this  department  of  Botany  sufficiently  extensive  to  engross  all  the  time 
at  his  disposal,  without  attempting  to  cover  other  divisions  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  that  has  been  said  will  be  construed 
into  acquiescence  with  the  prevalent  impression  that  Botany  can  be 
taught  just  as  well  with  little  or  nothing  to  work  with.  The  teachers 
have  "got  along,"  it  is  true,  for  many  years,  and  have  managed,  some- 
how, to  produce  results,  but  the  practical  laboratory  appliances  for  the 
study  of  this  subject  are  disgracefully  behind  what  they  are  in  other 
sciences.  I  mean  the  appliances  merely  for  the  ordinary  study  of 
flowering  plants,  with  no  reference  to  the  more  expensive  equipment 
for  microscopic  work.  Go  into  the  great  schools  of  Grand  Rapids  and 
Ann  Arbor,  with  their  special  laboratories  for  the  study  of  the  physi- 
cal sciences.  There  are  the  teachers  of  Botany  working  in  an  ordinary 
recitation  room,  some  of  the  pupils  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  or  more,  from 
a  window,  not  a  single  laboratory  table,  the  lenses,  tenaculum,  herba- 
rium paper,  and  other  necessary  outfit,  purchased  partly  by  the  student 
and  partly  by  the  teacher,  the  whole  affair  giving  at  once  the  impres- 
sion that,  while  the  other  sciences  have  at  last  struggled  into  recogni- 
tion and  are  finally,  in  at  least  a  few  schools,  properly  equipped,  Bot- 
any and  its  teachers  have  been  left  absolutely  to  themselves,  to  live  or 
die,  according  to  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  That  there  has 
been  a  vigorous  survival  is  due  to  the  determination  of  the  teachers 
and  not  to  the  environment. 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  simplest  possible  outfit  were  provided,  so 
that  systematic  Botany  could  be  taught  in  such  a  school  as  the  Ann 
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Arbor  High  School,  say,  without  the  teacher  feeling  hampered  at 
every  turn  by  the  lack  of  what  is  really  essential.  The  following 
would  perhaps  include  the  most  necessary  items  : 

1 .  Plain  laboratory  tables,  of  hard  wood,  oiled,  not  varnished,  pro- 
vided with  drawers,  and  placed  in  such  a  position  that  each  pupil  will 
receive  as  much  light  as  possible  without  getting  into  direct  sunlight. 
These  tables,  with  chairs,  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  recitation 
seats. 

This  is  of  great  importance.  If  the  room  is  fitted  up  as  a  recitation 
room,  it  is  used  as  such  in  nine  cases  out  often  j  if  it  is  fitted  up  as  a 
laboratory,  the  surroundings  at  once  become  a  powerful  influence  in 
the  right  direction.  It  ought  to  be  the  very  first  move  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  to  get  hold  of  a  well  lighted  room,  with  plain,  solid  tables, 
and  not  a  single  recitation  bench. 

2.  A  stock  of  glass-ware  of  various  kinds,  wide-mouthed  bottles, 
large  jars  for  aquaria,  bell-jars  and  other  things  of  the  kind,  is  in  con- 
stant use  and  ought  to  be  provided.  The  city  of  Detroit  at  present 
has  the  teacher  furnish  these  out  of  her  own  pocket 

3.  A  good  dust-proof  case,  of  rather  large  size,  will  be  needed  to 
hold  these  articles,  and  a  compartment  of  this  or,  better,  a  separate 
case,  provided  for  the  herbarium, 

4.  Dissecting  microscopes,  or  lenses   suitably   mounted.     Thes 
are  too  expensive   for  tlie    pupils  to  furnish,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  be"' 
required  to  purclmse,  and  ought  to  be  provided  by  the  School  Board. 

5.  Herbarium  paper,  genus  covers,  plant-press  and  driers,  or,  in 
short,  the  usual  plain  outfit  for  an  herbarium,  which  the  classes  ought 
to  be  encouraged  to  fonn,  so  that  the  school  may  gradually  build  up  1 
reference  herbarium  of  its  own.  If  this  were  done,  we  should  soon 
have  in  these  collections  exceedingly  valuable  data  for  a  more 
thorough  study  of  the  distribution  of  Michigan  plants  than  has  yet 
been  made,  a  result  that  alone  would  much  more  than  warrant  the  out- 
lay. 

6.  A  tight  box,  zinc-lined,  for  keeping  plants  fresh,  similar  smaile 
open  boxes  for  window-gardens,  a  pair  of  scales,  a  set  of  wall  charts, 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  two  or  three  dozen  works  of  reference, 
and  a  live  journal,  like  the  Botanical  Gazette,  complete  the  list. 

Now  think  of  this  much  really  being  provided.  It  would  take  per- 
haps  S250  to  start  with  and  $25  every  year  thereafter.  How  utterly  sur- 
prised the  teachers  of  Botany  throughout  this  state  would  be  to  actually 
find  themselves  in  possession  of  all  this  !     Bless  their  souls,  they  don't 
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expect  anything  !  The  men  teach  Physics  and  Chemistry  and  get  the 
lion's  share  of  all  the  appropriations.  To  the  honor  of  one  teacher  of 
physical  science,  the  worthy  president  of  this  organization,  be  it  said 
that  he  has,  at  least  on  one  occasion  that  has  come  te  the  writer's 
knowledge,  offered  to  share  with  the  teacher  of  Botany,  and  actually 
helped  her  to  get  things  that  she  could  not  get  alone. 

There  are  some  other  questions  that  might  be  raised,  such  as  those 
with  reference  to  the  best  time  of  year  for  the  course  in  Botany,  the 
grade  to  which  it  seems  best  adapted,  and  so  forth.  Without  entering 
into  these,  it  may  be  said  that  the  practice  of  giving  half  a  year  to  this 
study,  beginning  in  the  third  term  of  the  tenth  grade  and  continuing 
for  a  few  weeks  in  the  following  fall  term,  appears  to  be  an  excellent 
arrangement.  It  offers  a  good  opportunity  to  those  who  become  inter- 
ested to  use  a  portion  of  their  vacation  in  more  independent  study  out 
of  doors.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  in  a  good  number  of  schools, 
and  commends  itself  in  every  way.  These  and  other  practical  aspects 
of  the  subject,  however,  may  well  be  left  to  the  schools  to  work  out  in 
their  own  way. 

In  conclusion,  it  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  said  that  the  extension  of 
the  requirement  for  admission  in  Botany  to  the  Classical  and  Latin 
courses  has  been  made  in  the  face  of  acknowledged  failure,  on  the 
part  of  at  least  one  great  university,  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  from 
any  entrance  requirement  of  this  kind.  It  was  because  here,  at  this 
university,  we  had  faith  in  the  teachers  of  the  state  that  the  require- 
ment was  extended,  and  there  is  no  reason,  as  yet,  to  believe  that  any 
mistake  was  made  in  asking  them  to  undertake  stili  more  of  the  diffi- 
cult but,  after  all,  hopeful  and  inspiring  work  of  starting  the  boys  and 
girls  of  Michigan  in  the  study  of  hving  things,  the  greatest  study  with 
which  the  mind  of  man  has  grappled. 
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Are  colleges  requiring  too  much  for  admission  ?  is  a  question  that 
springs  from  the  now  conceded  fact  that  the  period  of  education  from 
the  secondary  school  to  the  end  of  tlie  college  course  is  too  long  for 
the  practical  man  of  affairs,  or  for  one  who  must  still  complete  a  pro- 
fessional course  of  study.  It  is  claimed  also  that  it  is  too  long  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  German  or  French  schools.  President  Eliot 
of  Harvard,  in  an  admirable  paper  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  August,  1888,*  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  average  college 
student  is  nearly  twenty-three  at  graduation,  and  that  the  elaborately 
educated  professional  graduate  cannot  support  himself  until  he  is 
twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  years  old.  This  makes  a  heavy  burdea. 
upon  all  except  wealthy  parents,  and  a  still  heavier  burden  upon  poor^ 
students  who  partially  or  wholly  support  themselves,  prolonging  for 
them  the  period  of  education  beyond  the  average  limit,  and  post- 
poning by  so  much  their  time  of  entering  upon  a  professional  life. 

The  increased  requirements  for  admission  to  colleges  made  in  the 
last  few  years  undoubtedly  added  a  year  to  this  period  of  education, 
already  too  long  from  this  practical  point  of  view.  But  the  favor  with 
which  these  requirements  were  met  would  seem  to  show  that  the  need 
was  felt,  and  that  the  movement  was  not  a  false  step,  but  the  natural 
result  of  a  true  process  of  evolution  in  American  education.  Har- 
vard led  the  way  in  these  additions  to  the  preparatory  course  of  study, 
and  she  now  leads  the  way  in  protesting  against  the  length  of  time 
consumed  in  the  entire  period  of  education.  To  shorten  by  a  year 
the  very  course  which  has  been  lengthened  that  much  would  be  tOj 
acknowledge  2i/auxpas,  and  to  beat  a  retreat,  leaving  the  preparator 
course  where  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The  recent  plan  for  shortening 
the  course  of  study  at  Harvard  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Overseers. 
by  the  faculty  would  seem  to  encourage  the  anticipation  of  college  • 
studies  by  students  at  the  time  of  their  admission,  and  to  facilitate  the 
attainment  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  less  than  four  years. 
This  implies  that  even  more  can  be  accomplished  by  students  in  the 
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preparatory  course  whose  average  age  at  entrance  into  Harvard  has 
reached  what  President  FlUot  regards  as  the  **  extravagant  limit  of 
eighteen  years  and  ten  months." 

"  They  order  this  matter  better  in  France,"  said  Sterne  in  "  The 
Sentimental  Journey,"  and  tliis  is  what  we  have  been  hearing  of  late 
from  ever}'  quarter  in  regard  to  education.  In  Germany  the  course  is 
still  more  comprehensive,  elaborate  and  diffioilt.  President  Adams  of 
Cornell  University  says  that  in  comparison  with  the  American,  his 
'*  fellow-student  in  Europe,  equally  well  trained,  and  even  more  thor- 
oughly prepared,  is  able  to  begin,  his  professional  practice  at  twenty- 
two."  He  must  then  leave  home  for  the  university  at  the  average  age 
of  eighteen,  a  year  earlier  than  the  average  American  youth  who  gradu- 
ates from  college  at  twenty-three.  President  Eliot  prefers  to  compare 
the  French  boy  with  the  American  because  politically,  socially  and 
industrially  France  and  the  United  States  closely  resemble  each  other. 
The  comparison  is  decidedly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  American 
boy  and  his  course  of  secondary  instruction,  even  in  the  best  schools 
of  the  Athens  of  America.  The  French  course  is  more  serious,  more 
substantial,  more  stimulating,  and  requires  greater  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  than  the  Boston.  If  we  seek  for  some  natural  advantage 
of  the  French  lad  over  the  American  we  fail  to  find  it.  **  The  French 
boy,"  says  President  Eliot,  "  has  no  possible  advantage  over  the  Amer- 
ican boy  in  strength  of  constitution,  intelligence  or  endurance  ;  on  the 
contrar}',  he  is  not  so  large  a  boy  as  the  American,  on  the  average, 
and  he  is  not  so  well  fed."  If  this  is  true,  and  the  French  boy  really 
accomplishes  more  than  the  .\merican  in  the  same  course  of  study,  we 
must  indeed  confess  that  "  they  order  this  matter  better  in  France," 
and  that  colleges  are  not  requiring  too  much  for  admission. 

The  comparison  of  the  American  boy  of  the  same  age  and  a  similar 
course  of  study  with  the  German  boy  is  just  as  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  latter.  For  Principal  Payson  told  us  last  year,  in  his  excellent 
paper  on  "  Economy  of  Time  in  Common  Schools,"  that  "  the  ordinary 
German  gymnasium  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  has  accomplished  a  great 
deal  more  intellectual  work  than  his  American  contemporary."  And 
we  might  add  more  than  his  French  contemporary,  for  President  Eliot, 
in  the  paper  referred  to,  selects  the  French  national  programme  for 
study  rather  than  that  of  a  German  gymnasium,  "  because  the  work 
done  in  German  secondary  schools  is  more  comprehensive,  elaborate 
and  difficult"  Of  the  acquirements  of  the  German  boy  Principal  Pay- 
son  iays  the  American  boy  "  would  stand  aghast  at  such  erudition,  and 
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would  probably  regard  his  German  friend  as  some  extraordinar)'  being^ 
to  be  approached  with  awe  and  handled  with  care."  Something  of 
this  sense  of  awe  might  well  steal  over  the  American  teacher  also,  for 
Mr.  Walter  Gerould  in  the  June  Academy  has  just  told  us  that  he  has 
seen  boys  "  thus  trained,  at  the  age  oftwenty^  in  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, leave  full-tledged  professors  from  this  country  completely  discom- 
fited and  unable  to  foUow  their  brilliant  work.  Verily  we  are  obliged 
to  confess  that  they  order  this  matter  better  in  France  than  in 
America,  and  better  in  Germany  than  in  France.  For  their  youth 
accomplish  more  in  the  same  courses  of  study  at  an  earlier  age,  and, 
what  is  more,  they  have  acquired  a  far  better  knowledge  of  their  own 
language  and  literature,  and  the  modern  languages,  than  the  American 
boy  ever  gets.  Neither  can  we  discover  any  natural  advantage  over 
him  unless  it  be  that  the  French  boy  eats  less,  and  the  German  boy 
drinks  more.  From  this  comparison  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  colleges  are  not  requiring  too  much  for  admission.  Theoret- 
ically, there  is  apparent  no  reason  why  the  American  boy  should  not 
at  an  earlier  age  than  at  present  accomplish  the  work  of  our  prepara- 
tory course  for  college,  which  is  less  than  that  required  in  European 
programmes. 

But  practically,  there  is  after  all  a  wide  difference  in  conditions. 
Our  education  must  be  American,  adapted  to  our  conditions  and 
necessities,  and  must  be  naturally  evolved  from  them,  not  imported 
from  abroad.  How  far  the  superior  results  of  instruction  in  France 
and  Germany  are  due  to  better  teachers,  greater  incentives,  and  to  the 
more  perfect  unity  of  the  entire  system  of  education  we  cannot  com- 
pute. Neither  do  the  advocates  of  the  adoption  of  the  German  system, 
at  least,  consider  fully  the  wide  difference  between  the  relations  of  the 
government  to  the  entire  system  of  education  in  Germany  and  m  our 
own  country.  There  the  hand  of  national  authority,  paternalism,  or| 
regimentation,  as  Professor  Huxley  calls  it,  is  everywhere  felt,  and  is  i 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  individualism  and  lack  of  unity  and  author- 
ity in  the  American  system.  In  France,  too,  Matthew  Arnold  tells  us 
that,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "Who  gives  you  all  these  fine  things?" 
the  child  is  taught  to  say,  "  The  State."  A  lack  of  harmony  and  unity 
in  the  entire  system  of  American  education,  from  the  common  school  to 
the  university,  is  apparently  the  chief  cause  of  so  much  waste  of  time 
and  effort.  Many  schools  that  are  obliged  to  do  preparatory  work  are 
limited  on  all  sides.  They  are  imperfectly  equipped,  inadequately 
endowed,  feebly  sustained,  and  parsimoniously  helped  by  tlie  state. 
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But  the  worst  limitation  of  the  preparatory  schools  is  in  the  age  and 
conditions  under  which  pupils  take  up  the  preparatory  course  of  study. 
The  average  age  of  students  entering  Exeter  is  sixteen  and  one  half,  a 
year  lower  than  the  average  age  of  a  hundred  academic  students  hold- 
ing the  preliminary  certificate,  in  a  fairly  good  academy,  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  The  conditions  of  admission  are  practically  the  same  : 
"  Some  knowledge  of  common  school  arithmetic,  writing,  spelling,  and 
of  the  elements  of  English  grammar."  Of  these  requirements  Presi- 
dent Eliot  says  that  they  might  reasonably  be  made  of  a  boy  leaving 
the  primary  school  at  eight.  If  in  the  righteous  judgment  of  a  great 
educator  Exeter  scarcely  be  saved  where  shall  the  great  mass  of  pre- 
paratory schools  appear  ?  They  are  simply  compelled,  like  Exeter,  to 
take  the  student  as  he  presents  himself,  and,  unlike  Exeter,  to  carry 
him,  along  to  the  detriment  of  the  few  who  might  easily  be  ready  for  col- 
lege at  the  age  of  seventeen. 

Under  these  severe  limitations  the  question,  Are  colleges  requiring 
too  much  for  admission  ?  becomes  more  difficult  to  answer.  Theoret- 
ically, the  work  can  and  ought  to  be  done  even  at  an  earlier  age  than 
tlie  present  average.  Practically,  it  cannot,  except  for  picked  boys  and 
the  favored  few.  Shall  we  beat  a  retreat,  or  maintain  the  advanced 
requirements  which  have  met  a  felt  need,  until  these  unfavorable  limi- 
tations are  removed  ?  It  is  of  more  importance  to  American  educa- 
tion that  the  limitations  be  reduced  and  removed  than  that  the  pres- 
ent standard  of  admission  to  college  be  lowered.  So  much  has  been 
done  in  recent  years  to  improve  primary  and  early  secondarj'  educa- 
tion in  New  York  that  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  at  no  dis- 
tant date  the  average  age  of  admission  to  college  may  be  reduced 
from  nineteen  to  seventeen  and  the  work  be  even  better  done  than  it 
is  at  present. 

To  secure  this  result  there  is  need  (i)  of  better  primary  and  second- 
ary instruction,  and  a  more  complete  unification  of  the  entire  system  of 
education.  This  need  will  not  be  felt  unless  the  incentive  of  a  worthy 
ideal  be  kindled  in  the  minds  of  preparatory  teachers  and  pupils,  and  the 
value  of  such  an  ideal  in  a  democracy  is  very  great.  "  For  it  is  one  of 
the  prime  weaknesses  of  a  democracy,"  says  Lowell,  "  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  second-best,  if  it  appear  to  answer  the  purpose  tolerably  well, 
and  to  be  cheaper  —  as  it  never  is  in  the  long  run." 

(2)  We  must  be  freed  from  our  perverse  and  wicked  devotion  to 
that  old  fetich  of  the  common  school,  common  English  studies.  We 
are  slaves  to  arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar,"  says  Principal  Pay- 
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son.  The  French  boy  devotes  to  arithmetic  only  one-third  of  the 
time  the  American  boy  devotes  ;  "  Yet  for  practical  purposes  the 
French  are  quite  as  skillful  with  numbers  as  the  American,"  says  Pres- 
ident Eliot.  We  want  more  mental  arithmetic,  and  less  arithmetical 
puzzles,  and  the  student  brought  earlier  to  geometry  and  algebra.  In 
grammar  we  want  more  language  and  literature  and  less  logical  analy- 
sis and  word-raongering,  a  larger  vocabulary  and  more  and  better  ideas, 
which  an  earlier  acquaintance  with  good  literature  implies.  Curtius, 
in  his  History  of  Greece,  says  of  the  Greek  boy  that  *'  When  he  had 
learned  to  read  and  write,  he  read  the  poets :  he  learnt  to  declaim 
them,  and  with  the  words  appropriated  to  himself  the  wealth  of  their 
subject  matter.  Reason  and  feeling,  taste  and  judgment,  were  devel- 
oped by  his  habituating  himself  more  and  more  to  the  ideas  of  poets 
of  high  and  universal  reputation."  Something  of  this  ought  to  be  im- 
plied in  language  study  in  America,  as  it  is  in  France  and  Germany.  The 
paucity  of  ideas  in  the  common  English  studies  to  develop  reason  and 
feeling,  taste  and  jud(;ment,  is  one  cause  of  the  inability  of  the  student 
to  take  up  the  preparatory  coarse  with  an  intelligent  interest.  As 
President  Eliot  tersely  puts  it,  "  There  is  not  enough  meat  in  the  diet." 
In  geography  there  should  be  a  rigid  pruning  of  non-essentials,  and 
a  closer  connection  made  of  the  subject  as  a  culture  study  with  history, 
literature  and  life.  Our  uncoramonly  common  English  course  needs 
vivifying  with  ideas  to  maintain  interest,  and  to  carry  the  pupil  along 
without  weariness  by  the  inspiration  of  the  subject-matter  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  progress.  It  needs  not  so  much  multiplicity  of  know- 
ledge as  the  simplicity  of  a  better,  more  vital,  more  serious,  more  pro- 
found knowledge,  which  shall  lift  it  out  of  its  Philistine  rut  of  the  com- 
mon, into  the  more  stimulating  course  of  the  uncommon,  where  the 
youthful  mind  may  run  and  not  be  weary,  may  walk  and  not  faint. 

(3)  We  must  sacrifice  another  fetich  in  education,  both  primary 
and  secondary,  the  hard  and  fast  line  of  percentage  marks.  The  letter 
killeth  here  as  elsewhere.  Mechanical  courses,  teaching,  examina- 
tions, marks,  and  much  writing  tend  to  mechanical  results.  Flexi- 
bility of  mind  is  lost  sight  of,  and  rigidity  of  mind  is  the  outcome  of 
what  President  Eliot  calls  "  an  exaggerated  and  wholly  unnatural  accu- 
racy of  attainment."  And  flexibility  of  mind  is  just  what  is  needed  to 
begin  the  preparatory  course  and  to  complete  it  with  that  stimulus  of 
personal  interest  which  comes  from  contact  with  profound  and  beauti- 
ful ideas  of  high  and  universal  reputation,  ideas  which  still  appeal  to 
reason  and  feeling,  taste  and  judgment,  ideas  too  often  obscured  by 
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aiming  at  "  an  exaggerated  and  wholly  unnatural  accuracy  of  attain- 
ment." 

(4)  While  the  preparatory  course  does  not  include  too  much,  and 
can  be  completed  with  credit  by  picked  students  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, the  limitations  of  many  schools  and  students  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked.  Great  progress  has  been  made,  and  we  are  capable  of 
still  greater.  '*  We  do  not  propose,"  says  Emerson,  *'  to  make  a  statue 
out  of  punk."  But  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  punk  in  human  nature  to 
be  rejected,  or  worked  up  into  something  better.  A  high  ideal  for  the 
young  is  of  immense  importance,  and  the  school  needs  the  present 
requirements.  But  a  wise  consideration,  and  possibly  modification,  of 
the  tests  of  progress  in  studies  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be  made 
as  experience  suggests.  The  chief  difficulties  in  the  preparatory 
course  are  in  Caesar  and  in  Latin  and  Greek  Composition  so-called. 
They  lack  the  stimulus  of  ideas  which  make  the  wealth  of  subject-mat- 
ter in  other  studies.  Too  much  time  is  required  to  pass  these  sub- 
jects, and  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether,  in  the  present  condition 
of  educational  matters,  they  are  worth  the  time  that  must  be  given  to 
them.  Somewhat  less  of  Caesar,  in  amount,  with  easy  examinations, 
and  something  more  certain  and  definite  in  Latin  and  Greek  compo- 
sition, would  perhaps  abridge  the  time  required  for  preparation  without 
lowering  the  true  idea  of  classical  study, 

■  Thjs  subject  was  discussed  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 

I  setts  High  School  Teachers'  Association  apropos  of  a  paper  by  Miss 
I  Ellen  M.  Haskell  of  the  Worcester  Normal  School.  Miss  Haskell 
I  notably  represents  a  school  from  which  haste  and  worry  have  been 

altogether  eliminated.  Mr,  Russell,  the  principal  of  the  Worcester 
school,  has  from  the  beginning  of  his  administration  held  it  to  be  of 
the  first  importance  to  secure  for  his  pupils  and  for  his  assistant 
teachers  the  most  favorable  mental  and  physical  conditions.  To 
accomplish  this  result  he  has  introduced  features  which  make  the 
school  unique  among  large  schools  of  the  secondary  grade  and  render 
it  a  peculiarly  interesting  study  to  teachers  of  such  schools. 
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For  one  thing,  as  Miss  Haskell  showed,  tJie  tyranny  of  ihe  pro- 
gramme has  been  abolished.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the' 
programme  is  abolished.  A  programme  of  daily  work,  to  coordinate 
the  many  departments,  there  must  be.  But  in  the  Worcester  school 
the  programme  is  not  regarded  as  a  machine  that  must  go  during  tlie 
prescribed  hours.  The  school  is  more  than  the  programme,  and 
something  else  than  the  programme  is  often  the  best  thing  for  the 
school.  Occasions  for  stopping  the  programme  and  doing  something 
else  were  described  as  of  frequent  occurrence.  For  instance,  no  school 
programme  of  work  can  provide  for  the  admonitions  of  a  social,  moral,  or 
religious  nature  which  are  usually  in  place  only  at  some  moment  when 
fit  occasion  has  arisen  that  predisposes  minds  to  attend  eagerly  and 
to  understand  thoroughly.  The  good  teacher  seeks  to  utilize  the 
chance  opportunities  of  school  life.  But  a  programme  of  regular 
hours  and  bells  and  marchings  and  filings  is  remorseless,  as  usually 
carried  into  practice,  allowing  no  waiting  even  for  a  moment,  breaking 
in  sunder  the  most  impressive  lessons,  and  necessitating,  in  many 
cases,  that  most  ridiculous  and  characteristic  school  procedure,  —  a 
required  interview  after  schooi. 

It  often  happens  also  that  lessons  other  than  admonitory  ones  can 
best  be  given  when,  in  some  unexpected  manner,  they  create  their 
own  opportunity  and  must  be  intercalated  in  other  affairs.  Thus  the 
phenomena  of  the  weather  and  of  the  advancing  seasons,  social, 
literary  and  educational  events,  often  preoccupy  momentarily  all 
minds  in  the  school-room  and  suggest  that  the  prevailing  interest  be 
utilized  for  profitable  lessons. 

It  seemed  from  Miss  Haskell's  account  that  these  suspensions  of 
the  programme  are  not  only  frcfjuent  but  sometimes  of  considerable 
duration.  Evidently  the  habitual  frame  of  mind  throughout  the  school 
is  one  of  complete  indifference  as  to  whether  the  programme  or  some 
other  thing  is  going  forward.  Something  is  sure  to  be  going  forward 
tliat  is  deemed  at  that  time  to  make  for  the  end  in  view  more  largely 
and  directly  than  the  routine  would. 

Our  readers  will  have  concluded  that  the  mood  of  the  Worcester 
school  is  very  unlike  that  which  prevails  in  most  institutions  of  upper 
grade.  The  common  note  of  public  high  schools  is  push,  enterprise, 
anxiety  to  reach  an  appointed  goal,  and  worry  lest  the  term's  achieve- 
ment fall  short  of  some  high-water  mark.  And  this  is  almost  inevitably 
the  case  where  the  supervision  prescribes  a  definite  amount  of  meas- 
urable work  that  must  be  done  by  a  given  date.     We  learned  from 
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Miss  Haskell  that  no  such  prescription  exists  for  the  school  at 
Worcester,  This  is  at  the  outset  enough  to  account  for  the  ease  with 
which  the  programme  is  made  flexible  and  auxiliary  rather  than  hard 
and  tyrannical.  Given  a  system  of  final  examinations  anticipated  to  be 
searching  and  decisive  of  important  interests,  and  no  i>edagogic  skill 
or  personal  magnetism  will  avail  to  keep  out  nervous  worry  and  over- 
pressure from  the  year's  work.  A  programme  easily  becomes  a  fetich 
when  every  departure  from  it  means  abridgment  of  the  precious  time 
for  preparing  for  a  set  of  examinations. 

One  modem  tendency  in  education  to  which  parents,  teachers  and 
boards  of  trustees  agree  in  yielding  unaccountable  homage,  but  which 
Mr.  Russell  has  recognized  as  vicious  and  has  opposed  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results,  is  the  constant  straining  to  shorten  the  school 
year  and  the  school  day.  In  one  large  technical  school  tlie  summer 
vacation  lasts  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  end  of  September,  In  the 
remaining  months  of  the  year  is  crowded  work  that  all  considerations 
of  mental  and  physical  hygiene  require  should  have  a  much  longer 
time.  The  teachers  of  such  a  school  have  and  use  the  opportunity 
to  earn  a  second  annual  salary.  For  the  young  men  of  course  work 
cannot  begin  too  late  or  cease  too  early.  In  public  high  schools  it  is 
an  almost  universal  custom  to  have  one  short  daily  session  which  ends 
at  one  or  two  o'clock.  In  this  short  session  the  work  must  be  hurried 
to  make  both  ends  meet.  Pupils  carry  home  great  numbers  of  books, 
for  a  period  of  home  study  lasting  not  infrequently  three  or  four  hours 
is  an  unavoidable  feature  of  the  system.  The  mid-day  raeal  is  either 
omitted  or  is  replaced  with  hurriedly  eaten  lunch,  closely  following 
which  comes  renewed  mental  strain.  The  situation  is  about  as  bad 
as  can  well  be  conceived.  The  health  of  teachers  suffers,  but  appar- 
ently it  does  not  suiler  enough  to  move  the  sufferers  to  united  agitation 
for  better  hours.  The  delights  of  early  dismissal  for  the  day  have  a 
charm  for  young  and  old.  In  no  great  European  schools  is  such  an 
evil,  so  easily  remediable,  tolerated. 

Neither  is  it  tolerated  in  the  Worcester  Normal  School.  The  daily 
session  there  is  exemplarily  long.  It  lasts  the  entire  day.  At  noon 
the  recreation  period  is  long  enough  for  leisurely  eating  and  for 
subsequent  mental  repose,  A  pleasant  lunch-room  is  provided,  where 
the  pupils  are  not  under  supervision.     Perfect  arrangements  for  warm- 

king  food  and  drink  are  provided.     The  study  periods  are  long  and 
tranquil.     There  is  no  need  of  carrying  home  work. 
As  for  the  teachers  under  such  a  regime,  neither  do  they  carry  home 
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work,  Even  the  English  teacher  carries  home  no  work.  The 
teachers  are  expected  to  give  the  public  that  employs  them  their  entire 
working  day,  but  not  their  evenings.  This  entire  working  day  however  is 
not  at  all  a  day  of  continuous  mental  effort  of  the  same  unvaried  kind. 
Much  o£  it  is  spent  in  solitude,  and  even  tliat  portion  which  is  spent 
in  the  class-room  has  the  note  of  tranquillity  and  ease. 

In  high  schools  generally  the  four  or  five  hours  of  session  are  so 
exhausting  to  teachers  that  when  the  session  ends  they  positively  must 
get  relief  at  once,  in  order  to  proceed  in  the  evening  to  the  work  for 
which  there  was  no  time  at  school. 

Miss  Haskell's  paper  was  a  plea  for  such  mental,  moral  and  physical 
hygienic  conditions  as  should  make  school  education  most  effective. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  interpret  her  argument  as  making 
for  less  vigor  or  less  thoroughness  in  work.  If  one  has  a  long  journey 
to  make  a-foot,  it  is  not  best  to  be  seen  running  and  puffing  and 
wiping  away  the  perspiration  at  any  stage  of  its  progress.  Even  if 
the  sole  object  of  a  course  of  study  were  simply  to  achieve  it  all  and 
get  a  certificate  of  having  done  so,  yet  even  then  it  would  be  wise  to 
move  along  with  even  gait,  undisturbed  by  anxiety.  But  in  a  course 
of  study  the  main  thing  is  not  to  get  ii  somehow,  —  to  get  it  quand 
m^mc.  How  the  course  is  accomplished  is  the  all -important  question. 
For  the  material  content  of  the  course  will  soon  vanish  from  pupils' 
possession  after  examination :  but  the  mental  habits  acquired  in  the 
course  remain  \  the  tastes  formed  in  the  course  become  a  permanent 
trait  of  character ;  the  bodily  organism,  as  affected  by  the  observance 
or  violation  of  the  laws  of  liealth,  is  not  put  aside  at  the  end  of  the 
course  of  study. 
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Outline t  of  EiigUth  Grammar,  by  William  G.  Williams,  Professor  of  Gre«k  in 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio,  pp.  \zi. 

Hardly  a  page  of  Prof.  Williams's  book  but  contains  matter  to 
stimulate  thought  and  to  lift  his  readers  up  out  of  the  nits  of  old 
pedagogic  tradition.  He  is  good  both  to  dissent  from  and  to  agree 
with.  We  marvel  to  find  a  professor  of  Greek  writing  so  sensibly 
about  English  Grammar.  Vet  he  sometimes  shows  an  inclination  to 
bring  English  speech  under  the  rules  he  is  familiar  with  iii  the 
grammars  of  the  classic  languages,  and  it  is  here  that  we  venture  to 
think  he  goes  wTong. 

At  the  outset  of  his  book  Prof.  Wiliams  announces  a  thesis  from 
which  we  emphatically  dissent.  It  is  this :  "  Grammar  accepts  the 
language  as  it  is,  and  without  inquiring  how  it  came  to  be,  investigates 
simply  the  present  facts  and  the  laws  of  its  structure."  Such  an 
announcement  from  a  professed  linguist  is  astonishing.  The  most 
useful  and  convincing  English  grammars  to-day  are  precisely  those 
which  go  back  to  the  remotest  sources  of  Teutonic  speech  and  trace 
the  growth  of  form  and  syntax,  of  phrase  and  idiom,  through  all  the 
periods  of  which  monuments  are  extant.  We  know  another  professor 
of  Greek  who  cannot  tolerate  the  phrase  house  to  let  because  it  implies 
that  a  house  is  to  be  engaged  in  doing  the  letting,  whereas  it  is  really 
the  thing  that  is  to  be  let.  What  this  latter  Greek  professor  needs  is 
a  little  easily  attainable  knowledge  of  historical  English  grammar. 
Acquaintance  with  the  past  of  English  speech  is  absolutely  indispen- 
sable to  him  who  would  understand  English  speech  in  its  present 
form.  No  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Latin  grammar  will  compensate 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  grammar  of  old  English. 

When  Prof.  Williams  insists  that  grammar  is  a  science,  and  not  an 
art,  he  is  indubitably  right.  Grammar  listens,  observes,  records, 
gathers  facts  :  it  does  not  prescribe  rules.  It  states  laws,  which,  how- 
e%'er,  are  but  generalizations  of  gathered  facts  of  speecli,  and  not 
rules  of  conduct.  If  unconscious  speakers  and  writers  say  again  and 
again  //  is  me^  the  grammarian  must  make  his  account  with  this  fact 
and  generalize  it  somehow.  He  has  no  business  to  condemn  a  form 
of  language  tliat  is  used.    The  books  of  etiquette  may  frown  on  //  is 
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me:  but  grammar  has  the  more  difficult  task  to  account  for  its  tenacity 
of  life  and  to  correlate  it  with  other  speech-forms  that  may  have  a 
kindred  origin. 

Though  he  claims  for  grammar  that  it  is  a  science,  and  not  an  art, 
yet  he  has  no  difficulty  in  speaking  of  a  grammatical  error.  An  error 
he  defines  as  a  "  departure  from  conventional  forms."  This  is  of 
course  assuming  lliat  there  is  a  conveutioual  form.  But  listen,  read, 
make  notes,  and  then  undertake  to  decide  whether  //  is  I  or  //  is  me  is 
the  conventiofuil form.  Which  is  the  error?  The  fact  is,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  plant  one's  self  firraly  on  the  position  that  grammar  is  a 
science.  The  practice  of  well-bred  people,  who  have  been  schooled 
and  disciplined  into  certain  fixed  habits,  usurps  in  the  general  con- 
sciousness the  rank  of  a  grammatical  principle.  Prof.  Williams  is 
guilty  of  this  inconsistency.  The  ^Titers  of  school  grammars  have 
always  been  guilty  of  it.  A  code  of  usages  of  good  society  will  have 
much  to  say  about  correct  speech.  Correctness  here  has  tJie  same 
meaningas  correctness  in  dressand  in  manners  at  the  table.  That  good 
society  speaks  so  and  so  is  enough.  For  the  writers  on  etiquette  to 
assume  that  tJieJr  rules  of  speech  are  the  laws  of  the  science  of  gram- 
mar is  absurd. 

We  are  grateful  to  Prof.  Williams  for  his  discrimination  between 
relaiiofts  and  injfccttons.  He  says  :  "  Relations  are  subjective ;  they 
lie  in  the  thought,  are  abstract,  and  are  not  easily  detected ;  the 
inflections  are  objective;  they  lie  in  the  outward  form  of  the  word, 
are  patent  at  first  glance."  A  good  statement  of  the  distinction 
between  form  and  relation  and  of  the  confusion  that  has  come  to 
prevail  in  the  use  of  these  terms  is  embodied  in  the  definition  of  the 
word  case  in  the  New  English  Dictionary.  If  case  is  form,  then 
English  nouns  have  only  two  cases  because  they  have  only  two  forms. 
If  case  is  relation,  then  English  nouns  have  an  indeterminate  number 
of  cases.  Prof.  Williams  finds  "  an  intermediate  word  *'  between 
inflections  and  relations,  namely,  accidents^  which  he  defines  as 
denoting  "  not  only  actual  ififtectiofis,  but  the  conditions,  as  of  position, 
or  relation,  in  which  inflection  has  arisen,  or  might  arise."  We  cannot 
help  thinking  that  this  is  straining  somewhat  the  meaning  of  the  word 
accident.  But  granting  this  use  of  the  word,  we  note  with  interest  that 
our  author  proceeds  to  define  case  as  "  the  accident  of  the  substantive 
that  series  to  show  its  relation  to  some  other  word  in  the  sentence." 
To  justify  the  conventional  limitations  of  the  cases,  or  accidents,  of  the 
substantive  to  three,  he  has,  after  all,  to  appeal  to  the  "  history  of  the 
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language,  its  present  usage  and  its  analogy  with  other  Inflected  Ian- 
guages." 

All  this  exposition  of  the  distinction  between  form  and  relation,  — 
and  we  have  given  but  a  slight  idea  of  the  fulness  with  which  tlie 
subject  is  treated,  —  we  assure  our  readers  will  be  most  interesting  to 
every  teacher  of  English,  and  will  serve  to  clear  up  much  confusion 
in  the  ordinary  treatment  of  this  important  part  of  the  grammar  of  our 
language. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  book  is  the  author's  firequent  parsing  of 
typical  and  difficult  instances  of  obscure  construction.  These  concrete 
illustrations  supplement  his  doctrine  and  lend  animation,  if  this  were 
needed,  to  his  style.  We  cite  one  or  two,  in  which  we  fancy  our 
teachers  of  grammar  may  find  occasion  for  serious  questioning  of  hia 
position,  if  not  for  downright  dissent.  "  He  entered  into  a  certain 
man's  house  named  Justus."  Justus  is  here  parsed  as  "  possessive, 
predicative  of  named^  which  is  qualificative  of  man'sj'  "  Creation's 
heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine."  Heir  is  parsed  as  "  possessive, 
appositive  to  the  substantive  pronoun  (no  longer  in  use)  implied  in 
the  adjective  pronoun  w/>/«r."  Is  it  not  possible  that  in  these  instances 
the  Greek  professor  comes  to  the  front  ? 

Personal  pronouns,  according  to  Prof.  Williams,  have  no  possessive 
case.  The  only  possessive  pronoun  is  whose.  The  forms  wy,  //y, 
etc.,  usually  called  possessive,  he  names  adjectives  derived  from  the 
personal  pronouns.     In  this  he  seems  to  us  distinctly  in  the  right. 

Original  and  stimulating  as  our  author  is  everywhere,  perhaps  it  is 
in  his  treatment  of  the  verb  that  he  discovers  these  quaUlies  in  the 
largest  measure.  First  let  us  express  our  satisfaction  that  he 
rejects  with  summary  decisiveness  the  potential  mode.  We  even  give 
our  cordial  approval  to  the  emphatic  language  in  which  he  consigns 
this  figment  of  modem  school  grammars  to  merited  oblivion.  "  There 
are  six  modes,"  he  says,  "  three  finite,  or  inflectible  in  person  and 
number;  and  three  in-finite,  or  not  inflectible  in  person  and  number. 
The  three  finite  modes  are  the  indicative^  the  subjunctive  the  imperative. 
The  three  non-finite  modes  are  the  infinitive^  the  gerund^  the  parti- 
ticiple.^^  The  imperative  mode  he  inflects  through  all  the  persons 
thus :  love  /,  loi>e  thou^  love  he  ;  love  7i>e,  love  you^  love  they.  This 
procedure  he  justifies  in  a  foot-note,  thus  :  "The  forms  here  given  as 
first  and  third  persons  of  the  imperative  mode  were,  in  old  English, 
parts  of  the  subjunctive  mode.  But  as  the  subjunctive  no  longer  has 
an  optative  or  volitional  function  in  English,  and  as  the  logical  value 
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of  these  forms  is  identical  with  tliat  of  tlie  imperative  mode,  it  is  in 
analogy  with  the  evolution  of  other  inflections  and  functions  to  hold 
tiiem  now  as  imperative.*' 

The  following  are  interesting  illustrations  of  Prof.  Williams's  con- 
ception of  certain  mode-forms  which  the  indiscriminating  and  super- 
ficial method  of  the  school  books  would  include  under  the  one  name 
potendaL  '*  And  there  may  I,  though  vile  as  he,  wash  all  my  sins 
away."  Here  may  wash  is  in  the  indicative  mode.  "May  I  but  meet 
thee  on  that  peaceful  shore,  the  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no 
more."  Here  may  mett  is  in  the  subjtmctive  mode.  **  May  I  myself 
at  last  appear  unworthy,  base,  and  insincere,  or  may  my  friend  deceive 
me."  Here  may  appear  is  imperative,  first  person,  and  may  deceive  is 
imperative,  third  person.  "Cursed  be  I  that  I  did  so."  Here  be  1  is 
imperative,  first  person. 

In  view  of  his  own  practice,  the  author's  deprecation,  as  regards 
grammar,  of  inquiry  how  the  language  came  to  be  what  it  is,  seems 
very  strange.  He  evidently  knows  something  of  the  past  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  uses  his  knowledge  intelligently  in  making  his  discrimina- 
tions. 

We  have  made  a  long  notice  of  a  little  book,  but  have  come  far 
short  of  expressing  our  estimate  of  its  value.  Every  teacher  of  gram- 
mar, even  such  as  study  Old  English  and  are  familiar  with  the 
works  of  Maetzner,  Koch  and  Fiedler,  should  possess  Prof.  Williams's 
Outlines  and  take  to  heart  its  teachings.  Almost  always  it  compels 
acquiescence.  Could  it  be  widely  distributed  among  our  teachers,  it 
would  inaugurate  a  revolution  in  pedagogic  grammar. 
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Milton's  V Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Arcades,  Lycidas,  Sonnets,  etc.,  with  inlroduc- 
tions  and  notes  by  W.  Bell,  M.  A. 

Stlections  from  Tennyson,  withintrodaction  and  notes,  by  F.  J.  Rowe,  M.  A.,  and 
W.  T.  Webb,  \f .  A. 

Shakespeare's  Julius  Cizsar,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  by  K.  Deighton. 

Shakespeare's    Macbeth,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  by  K.  Deighton. 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  by  K, 
Deighton. 

The  books  named  above,  from  the  press  of  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  lie  before  us  in  all  the  outward  attractiveness  that 
invariably  characterizes  the  Macmillan  publications. 

As  regards  their  contents,  we  find  with  regret  that  they  offer 
nothing  which  an  English  teacher  can  welcome  as  an  advance   or 
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improvement  upon  the  annotated  texts  now  so  much  in  vogue.  To 
annotate  the  classic  writers  for  young  persons  is  extremely  easy  if  one 
has  at  hand  the  commonest  outfit  of  dictionaries,  concordances  and 
variorum  editions.  If  the  note-maker  has  within  him  no  restraining 
pedagogic  principle  to  beget  a  wise  temperance  as  to  what  ones  of  all 
possible  notes  he  shall  embody  in  his  book,  he  may  expand  his  work 
to  an  infinite  bulk  and  thus  give  it  a  delusive  appearance  of  super- 
abundant helpfulness,  when  in  fact  it  is  fitted  only  to  distract  tlie 
attention  and  dissipate  interest  in  the  author. 

The  notes  In  the  books  above  named  come  under  the  condemnation 
of  excess  in  quantity.  The  Merchant  has  90  pages  of  notes  to  80  of 
text :  the  Macbeth  100  pages  of  notes  to  75  of  text :  tJie  Cccsar  100 
of  notes  to  80  of  text.  To  make  this  mass  of  notes  much  matter  has 
to  be  included  that  wouJd  be  superfluous  even  to  the  youngest  reader 
of  Shakespeare.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Deighton's  books  are  by  no 
means  peculiar.  All  the  popular  school  editions  err  in  this  direction. 
They  presuppose  that  there  is  no  teacher  at  hand  to  give  st4ch  help  as 
is  needed,  when  it  is  needed  and  in  the  way  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
given.  They  dump  down  before  the  bewildered  learner  whole  cart- 
loads of  mixed  help  together  with  the  task  itself,  and  invite  him  to 
immediate,  multifarious  and  undiscerning  cram.  When  a  pupil  using 
one  of  these  much-annotated  texts  gets  his  English  lesson,  he  may  be 
seen  turning  from  text  to  notes  as  rapidly  as  possible,  giving  him- 
self no  time  for  thought,  and  in  fact  doing  no  proper  thinkings  but 
simply  filling  his  memory  with  answers  to  questions  that  the  notes 
themselves  enable  him  to  forsee. 

Annotated  editions  presuppose  a  teacher  about  to  ask  routine  ques- 
tions :  but  a  natural  method  would  presuppose  pupils  about  to  ask 
juvenile,  waz/quesliona,  and  a  teacher  ready  to  answer  these  questions 
in  a  truly  professional  manner;  that  is,  not  all  at  once,  so  as  to  end 
all  interest  in  a  difficulty  then  and  there,  but  provokingly  and  sugges- 
tively, so  as  to  set  learners  at  work  in  fruitful  fields  and  bring  to  pass 
little  original  discoveries  and  independent  successes. 

The  notes  needed  in  a  schoolroom  are  so  easy  to  make  that  tliis 
modern  affectation  of  getting  them  made  by  erudite  scholars  and  stored 
up  in  bulky  appendages  to  the  author's  works  is  a  ridiculous  piece  of 
pedantrv',  of  which  the  teaching  profession  should  become  conscious 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  end  of  abolishing  it  all  together.  Notes 
of  course  are  needed  in  a  school-room.  But  these  class-room  notes, 
to  be  of  any  use  to  learners,  should   be   made    by  the  learners  them- 
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selves.  The  book  of  notes  should  be  a  blank  book  at  the  beginning  of 
the  terra,  and  a  book  ofall  sorts  of  pleasant  memories  and  suggestions 
at  the  end  of  the  term.  It  will  then  be  a  diary  of  work  done.  Its 
growth  will  have  taken  place  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
English  in  which  it  is  composed  will  have  been  an  object  of  perpetual 
care.  To  the  production  of  such  an  original  note-book  the  crowded 
pages  of  editorial  annotation  are  simply  a  hindrance. 

The  books  above  named  have  elicited  our  condemnation  of  exces- 
sive annotation  simply  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  exempUfy  such 
excessive  annotation  in  a  rather  remarkable  manner.  On  the  quality 
of  the  annotation  we  make  no  other  criticism  than  that  which  is  neces- 
sarily implied  in  the  fact  of  its  excess,  namely,  that  it  descends  too  low 
and  undertakes,  in  many  cases,  to  explain  what  is  already  clear  enough. 
Teachers  whose  idiosyncrasy  it  is  to  like  texts  thus  heavily  handicapped 
will,  we  doubt  not,  like  the  texts  under  review.  Granted  the  genus, 
the  specimens  are  good.  But  to  grant  the  genus  is  precisely  what  The 
Academy  cannot  do. 


Htindbook  of  Psychology :  Senses  and  Intellect.  James  Mann  Baldwin,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  Lake  Forest  University.      New  York ;  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     i889g 

For  advanced  students  this  is  the  best  treatise  on  Psychology 
in  the  English  language.  The  new  methods  of  investigation  have  given 
us  several  good  books, —  Sully,  Murray,  and  Dewey,  for  example, — 
but  in  none  of  these  is  there  as  much  attention  given  to  recent  re- 
sults as  in  the  book  before  us.  It'is  clear,  admirable  in  definition, 
excellent  in  analysis,  and  it  embraces,  as  has  been  just  suggested,  the 
results  of  the  most  recent  study  in  Psycho-physics  and  in  Psychology 
in  general.  Nor  does  the  author  hesitate  to  interpret  the  facts 
obtained  by  experiment,  and  his  book  is  at  this  point,  as  at  many 
others,  superior  to  Sully's  popular  treatise. 

But  the  book  is  not  fitted,  and  probably  not  designed,  for  you 
students.  It  has  no  place  in  the  high  school,  and  even  the  averag 
college  student  would  find  it  difficult,  by  reason  of  occasional  discus-^ 
sions  of  vital  interest  to  the  older  student,  but  not  easily  understood 
by  the  beginner.  Every  teacher  of  Psychology  should  have  it  and 
use  it,  and  it  will  be  an  indispensable  hand-book  for  the  University 
student,  but  for  the  general  class-room  its  very  excellences  make  it 
too  full,  and  possibly  too  difficult.  The  ideal  text-book  for  the  col- 
lege class  is  yet  to  appear,  — brief,  sharply  analyzed,  a  basis  for  class- 
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room  discussion,  —  but  it  is  difficult  for  the  scholar  to  contemplate 
its  preparation,  with  his  vision  filled  not  so  much  by  the  young  student 
as  by  tlie  critical  audience  of  his  peers. 

The  point  of  view  of  this  book  is  that  of  the  Scotch  school,  but 
modified  to  suit  the  demands  of  recent  investigation.  The  retaining 
of  the  old  Hamiltonian  divisions,  Presentation,  Representation,  etc.,  in 
combination  with  the  more  scientific  method  employed  in  Murray's 
Hand-book,  seems  to  us  undesirable.  Murray's  excellent  division  into 
GeneraJ  and  Special  Psychology,  —  not  the  least  of  many  valuable 
features  of  that  book, — has  commended  itself  to  scholars,  and  its 
influence  is  seen  in  this  volume,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be 
better  to  drop  Uie  old  divisions,  which  are  likely  to  occasion  confu- 
sion in  this  combination  with  the  new. 

It  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  suggest  faults  in  a  book  so  admirable. 
There  will  be  a  hearty  welcome  ready  for  the  promised  second  part- 
dealing  with  tlie  obscurest  of  Psychological  realms,  the  Feelings. 


Methods  of  Teachiug  Patriotism  in  the  Public  Sehooli.  Being  an  extract  from  an 
address  delivered  before  the  teachers  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  the  citj-  of 
New  York,  by  Col.  George  T.  Balch,  Auditor  of  the  Loard  of  Education  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  June  28,  1SS9.  New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company.  23  Mur- 
ray St.     1S90. 

An  Intrtfduction  to  the  Logic  of  Algebra,  With  illustrative  exercises.  By 
EUcry  W.  Davis,  Ph.  D.  (Johns  Hopkins},  Professor  of  .Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  New  York  :  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  ^  East  Tenth 
St.    1890. 

QncsticfiJ  and  Exercises  on  English  Composition.  By  J.  Nichol,  M.A.  Oxon., 
LL.D.,  late  professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and 
W.  S.  McCormick,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  English  Literature  in  Queen  Margaret 
College.  Glasgow.    London :  Mactnillan  &  Co.,  and  New  York.     1890. 

Pudimentary  Psychology  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  G.  M.  Steele,  D.D.^ 
Principal  of  Wesleyan  Academy,  WtlbraHam,  Maas.  Boston  and  New  York : 
Leach,  Shewcll,  &  Sanborn. 

Longmans'  Junior  School  Algebra.  By  William  S.  Beard,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  Assistant 
Master  in  Christ's  Hospital.  New  Yorkand  London:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 
1890.    All  rights  reserved, 

Longmans'  Si  kooi  Trigonometry.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Sparks,  B.  A.,  Instnic. 
tor  in  Mathematics,  Manor  House,  Lee.  S,  E.  Ijte  Lecturer,  Worcester  College, 
Oxford.  New  York  and  London:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  1890.  All  rights 
reseved. 
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A  Smaller  Commercial  Geography.  By  George  G.  Chisholm,  Nf.  A.,  B.  Sc,  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Geographical  and  Statistical  Societies.  London :  I^ngmans, 
Green,  and  Co.,  and  New  York:  15  East  1 6th  Street.    1890.     All  rights  reserved. 

Longmans^  School  Geography  for  North  America,  By  George  G.  Cbisholtn,  M. 
Am  B.  Scm  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  and  Statistical  Societies,  and  C.  H, 
Leete,  B.  A.,  Fellow  of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  New  York  :  Longmans, 
Green,  and  Co.,  15  East  l6th  Street.    1890.     All  rights  reserved. 

Advanced  Physiograf'hy.  By  John  Thornton,  M.  A.,  Head  Master  of  Clarence 
Street  Higher  Grade  School,  Bolton,  Author  of  '•  Elementary  Physiography."  With 
6 maps,  180  Illustrations,  and  colored  Plate  of  Spectra.  London :  Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.,  and  New  York  :  15  East  i6th  Street,     1890.    All  rights  reserved. 

Lectures  oh   Langtiage  and  Lingyisfic  Method  in  the  School.     Delivered  in    the 
University  of  Cambridge,  Easter  Term,  i88g.     By  S.  S.  Laurie,  A.  M.  Edin.,  LL. 
D.  St.  And.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  History  of  Education  in  the  University  . 
of  Edinburgh.    Cambridge :  At  the  University  Press.  New  York :  Macmillan  and  | 
Co.    1S90.    All  rights  reserved. 

Practical  Sanitary  and  Economic  Cooking     Adapted  to  Persons  of  Moderate  and  | 
Small  Means.     By  Mrs.  Mary  Hinman  Abel.     The  Lomb  Prize  Essay.     Inscrip- ' 
tion:     "The  Five  Food  Principles,  Illustrated  by  Practical  Recipes."     Published 
by  the  American  Public  Health  Association.    1S90. 

School  Hygiene,  Including  Simple  Directions  Respecting  Ventilation,  Eyesight, 
Infectious  Diseases,  and  First  Aid  in  Injuries.  For  Schools  and  Families.  By 
W.  Jenkinson  Abel,  B.  A.,  etc,  Clerk  to  the  Nottingham  School  Board.  London: 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  and  New  York  :  15  East  J6th  Street.  1890.  AH  rights 
reserved. 

A  Complete  Manual  on  Teaching  Arithmetic^  Algebra^  and  Geometry.  Including 
a  Brief  History  of  these  Branches.  By  J.  M.  Greenwood,  .A.  M.,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  New  York:  Effingman,  Maynard  and  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers, 771  Broadway  and  67  and  69  Ninth  Street. 

Heath's  Modern  Language  Series.  Selections  from  Neine^s  Poems.  Edited, 
with  Notes,  by  Horatio  Stevens  White,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and 
Literature  in  Cornell  University.     Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.    1890. 

Clarendon  Press  Series.  Cicero  pro  Roscio,  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
St.  George  Stock,  M.  A.,  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  Part  I.  —  Introduction  and 
Text.    Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon  Press.    iSgo.    All  rights  reserved. 

Clarendon  Press  Series.  German  Classics.  Schiller's  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orteam, 
Buchheim. 

Origin  and  Development  of  the  Nevs  York  Common  School  System.  An  Address 
delivered  before  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Saratoga  .Springs. 
N.  Y.,  Tuesday  Evening,  July  8,  1890,  by  Andrew  S.  Draper.  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  State  of  New  York.  Albany:  James  B.  Lyon,  State  Printer. 
1S90. 

Ein  Tiroler  Passionsspiel  des  Afittlelalters.  Ilerausgegeben  von  H.  JL  Schmidt- 
Wartenberg,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  German  in  the  University  of  Deseret, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.     Baltimore:  The  Modern  Language  Association.     1S90. 


^elsey's  Text-Books 


Caesar's 
Gallic  War. 


lllusimfBd  Editipn. 
12mo,  half  leather,  $1.25. 


L.  C.  Hull,  J.awreHceville  School,  N.J.  —  lX. 
seems  to  me  the  very  best  edition  of  our  school* 
boy*s  friend.  The  introduction  is  unqaeation- 
ably  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  other 
editions ;  the  maps  are  placed  where  they  should 
be,  in  the  body  of  the  text ;  the  illustrations  are 
so  good  that  they  speak  for  themselves;  the 
notes  are  helpful,  without  parading  the  imper- 
tinent erudition  of  the  editor  ;  and  the  vocab- 
ulary is  as  full  as  any  of  our  pupils  can  use 
advantageously. 


Xenophon's 
Anabasis. 


Illuittaied  Edition. 
12mo,  half  leather,  $1.60. 


C.  S.  Kalsey.  Classical  Institute,  Schentc 
tady,  N.  K  —  The  notes  are  excellent ;  they 
furnish  just  the  aid  that  is  needed  and  no  more. 
Especially  worthy  of  commendation  are  the 
vocabulary  and  pages  dcToted  to  Idioms  and 
Phrases. 

Prof.  H.  S.  Krit2,  Wabash  College,  Craw 
fortlsville,  Ind.  —  Nothing  so  beautiful  ajid  ele- 
gant in  typography,  or  more  neat  and  substantial 
in  binding,  has  come  under  my  observation  for  a 
long  time.  The  editorial  work  has  been  done 
with  rare  appreciation  of  the  wants  of  the 
students. 


elections    from    Ovid.     Ready  in  October,  i8go. 


!icero's  Orations.   Ready  in  iSgi. 


'he    Works    of  Virj^il.     Ready  in   i8g2. 


ALLYN    &    BACON.    Publishers, 
364.   Washington  Street.  -         -         -         BOSTON,   MASS. 


Important  to  Teaciiers,  Stadents,  aod  Readers  of 


LaQgnaj 


:  coBScRI 


LA  REVUE  FRAN<,'AISE  is  a  handsome  monthly  magazine  of  belles  lettres,  science  and 
art.    It  is  chiefly  eclectic,  reprinting  the  choicest  selections  from  modem  French  litera< 
^  ture  —  from  the  great  Parisian  Reviews,  and  from  the  works  of  the  leading  litterateun 
of  modern   France.     But   it  contains   original  articles  as  well — there  are  studies  d 
French  literature  and  its  authors,  discussions  on  the  study  and  teaching  of  French  and  other 
modern  languages,  a  Revue  Parisienne^  a  Revue  Bibliographique.,  Chnmiques^  and 
aux  Lettres  for  the  accommodation  of  all. 

The  fiction  and  plays  printed  are  of  the  purest  as  well  as  the  best,  and  the  whole  i 
of  the  magazine  is  of  the  highest  —  such  as  makes  it  perfect  reading  for  all.  It  is  adapted  foi 
reading  in  circles,  classes,  schools,  and  seminaries,  as  well  as  in  private.  In  appearance  it  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  magazines  published. 

The  new  awgadne  give*  the  beat  of  French  Literatore. — 
Bcdtimttre  A  tmrktm. 

It  is  beautifully  printed,  and  its  contents  are  varied  and 
interesting,  and  of  a  high  order  ol  literary  merit. — Boti»H 
Evrnutg  GoiftU. 

The  Articles  reproduced  are  from  the  beat  French  period- 
icals, and  form  a  splendid  collection  to  help  alung  those 
who  are  leamiuf;  to  read,  write  and  talk  iTttnch.  — Sam 
Fromcitco  CtUi. 


La  KBvre  FKAKtAism  will  find  a  ready  weioomc  iMta&ly 
in  sdiools,  but  ouiong  all  readers  of  the  French  lasfnace 
who  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with  modern  French  Uteraturc  ol 
the  best  kind. —  Btttem  JmtmaL 

The  aim  of  the  editor  u  to  skim  thr  irenm  of  anenl 
French  literature,  and  we  should  v-  ;:n  was  iaa 

fair  way  to  be  met.     Indeed  La  Ru  a  a  ma;  b« 

classed  at  once  as  indispensable  to  all  :  . .  . .  Frendi  «li» 
have  not  the  command  of  au  estcndcti  U»«  «f  imgMJBCHBl 
critical  periodical  reviews. —  Bottom  £**e»m. 


Subscription,  $4,00  a  year.     Single  numbers  35  cents. 

Three  specimen  copies  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 


LA    REVUE    FRANCAISE, 


« 


39  W.  14th  Street,  NEW^  YORK. 
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15  VOLUMES   NOW  READY. 

Foe  FULL  PARTICLILARS,  ADDRESS 

D,  APPLETON  &  COn  Publishers, 
1,  3,  «t  5  Bond  St.,  NEW  YORK 


THE  ACADEMY  CLASS  REGISTER 

has  the  following  advantages : 


II. 


IIL 


IV. 


V. 


It  is  the  cheapest  Class  Regis- 
ter published. 

It  is  ruled  for  five  recitations  a 
week  for  twenty  weeks,  with 
spaces  for  summary  each  week 
and  for  average  each  month. 

It  will  hold  the  names  of  eleven 
classes  of  twenty-seven  pupils 
each. 

Names   need   be  written  only 
once  during  a  term  of  twc 
weeks. 


e^ 

bat 

I 


The  paper  is  so  finished  that 
either   ink   or  pencil   can 
used. 

We  offer  these  CU*a  Re^istert  at  $1.50  per  d 
delivered  in  soy  part  of  the  United  Stmtea. 

ALLYN   &  BACON,        f 

364.  Washington  St.,       BOSTON.  MASS. 


BARNARD    COLLEGE. 

For  Women. 
848  Xadison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Degrees  given  by  Columbia  College. 
Fall  entrance  examinations  begin  Septem- 
ber 29th.  Free  scholorship  of  ^150  offered 
to  the  student  that  passes  the  best  exam- 
inatioa  into  the   Freshman   class. 

Botanical   and    Chemical  Laboratories 
admitting  special  students. 

CS^  Circulars  upon  application  to  Secretary. 


Scudder's    Gradatim, 

An  Easy  Latin  Reader  for  Beginners. 
With  Voc«bul&zy.  x6mo,  cloth,  ^30  pages,  30  cts. 


George   W.    Harper,    Principal    tVoodwarJ  ,^m 
High  School,  Ctnciftnati.  —  The   Gradatim   well  ^| 
bridges   the  gulf,  to  most  pupils  unfathomable, 
between  the  Latin  Lessons  and  the  Caesar. 


ALLYN  &  BACON,  Publishers,  Boston. 


I 
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SCHOOL  of  CHEMISTRY, 
Univeniiy  of  Michigan. 
Training  for  service,  educational 
or  industrial.  Advantages  for  re- 
search. The  annual  directory  of 
the  graduates,  showing  what  each 
is  now  doing>  sent  on  request.  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE, 

A  College  for  Women, 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
offers  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  I.atin,  Mathematics,  English,  AngloSaxon, 
French,  Old  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  includ- 
ing Gothic  and  Old  High  German,  History,  Political 
Science,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  and  Lectures 
on  Philosophy.  Gymnasium,  with  Dr.  Sargent's  ap- 
paratuiv  complete.  Fellowships  (value  $450)  in  Gi 
English,  Mathematics,  History,  and  Biology. 

For  Prognm,  address  above. 


HIGHEST    SALARIED    POSITIONS 
IN  TEN  STATES. 

It  ts  worthy  of  note  that  the  Teacher's  Co-of- 
PERATiVE  .Association,  70  Dearborn  Street,  Chi- 
cago, has  this  year  filled  the  highest  salaried  teachers' 
positions  which  have  been  open  in  ten  Western  States, 
viz.: — in  Michigan,  ^1,800  ;  Wisconsin,  fi,Soo:  Min- 
nesota, $1,500;  Iowa,  f 2,000;  Arkansas,  5i,ooo; 
lllinoi?,  ^i,7oc.;  Dakota,  Ji.Soo;  Soutli  Carolina, 
fiycoo;  Missouri,  $1,500;  Ohio,  $1,800.  The  greater 
part  of  all  the  first-class  positions  vacant  this  year 
In  SUtes  west  of  New  York  have  been  filled  by  this 
Association.  Circulars  sent  free  on  ajipliciUiun  to  the 
naaaser,  Mb.  ORVii.i.B  Brbwer,  70  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago. 


IMPORTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

DIRECT  FROM  EUROPE.  | 


To  illustrate  Archaeology,  History,  Architecture  and 

Art.      Special    attention    given    to    furnishing 

schools.     For  further  information,  address 

A.  M.  LUMBARD, 

26  Seventh  Street.  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


DIXON'S    HMERICHN    GRHPHITE 

PENCILS  ARE  UNEQUALLED  FOR  SMOOTH.  TOUQH  LEADS. 

If  your  stationer  docs  ncjt  keep  them,  mention  The  Acadbmy  and  send  16  cents  in  stamps  to   the   JOSEPH 
DUCON    CRUCIBLE    CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  for  samples  worth  double  the  money. 


CIVIL    GOVERNMENT 

IN   THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSIDERED   WITH    SOME  REFERENCE    TO 

/TS    OR /GINS  ^ 

ByJOHN     FISKE  • 
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I.  The  Lessons  ar^  made  short  and  easy^  to  aiable  yottn^ 
pupils  to  master  them  without  difficulty^  and  ^der  ones  to  advance 
with  rapidity. 

IL  The  Vocabularies  are  briefs  introducing  not  more  than 
ten  neiv  words  for  each  lesson, 

III.  Only  the  Essentials  of  Latin  Grammar  have  bem  given^ 
and  these  in  simple  form.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  teach  the  whoU 
grammar  in  the  first  year. 
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THIS   book  was  prepared  with  special   reference   to  the  requirements  of  High 
Schools,  Academies,  and   Colleges,  and   is  believed  to  be  a  fair  exponent  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  science.     Throughout  its  pages  lessons  of  moderation 
are  taught  in  connection  with  the  use  of  each  part  of  the  body.     The  subjects 
of  food  and  the  relations  of  the  skin  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body  and  to  health  are 
more  thoroughly  treated  than  is  ordinarily  the  case.     All  the  important  facts  are  so  fully 
,  explained,  illustrated,  and  logically  connected,  that   they  can  be  easily  comprehended 
I  and  retained  in  the  mind.     On  the  one  hand,  the  dry  statement  of  facts  for  the  mere 
[  sake  of  brevity,  which  is  so  wearisome  to  the  memory,  has  been  avoided  ;   on  the  other 
[hand,  the  mind  is  not  overloaded  with  a  mass  of  technical  material  of  little  value  to  the 
I  ordinary  student. 

The  size  of  type  and  the  color  of  paper  were  adopted  in  accordance  with  the 

[advice  of  Dr.  C,  R.  Agncw,  the  well-known   oculist.     Other  eminent  specialists  have 

I  carefully  reviewed  the  manuscript  and  proofs  of  the  chapters  on  the  Nervous  System, 

Sight,  Hearing,  the  Voice,  and  Emergencies,  so  that  it  may  justly  be  claimed  that  there 

Hs  here  a  better  presentation  of  these  important  subjects  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 

school  Physiology. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  of  Alcohol  and  Narcotics  is  in  conformity  with  the 
views  of  the  leading  physicians  and  physiologists  of  the  present  time. 
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For    these    new    editions    the    books    have    been    entirely 
re-written,  and  their  scope  has  been  enlarged  so  as  ti 
furnish  ample  preparation  for  any  of  our  Colleges. 


THEIB  BlSTiHOTlVE  FEATURES  ARE:  — 
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L     The  concise  yet  interesting  form  in  which  the  leading  facts  ar« 
presented. 

II,     The  omission  of  petty  details  and  unimportant  names. 

III.  The  Maps  and  Plans,  drawn  and  engraved  specially  for  the 
books,  containing  all  the  data,  and  only  the  data,  necessarj 
for  following  the  story. 

iV.     The  Index,  serving  also  as  a  key  to  the  pronunciation  of  propei 

names. 

V.     Recent  Examination  Papers,  used  at  Harvard,  Yale,  and  by  tht 
Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York. 
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STUDIES  IN  LITERATURE. 

A.    P.    MARBLE,   WORCESTER,    MASS. 

Literature  is  the  "essence  of  human  intellect."  It  contains  the 
essential  oils  of  the  world's  activity.  According  to  Taine,  literary  pro- 
ductions are  not  to  be  regarded  as  isolated  specimens,  to  be  studied 
for  themselves  alone.  Like  fossils  they  are  indices  of  the  life  of  an 
age ;  and  in  them  we  behold  the  history  of  a  people.  As  in  the  face 
of  a  man,  his  form  and  lineaments,  are  left  the  traces  of  his  experience 
—  the  lines  of  thought  that  furrow  his  brow,  of  joy  and  gladness  that 
lighten  the  eye,  and  of  care  and  trouble  that  depress  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  —  traces  that  maybe  read  more  or  less  distinctly  by  those  of  like 
experience,  —  so  in  the  literature  of  a  period  or  a  nation  there  is  left 
the  imprint  of  a  people's  life  and  history  ;  the  habit  of  thought  of  that 
people  which  has  grown  out  of  their  traditions,  their  environment  and 
their  activity.  For  authors  write  that  which  people  wish  to  read,  or  else 
their  writings  are  not  incorporated  into  the  literature  of  the  period. 
And  in  order  thus  to  write,  an  author  must  be  en  rapport  with  the 
times.  That  the  Paradise  Lost  was  sold  for  five  pounds,  makes  no 
exception,  it  seems  to  me,  to  this  statement ;  for  though  its  form  and  its 
beauty  of  expression  —  the  grandeur  of  its  conceptions  —  were  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  people  of  that  day,  or  at  least  the  particular  book- 
seller thought  so,  yet  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  times  are  portrayed 
in  the  work;  and  in  it  is  somehow  contained  the  religious  history  of 
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the  English  people  up  to  that  date.  To  be  thus  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  a  writer  must  have  had  within  himself  an  epitome  of 
the  history  of  his  race.  It  is  said  that  the  erabr>'onic  growth  of  certain 
animals  repeats  the  successive  stages  through  which  the  species  has 
attained  its  present  perfection  ;  and  by  analogy  the  mental  development 
of  a  man  may  repeat  in  some  sense  the  intellectual  growth  of  the  race. 

Accordingly  Guizot  has  said :  "The  historian  might  place  himself 
for  a  given  period,  say  a  series  of  ages,  or  (either)  in  the  human  soul, 
or  with  some  particular  people  ;  he  might  study,  describe,  relate,  all  the 
events,  all  the  transformations,  ail  the  revolutions  which  had  been 
accomplished  in  the  internal  man;  and  when  he  had  finished  his  work, 
he  would  have  a  history  of  civilization  amongst  the  people  and  in  the 
period  he  had  ^€iz<^iA'^— {Civilization  in  Europf^  p.  25,  quoted  by 
H.  A.  Taine.) 

The  study  of  literature,  then,  is  the  study  of  mankind.  In  a  broad 
way  it  is  not  the  study  of  this  or  that  author.  And  man,  including 
woman  of  course  is,  after  all,  everything  there  is  in  this  world.  The 
physical  world  is  full  of  beauty,  grandeur,  music,  and  light.  But  there 
is  no  sound  where  there  is  no  ear  to  hear ;  the  gorgeous  tints  of  rainbows 
fill  all  the  spaces  of  the  heavens,  but  they  are  all  lost  unless  there  is  an 
eye  to  see ;  in  sunny  vales  flowers  grow  with  an  endless  variety  of  color 
and  fragrance,  but  the  beauty  is  all  lost  if  there  is  no  sense  to  convey 
and  no  mind  to  perceive  it ;  age  after  age  Mt.  Shasta  has  lifted  its 
snowy  peak  in  solitary  magnificence;  the  Yellowstone  for  centuries  has 
cut  out  shapes  of  surpassing  grandeur  in  its  untrodden  valley;  and  there 
was  no  magnificence  and  no  grandeur  till  man  broke  into  the  solitude. 

So  likewise,  the  order  of  the  universe,  the  harmony  of  the  multitudi- 
nous stars,  was  not,  till  llie  mystery  had  been  penetrated  by  the  thought 
of  man. 

Ordinary  places  also  become  shrines  by  human  visitation,  not  by  the 
presence  of  a  god.  What  but  the  Pilgrims  has  turned  the  eyes  of  this 
generation  to  the  sandy  shore  of  Plymouth  with  its  moderate-sized 
boulder,  when  the  cliffs  of  Marblehead  and  Cape  Ann,  and  the  whole 
coast  of  Maine  from  Kitiery  to  Calais  are  far  grander?  And  what  has 
embalmed  the  heroism  and  the  devotion  of  those  Pilgrims,  but  the  burn- 
ing eloquence  of  E%'erett  and  Webster  and  the  immortal  lines  of  Mrs. 
Ilemans  ?  Gettysburg,  within  the  memory  of  every  one  of  us,  was  an 
unknown  Pennsylvania  village  in  the  midst  of  ordinary  farms.  Through 
a  human  interest,  since  it  was  the  pivotal  point  in  the  nation's  struggle 
for  existence,  that  field  has  become  resplendent  in  history ;   and  the 
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coming  generations  —  every  child  in  all  the  schools  of  this  great  country, 
and  the  parents  of  many  of  them  — will  know  of  that  field  only  through 
literature ;  for  after  the  other  heroes,  living  and  dead,  Lincoln  was  there 
and  made  his  never-to-be-forgotten  speech.  And  the  real  history  of 
Gettysburg  is  found  in  the  American  literature  of  the  preceding  two 
hundred  years. 

It  is  not,  however,  mainly  through  this  hallowing  of  places  and  times 
by  striking  events,  that  the  life  of  the  human  race  is  seen.  The  par- 
ticular spot  may  be  lost  sight  of ;  the  exact  period  of  time  may  disap- 
pear in  the  dimness  of  uncertainty,  while  the  great  movements  pregnant 
with  future  progress,  loom  up  to  be  seen  through  the  ages,  just  as  the 
gilded  dome  of  the  state-house  might  rise  above  Boston  buried  in  fog, 
and,  glittering  in  the  sunlight,  be  seen  from  Mt.  Wachusett  or  from  a 
ship  leagues  out  upon  the  sea. 

Moses  heard  the  voice  in  the  burning  bush ;  Jacob  rested  his  head 
upon  a  stone  in  the  vale  of  Padan  Aram,  and  in  his  dream  saw  a  ladder 
raised  to  heaven  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending 
upon  it. 

Nobody  can  now  find  the  spot  where  the  bush  grew,  nor  is  the  stony 
pillow  anywhere  to  be  seen  ;  but  the  revelation  to  Moses  affects,  through 
the  Hebrews,  all  Christian  civilization  to-day  ]  and  through  a  broader 
and  more  spiritual  culture,  heaven  is  brought  near  in  the  souls  of  men 
as  on  the  ladder  which  Jacob  saw  in  his  dream. 

So  true  it  is  that  the  spiritual,  the  intellectual,  is  more  enduring 
than  the  material ;  the  events  wrought  by  human  agency,  more  impor- 
tant than  the  places  or  even  the  individuals  affected  ;  literature,  more 
lasting  than  monuments  of  brass,  and  more  representative  of  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  than  any  mere  chronicles. 

II.  — The  aim  in  the  study  of  literature  is,  then,  to  become  acquainted 
with  mankind,  and  thus  to  become  more  of  a  man.  The  life  of  any 
one  man  is  brief,  and  his  experiences  are  circumscribed.  We 
inherit  much,  or  else  our  progress  as  a  race  would  be  inappreciable. 

It  is  said  that  the  cobra  frequently  carries  in  its  mouth  a  peculiar 
pebble  which  emits  a  greenish  light  at  night,  similar  to  the  glow  from 
the  females  of  a  species  of  insect  upon  which  the  cobra  feeds.  At- 
tracted by  this  false  light  the  male  insects  flock  to  the  place,  and  the 
cobra  feasts  upon  them.  It  is  thought  that  some  very  ancient  cobra 
must  have  met  with  one  of  these  flocks  of  insects  around  one  of  these 
pebbles,  by  accident ;  and  he  enjoyed  his  repast  of  course ;  he  went 
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again  and  again  till  at  length  the  pebble  was  swept  away  by  the  tide  ; 
and  then  he  fasted.  At  length  he  fell  upon  another  pebble  with  its 
swarm  of  insects.  Finally  he  had  the  wit  to  perceive  the  relation 
between  the  stone,  the  insects,  and  a  good  meal.  He  attracted  tli 
attention  of  another  cobra,  who  captured  the  stone ;  and  the  first  cobrti 
hunted  up  another  stone.  After  a  long  lime  it  came  to  pass  that  every 
young  cobra  would  provide  hitnself  with  one  of  these  pebbles. 

Perhaps  —  perhaps  —  wc  inherit  experience  in  this  way.  We  gain 
a  little  year  by  year  in  our  own  life.  We  gain  still  more,  unconsciously, 
by  intercourse  with  our  fellows.  But  of  all  these,  the  sura  total  is 
small;  and  if  we  have  these  only,  our  mental  horizon  is  very  narrow- 
In  the  study  of  literature,  that  epitome  of  the  experience  of  an  age,  a 
people  or  the  race,  we  have  the  means  of  broadening  that  horizon. 
It  is  thought  that  makes  men  ;  and  thought  is  stimulated  by  acquaint- 
ance with  what  other  men  have  thought,  that  is,  acquaintance  with 
literature. 

Incidentally,  an  aim  in  the  study  of  literature  is  style  —  the  expres- 
sion of  ideas.  7*hought  is  almost  impassible  without  expression.  The 
forms  of  thought  are  inseparable  from  the  thought  itself;  that  is  we 
cannot  think  without  the  use  of  language.  .Ml  ideas  not  properly 
clothed  in  language  are  vague  and  elusive.  They  are  like  disem- 
bodied spirits  that  flit  away  and  vanish  into  thin  air. 

In  the  elementary  steps  even,  language  cannot  be  studied  with 
profit  much  faster  than  ideas  are  formed  whose  expression  language  is. 
E.\pression  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  thought  to  be  expressed.  The 
thought  of  great  minds,  expressed  in  our  literature,  introduces  us  to  a 
new  realm  of  thinking  by  imperceptible  gradations  ;  and  through  the 
imagination  we  enter  into  the  experiences  and  the  life  of  other  men 
and  make  them  our  own. 

But  men  of  age  and  experience  have  a  great  advantage,  which  the 
young  do  not  appreciate.  There  is  in  them  a  ripeness,  a  maturity,  a 
certam  subtle  discrimination,  not  usually  found  in  the  vealy  produc- 
tions of  youth.  It  is  rather  amusing,  when  it  is  not  sad,  to  note  the 
impressions  that  youth  has  of  advancing  years.  In  ancient  countries 
the  aged  were  reverenced  as  the  repositories  of  wisdom.  Through 
their  long  Ufe  they  had  treasured  experience  and  knowledge  which  the* 
young  had  no  opportunity  to  acquire.  Now,  all  this  appears  in  books ; 
and  any  boy  can  read  much  more  than  his  elders  can  tell  him.  He 
thinks  he  knows  the  whole,  when  in  fact  he  does  not ;  since  language 
cannot  reveal  much,  beyond  that  to  which  there  is  a  response  within 
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us.  However  bright  the  light,  there  is  no  vision  without  an  eye  to  see. 
Age  has,  hence,  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  unhappy  descent  to  the 
grave  ;  and  death,  as  the  final  catastrophe. 

"  Come  to  the  bridal  chamber.  Death, 

Come  to  the  mother  when  she  feels 
For  the  first  time  her  first-born's  breath ; 

Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
That  close  the  pestilence  are  broke 

And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke ; 
Come  in  consumption's  ghastly  form, 

The  earthquake  shock,  the  ocean  storm  ; 
Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm 

With  banquet  song  and  dance  and  wine  ; 
And  thou  art  terrible :  —  the  tear 

The  groan,   the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier. 
And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  fear, 

Of  Agony,  are  thine." 

This  whole  impression  of  advancing  age  and  death  is  all  wrong.  It 
should  be  dispelled  from  the  minds  of  the  young.  If  it  is  a  necessary 
result  of  our  religious  teaching,  then  all  the  worse  for  the  religion. 
It  is  in  a  rational  study  of  the  best  literature  that  such  false  notions 
disappear,  and  the  sunlight  of  a  broader  faith  illuminates  the  mind. 
"  I  vex  me  not  with  brooding  on  the  years 

That  were  ere  I  drew  breath  ;  why  should  I  then 
Distrust  the  darkness  that  may  fall  again 

When  life  is  done  ?  Perchance  in  other  spheres  — 
Dead  planets  —  I  once  tasted  mortal  tears, 

And  walked  as  now  among  a  throng  of  men, 
Pondering  things  that  lay  beyond  my  ken. 
Questioning  death,  and  solacing  my  fears. 

Who  knows  ?  Oft  times  strange  sense  have  I  of  this, 

Vague  memories  that  hold  me  with  a  spell, 
Touches  of  unseen  lips  upon  my  brow, 

Breathing  some  incommunicable  bliss  ! 
In  years  foregone,  O  Soul,  was  not  all  well  ? 

Still  lovelier  life  awaits  thee.     Fear  not  thou ! " 

In  order  to  be  fully  apprehended,  the  best  literature  must  find  a 
responsive  chord  in  the  mind  ;  and  this  response  comes  oftener,  in  its 
perfection,  in  maturer  years.  To  be  a  little  personal :  In  my  youth 
I  quite  liked  Gray's  Elegy;  and  it  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
poems.  In  its  rural  scenery  it  appealed  to  my  experience,  for  my 
youth  was  spent  upon  a  New  England  farm.  "  Homeward  the  plow- 
man  plods  his  weary  way  "  called  to  my  mind  many  an  evening  in 
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early  spring  when,  with  boots  heavy  with  the  clods  that  clang  to  thetn, 
my  very  bones  would  echo  **  plods  his  weary  way."  At  length,  after 
many  years  —  how  many  I  would  not  dare  to  say  —  I  was  confined  by  a 
broken  leg.  The  days  dragged  wearily  and  the  nights  brought  little 
rest.  Once,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  was  wakeful,  and  called 
my  wife  to  bathe  my  limb.  By  some  suggestion  or  other  unrecognized 
by  me,  the  lines  of  the  Elegy  kept  running  through  my  head ;  and  for 
the  life  of  me  I  could  not  recall  the  first  line.  I  asked  my  wife  what  it 
was,  and  as  frequently  happens  to  us,  the  sudden  question  drove  it 
from  her  mind.  She  took  down  the  volume  and  read  a  few  stanzas. 
Somehow  I  was  charmed.  She  read  on,  repeating  now  and  then  at 
ray  request.  I  never  knew  that  poem  before.  There  was  a  mean- 
ing in  every  line  never  so  perceived. 

"  The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command. 
The  threats  of  pain  and  rvitn  to  despbe, 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 

And  lead  their  history  In  a  nation's  eyes, 

*•  Their  lot  forbade  ;  nor  circumscribed  alone 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined  ; 
Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne. 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind ; 

**  The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame, 
Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 


"  For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 

This  pleasing,  anxiuus  being  e'er  resigned. 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  ? 


"  No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose,) 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. '' 

It  seemed  to  me  a  revelation.  My  mind  was  responsive  to  the 
thought  ;  and  I  concluded  that  io  all  poetry  and  in  all  literature  tliere 
might  be  more  that  I  could  not  appreciate,  than  all  that  which  I  had 
ever  perceived.  Since  then,  I  have  noticed  what  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  before  respecting  that  poem.  Gen.  Wolfe  remarked, 
before  the  battle  of  Quebec,  that  he  would  rather  have  written  that 
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poem  than  to  capture  the  city.  He  was  then  in  the  portentous 
shadow  of  a  coming  battle,  cast  before  byfsome  occult  photography, 
we  know  not  how  ;  and  he  had  just  then  come  to  know  what  Gray 
meant  in  every  line. 

I  did  not  die  gloriously  the  next  day,  but  I  have  since  had  an  increas- 
ing respect  for  Gen.  Wolfe.  Gray  had  put  eight  years  into  that  poem. 
It  took  me  more  than  thirty  years  to  see  what  was  there ;  and  it  made 
me  a  better  man. 

Now,  by  all  this,  it  is  my  purpose  to  imply  that  there  is  in  all  good 
literature — that  which  stands  the  test  of  time — such  an  element;  and 
to  every  real  student,  I  suppose,  there  is  an  added  revelation,  as  he 
matures,  richer  and  sweeter  by  far  than  the  first.  The  student  grows 
to  know  more  and  more  the  thoughts  of  great  minds,  and  in  so  doing, 
and  in  proportion  as  he  does  so,  he  himself  advances. 

Such  is  a  great  aim  in  the  study  of  literature. 

III.  —  As  to  the  Methods  :  — 

I  would  not  presume  to  speak  in  this  presence  of  cultivated  men,  as 
to  you.  For  a  school,  a  high  school,  I  have  some  remarks  written,  at 
a  playful  request  of  mine,  by  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Normal  School 
at  Worcester.  I  received  it  by  mail  just  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
request.  They  are  sound  in  theory  and  interesting  in  themselves ;  but 
they  have  an  added  charm  for  me,  because  I  can  trace  in  them  the  marks 
of  the  personality  and  way  of  thinking  of  a  superior  teacher ;  and  they 
show  how  all  good  teaching  leaves  its  imprint  upon  the  minds  of  bright 
pupils. 

"  If  I  am  to  teach  literature  to  a  class  of  boys  and  girls,  I  must  have 
my  target,  just  as  truly  as  the  child  with  the  bow  and  arrow  in  his  hands 
must  have  his.  I  must  know  at  what  my  teaching  is  aiming,  or  I  shall 
be  as  likely  to  fire  into  the  ground  as  at  the  stars." 

"  I  begin  with  the  hypothesis  that  literature  is  to  be  studied  in  our 
high  schools,  as  a  form  of  culture  and  education  beneficial  to  our 
growth,  though,  it  may  be,  not  directly  helpful  as  a  preparation  for  bread- 
earning.  If  one  were  to  ask  a  class  of  boys  and  girls,  after  a  year's  study 
of  literature,  in  what  way  they  expect  to  use  their  knowledge,  I  imagine 
he  would  get  some  such  answers  as  these.  *  I  shall  be  able  to  make  a 
great  many  pat  quotations.'  *  I  shall  be  able  to  talk  on  literary  subjects. 
'  I  shall  be  able  to  use  better  language,'  *  I  have  got  started  in  reading 
and  in  thinking  for  myself ;'  or  perhaps  *  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  ever 
ue  it  at  all.'" 
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"These  answers,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  are  reducible  to 
purposes  :  To  show  off  what  one  has  accomplished,  and  to  be  able  to 
accomplish  in  the  future. 

"  If  one's  education  is  to  be  only  an  end,  and  not  a  means  to  some- 
thing farther,  it  is  a  poor  thing  to  waste  fifteen  years  of  work  for,  and 
not  usually  worth  trying  to  show  off.  It  is  what  one  is,  or  is  able  to 
become  as  the  result  of  the  work  he  has  done,  rather  than  the  exact 
measure  of  knowledge  he  has  gathered  together,  that  is  of  value  to 
hira.  Things  plastered  upon  the  outside  of  a  person  soon  wear  off 
and  show  the  old  texture  through.  That  which  is  taken  in  as  a  ger- 
minating force,  fostered  and  helped  to  grow,  changes  the  very  fibre  of 
the  mind,  and  makes  it  able  to  be  and  to  produce  that  which  it  could 
not  have  been  or  produced  otlierwise, 

"  The  activity  of  the  mind  is  of  course  thought.  And  just  in  propor- 
tion as  we  can  increase  the  thoughtfulness,  the  habit  of  thinking  deeply 
and  independently,  just  in  that  proportion  can  we  give  vitality  and 
strength  to  the  intellect  of  a  youth. 

"  Young  people  think,  of  course.  But  what  about?  Take  a  class  of 
boys  and  girls  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old.  What  sort  of  thoughts  are 
making  themselves  at  home  in  their  minds,  to  order  their  affairs? 
There  is  the  last  ball-game,  the  tennis  matdi,  the  new  spring  dresses, 
the  next  dancing  school,  endless  novels,  with  many  tedious  school 
books  from  which  to  economize  time  for  more  interesting  things. 
Here  is  much  thinking,  but  little  thought.  Much  of  it  a  very  health- 
ful kind  of  thinking,  but  not  just  the  kind  that  is  going  to  bring  them 
out  men  and  women,  intellectually  wide-awake,  serious,  and  clear 
sighted,  the  kind  of  men  and  women  we  need. 

"Take  this  class  of  young  people  and  get  them  deeply  interested  in  a 
play  of  Shakespeare.  The  plot  itself  can  be  trusted  to  get  their  inter- 
est. Then  just  make  those  characters  live  to  those  boys  and  girls ; 
and  if  lago  and  Othello,  Macbeth,  Portia  and  Hamlet  do  not  teach 
them  some  lessons  about  themselves  and  their  relations  and  duties  to 
their  fellow  men  I  am  greatly  mistaken. 

"Make  them  hear  a  little  of  the  music  of  Milton,  entertain  thera  with 
some  of  Dickens  and  Scott,  get  them  up  to  their  ears  in  discussions 
over  the  philosophy  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  In  each  case  pick  out 
the  great  gift,  the  leading  characteristic  of  a  writer,  and  just  make  that 
one  point  /t//  on  the  thoughts  of  the  pupils.  Aboveall  things,  do  not 
discourage  the  pupils  from  making  their  own  comments  and  expressing 
their  own  opinions.     They  will  often  seem  ridiculous  to  the  teacher ; 
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but  youth  is  the  time  to  be  ridiculous,  and  mistakes  are  the  surest  way 
to  correct  ideas. 

**  Would  I  have  them  learn  quotations  ?  Certainly.  Things  com- 
mitted to  memory  are  seen  in  the  many  different  lights  of  after  reflec- 
tions, while  a  thing  read  once  has  but  the  light  of  a  passing  mood. 

"  But  committing  to  memory  should  not  be  the  chief  work  of  a  class, 
and  pupils  should  be  tempted  and  praised,  rather  than  driven  and 
scolded,  to  quotation-learning. 

"  It  is  very  common,  too,  I  think,  in  the  study  of  literature,  to  require 
a  pretty  full  biographical  account  of  the  life  of  each  writer  studied. 
This  would  do  very  well  for  a  psychologist  or  a  philosopher,  or  even  for 
a  man  of  mere  general  culture,  provided  he  were  sixty  years  old. 
And  so  with  long  criticisms,  and  books  about  books ;  they  are  well  for 
the  writer  of  forty.  But  give  these  young  boys  and  girls  the  works  of 
great  men,  pure  and  simple,  and  let  them  feed  on  them,  and  grow, 
mentally  and  morally. 

"In  my  opinion,  it  is  better,  too,  not  to  include  very  many  writers  in 
a  school  literary  course.  Just  as  it  is  better  to  have  a  good  talk  with 
one  intellectually  great  man  than  to  have  an  introduction  to  forty,  so 
it  is  better  to  know  one  poet  than  to  know  of  forty.  To  study  literature 
and  to  study  the  history  of  literature  are  two  different  things,  and  they 
should  not  be  exchanged  for  one  another.  But  the  life  is  in  the  literature, 
not  in  its  history." 

IV.  —  The  best  literature  is  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
young  student ;  he  sees  at  first  but  a  small  part  of  the  knowledge,  the 
philosophy,  the  beauty,  or  the  art  of  expression,  which  it  contains.  And 
in  proportion  as  any  production  embodies  concealed  excellences  which 
reveal  themselves  upon  closer  examination,  in  proportion  as  they 
contain  a  wealth  of  treasures  that  must  be  mined,  in  order  to  be 
possessed,  in  that  proportion  will  the  production  be  enduring. 

To  advanced  students  also  the  treasures  of  literature  are  not  all  on 
the  surface.  If  they  were,  then  literature  would  pall  upon  the  taste  and 
its  charm  would  be  gone  for  them.  For  us  who  walk  in  the  lower 
regions,  the  authors  whose  works  have  lived  shine  above  us ;  we  see 
the  gleam  of  the  sunlight  on  their  elevated  brows  — the  gems  of  thought 
that  glitter  and  shine  out,  and  charm  and  entice  us  on ;  but  as  we 
advance  to  higher  plains,  new  beauties  and  greater  attractions  display 
themselves  ;  grander  conceptions  open  on  the  sight ;  "  Hills  peep  o'er 
hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise." 
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It  is  always  a  mistake  to  keep  children  reading  that  which  is  written 
down  to  the  low  level  of  their  comprehension.  What  is  fully  known 
loses  its  charm.  It  is  both  pleasing  and  profitable  for  any  one  to  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  great  boulders  of  thought,  and  however 
feeble  we  may  be,  to  grapple  with  the  sublimest  truth.  The  only 
necessary  condition  for  a  student  is,  that  he  find  sufficient  that  is 
comprehensible  to  him  to  enchain  his  interest. 

In  Macaulay's  essay  upon  the  Puritans,  —  that  writer  of  English  as 
massive  in  style  as  his  thoughts  are  grand  —  he  accounts  for  the 
steadfastness  of  purpose  of  those  sturdy  men  and  women  in  these  roost 
eloquent  periods :  — 

"The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds  had  derived  a  peculiar 
character  from  the  daily  contemplation  of  superior  beings  and  eternal 
interests.  Not  content  with  acknowledging,  in  general  terms,  &n  over- 
ruling Providence,  they  habitually  ascribed  every  event  to  the  will  of 
the  Great  Deing  for  whose  power  nothing  was  too  vast,  for  whose 
inspection  nothing  was  too  minute.  To  know  Him,  to  serve  Him,  to 
enjoy  Him,  was  with  them  the  great  end  of  existence. . .  The 
diflference  l^etween  the  greatest  and  the  meanest  of  mankind  seemed  to 
vanish  when  compared  with  the  boundless  interval  which  separated  the 
whole  race  from  Him  on  whom  their  own  eyes  were  constantly  fixed. 
They  recognized  no  title  to  superiority  but  Hts  favor  ;  and  confident  of 
that  favor,  they  despised  all  the  accomplishments  and  all  the  dignities 
of  the  world...  Their  palaces  were  houses  not  made  with  hands; 
their  diadems,  crowns  of  glory  which  should  never  fade  away  !  On  the 
rich  and  the  eloquent,  on  nobles  and  priests,  they  looked  down 
with  contempt ;  for  they  esteemed  themselves  rich  in  a  more  precious 
treasure,  and  eloquent  in  a  more  sublime  language  ;  nobles  by  the  right 
of  an  earlier  creation,  and  priests  by  the  imposition  of  a  mightier  hand." 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  youth  of  tliis  period  can  give  their 
minds  solely  to  such  profound  contemplations  as  these.  In  the  rush 
and  hurry  of  the  times,  when  telegraphs  and  power-presses  bring  daily  to 
our  view  the  activity  of  the  whole  world,  when  time  and  space  seem 
almost  to  be  annihilated  by  steam  and  electricity,  it  is  not  so  easy  for 
even  the  profound  student  to  sequester  himself  from  finite  wonders,  and 
devote  himself  to  an  exclusive  study  of  the  infinite.  Possibly  it  may 
not  be  desirable,  now,  for  whole  communities  to  be  thus  engrossed,  as 
the  Puritans  were.  While  the  freshness  of  modern  discovery  is  upon 
us,  to  this  generation  may  be  assigned  the  duty  of  developing  and 
applying  the  forces  of  nature  for  the  service  of  the  mind.     But  this 
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service  ^an  not  be  rendered  completely,  without  the  influence  of  those 
studies  which  tend  to  mental  power  and  the  development  of  thought :  — 
not  the  study  of  science  directly,  but  the  study  of  literature,  the  history 
of  thought  and  the  record  of  thought,  through  which  scientific  discover- 
ies have  become  possible  and  by  which  those  discoveries  have  been  made. 
It  was  not  by  the  study  of  politics,  nor  of  civil  institutions,  that  the 
Puritans  became  the  fit  founders  of  states.  By  a  loftier  contemplation, 
apparently,  and  to  the  superficial  observer,  unrelated  to  the  work  they 
had  to  do,  they  were  fitted  to  lay  firm  and  deep,  on  the  shore  of  a 
continent  boundless  and  to  them  unknown,  the  basis  of  an  empire 
"  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people." 

It  is  by  similar  lofty  contemplation,  not  of  petty  details  near  at 
hand,  not  of  writings  puerile  and  inane ;  it  is  by  study  of  the  great 
and  good  in  the  ages  gone,  and  in  our  own  time,  —  by  familiarity  with 
literature,  —  that  the  children  of  this  generation  are  to  be  fitted  to 
preserve  the  heritage  of  good  government ;  and  in  this  study  is  the 
earnest,  the  pledge,  of  future  progress. 

V.  —  In  all  literature  worthy  of  the  name  there  is  an  artistic  element. 
Fact,  philosophy,  imagination,  'poetry,  are  all  included ;  and  it  is  the 
artistic  handling  of  the  material  that  constitutes  literature.  A  barn  is 
a  plain,  useful,  and  substantial  structure  ;  it  has  no  beauty  except  the 
homely  beauty  of  utility.  In  a  cathedral,  utility  and  beauty  are  com- 
bined by  the  art  of  architecture.  Symmetry  of  form,  harmony  in  design, 
unity  of  purpose,  permanence  of  structure,  grace  and  delicacy  in  exe- 
cution —  all  these  combine  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect,  in  a  church. 
The  taste  is  gratified.  There  is  restfulness  in  beholding  the  fitness  of 
part  to  part.  Add  to  this  the  effect  of  color,  and  harmony  with  the 
surroundings,  strength  to  resist  decay,  and  adaptability  to  its  uses,  and 
we  have  art.  There  is  just  as  really  an  art  in  literature.  Material  is 
combined  in  forms  of  beauty,  as  in  architecture.  Its  form  adds  to  its 
effect,  just  as  form  in  the  cathedral  gives  it  its  charm.  There  is  a 
rugged  strength  and  utility  in  the  records  of  a  town  meeting ;  they 
describe  the  transactions  in  the  briefest  and  most  direct  way ;  and  as 
records,  they  are  much  better  when  so  made,  just  as  a  barn  looks  better 
as  a  bam  and  without  a  steeple ;  but  these  records  are  not  literature. 

The  artistic  element  in  literature  is  what  gives  it  its  charm  and 
attractiveness,  and  thus  makes  it  enduring.  Let  me  read  an  extract 
upon  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  The  simple  statement  would  be 
that  this  trial  took  place  in  the  hall  of  William  Rufus,  a  place  where 
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state  trials  had  frequently  occurred;  and  both  houses  of  parliament,  the 
nobility,  and  members  of  the  royal  family  were  present,  together  with 
many  distinguished  artists  and  men  of  letters.  Macaulay  ornaments 
the  scene  by  allusions  that  cover  a  wide  range  of  history,  of  literature, 
of  art,  and  of  criticism ;  and  the  picture  stands  out  before  the  mind 
with  all  the  vividness  of   a  painting,  —  almost  in  reality. 

"'I'he  High  Court  of  Parliament  was  to  sit,  according  to  forms 
handed  down  from  tlie  days  of  the  Planiagenets,  on  an  Englishman 
accused  of  exercising  tyranny  over  the  lord  of  the  holy  city  of  Benares, 
and  over  the  ladies  of  the  princely  house  of  Oude. 

"  rhe  place  was  worthy  of  such  a  trial.  It  was  the  great  hall  of  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  the  hall  which  had  resounded  with  acclamatiorjs  at  the 
inauguration  of  thirty  kings,  the  hall  which  had  witnessed  the  just  sen- 
tence of  Bacon  and  the  just  absolution  of  Somers,  the  hall  where  the 
eloquence  of  Stafford  had  for  a  moment  awed  and  melted  a  victorious 
party  inflamed  with  just  resentment,  the  hall  where  Charles  had  con- 
fronted the  High  Court  of  Justice  with  the  placid  courage  which  half 
redeemed  his  fame.  Neither  military  nor  civil  pomp  was  wanting. 
The  avenues  were  lined  with  grenadiers.  The  streets  were  kept  clear 
by  cavalry.  The  peers,  robed  in  gold  and  ermine,  were  marshalled  by 
the  heralds  under  Garter  King-at-Arms.  The  judges  in  their  vest- 
ments of  state  attended  to  give  advice  on  points  of  law.  Nearly  a 
hundred  and  seventy  lords,  three-fourths  of  the  Upper  House,  as  the 
Upper  House  then  was,  walked  in  solemn  order  from  tlieir  usual  place 
of  assembling  to  the  tribunal.  The  junior  Baron  present  led  the  way, 
George  Eliott,  Lord  Heathfield,  recently  ennobled  for  his  memorable 
defence  of  Gibraltar  against  the  fleet  and  armies  of  France  and  Spain. 
The  long  procession  was  closed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal 
of  the  realm,  by  the  great  dignitaries,  and  by  the  brothers  of  the  King, 
Last  of  all  came  the  Prince  of  Wales,  conspicuous  by  his  fine  person 
and  noble  bearing.  Tiie  gray  old  walls  were  hung  with  scarlet.  Tlie 
long  galleries  were  crowded  by  an  audience  such  as  has  rarely  excited 
the  fears  or  the  emulations  of  an  orator. 

**  There  were  gathered  together,  trom  all  parts  of  a  great,  free, 
enlightened  and  prosperous  empire,  grace  and  female  loveliness,  wit  and 
learning,  the  representatives  of  every  science  and  of  every  art.  There 
were  seated  around  the  Queen  the  fair-haired  daughters  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick.  There  the  Ambassadors  of  great  Kings  and  Common- 
wealths gazed  witli  admiration  on  a  spectacle  which  no  other  country 
in  the  world  could  present.    There  Siddons,  in  the  prime  of  her  majes- 
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tic  beauty,  looked  with  emotion  on  a  scene  surpassing  all  the  imitations 
of  the  stage. 

"  There  the  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire  thought  of  the  days  when 
Cicero  pleaded  the  cause  of  Sicily  against  Verres,  and  when,  before  a 
senate  which  still  retained  some  show  of  freedom,  Tacitus  thundered 
against  the  oppressors  of  Africa.  There  were  seen  side  by  side  the 
greatest  painter  and  the  greatest  scholar  of  the  age.  The  spectacle 
had  allured  Reynolds  from  that  easel  which  has  preserved  to  us  the 
thoughtful  foreheads  of  so  many  writers  and  statesmen,  and  the  sweet 
smiles  of  so  many  noble  matrons.  It  had  induced  Parr  to  suspend  his 
labors  in  that  dark  and  profound  mine  from  which  he  had  extracted  a 
vast  treasure  of  erudition,  a  treasure  too  often  buried  in  the  earth,  too 
often  paraded  with  injudicious  and  inelegant  ostentation,  but  still  pre- 
cious, massive  and  splendid.  There  appeared  the  voluptuous  charms 
of  her  to  whom  the  heir  of  the  throne  had  in  secret  plighted  his  faith. 
There  too  was  she,  the  mother  of  a  beautiful  race,  the  Saint  Cecilia, 
whose  delicate  features,  lighted  up  by  love  and  music,  art  had  rescued 
from  the  common  decay.  There  were  the  members  of  that  brilliant 
society  which  quoted,  criticized,  and  exchanged  repartees,  under  the 
rich  peacock-hangings  of  Mrs.  Montague.  And  there  the  ladies, 
whose  lips,  more  persuasive  than  those  of  Fox  himself,  had  carried 
the  Westminster  election  against  palace  and  treasury,  shone  around 
Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire." 

In  this  one  description  there  is  interwoven  politics,  in  the  Westminster 
elections  ;  society,  in  the  salon  of  Mrs.  Montague ;  literary  criticism  on 
the  works  of  Parr ;  the  historical  paintings  of  Reynolds,  and  much  more. 
Cicero  and  Tacitus  are  recalled  from  the  buried  past  to  grace  the 
occasion  ;  Mrs.  Siddons's  "  majestic  beauty  "  throws  a  charm  upon  the 
scene  ;  the  imagination  lingers  to  depict  what  the  fair-haired  daughters 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick  may  be  like ;  and  like  a  bit  of  color  to  light 
up  the  scene,  allusion  is  made  to  the  love  of  the  "  heir  to  the  throne." 
The  artistic  weaving  in  of  all  this,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  enture 
description  is  in  effect  like  the  spans  and  arches,  the  columns,  the 
architraves,  the  corbels,  the  carvings,  and  the  soft  and  brilliant  lights  of 
some  fine  old  minster.  It  displays,  it  seems  to  me,  the  literary  art  as 
perfectly  as  the  most  beautiful  palace  displays  architecture. 

In  its  simpler  forms  Uterature  is  useful  just  as  the  simpler  forms  of 
drawing  are  allied  to  the  mechanical  arts ;  and  as  drawing  advances  step 
by  step  through  perspective,  shading,  and  coloring,  till  it  becomes  fine 
art,  so  literature  advances  to  the  expression  of  higher  forms  of  culture. 
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In  painting,  the  blending  of  colors,  the  handling  of  details,  the  sugges- 
tions of  that  which  is  not  fully  expressed,  convey,  to  those  who  have 
learned  to  see,  the  very  soul  the  artist. 

That  is  a  very  intelligent  dog  who  can  see  in  a  picture  upon  a  flat 
surface,  the  animal  that  is  represented  on  the  canvas.  It  requires  some 
soul  to  see  even  that  little ;  and  it  requires  an  artistic  sense,  trained 
and  cultivated,  to  appreciate  the  work  of  a  great  artist,  'i'he  same  is 
true  of  literature  in  its  higher  forms  j  and  it  is  for  the  sake  of  iliis  higher 
culture,  that  the  great  products  of  the  literary  art  are  to  be  studied. 

Poetry  is  the  verj'  highest  form  of  this  art.  It  occupies  a  realm  above 
and  beyond  the  region  of  fact  and  philosophy  —  outside  the  sphere  of 
mere  intellect  and  knowledge ;  it  appeals  largely  to  the  feelings,  the 
sensibilities  which  are  a  kind  of  sublimated  sense  ',  and  this  art  deals 
in  allusions,  hints,  suggestions,  rather  than  in  out  and  out  statement. 
In  the  study  of  literature  in  general^  the  spirit  is  to  be  sought  rather 
than  the  form  in  which  that  spirit  is  revealed;  and  the  form  should  be 
studied,  not  so  much  for  itself  as  for  the  spirit  which  it  contains.  In 
poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  the  form  is  a  more  important  feature  than  in 
prose;  and  for  this  very  reason  its  beauties  lie  more  artistically  hidden  ; 
they  display  themselves  with  more  coyness,  and  they  are  to  be  perceived 
only  by  the  poetic  sense. 

Prof.  Bain  says :  "  Poetry  agrees  generally  with  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  miisic ;  and  its  specific  mark  is  derived  from  the  instru- 
mentality employed.  Painting  is  based  on  color,  sculpture  on  form, 
music  on  a  peculiar  cla^s  of  sounds,  and  poetrj'  on  the  meaning  and 
form  of  language." 

In  the  study  of  literature,  that  is  a  very  puerile,  elementary,  and 
kindergarten- method,  which  confines  itself  to  petty  and  unimportant 
particulars  about  an  author's  personality  —  the  color  of  his  hair,  whether 
he  parted  it  in  the  middle,  what  he  had  for  breakfast,  etc.,  etc.,  ad 
nauseam.  It  is  indeed  of  some  interest  to  know  enough  of  the  per- 
sonality of  an  author  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  htm.  Personal 
peculiarities  also  in  some  instances  account  for  the  eccentricities  of  an 
author.  The  deformity  of  Lord  Byron  is  always  associated  with  cer- 
tain erratic  peculiarities  of  his  writings  ;  but  these  are  not  accounted 
for  by  any  bodily  defect,  because  many  a  man  of  feeble  constitution 
and  in  the  midst  of  suffering,  has  shown  in  his  work  the  evidence  of  a 
lovely  spirit,  cheerful  and  resigned.  DeQuincy  and  Coleridge  were 
addicted  to  the  opium  habit ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  in  some  cases 
is  would  be  more  rational  to  attribute  some  parts  of  tlieir  weird  imag- 
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inings  to  the  effects  of  the  drug,  than  to  delve  for  some  deep-hidden 
meaning,  or  to  seek  for  a  philosophy  too  profound  for  ordinary  men 
of  genius.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  know  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
fond  of  dogs ;  that  he  had  a  lot  of  them ;  that  they  were  very  much 
attached  to  him.  For  these  circumstances  attach  to  him  a  certain 
human  interest ;  and  in  them  we  find  a  reason  for  the  cheerful  good 
nature  so  abundant  in  his  works.  It  helps  a  little,  too,  to  know  that 
Daniel  Webster  had  beetling  eye-brows,  a  sharp  black  eye,  and  a 
sonorous  voice  ;  and  that  his  figure  was  erect  and  well-compacted. 
Two  or  three  distinguishing  traits,  however,  are  enough  to  fix  in  mind 
any  author.  All  beyond  this  is  mere  biography.  It  is  not  the  study 
of  literature. 

If  the  Scarlet  Letter  did  not  engross  the  reader  so  that  he  becomes 
wholly  oblivious  of  Hawthorne  —  whether  he  was  a  custom-house 
ofl5cer  at  Salem  or  an  accountant  in  New  York  —  then  the  Scarlet 
Letter  would  not  be  the  masterpiece  of  imaginative  writing  which  it  is. 
Who  cares  whether  Burke  was  tall  or  short,  dark  or  fair,  English  or 
Irish,  when  we  read  the  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution  ? 

His  personality  was  sunk  in  the  discussion  of  that  eventful  period 
as  completely  as  if  a  disembodied  spirit  held  the  pen.  Nor  should  the 
mind  of  a  student  be  diverted  from  the  study  of  a  literary  subject  by 
petty  and  curious  details  in  the  text,  any  more  than  by  irrelevent  inci- 
dents in  the  author's  life  or  that  of  his  family. 

If  the  structure  of  the  sentence  is  studied,  this  should  be  done  in. 
order  to  throw  light  upon  the  text;  if  allusions  are  made,  their  mean- 
ing should  be  sought,  for  the  purpose  of  appreciating  the  added  force 
which  those  allusions  give.  Mere  literary  puzzles  are  no  part  of  litera- 
ture. If  a  student  is  required  to  seek  outside  for  something  to  illumi- 
nate the  text,  it  should  be  done  for  a  definite  purpose  and  not  merely 
to  furnish  something  to  do  ;  and  the  clue  should  be  given  him  so  that 
the  search  may  be  intelligent,  and  so  that  the  quest  may  be  an  aid  to 
further  search. 

But  the  searching  and  the  analysis,  the  study  and  the  comparisons 
with  parallel  passages,  should  all  tend  to  the  one  end  of  placing  the 
student  in  the  author's  point-of-view,  and  of  entering  into  his  spirit  so 
as  to  see  with  his  eyes,  and  to  feel  as  he  feels. 

Especially  is  this  true  in  the  study  of  poetry. 

"  For  poetry  is  not  knowledge  to  be  apprehended  ;  it  is  passion  to 
be  felt  —  passion  for  the  truth  revealed  in  beauty,  and  for  the  hin*ed 
truth,  too  beautiful  to  be  revealed," 
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The  first  requisite  of  success  in  composition-writiDg  is  a  good  subject 
to  write  nbout.  In  the  small  field  of  the  school  the  same  rule  holds  as 
in  the  arena  of  literary  distinction.  A  good  theme  is  an  opportunity, 
A  bad  tlieme  invites  failure  at  the  outset.  Professional  writers  for  the 
papers  and  magazines  are  compelled  to  put  up  witli  themes  they  do  not 
desire,  and  so  give  us  the  padding  and  hack-work  that  form  the  bulk  of 
periodical  literature.  To  be  condemned  to  indiscriminate  reading  of 
the  weeklies  and  monthlies  would  be  no  less  depressing  than  is  the 
teacher's  task  of  reading  multitudes  of  pupils'  compositions. 

Fortunately  nobody  is  compelled  to  read  all  that  the  magazines  print 
But  the  English-teacher  has  incurred  the  doom  of  reading  all  that  his 
pupils  write  in  the  way  of  language-exercise.  Yet  in  large  measure  he 
has  his  fate  in  his  own  hands.  His  two-hundred  pupils  are  so  many 
possible  literary  hacks  of  the  worst  sort,  capable  of  producing  an 
immense  mass  of  matter  of  unspeakable  dreariness.  But  they  are 
only  possible  hacks,  not  by  any  means  certain  and  inevitable  ones. 
And  here  is  the  teacher's  opportunity.  It  is  not  only  his  function  to 
receive  and  correct  whatever  quantity  of  manuscript  his  pupils  impose 
upon  him  in  response  to  a  call  for  compositions,  but  it  is  his  duty  no 
less  to  preside  over  the  very  genesis  and  inception  of  the  compositions 
and  to  watch  and  shape  Uieir  development.  He  is  himself  responsible 
that  these  exercises  shall  not  turn  out  wholly  dull  and  conventional. 

At  the  time  of  annauncing  a  composition  exercise  it  is  necessary  to 
devote  perhaps  an  entire  class-period  to  admonition  as  to  the  kinds  of 
topics  that  must  or  must  not  be  chosen.  Topics  to  be  summarily 
rejected  are  those  which  must  be  prepared  for  by  reading.  To  set  a 
youth  at  work  reproducing  in  language  matter  that  but  recently  came 
to  him  in  language  is  to  hamper  him  seriously  from  Uie  beginning. 
He  c.-uinot  disentangle  his  information  from  tlie  language-forms  in 
which  he  got  it  a  little  while  before.  His  work  smacks  of  the  encyclo- 
pedia. What  he  gives  was  not  his  own,  and  may  have  received 
absolutely  no  color  from  his  own  mind.  Teachers  of  literature  are 
apt  to  assign  such  themes  as  the  ii/e  of  an  author.  No  imraature 
person  can  write  well  on  such  a  topic.  Even  a  trained  writer  would 
probably  do  no  more  than  make  a  good  compilation.    Nor  is  it  right 
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to  let  a  youth  take  a  theme  of  botany  or  zoology  unless  he  have 
observed  some  facts  related  to  these  sciences  and  can  give  experiences 
of  his  own.  Every  boy's  head  is  full  of  good  zoological  themes,  but 
these  are  his  adventures  with  animals  and  not  at  all  his  book-knowledge 
of  them.  The  girl  into  whose  chamber  window  came  a  gray  squirrel, 
tame  with  hunger  and  anxious  to  make  friends,  has  an  excellent  theme 
for  a  composition  ;  as  also  has  the  girl  who  has  a  garden  in  which  she 
watches  the  growth  of  her  plants.  The  girl  who  learnedly  describes 
the  sea-urchin,  but  has  never  seen  one,  would  have  done  better  to 
describe  the  old  family  cat  at  home. 

Literary  themes  generally  are  ill-suited  to  younger  pupils,  and  should 
be  allowed  only  with  great  caution  even  in  the  older  high-school 
classes.  Literary  criticism  is  a  drug  in  the  world's  market.  The 
English  teacher  is  probably  cloyed  with  it  already,  and  can  only  with 
repugnance  brace  himself  to  the  reading  of  more,  even  though  it  be  as 
good  as  the  average  of  what  is  printed  in  this  sort.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  write  platitudes  about  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  about  Shylock  and  Portia, 
about  Frospero  and  Miranda.  It  may  indeed  happen  that  a  pupil  has 
something  original  to  say  about  these  well-worn  themes ;  but  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  merely  catch  the  style  of  certain  chapters  quoted  in  his 
annotated  Shakespeare  and  run  on  with  tolerably  correct  sentences  in 
the  conventional  vein.  A  girl  who  is  thoroughly  interested  in  the 
question  whether  Hamlet's  inaction  was  due  to  subjective  traits  of 
character  or  to  external  obstacles,  and  who  explores  Furness  and 
attends  Mr.  Clapp's  lectures  that  she  may  get  light  on  the  question, 
may  of  course  write  on  Hamlet.  She  will  interest  you  and  the  class 
with  her  composition.  She  writes  from  a  full  mind  and  puts  her  heart 
into  her  work.  So  the  girl  who  is  fresh  from  Looking  Backward^  and 
is  burning  with  indignation  against  the  evils  of  the  social  system,  and 
who  desires  to  free  her  mind  by  reading  to  her  class-mates  her  thoughts 
on  this  subject,  is  entitled  by  all  considerations  to  her  chosen  topic. 
She  will  dispel  the  stupor  paedagogicus  that  is  forever  settling  down 
upon  the  class-room,  and  will  stimulate  others  to  sympathy  or,  what  is 
equally  good,  to  energetic  protest. 

The  first  essential  of  a  good  composition-topic  is  that  it  interest  the 
pupil's  mind  and  be  fairly  within  his  competency.  All  other  considera- 
tions must  bend  to  these.  What  Macaulay  says  about  the  "  dignity  of 
history "  may  be  applied  to  what  seems  to  weigh  like  an  incubus  on 
some  teachers  of  English, —  an  absurd  sense  of  the  dignity  of  composi- 
tion-writing.    As  if  the  topic  must  sound  well  at  any  rate,  whatever 
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may  follow  in  the  way  of  discussion.  But  there  is  no  ai^mty  of  coid^ 
position  topics.  Whatever  interests  the  honest-minded  boy  or  girl  is  a 
good  theme  for  him  or  her  to  write  about.  Pupils  often  have  a  false  sense 
of  shame  about  writing  for  their  teacher's  eye  on  their  homely  interests. 
They  will  sometimes  be  found,  no  less  than  the  conventional  teacher, 
planning  to  have  dainty  or  sonorous  topics,  regardless  of  their  power  of 
performance.  Their  interest  is  in  the  topic  as  such,  in  its  imposing 
appearance  on  a  programme  or  at  the  head  of  their  exercise.  From 
some  source  or  other,  — let  us  hope  a  non-pedagogic  one,  —  a  girl  had 
received  as  a  topic  for  an  essay  "Self-Control.  "  Thereupon  she  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  searching  for  books  and  articles  on  this 
elusive  theme.  The  subject  was  wholly  outside  of  her  thought,  and 
she  could  find  no  assailable  point  on  any  side.  If,  as  she  was  proceed- 
ing, she  did  finally  effect  an  entrance,  it  was  to  sit  within  her  subject 
like  a  cormorant :  her  work  there  was  sure  to  be  dishonest  work, 
though  the  dishonesty  was  none  of  hers. 

The  topic  must  interest  the  pupil.  Therefore  it  is  better  to  re- 
commend at  the  outset  a  topic  that  interests  him  naturally  than  it  is  to 
choose  one  that  interests  you,  and  then  to  try  to  create  in  him  an 
interest  that  did  not  exist  at  first.  The  latter  procedure,  however,  is  by 
no  means  a  wrong  one,  if  the  way  to  success  in  it  lies  clearly  and 
unmistakably  open.  But  here  the  teacher  is  liable  to  be  deceived. 
Pupils  are  complaisant  and  understand  well  the  pretty  hy-pocrisy  of 
appearing  interested  when  they  are  not  so  in  reality.  If  the  teacher 
is  sure  that  the  pupil  is  genuinely  in  sympathy  with  a  given  topic  and 
is  well  at  home  in  it,  he  may  allow  him  to  try  his  pen  on  it,  even  though 
it  would  seem  at  first  to  be  a  topic  requiring  more  maturity  of  thought 
and  wider  knowledge  than  the  pupil's  years  would  imply. 

That  they  may  be  genuinely  interested  in  their  compositions,  pupils 
should  be  allowed  to  choose  their  subjects.  But  they  should  choose 
under  abundant  advice  and  within  a  restricted  range.  With  the  advice 
as  to  what  they  may  choose  should  be  joined  certain  downright  prohi- 
bitions of  whole  classes  ot  topics.  They  must  absolutely  not  adopt 
topics  that  will  send  them  to  books  for  further  information.  They 
must  not  choose  abstract  topics ;  and  if  they  do  not  know  what  is 
meant  by  abstract  topics,  this  must  be  fully  explained  and  illustrated. 
They  must  not  write  moral  essays  or  sermons.  They  must  not  dwell 
on  death,  disease,  poverty,  or  other  gloomy  themes. 

The  great  store-house  of  good  themes  for  young  writers  is  the  out- 
door world  of  nature  or  the  events  of  animal  and  vegetable  life ;  the 
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memories  of  holiday  adventure.  Each  boy  or  girl  can,  any  week  in 
in  the  school  year,  write  an  exercise  on  such  themes  that  no  one  else 
could  possibly  have  written,  because  he  has  used  his  own  senses  in  his 
observations  and  has  stored  his  material  in  his  own  memory.  It  is  in 
fact  a  crucial  test  of  a  class  of  topics  that  it  secures  compositions  as 
various  and  individual  in  form  and  matter  as  the  personality  of  the 
writers.  Every  youth  can  tell  innumerable  interesting  stories  about 
what  he  has  seen  and  done.  No  one  else  has  done  precisely  the  same 
things.  As  a  preparation  for  such  writing,  suppose  you  tell  the  class 
some  simple  observations  or  adventures  of  your  own.  There  will  be 
sure  to  be  among  the  pupils  Some  who  will  offer  to  parallel  your  story 
with  one  from  their  own  experience.  Perhaps  they  will  show  you  that 
you  did  not  observe  closely  or  frequently  enough,  or  that  your  adventure 
was  tame  to  theirs.  Once  break  the  ice  of  dignity  and  converse  with 
animation  about  squirrels,  woodchucks,  snakes,  sharks,  and  the  class 
will  bubble  with  talk,  which  you,  such  is  your  pedagogic  skill,  can  at 
once  convert  into  equally  bright  and  spontaneous  writing.  Not  a  pupil 
of  either  sex  but  will  come  to  the  lure  of  such  a  composition-topic. 

While  it  is  altogether  wrong  to  send  pupils  for  composition-matter 
to  books,  where  they  will  find  this  matter  already  shaped  in  language, 
it  is  altogether  right  to  send  them  for  material  into  the  fields  and 
woods,  where  they  find  it  appealing  to  eye  and  ear  and  soliciting 
original  expression.  It  is  easy  to  plan  little  inexpensive  outings  for 
Saturday  afternoons,  and  to  hint  beforehand  what  may  be  seen  at  such 
and  such  a  place.  Boys  need  no  such  planning,  of  course.  But  girls 
do  often  need  a  stimulus  to  more  out-door  life.  A  composition  that 
has  to  be  evolved  from  one's  consciousness  or  manufactured  in  a  library 
will  often  fit  too  well  into  the  daily  habits  of  girls.  If  this  exercise 
can  be  so  planned  as  to  give  the  girls  more  wholesome  outings,  even 
though  these  outings  be  on  a  very  small  scale,  it  will  accomplish  an 
incidental  end  very  desirable  in  itself,  as  well  as  favor  original  and 
sincere  composition-work. 

Teachers  whose  work  lies  in  cities  have  an  unfailing  resource  in 
their  search  for  good  topics.  In  the  winter,  when  the  fields  cannot 
be  comfortably  explored,  the  city  streets  are  still  passable,  and  here 
too  is  matter  in  inexhaustible  variety  for  investigation  and  description. 
In  Boston,  e.  g.,  are  countless  institutions  of  a  public,  or  semi-public, 
nature,  where  visitors  are  always  welcome  and  their  inquiries  always 
answered.  Of  these  institutions  many  are  devoted  to  purposes 
peculiarly  interesting  to  girls.      These  are  the   hospitals  of  various 
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kinds,  the  homes  for  destitute  children  and  for  aged  people,  scboob 
for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb, — a  diversity  of  educational, 
charitable  and  reformatory  foundations  uncqualed  in  many  much  larger 
cities.  The  citizens  of  Boston  know  much  less  about  these  Institu- 
tions than  they  should  and  easily  might  know.  Young  j->ersons  are 
often  surprised  to  find  within  easy  reach  so  much  to  reward  a  visiL 
They  are  invariably  received  with  courtesy  by  the  officials,  and  come 
away  with  an  access  of  knowledp^e.  Often  their  sympathies  are 
enlisted,  and  they  have  much  to  tell  of  cases  of  special  interest  that 
have  appealed  to  their  pity.  In  preparation  for  such  a  visit  the 
teacher  may  suggest  questions  concerning  the  histor}-,  proprietorship, 
government,  objects  and  support  of  the  institutions,  so  that  definite 
aims  may  be  kept  in  mind  and  serve  to  prevent  the  visit  from 
becoming  a  pointless  reception  of  chance  impressions.  An  indolent 
writer  may  endeavor  to  compile  the  composition  from  some  of  the 
numerous  hand-books  of  Boston.  But  the  composition  must  describe 
a  real  visit,  made  at  a  certain  time,  and  must  tell  of  things  actually 
seen  and  heard,  using  the  first  person. 

When  knowledge  is  just  gained,  or  ii>  in  the  xcry  moment  of  acqui- 
sition, then  is  the  time  for  a  composition.  Then  expression  is  natural 
and  spontaneous.  The  pupil,  like  Sweno,  the  Norway's*  King,  "craves 
composition."  Herein  the  composition  differs  from  the  written 
examination,  which  also,  in  a  manner,  tests  the  pupil's  command  of 
language,  but  is  usually  perfunctory  and  complicated  with  anxiety  and 
hurry,  and  also  wiih  laborious  effort  to  remember  and  coordinate  many 
bits  of  information. 

The  rule  that  a  composition  should  be  on  a  topic  that  interests  the 
scholar  generally  forbids  the  selection  of  the  topic  from  any  depart- 
ment of  school  work.  For  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  a  subject 
that  is  concerned  with  marks  and  standing  cannot  also  interest 
genuinely  and  vitally.  The  composition  should  be  a  connecting  link 
between  the  manifold  out-of-school  interests  and  the  proper  work 
within  the  walls. 

In  the  case  of  young  persons  striving  to  compose  original  matter, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  subject  be  thoroughly  mastered  at 
the  outset.  It  must  be  ripe  for  expression.  But,  as  has  been  insisted 
above,  it  must  not  be  already  formulated  in  speech,  as  historical  and 
literary  topics  usually  are.  The  learner  must  know  very  well  what  he 
saw  or  heard  or  did,  and  then  he  can  go  at  once  to  his  task  of  simple 
and  direct  reporlini^.     The  labor  of  ordering  his  language  in  all  the.. 
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respects  of  correctness  is  all  he  can  attend  to  at  once.  He  must  not 
be  at  loss  for  the  content  of  his  work,  as  his  present  concern  is  with 
\\.s/onfi.  He  must  write  his  composition  much  better  than  he  writes 
his  examinations.  One  of  the  discouragements  of  English  teachmg  is 
the  failure  of  the  most  carefully  taught  classes  to  do  as  well  on  a  final 
test,  in  which  the  topic  is  drawn  from  matter  studied  some  time  before 
as  lessons,  as  they  have  done  habitually  on  topics  drawn  from  matter 
more  immediately  and  vividly  present  in  their  minds. 

A  whole  class  can  be  almost  instantly  supplied  wilh  interesting 
topics,  no  two  alike,  by  a  device  Uke  the  following.  Announce  your- 
self as  editor-in-chief  of  an  imaginary  paper.  Summon  the  class,  — 
all  the  thirty-five  or  forty,  —  to  act,  for  the  nonce,  as  your  reporters. 
Send  this  one  to  investigate  the  school  library,  to  count  the  volumes, 
to  inquire  of  the  various  teachers  if  it  serves  their  needs,  to  learn  what 
are  its  deficiencies,  what  its  prospects  of  growth,  what  losses  have 
occurred,  and  so  on  to  any  number  of  points.  Send  another  to  inquire 
about  the  course  in  drawing,  what  is  the  theory  on  which  it  is  planned, 
what  are  the  facilities  possessed  by  the  school  in  this  department.  In 
tliis  way  have  every  department  investigated,  statistics  gathered, 
teachers  "  interviewed,"  the  building  explored,  and  the  course  of  study 
commented  on  piecemeal.  With  a  little  thinking  beforehand  the 
teacher  will  easily  find  something  for  every  member  of  his  class,  to 
report  upon.  This  kind  of  topic  has  the  advantage  of  giving  every 
pupil  something;  to  do.  This  something  is  a  tangible,  concrete  piece  of 
business.  Between  tlie  assignment  of  the  theme  and  the  presenting 
of  the  finished  work,  all  the  interim  is  a  pleasant  bit  of  occupation, 
without  racking  of  brains,  without  soliciting  unwilling  Minerva.  The 
set  of  compositions  that  come  in  will  be  found  actually  interesting,  and 
pupib  will  remind  you  that  you  have  not  yet  called  upon  them  to  read 
their  "  report."  As  you  cannot,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  omit  this 
public  reading,  you  must  prescribe  strict  limits  of  length. 

In  fact,  restriction  as  to  length  is  wholesome  on  other  grounds  as  well 
as  in  view  of  the  lime  to  be  occupied  in  the  reading  and  correction  of 
the  exercise.  One  of  the  commonest  faults  in  composition-writing  is 
delay  in  reaching  the  matter  in  hand,  prolixity  in  developing  the 
subject,  dalliance  with  brave  sentences  that  pique  the  writers  fancy 
and  yet  do  not  further  the  business  of  the  moment.  Ix>ng  composi- 
tions should  not  be  received  at  all.  With  limited  time,  restricted 
paper-area,  and  a  topic  to  match,  the  pupil  must  study  proportion  and 
condensation.    This  is  an  invaluable  discipline.     Let  us  leave  padding 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  ENGLISH. 

R.  S.  KEYSER,  MIDDLEBURGH,  N.  Y. 

In  common  with  many  teachers  who  had  been  struggling  earnestly 
and  unsuccessfully  with  the  problem  of  teaching  English,  I  looked  for 
the  prize  essays  on  the  subject  in  The  Academy  with  much  interest. 
They  were  stimulating  and  suggestive ;  but  the  authors  were  principally 
college  professors  who  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  circumstances 
under  which  secondary  schools  work,  or,  above  all,  the  inherent  difficul- 
ties of  the  subject  itself.  It  is  apparently  the  opinion  of  college 
professors  that  pupils  should  come  to  college  with  the  ability  to  write 
easily  a  good  English  style,  and  with  the  ability  to  think  rapidly  and 
logically.  In  our  best  colleges  they  desire  something  of  the  training 
of  the  journalist,  —  that  is,  that  the  pupil  should  write,  amid  the 
distraction  and  excitement  of  an  examination,  in  a  single  hour,  and 
upon  a  subject  upon  which  he  had  never  thought  before,  an  essay  which 
should  fairly  represent  his  ability  to  think  and  to  use  English.  It  is 
plain  that  the  secondary  schools  have  not  been  able  to  meet  this  require- 
ment, and  it  is  still  an  open  question  whether  it  would  not  cost  too 
much  in  case  they  succeeded. 

Some  of  the  tests  to  which  secondary  schools  have  been  subjected 
do,  indeed,  seem  to  reveal  great  deficiencies  in  English  composition. 
The  much-talked-of  prize  essays  of  the  Boston  Herald  Ao  not  show 
that  the  best  schools  in  New  England  have  attained  to  much  skill  in 
teaching  the  art,  if  the  successful  essay  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  their 
pupils  can  do.  But  every  teacher  must  feel  that  the  test  was  not  a 
fair  one,  for  he  can  hardly  fail  to  have  had  many  better  essays  pass 
under  his  revision.  The  circumstances  and  excitements  of  the  compe- 
tition, and  the  character  of  the  subjects  selected,  would  certainly  hamper 
minds  as  immature  and  of  as  few  resources  as  those  of  the  contestants 
must  have  been.  The  contest  proved  as  much  the  lack  of  pedagogical 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  proposers  as  it  did  the  lack  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  who  competed.  We  have  no  right  to  expect  trained 
faculty  in  children  ;  and  when  we  want  them  to  do  their  best,  we  must 
give  them  a  chance  to  work  in  accordance  with  their  natures. 

The  colleges  complain  of  the  lack  of  attention  to  English  on  the 
part  of  the  preparatory  schools ;  but  they  do  not  seem  willing  to  do 
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much  themselves  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  of  which  they  complain. 
The  reasoning  powers,  as  well  as  the  sensibility  to  style,  usually  begin  to 
awaken  at  about  the  time  the  pupil  goes  to  college.  The  college  is  able 
to  do  more  during  the  Freshman  year  to  give  hira  a  command  of  good 
English  and  an  appreciation  of  good  style  than  the  preparatory  school 
can  do  in  the  two  years  preceding.  An  examination  into  the  work  in 
English  actually  done  in  some  of  our  prominent  colleges  will  show  that 
they  are  at  least  as  deficient  in  their  duty  as  are  the  secondary  schools. 
They  are  not  hampered  by  many  of  the  restrictions  with  which  prepara- 
tory schools  have  to  contend  ;  and  they  have  the  aid  of  awakening 
faculties  and  the  inspiration  aroused  by  a  new  and  higher  kind  of  work. 
But  the  instruction  calls  for  hard  drill  work  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  college  professors  that  all  really  hard 
work  should  be  done  io  the  secondary  school. 

But  though  the  way  in  which  the  colleges  grapple  with  the  subject  of 
English  does  not  justify  on  their  part  the  screed  which  many  of  them 
make  against  the  preparatory  schools  :  yet,  speaking  now  pariicularly 
of  composition,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  in  English  in  our  high 
schools  and  academies  is  not  as  well  done  as  it  should  be.  The  subject 
has  not  in  the  minds  of  many  teachers  the  place  which  it  ought  to 
have  in  a  scheme  of  education.  The  lime  which  must  be  devoted  to 
it  appears  to  pupils  and  parents  unreasonable.  The  necessary  criticism 
seems  to  the  student  minute  and  tedious,  and  his  progress  is  discourag- 
ingly  slow.  It  is  necessary  that  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  study 
of  English  should  be  elevated  in  the  mijids  of  the  public  if  it  is  to  get 
the  attention  it  deserves.  The  colleges  can  do  much  to  raise  the 
standard  of  English  work  in  the  secondary  schools  by  givtn;^  the  sub- 
ject an  important  place  in  their  own  courses  of  study.  They  should 
remember  that  the  cause  of  the  present  stale  of  things  is  that  it  has 
been  as  much  slighted  in  the  college  as  in  the  secondary  school. 

It  has  Ijeen  humorously  said,  and  yet  with  consideralile  truth,  that  a 
man's  education  should  begin  with  his  grandfather.  The  colleges 
complain  that  the  secondary  schools  do  not  send  them  pupils  properly 
trained  ;  the  secondary  schools  have  a  similar  charge  to  bring  against 
the  grammar  and  primary  schools ;  and  these,  in  turn,  complain  bitterly 
of  environment  and  parentage.  The  ability  to  use  language  well  seems 
to  depend  upon  a  peculiar  kind  of  mental  maturity  in  the  pupil  —  a 
maturity  which  is  not  always  developed  at  the  same  rate  as  the  maturity 
of  other  mental  faculties.  Some  pupils  have  a  language  sense  ;  they 
readily  acquire  the  command  of  a  good  style.     But  very  many  find  it 
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as  difficult  to  get  as  the  ability  to  reason  correctly.  There  is  no  sub- 
ject in  which  the  same  amount  of  training  gives  such  difllerent  results 
in  different  pupils  as  that  in  the  use  of  language.  A  school  may  have 
fairly  done  its  duty  by  a  pupil  without  his  having  much  capacity  to  show 
for  it.  The  persons  who  rail  at  the  English  work  of  the  secondary 
schools  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  difficulties  under  which  they  labor 
by  being  obliged  to  take  human  nature  as  they  find  it.  In  spite  of  the 
earnest  efforts  of  many  faithful  teachers,  a  method  of  teaching  English 
which  will  prove  thoroughly  successful  with  the  average  pupil  has  not 
yet  been   discovered. 

The  present  lively  discussion  of  deficiencies  and  methods  will,  it  is 
hoped,  do  much  to  help  teachers  grapple  more  successfully  with  the 
problem.  A  few  expedients  which  have  worked  well  with  the  author 
may  be  offered  as  his  practical  contribution  to  the  subject.  The  best 
material  for  composition  work  is  that  upon  which  the  pupil's  mind  has 
been  laboring  the  most  vigorously.  One  reason  why  themes  and  essays 
are  not  more  satisfactory  is  often  because  the  pupil's  mind  cannot  grasp 
hold  of  the  subject.  There  is,  so  far  as  he  can  see,  nothing  substantial 
in  it  for  him  to  hold  fast  to.  He  has  little  power  of  thought  and  inven- 
tion, and  he  is  employed  in  teasing  his  mind  for  ideas  instead  of  being 
occupied  with  the  proper  work  of  composition.  This  is  not  to  be 
remedied  by  making  the  subject  for  composition  simple.  The  simpler 
the  subject  the  fewer  are  the  ideas  to  be  found  in  it,  and  the  more 
childish  will  be  the  theme  produced.  I  have  obtained  the  best  results 
in  matter  and  mode  of  treatment  of  essays,  and  as  a  natural  result  in 
formal  literary  excellence  as  well,  by  making  the  composition  work  a 
part  of  some  of  the  school  studies.  Topics  were  assigned  which  called 
for  the  use  of  knowledge  which  the  class  had  just  been  acquiring.  For 
example,  a  rhetoric  class  wrote  their  best  essay  upon  the  topic. 
Elegance  of  Style.  The  subject  of  elegance  had  Just  been  studied  in 
the  book.  The  class  had  illustrated  it  by  examples  which  they  had 
gathered  from  different  sources,  and  these  had  been  read  and  discussed 
in  class.  The  teacher  had  contributed  his  part  from  other  authorities 
and  from  his  own  reading.  The  class  were  then  told  that  their  next 
work  would  be  to  gather  the  results  of  their  study  together  into  an  essay 
which  should  explain  the  subject  to  one  who  had  never  studied  rhetoric. 
These  essays  were  not  only  belter  than  those  which  the  class  had 
written  from  outlines  constructed  according  to  the  text-book,  but  they 
had  the  additional  advantage  of  clarifying  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
the  subject  which  they  had  been  studying. 
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A  class  in  English  history  wrote  some  long  and  really  excellent 
essays  on  the  career  of  William  of  Normandy.  A  physical  geography 
class  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject  of  Earthquakes.  A  class  in 
American  history  had  a  series  of  essays  assigned  tliem  which  gave  a 
good  outline  of  the  history  of  the  country  in  sketches  of  tlie  lives  of  its 
famous  men  from  Columbus  to  Lincoln.  The  special  topics  in  his- 
tory and  literature  in  the  Regents '  examinations  have  furnished  me 
with  some  excellent  subjects  for  composition,  as  the  pupils  have  an 
extra  stimulus  in  this  case  to  make  their  preparation  thorough.  I 
gave,  as  a  school  examination  in  English  literature,  an  essay  on  the 
Histor)'  of  the  English  Bible,  with  some  account  of  the  men  who  had 
been  concerned  in  translating  it,  giving  the  class  a  whole  morning  to 
do  the  work  and  allowing  them  to  consult  the  encyclopajdi.i  for  any 
fact  which  they  could  not  remember.  This  examination  produced  a 
set  of  essays  which  showed  a  solid  grip  upon  the  subject  that  was  grati- 
fying. One  great  advantage  of  such  a  method  is  that  it  gives  the 
work  in  composition  a  vital  connection  with  the  pupil's  other  studies. 
It  no  longer  seems  to  him  a  mere  mental  gymnastic,  a  sort  of  practice 
in  the  air,  which  he  must  go  through  with  to  satisfy  his  instructor. 

In  order  that  such  exercises  may  not  seem  to  be  a  burdensome 
addition  to  his  work,  they  should  be  recognized  as  part  of  his  regular 
study  in  a  subject.  I  allow  such  an  essay  to  take  the  place  of  one 
and  sometimes  two  regular  lessons.  To  be  of  value  these  must  be 
real  essays  and  be  criticised  as  such.  The  metliodof  some  teachers  of 
having  written  recitations  in  which  pupils  write  down  rapidly  a  quan- 
tity of  matter  for  the  form  of  which  they  are  not  held  accountable  and 
upon  which  they  do  not  expect  to  be  carefully  criticised  is  productive 
of  careless  habits  and  should  not  be  allowed.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  have  these  exercises  as  often  as  I  would  wish,  owing  to  the  large 
extra  labor  of  revision. 

It  is  important  sometimes  to  have  compositions  written  out  in  full 
in  the  hour  of  the  composition  class.  I  have  obtained  ]>etter  results 
in  this  kind  of  work  by  giving  some  specific  directions  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  essay — l^throwing  out,  as  it  were,  some  guide-lines  for  the 
pupil's  work.  For  example,  the  directions  for  the  first  composition 
exercise  of  a  high  school  class  this  year  were  :  Write  a  composition 
upon  Christopher  Columbus.  Tell  who  he  was;  any  incidents  you 
can  remember  of  his  early  life ;  his  theory  of  the  earth  and  his  efforts 
to  prove  it;  how  he  came  to  be  successful ;  his  voyage  and  its  results; 
his  other  voyages  and  after  life ;  the  effects  of  his  discoveries. 
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I  find  it  sometimes  advantageous  to  devote  a  recitation  to  making  out 
in  a  composition  class  a  framework  of  an  essay,  having  different  pupils 
contribute  what  ideas  they  can ,  and  finally  gathering  these  into  an 
orderly  arrangement  from  which  they  are  to  write  for  the  next  recitation. 
I  notice,  however,  that  few  persons  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  work 
of  productive  composition  do  their  writing  from  prepared  frame-works. 

The  great  problem  in  teaching  composition  is  that  of  criticism 
and  revision.  It  requires  so  much  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
and  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  the  pupil  to  apply  his  mind  to  it  with  the 
vigor  and  interest  necessary  to  cause  any  genuine  progress.  Th-'re  is 
usually  a  lack  of  the  movement  and  spirit  with  which  in  a  lively  recita- 
tion other  subjects  are  reviewed  and  corrected.  The  ideal  method  is 
to  go  over  the  essay  with  the  pupil,  helping  him  to  find  his  own  faults 
as  far  as  possible,  and  giving  him  the  reason  for  every  correction  that 
he  is  not  able  to  make  himself.  In  the  great  majority  of  public  schools, 
however,  there  is  little  time  for  such  work,  and  the  most  of  it  that  is 
done  has  to  be  done  by  detaining  the  pupil  beyond  school  hours,  a 
proceeding  which  makes  him  regard  the  whole  thing  as  a  bore.  The 
number  of  essays  to  be  corrected  usually  forbids  the  work  except  in 
case  of  a  few  pupils. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  errors  in  composition  work  which  a  pupil 
will  understand  as  soon  as  his  attention  is  called  to  them.  He  makes 
them  because  he  has  not  yet  got  into  the  habit  of  careful  observation 
and  of  taking  pains.  It  is  sufficient  to  indicate  these  by  appropriate 
marks  in  the  margin.  The  great  trouble  is  with  the  formless,  sprawl- 
ing, unrhetorical,  ungrammatical  sentences  which  contain  what  he 
considers  to  be  his  best  writing.  I  have  found  no  way  as  effective  in 
dealing  with  these  as  to  write  them  upon  the  blackboard  and  have 
them  criticised  by  the  class,  allowing,  of  course,  no  one  but  the 
author  to  know  from  what  essay  a  particular  sentence  or  paragraph  was 
taken.  After  three  or  four  pupils  in  succession  have  failed  to  put 
a  sentence  into  good  form,  the  minds  of  the  class  will  be  aroused  and 
they  will  grapple  with  it  with  vigor  as  a  real  problem.  When  the  class 
have  done  their  best  with  a  sentence,  the  teacher  makes  what  additional 
corrections  or  changes  he  can,  and  it  is  left  in  the  best  form  which  their 
united  efforts  can  give  it.  It  may  take  a  number  of  lessons  to  criticise 
a  set  of  essays  in  this  way,  but  the  whole  class  labor  upon  every 
sentence  corrected  and  get  the  benefit  of  all  the  criticism. 

I  have  been  able  to  get  some  help  in  English  composition  by  call- 
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ing  for  written  translations  from  the  classics.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
labor  of  correcting  the  exercises  has  been  a  bar  to  a  large  amount  of 
written  work.  A  plan  that  has  succeeded  very  well  is  to  divide  the 
lesson  among  a  number  of  pupils,  assigning  a  brief  section  to  each, 
and  to  have  it  written  out  upon  the  blackboard.  The  class  then 
close  their  books  and  criticise  the  translation  as  an  exercise  in  Eng- 
lish composition,  the  teacher  calling  attention  to  those  places  in 
which  it  does  not  adequately  represent  the  original.  This  exercise  is 
better  upon  a  review  lesson,  as  the  pupil  has  then  mastered  the  mean- 
ing and  can  pay  better  attention  to  tiie  expression. 

A  method  which  sometimes  yields  good  results  is  to  have  an  essay 
WTitten  out  during  the  composition  class  and  laid  aside  for  a  time 
without  correction.  It  is  then  returned  to  the  pupil  with  the  direc- 
tion to  rewrite  it  during  the  composition  hour,  making  all  the  correc- 
tions he  can  and  putting  it  in  the  best  form  possible.  The  two  drafts 
are  to  be  returned  to  the  teacher  for  comparison,  though,  of  course, 
only  the  latter  is  to  be  criticised.  The  pupil  is  often  surprised  at  the 
mistakes  he  has  made,  and  he  will  correct  many  which  at  first  he  let 
pass  without  thought.  This  will  materially  lessen  the  labor  of  the 
teacher  in  revision,  and  will  help  to  awaken  in  the  pupil  a  keener 
critical  sense. 

It  is  well  to  cherish  a  high  ideal  of  English  expression,  but  we  shall 
probably  not  be  able  to  reach  it  wilh  the  great  majority  of  pupils  in 
our  secondary  schools.  The  ability  to  write  a  good  English  style,  to 
.express  one's  thought  accurately,  forcibly  and  well,  is  one  of  the  results 
of  an  educition,  and  it  cannot  by  any  arrangement  of  our  educational 
machinery  be  had  at  the  beginning.  Still,  the  secondary  school 
furnishes  die  educational  equipment  of  the  great  majority  of  intelligent 
people  of  the  country,  and  it  must  give  them  the  ability  to  write  English 
if  they  are  to  get  it  at  all.  We  shall  do  more  in  this  work  if  we  recog- 
nize its  difficulties,  and  set  about  it  as  a  substantial  division  of  the 
most  important  subject  we  are  called  upon  to  teach.  Perhaps  a  frank 
recognition  on  our  part  of  its  difficulty  and  its  importance  will  help  the 
public  to  appreciate  it  better,  and  will  stimulate  them  to  give  us  the 
opportunity  for  it  and  the  assistance  in  it  that  we  need. 
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The  Trivium  of  the  old  universities  included  grammar,  logic,  and 
rhetoric,  and  their  study  led  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  By  the  lenten 
term  of  the  third  year,  the  student,  now  called  a  general  sophister, 
was  supposed  to  have  read  all  that  was  required  in  these  subjects,  and 
was  adjudged  competent  to  enter  into  disputations  with  his  seniors. 
The  debates  were  in  Latin,  and  all  the  arguments  were  framed  as 
syllogisms.  Coming  as  they  did  from  students  of  the  maturity  of 
entering  freshmen  of  the  present  time,  "maintaining  an  act,"  as  it 
was  called,  was  not  unfrequently  a  formality  and  a  farce.  But  able 
students  often  showed  unusual  power  as  a  result  of  this  training  and 
the  attending  incentives.  The  publicity  of  these  debates  and  their 
set  place  in  the  curriculum  gave  stability  to  the  system.  The  objec- 
tionable part  lay  in  the  absurd  requirement  that  the  discussions  should 
be  conducted  entirely  in  Latin,  thus  placing  the  student  at  a  great 
disadvantage  in  expressing  his  ideas.  In  addition,  the  too  rigid  adher- 
ence to  the  syllogistic  form  made  the  discussions  formal  and  took 
some  of  the  life  out  of  them,  though  it  had  the  decided  advantage  of 
keeping  the  disputations  on  the  question.  An  effort  was  made  at  one 
time  to  have  these  objectionable  features  removed,  but  it  failed,  and  the 
custom  gradually  fell  into  reproach. 

In  our  present  system  of  education,  logic  and  rhetoric  are  no  longer 
found  together,  the  former  being  remanded  to  one  of  the  later  years  in 
the  college  curriculum,  while  rhetoric  is  usually  and  properly  taught 
very  much  earlier  to  high  school  or  preparatory  students-  Logic  is 
regarded  as  coordinate  with  the  branches  of  mental  philosophy,  and 
taught  along  with  them.  Now,  while  this  is  no  doubt  a  correct  view  to 
take  of  formal  logic  as  a  whole,  it  seems  rather  irrational  to  avoid  teach- 
ing any  of  its  principles  simply  because  they  cannot  all  be  taught. 
Logic,  as  the  science  of  the  laws  of  thinking,  bears  much  the  same 
relation  to  thought  in  general  that  mathematics  does  to  physical  science. 
But  mathematics  is  studied  in  systems  of  education  almost  from  the 
first.  It  seems  strange  that  adaptations  at  least  of  logical  conceptions 
and  methods  should  not  be  introduced  into  school  curricula  and 
taught  along  with  literature  and  science.  In  Ohio,  in  the  year  1887, 
out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  767,000,  there  were  just  thirty-four  engaged 
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in  the  study  of  logic,  ihis  subject  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
list,  as  regards  the  number  of  students  taking  it. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  logical  rules  are  not  necessarj'  towards 
the  acquiring  of  the  elements  of  science ;  that  man  exercises  his  under- 
standing before  he  is  formally  instructed  in  the  rules  of  reasoning  ; 
and  that  upon  these  grounds  logic  should  be  considered  to  belong  more 
naturally  to  the  last  than  the  first  part  of  a  philosophical  course  of 
education.  But  this  was  written  of  the  one-sided  logical  development 
which  held  closely  to  the  syllogistic  forms.  It  was  seen  by  sagacious 
teachers  that  such  a  study  could  not  be  made  of  much  utility  to  students, 
and  the  method  of  leaching  was  greatly  modified.  Later  still,  it  was 
seen  that  a  distinct  advantage  could  be  gained  by  introducing  more  and 
more  the  fundamental  principles  of  psychology.  In  the  early  pan  of 
this  century,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Archbishop  VVhalely,  the 
study  of  logic  was  restored,  in  a  measure  at  least,  to  its  former  ira. 
poriance.  Then,  tn  his  Rhetoric,  Dr.  Whale ly  gave  a  sort  of  elementary 
course  in  logic,  making  many  references  to  his  work  on  that  subject. 
This  plan  has  been  followed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  many  writers 
on  rhetoric  since  Whatdy's  time.  However,  unless  I  am  misinformed, 
the  jiresent  tendency  of  teachers  and  writers  is  either  to  avoid  altogether 
the  treatment  of  the  logical  side  of  rhetoric,  or  to  slur  it  over  with  a 
very  brief  consideration.  The  reason  for  this  is,  perhaps,  two-fold :  first, 
that  logic  will  be  learned  in  extetiso  further  on  in  the  course ;  and 
second,  that  the  subject  is  inherently  difficult  for  beginners,  and  for 
that  reason,  objectionable.  Uut  the  first  of  these  reasons  does  not 
apply  to  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  the  students  of  rhetoric,  who, 
if  they  do  not  learn  something  of  what  logic  contains  in  their  elementary 
course  of  study,  will  never  learn  it.  As  regards  the  other  reason,  it  is 
hardly  a  valid  one ;  for  it  is  not  necessar)'  to  go  into  the  refinements  of 
the  subject  to  give  that  which  will  be  of  the  most  value  to  the  young 
student.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  material  in  logic  which  is  easily 
communicable.  Not  a  little  of  this  is  made  up  of  topics  related  to  the 
general  subject  of  logic  and  usually  taught  in  it,  which  are  not  likely 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  Moreover  the  subject  would  have  to  be  taught 
very  largely  by  copious  and  suggestive  illustrations  and  exercises,  rather 
than  by  formal  statement.  These  are  found  necessarj'in  other  branches 
of  education,  and  it  would  be  foolish  to  think  of  dispensing  with  them 
in  a  subject  of  such  great  generality.  It  will  give  definiieness  to  the 
foregoing  to  enumerate  some  of  the  topics  which  could  receive  brief 
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treatment :  the  two  great  methods,  Deduction  and  Induction  ;  logical 
tenns,  such  as  a  prioriy  a  fortiori^  a  posteriori^  etc. ;  intuitive  and 
empirical  proofs;  analytic  and  synthetic  proofs;  explanation  of  the 
simpler  forms  of  the  syllogism ;  words  and  objects ;  conceptions, 
judgment,  reasoning ;  definition,  essence,  property,  accident ;  non- 
sequence  of  converse ;  arguments  by  analogy  and  their  validity ; 
evidence  and  testimony ;  fallacies  ;  etc. 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  pretend  that  a  course  of  this  kind  would 
ensure  those  who  took  it  against  mistakes  and  errors.  And  yet  it 
would  serve  as  a  constant  reminder  of  the  ever  present  danger  of  using 
weak  or  specious  arguments  or  of  being  deceived  by  another's  use 
of  them.  To  those  who  are  not  on  their  guard  there  is  no  lack  of 
opportunities  to  be  deceived.  In  everyday  life  what  can  be  of  more 
practical  value  to  anyone  than  the  ability  to  weigh  and  answer  the 
many  questions  which  are  continually  coming  up  in  the  most  unexpected 
ways  and  varied  forms.  Questions  of  conduct,  of  social  order,  of 
politics,  of  religion  and  the  thousand  and  one  problems  that  arise  from 
day  to  day;  some  of  the  most  complex  nature,  others  simpler,  but  still 
difficult,  all  crowd  for  solution.  He  must  be  a  keen  thinker  as  well 
as  a  well-informed  man  who  can  hope  to  pass  tolerably  accurate  judg- 
ment on  all  these  questions.  Any  study  calculated  to  enable  one  to 
classify  the  different  species  of  questions  and  the  different  kinds 
of  proofs  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  of  great  value  to  everyone. 

In  urging  the  importance  of  training  in  logical  distinctions  one 
has  to  be  afraid  of  being  misunderstood  as  regards  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  different  branches  of  knowledge  as  they  are  now  taught. 
In  what  has  been  said  nothing  of  underestimation  of  the  value  of  the 
separate  studies  has  been  intended.  Indeed  it  is  only  as  some  branch 
of  science  has  been  well  taught  that  one  can  hope  for  a  rational  under, 
standing  of  the  principle  of  induction ;  and  only  as  algebra  and  geometry 
are  appreciated  is  deduction  well  understood  ;  and  only  as  language  is 
well  learned  is  accurate  thinking  possible. 

There  is  a  vast  deal  of  poor  reasoning  going  on  in  the  world.  If  we 
were  not  such  poor  reasoners  we  should  be  better  men  in  every  way. 
I  grant  that  prejudice  is  as  great  an  evil  as  ignorance.  But  prejudice 
is  a  form  of  ignorance,  viz.,  judging  without  materials  on  which  to  base 
the  conclusion. 

It  may  give  p>oint  to  the  preceding  to  indicate  a  few  palpable  but 
common  errors. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  among  all  classes  of  faulty  reasoning  is 
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that  in  which  general  conclusions  are  drawn  from  grossly  imperfect 
induction?.  The  farmer,  after  an  experience  of  two  or  three  years, 
begins  talking  about  the  advantages  of  plowing  deep  or  plowing  shallow, 
sowing  early  or  sowing  late,  cutting  green  or  cutting  ripe,  and  so  on, 
forgetting  that  a  dozen  other  things  united  to  produce  the  crop,  each 
one  of  which  may  be  of  as  much  importance  as  the  particular  one  which 
he  had  carefully  noted,  while  a  thousand  accidents,  as  rain  or  sunshine 
at  particular  junctures  in  the  growth  of  tiie  crop,  may  have  contributed^ 
a  very  large  constituent  in  the  total  result.  So  likewise  with  the  con- 
dition of  trade.  Much  can  be  learned  by  experience,  but  it  must  be 
obser\ed  with  great  breadth  of  view.  Perhaps  the  reader  is  thinking 
within  himself  or  herself,  that  this  way  of  reasoning  may  be  fotmd 
among  certain  classes,  but  that  it  is  not  true  of  the  better  informed  men 
who  wield  by  far  the  greatest  influence.  Unfortunately  the  better 
informed  class,  by  a  characteristic  human  frailty,  are  singularly  prone  to 
think  and  talk  on  subjects  with  which  they  are  not  very  familiar.  To 
give  an  example,  we  refer  to  certain  assertions  made  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie*  the  well-known  manufacturer,  in  regard  to  college  men  in 
business.  Mr.  Carnegie  says,  *•  I  have  lately  noted  the  total  absence  of 
the  college  graduate  in  every  department  of  affairs,  and  I  consider  it  a 
matter  which  should  be  deeply  weighed.  I  enquired  and  searched 
everj'vvhere  in  all  quarters,  but  find  scarcely  a  trace  of  him.  It  is  the 
poor  clerk  and  the  working  mechanic  who  rule  in  every  branch  of 
affairs,  without  capita',  without  family  influence,  and  without  college 
education,"  When  we  call  to  mind  that  about  one-third  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  at  Washington,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  Senate,  are 
college  graduates,  and  very  many  of  these  successful  business-men,  the 
absurdity  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  statement  becomes  evident.  Of  course  this 
is  but  a  single  instance  of  a  hasty  generalization,  and  is  intended  to  have 
weight  merely  as  such.  By  its  nature,  the  assertion  made  above  concern- 
ing the  mistakes  of  well-informed  men  would  be  very  difficult  of  proof. 
One  can  only  appeal  to  extended  observation  to  justify  the  statement. 

Another  error  consists  in  assuming  general  rules  to  be  of  universal 
application,  and  upon  evidence  of  failure  in  p.irlicular  cases,  concluding 
that  they  do  not  hold  in  any  sense.  Thus,  the  number  of  those  who 
would  be  influenced  by  the  following  argimient  is  far  from  being  small : 
An  extended  course  of  study  is  a  special  advantage  to  fit  a  man  for 
success  in  life.  This  is  usually  thought  of  in  the  form  an  extended 
course  of  study  is  necessary  to  fit  a  man  for  success  in  life,  and  the 
contrary  of  this  last  is  easily  proved  by  citing   a  few  well  known 
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examples  of  successful  men  who  have  lacked  the  advantages  of  an 
education.  Alas,  how  often  one  hears  the  expression,  "  that  is  not  true, 
for  I  know  of  an  instance,"  etc.,  forgetting  that  disproving  the  univer- 
sal application  of  a  proposition  does  not  necessarily  disprove  its  gen- 
eral truth.  If  such  persons  but  knew  the  ugly  Latin  expression  which 
characterizes  such  faulty  arguing,  they  would  not  be  guilty  of  it.  Igno- 
rance of  what  constitutes  a  refutation  is  almost,  if  not  quite  as  great  an 
evil  as  the  urging  of  direct  non-sequiturs. 

Cause  and  effect  is  a  great  stumbling-block.  If  a  result  follows 
closely  upon  an  antecedent,  there  is  danger  of  the  latter's  being  looked 
upon  as  the  cause  of  the  former.  Thus,  recovered  invalids  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  it  was  the  last  medicine  which  they  took  that  helped 
them,  whereas  it  may  really  have  been  vis  naturae  at  last  given  a 
chance  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  the  remedy.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
remarked  that  "the  one  prophetic  dream  which  comes  to  pass  is 
remembered  and  spoken  of,  while  the  ninety  and  nine  which  failed 
of  accomplishment  are  forgotten."  On  the  other  hand,  abuses  which 
do  not  soon  produce  their  effects,  but  are  rather  cumulative,  are  usually 
entirely  unobserved.  Such  are  indiscretions  in  the  care  of  one's  health, 
growths  of  any  kind,  or  the  like. 

Arguments  from  analogy  are  great  pitfalls  to  the  unwary.  They  may 
reach  the  measure  of  moral  certainty  sometimes,  but  usually,  as  is  well 
known  to  students  of  logic,  they  are  to  be  regarded  with  much  distrust. 
If  abundant  illustrations  were  given  of  their  great  capacity  for  plausi- 
bility (if  such  an  expression  maybe  allowed),  as  also  for  misleading 
inference,  the  student  might  easily  be  led  to  scrutinize  very  closely  all 
such  arguments.  Mill  refers  to  the  following  false  analogy:  "The 
favorite  argument  in  defense  of  absolute  power  is  drawn  from  the 
analogy  of  paternal  government  in  a  family,  which  government  ought 
not  to  be  controlled  by  the  children.  Paternal  government  in  a  family 
works  well,  therefore,  says  the  argument,  despotic  government  in  a  state 
will  work  well,  implying  that  the  beneficial  working  of  parental  govern- 
ment in  the  family  depends  upon  the  only  point  which  it  has  in  common 
with  political  despotism,  namely  irresponsibility.  Whereas  it  does  not 
depend  upon  that,  but  upon  two  other  attributes  of  parental  government, 
the  affection  of  the  parent  for  the  children,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
parent  in  wisdom  and  experience." 

Then  again  as  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  his  "  Reign  of  Law,"  observes, 
what  many  another  philosopher  has  asserted,  or  at  least  felt,  "  half 
the  perplexities  of  men  are  traceable  to  obscurity  of  thought  hiding 
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and  breeding  under  obsciirity  of  language."  And  so  one  might  go 
on  naming  many  different  errors  all  more  or  less  self-evident  when 
formally  stated.  As  was  intimated  before,  it  is  here  intended  to  give  no 
more  than  afewhomely  illustrations  of  different  kinds  of  current  errors. 
Perhaps  a  few  of  these  classes  would  include  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  errors,  though  of  course  the  number  of  all  the  different 
kinds  would  be  legion.  The  student  being  taught  the  habit  of  applying 
practical  tests,  particulars  would  be  likely  to  lake  care  of  themselves. 
Among  the  volumes  ^mtten  by  the  geometer  Euclid,  was  one  on 
fallacies,  which  he  intended  to  be  used  as  a  kind  of  hand-book  in  the 
study  of  geometry.  Proclus  says,  "he  gave  methods  of  clear  judgment 
the  possession  of  which  enables  us  to  exercise  in  the  detection  of 
false  reasonings  and  to  keep  from  delusion  those  who  arc  beginning 
geometry.  The  book  which  gives  this  preparation  it  called  Pseudarion, 
in  which  he  enumerates  the  species  of  fallacies  and  exercises  the  mental 
faculty  on  each  species  by  all  manner  of  theorems.  He  places  truth  side 
by  side  with  falsehood  and  connects  the  confutation  of  falsehood  with 
experience.  If  such  a  book  could  be  of  real  value  to  Euclid  in  a  limited 
sphere,  why  not  have  a  book  of  fallacies  of  a  much  wider  application? 

It  may  be  thought  that  in  order  to  illustrate  errors  of  reasoning  in 
such  subjects  as  sociology  and  religion,  debatable  questions  would  have 
to  be  introduced.  Put  such  is  not  the  case.  Such  errors  as  are  here 
meant  could  be  abundantly  illustrated  without  at  all  entering  the 
region  of  the  doubtful.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  illustrations  of 
fallacies  in  works  on  logic.  Neither  need  the  life  be  taken  out  of  the 
examples  by  any  excess  of  formality  in  their  nature  or  statement.  There 
certainly  need  be  no  lack  of  exercises  and  no  question  as  to  tlie  validity 
of  the  solutions  given. 

Much  everj'way  depends  upon  our  ability  to  displace  error  in  the 
world,  and  particularly  is  this  necessary  in  a  free  form  of  government. 
In  the  present  day,  the  whole  body  politic  is  a  seething  mass  of 
original  thinkers,  thinking  away  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and 
ability.  Each  new  tsm  that  comes  along  gains  adherents,  however  re- 
markable its  principles,  or  radical  its  designs.  Should  not  every  pre- 
caution be  taken  to  save  men  from  a  possible  siultiticalion,  and  would 
not  a  little  elementary  logic  have  value  as  a  remedy  ?  1  beg  the  reader 
to  decide  in  his  or  her  own  mind  whether  this  position  conflicts  with  the 
idea  that  education  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  ills  aimed  at,  and  whether 
the  study  here  suggested  with  other  branches  would  not  have  an 
advantage  over  the  others  without  it? 


TEACHING   CIVICS, 

J.    W.   MAC  DONALD,  STONEHAM,  MASS. 

In  civics,  as  in  other  sciences,  it  is  important  that  we  keep  in  mind 
the  distinction  between  the  art  and  the  philosophy.  By  the  art  of 
government  is  meant  practical  acquaintance  with  its  forms  and  details, 
that  would  qualify  one  to  manage  any  part  of  it,  from  calling  a  caucus 
to  presiding  over  a  house  of  congress ;  by  the  philosophy,  an  under- 
standing of  the  history  of  political  progress  and  of  those  underlying 
principles  which  are  constantly  compelling  changes  in  forms  and  details. 
Attaching  undue  importance  to  the  former  produces  the  politician,  to 
the  latter,  the  radical ;  a  just  regard  for  both,  the  statesman. 

People  in  general,  especially  immature  people,  whether  youth  or 
adult,  are  greatly  attracted  by  forms,  as  witness  the  influence  over  rude 
nations  of  religious  ceremonials ;  hence  in  teaching  civics,  it  is  easier 
to  excite  an  immediate  interest  in  learning  the  how  than  in  digging  out 
the  why^  and  therefore  teachers  are  more  disposed  to  limit  their  efforts 
to  it. 

To  this  partial  treatment  of  civics  the  objection  is  to  be  made  that 
the  school  is  only  teaching  the  pupil  what  at  the  proper  time  he  will 
pick  up  for  himself  from  experience,  and  is  therefore  devoting  time  to 
the  needless  work  of  teaching  nestlings  to  fly.  If  the  school  does  not 
develop  in  its  pupils  a  disposition  to  investigate  and  appeal  to  those 
fundamental  principles  that  in  the  hustling  of  life  (especially  American 
life)  are  likely  to  be  overlooked,  it  will  be  making  a  poor  return  for  the 
time  and  money  it  costs. 

Another  objection  is  that  when  a  partial  phase  of  a  science  is  taught 
to  youths,  it  is  apt  to  leave  on  their  minds  the  impression  that  it  is  the 
whole,  or,  at  least,  the  most  important  part  of  that  science.  This  is 
especially  true  in  civics,  and  an  undue  attention  to  forms  is  in  a  measure 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  in  this  country,  where  the  study  of  economic 
and  civic  questions  is  supposed  to  be  well-nigh  universal,  the  legislatures 
contain  a  thousand  politicians  to  one  statesman  ;  a  thousand,  for  example, 
who  know  the  way  to  assess  and  collect  taxes,  to  one  who  knows  the 
principles  of  taxation ;  or,  for  that  matter,  that  taxation  has  any  prin- 
ciples unless  that  of  Donnybrook  Fair. 

I  have  said  that  the  study  of  forms  is  the  easiest  way  to  excite  an 
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immediate  interest.  This  interest,  however,  will  last  only  while  the  pupil 
can  be  confined  to  memorizing  and  taking  all  he  learns  from  authority. 
When  once  initiated  into  the  exhilarating  delight  of  thinking  for  himself 
on  ciinc  questions,  he  will  take  a  most  nutritious  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  as  early  as  fourteen  (I  have  not  had  experience  with  younger  j 
pupils)  will  think  out  and  comprehend  all  the  fundamental  principles 
of  civics. 

In'speaking  as  I  have  of  forms  and  details  of  government,  I  would 
not  be  understood  as  disregarding  them  altogether.  But  I  would  sub- 
ordinate them  in  the  pupils'  minds,  as  they  are  in  fact  subordinated,  to 
the  more  important  principles  of  equity  and  convenience  ;  principles 
that  should  underlie  all  forms,  and  alter  them  wlien  necessary. 

Keeping  these  thoughts  in  raind  it  will  be  easy  to  see  the  drift  of  the 
method  of  study  by  which  I  believe  the  best  results  in  civics  can  be 
obtained. 

Let  us  suppose  a  class  in  civics  possessing  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  country  and  state,  and  a  more  or  less  definite  idea  of 
a  town  or  city  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  place  where  the  pupils 
dwell.     For  the  purpose  of  this  paper  I  will  assume  it  to  be  a  town. 

As  a  first  lesson  I  would  submit  to  the  class,  for  them  to  investigate 
and  think  about,  such  subjects  as  the  following :  the  need  of  government ; 
the  different  kinds  ;  to  what  conditions  of  society  each  is  best  adapted ; 
the  result  where  part  of  the  people  are  fitted  for  a  more  advanced  form 
of  government  than  that  best  adapted  for  the  majority ;  whether  all 
our  own  people  are  fitted  for  our  form  of  government ;  whether  there 
is  any  danger  that  the  unfit  may  increase  so  as  to  imijcrll  it  ;  the  reme- 
dies. 

The  lesson  would  be  likely  to  extend  thron;;^  uvo  or  more  recitations, 
and  the  pupils  should  be  referred  to  books  containing  accounts  of  the 
governments  of  a  few  countries,  as  China,  Russia,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States ;  reports  and  addresses  on  immigration  and 
illiteracy ;  patriotic  and  educational  addresses  by  prominent  men,  and, 
if  possible,  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education  by  Horace  Mann.  The  good  material  for  such  references 
is  ample.  The  recitations,  at  first  at  any  rate,  should  not  be  daily, 
but  say  twice  a  week.  On  the  day  preceding  each  recitition,  however, 
each  pupil  should  be  required  to  hand  in  a  written  statement  of  what 
he  has  read,  and  the  topics  he  proposes  to  discuss. 

The  recitation  will  be  chiefiy  devoted  to  the  presentation  by  the 
students  of  their  views,  and  each  should  be  encouraged  to  give  his  own 
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conclusions,  fortified  by  facts.  It  will  have  somewhat  the  tone  of  a 
deliberative  assembly.  The  teacher,  however,  should  not  be  merely  a 
presiding  officer.  He  should  hold  the  attention  of  the  class  closely  to 
the  subject  in  hand,  and  keep  the  speaker  from  rambling.  If  he  does 
this  carefully  the  scholars  will  not  only  be  gathering  useful  points  in 
civics,  but  will  be  forming  correct  ideas  and  habits  of  debate,  and  in  the 
use  of  language. 

The  teacher  should  also  see  that  important  factors  to  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  several  questions  are  not  overlooked.  But  he  must  not  be 
too  eager  to  give  information  directly.  When  possible  he  should  bring 
out  the  points  desired  by  skilful  questioning.  In  case,  however,  he 
thinks  that  he  can  arouse  new  interest  or  throw  new  light  on  the  subjects 
by  the  recital  of  some  historical  experience,  he  may  do  so,  taking  care 
to  make  his  address  a  model  for  his  pupils. 

If  a  pupil  advances  ideas  that  in  the  teacher's  opinion  are  wrong,  he 
should  not  be  driven  at  once  to  the  wall,  but  questions  should  be  pro- 
pounded to  him  for  reflection  that  would  be  likely  to  lead  him  to  see 
his  error.  An  opportunity  should  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  each 
recitation  for  any  who  have  changed  their  previously  expressed  views,  to 
explain  their  change.  The  teacher  who  has  not  tried  this  method  and 
seen  the  interest,  even  enthusiasm,  which  it  will  awaken,  has  a  great  sur- 
prise in  store  for  himself. 

These  general  questions  having  been  sufficiently  discussed,  the  con- 
sideration of  towns  will  betaken  up,  and,  to  guide  the  investigation,  the 
teacher  will  submit,  as  it  proceeds,  such  inquiries  as  these  :  What  is  a 
town  ?  how  is  it  governed .''  what  are  its  principal  officers  and  how  are 
they  chosen?  how  are  appropriations  of  money  made?  how  is  the 
money  raised  ?  can  the  people  expend  it  in  any  way  they  choose  ?  are 
there  any  things  that  a  town  may  or  may  not  do  ?  any  things  that  it 
must  do?  what  is  the  compelling  power?  why  should  not  the  main- 
tenance of  schools,  roads,  etc.,  be  optional?  how  can  the  equity  of  tax- 
ing property  owners  who  have  no  children,  for  the  support  of  schools, 
be  defended?  the  equity  of  making  the  people  of  a  town  defray  the 
entire  cost  of  maintaining  a  road  much  travelled  by  the  people  of 
other  towns  :  if  by  a  defective  highway  a  man  who  neither  lived  nor 
paid  taxes  in  the  town,  was  injured,  what  should  be  done?  would  it 
make  any  difference  in  equity  if  he  lived  and  paid  taxes  in  the  town  ? 
the  disadvantages  of  town  government  in  large  places  :  the  remedy. 
These  and  other  questions  and  supposed  cases  involving  opinions  in 
justice  and  equity  may  be  submitted  till  the  teacher  is  satisfied.     Th«6e 
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questions  should  be  submitted  not  all  at  once,  of  course,  but  gradually. 
The  investigation  of  them  should  be  conducted  as  alreaiiy  descril>ed' 
The  reference  books  need  not  be  many,  but  a  copy  of  the  public 
statutes  should  be  among  them.  The  pupils  should  get  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  information  from  the  affairs  of  their  own  town. 

In  the  same  way  the  inquiry  should  be  extended  to  the  city,  the 
county,  the  state,  and  the  federal  government  by  steps  which  the  limits 
of  this  article  will  not  permit  me  to  detail.  In  connection  with  the 
state  the  subject  of  direct  taxation  will  come  up.  Considering  the 
importance  of  this  subject  and  the  slight  attention  paid  to  it  In  schools, 
I  cannot  pass  over  it. 

After  the  pupils  have  learned  our  present  methods  of  direct  taxation, 
tested  them  by  the  light  of  Adam  Smith's  four  maxims,  and  compared 
them  with  ancient  methods  (which  the  teacher  may  explain  to 
ihem  in  an  address),  they  should  have  such  questions  as  these  presented 
to  them  for  discussion: 

1.  Mr.  A.'s  entire  property  consists  of  ten  houses,  assessed  at  $2000 
each,  which  he  rents  to  B,  C,  D,  etc.  Who  actually  pays  the  tax  on 
these  houses?     Does  Mr.  A  pay  anything  but  a  poll-tax? 

2.  Mr.  .A.'s  farm  is  assessed  for  $3000  and  there  is  a  mortgage  on  it 
for  $2000 ;  would  it  relieve  Mr.  A  any  if  he  was  only  taxed  for  the  $1000 
balance,  and  the  tax  for  the  $2000  was  placed  on  the  holders  of 
the  mortgage?  If  the  ftirm  was  taxed  for  its  full  value  and  the 
mortgage  was  taxed  besides,  who  would  have  to  pay  these  taxes  ? 

3.  Mr.  A's  farm  is  ta.xed  for  $4000,  a  value  determined  by  what  it 
produces ;  should  the  product  such  as  hay,  cattle,  etc.,  be  also  taxed? 

4.  Mr,  A  and  Mr,  B  have  lots  of  land  similarly  situated  in  a  village,  the 
former  unimproved.  Mr.  B  improves  his  and  makes  it  an  ornament 
to  the  village ;  should  he  be  taxed  higher  tlian  Mr.  A? 

5.  What  is  the  mora!  effect  of  taxing  bonds,  stocks,  mortgages, 
and  other  concealable  property  ?     Is  it  not  double  taxation  ? 

The  pupil  will  be  a  dull  one  who  does  not  show  interest  in  these 
discussions. 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  studied  in  this  way  it 
becomes  intensely  interesting  and  productive  of  results.  Step  by  step 
it  should  be  compared  with  the  Articles  of  Confederation  which  it 
supplanted,  its  superiority  pointed  out,  and  scores  of  cases  supposed 
which  the  pupil  must  decide  by  appealing  to  the  exact  language  of  the 
compacts. 
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In  about  eighty  such  lessons  as  these,  or  in  about  forty  weeks  with 
two  recitations  a  week,  the  whole  ground  of  civics  can  be  pretty  well 
covered.  On  alternate  days,  history  should  take  its  place,  and  the 
two  should  be  made  to  throw  light  on  each  other.  In  fact,  history  is 
but  a  branch  of  civics,  and  should  be  so  treated. 

I  have  refrained  from  naming  many  books  of  reference  partly  on 
account  of  the  limits  of  this  article,  partly  because  old  standard  works 
such  as  The  Federalist,  and  the  writings  of  Judge  Story,  are  known 
to  all,  and  partly  because  I  did  not  wish  to  make  distinctions  between 
the  many  good  books  at  hand,  I  may  be  pardoned,  however,  for 
saying  that  one  such  book  as  Cooper's  American  Politics  will  be  found 
very  valuable.  One  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  it  acquaints  the 
pupils  with  standard  works  and  authors.  If  any  object  that  it  requires 
a  large  library,  I  would  answer,  not  very  large  either ;  but  such  as  it 
does  require  it  should  have.  To  do  anything  right  one  must  have 
proper  equipments.  The  method  has  this  to  recommend  it,  that  it  is 
in  keeping  with  the  purpose  of  studying  civics,  and  differs  from  that  in 
studies  that  have  a  different  purpose.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Scholars 
will  not  leave  school  with  the  impression  that  there  is  but  one  way  to 
learn. 


INVENTIONAL  METHODS  IN  TEACHING  GEOMETRY. 


FLORENCE    BALDWIN,    BRYN    MAWR,    PA. 

Before  making  the  experiment  I  am  about  to  describe,  I  had  always 
tried  to  make  my  pupils  as  independent  of  the  text-book  as  possible, 
or  rather,  as,  up  to  that  time,  I  had  supposed  possible  :  and  to  this  end, . 
I  had  urged  the  class  to  attempt  demonstrations  of  their  own  before 
looking  at  the  text,  and  had  required  original  demonstrations  of  addi- 
tional theorems.  When  I  saw  how  often  a  class,  brighter,  perhaps,  than 
the  average,  succeeded  in  finding  satisfactory  demonstrations  for  them- 
selves, and  when  I  noticed  the  pride  and  interest  they  took  in  whatever 
they  felt  to  be  their  own  by  right  of  discovery,  I  began  to  wonder  if  I 
could  not  go  farther  in  the  direction  indicated,  and,  by  banishing  the 
book  entirely,  increase  this  feeling  of  ownership  in  the  results  of  their 
study.    Just  about  the  same  time,  I  came  across  a  little  book  on  Inven- 
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tional  Geometry,  by  Win.  George  Spencer,  and  found  it  condrmed  my 
own  suspicion  that  pupils  could  walk  instead  of  being  carried,  if  only 
they  had  an  intelligent  guide,  instead  of  a  porter.  So  the  next  year, 
although  the  class  was  supplied  with  books  (as  a  convenience  in  cases  of 
enforced  absence,  but  by  no  means  as  a  necessity),  we  started  with 
the  fair  understanding  that  the  books  were  never  to  be  looked  at  with- 
out permission  from  me.  This,  doubtless,  presupposed  moral  trust- 
worthiness in  the  pupils ;  but  low  indeed,  must  be  the  moral  slate  of 
tliose  who  cannot  be  educated  to  a  sense  of  honor  in  this  matter. 

For  the  first  lesson  we  talked  over  the  elementary  definitions  usually 
given  as  a  foundation  for  the  theorems  of  Plane  Geometry ;  the  effort 
on  my  part  being  to  draw  out  the  ideas  of  the  pupils  themselves,  to 
show  tliem  the  absurdities  to  which  incomplete  and  incorrect  definitions 
lead,  and,  finally,  to  bring  ihcra  to  the  point  of  giving  a  clear,  satis- 
tory  definition  in  exact  language.  These  definitions  they  noted  down 
and  handed  to  me  the  next  day,  neatly  written  in  their  blank-books, 
which  were  also  to  contain  the  theorems.  Then  I  wrote  the  first 
theorem  on  the  board  and  tried  by  questioning  to  elicit  the  demonstra- 
tion from  the  class.  Of  course  they  hardly  knew  what  I  was  after,  and 
needed  much  help  from  me. 

As  each  point  was  made,  I  wrote  it  on  the  board,  making  sure  that 
each  pupil  saw  clearly  what  we  had  already  gained,  and  what  remained 
to  be  done,  before  we  took  up  the  next  point. 

When  we  had  a  clear  and  logical  demonstration,  I  erased  the  work 
and  told  the  class  to  write  it  out  neatly  and  bring  the  books  for  my  crit- 
icism the  next  day.  I  did  the  same  with  one  or  two  theorems  more, 
but  was  careful  not  to  give  more  than  I  had  a  right  to  require  should 
be  done  perfectly  and  told  tliem  that  after  they  had  done  their  own 
best^  they  might  compare  it  with  the  book,  to  see  where  they  could 
have  gained  in  exactness  of  expression.  But  throughout  the  course, 
they  never  looked  at  the  book  until  they  had  succeeded  in  producing  a 
demonstration  of  their  own.  They  brought  their  failures  into  class  as 
honestly  as  their  successes. 

At  their  next  recitation  the  pupils  were  called  upon  to  demonstrate 
these  theorems  at  the  board,  and  they  were  made  to  feel  that  there  was 
no  forgiveness  for  false  logic  or  loose  statement.  Then  we  worked  out 
one  or  two  new  demonstrations  together,  as  on  the  day  before,  the 
class  feeling  that  the  burden  of  proof  lay  with  them,  while  I  was  care- 
ful never  to  come  to  their  rescue  until  they  were  absolutely  at  the  end 
of  their  own  resources. 
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Finally,  two  or  three  theorems  were  simply  stated,  which  they  were 
expected  to  demonstrate  out  of  class,  and  bring  in  the  next  day. 

After  this,  I  omitted  helping  them  in  the  advance  work,  although  I 
occasionally  needed  to  give  a  hint  in  advance  in  regard  to  construction 
lines,  my  object  being  never  to  give  unnecessary  hints,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  not  to  allow  any  one  to  become  discouraged. 

Each  day's  recitation  consisted  of  two  parts  :  the  first,  the  discussion 
of  the  original  work  done  since  the  last  recitation,  and  here  they  knew 
that  all  charity  would  be  shown  for  failure.  It  was  the  honest,  earnest 
effort  that  I  expected,  not  at  all  invariable  success.  The  second  part 
was  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  work  that  had  been  discussed  the  day 
before,  and  here  no  mercy  was  shown,  or  help  offered  by  the  teacher. 

Whenever  they  had  worked  out  a  demonstration  satisfactorily  to 
themselves  (and  they  soon  became  quite  as  critical  as  I,  in  regard  to 
logic  and  expression),  they  wrote  it  out  for  me  to  look  over. 

When  their  own  efforts  were  not  successful,  they  deferred  the  writing 
until  a  more  successful  classmate  or  the  teacher  had  supplied,  in  class, 
the  missing  link.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  each  girl  had  written  out, 
not  copied  simply  from  the  book  or  her  own  notes,  a  demonstration  of 
every  theorem  given  in  Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry.  For  that  text- 
book was  recommended  by  the  colleges  for  which  I  was  preparing  the 
class ;  but  I  used  the  wording  of  Chauvenet  in  giving  the  more  remote 
review  which  I  endeavored  to  bring  in  for  a  few  minutes  each  day. 
For  this  review  they  did  not  prepare,  my  object  being  to  prevent  the 
feeling  that  they  could  comfortably  forget  any  demonstration  they  had 
once  been  over,  and  could  study  it  up  again  when  necessary. 

There  were  some  theorems,  as  those  by  which  the  numerical  value 
of  n  is  found,  that  I  talked  over  beforehand  with  them,  but  even 
then  always  waited  until  they  had  seen  as  far  as  they  possibly  could 
with  their  own  light  before  I  shed  any  more  on  the  subject. 

The  class  had  an  hour's  recitation  five  days  in  the  week,  and  were 
expected  to  spend  only  an  hour  in  preparing  the  lesson,  and  I  could 
not  ask  for  a  minute  over  that  hour.  Working  in  this  way,  it  took  from 
the  first  of  October  to  the  first  of  June,  three  weeks  of  vacation 
intervening,  to  prepare  a  class  so  that  some  took,  successfully,  the 
entrance  examination  for  Harvard,  and  one  for  Brj'n  Mawr.  The  Bryn 
Mawr  candidate  had  been  placed  in  my  class  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  with  the  remark  that  she  had  "  never  liked  nor  been  able  to  do 
anything  with  mathematics,"  and  yet,  among  those  who  took  the 
entrance  examination  in  geometry,  she  stood  highest.     I  mention  these 
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facts  because  they  meet  the  more  common  objections  that  have 
been  made  to  the  method.  I  am  convinced  that  the  amount  of 
geometry  learned  by  it  cannot  possibly  be  less  than  when  text-books  are 
relied  upon.  When  more  work  could  be  demanded  out  of  class,  the 
time  given  to  the  course  could  be  shortened ;  but  if  I  could  have  the 
arrangement  of  classes  in  my  own  hands,  I  would  prefer  the  more 
leisurely  plan. 

One  advantage  of  the  new  departure  I  found  to  be  the  increased 
enthusiasm  of  the  class,  caused  by  feeling  that  they  were  doing  real 
work,  not  simply  putting  their  feet  down  in  the  well-worn  foot-prints  of 
another,  and  the  interest  in  geometry  that  resulted  was  incomprehensible 
to  their  parents  and  to  those  brought  up  on  text-book  geometry  alone. 

For  the  teacher  it  was  an  intense  pleasure  to  stand  before  that  class 
and  watch  the  Uiought,  at  first  vague  and  uncertain,  leap  to  sudden  and 
exact  expression.  The  scholars  expected  to  see  into  things,  then  and 
there,  which  were  presented  to  them  for  the  first  time,  and  instead  of 
having  an  aggrieved  feeling  when  held  accountable  in  class  for  work 
they  had  never  been  over  before,  they  would  fall  upon  a  knotty  problem 
with  enthusiasm  and  confidence  in  their  own  mental  power. 

The  iiour  of  recitation  was  utilized  more  fully  than  before,  for 
each  pupil  was  thinking  hard  every  minute  of  the  hour,  and  had 
advanced  mentally  by  an  hour's  work  when  she  left  the  class. 

The  moral  gain  vvas  as  great  as  the  intellectual.  The  quick  temper, 
that  usually  fretted  like  a  restive  horse  when  all  was  not  clear  at  a 
glance,  was  curbed  while  a  demonstration  was  patiently  thought  out; 
the  order  of  mind  that  usually  comes  up  like  a  bucket  to  be  filled  by 
teacher  or  book  was  shamed  into  bringing  something  into  class  as 
well  as  taking  something  away.  The  habit  of  quiet  and  intelligent 
attention  to  another's  argument  was  acquired,  and  carelessness,  both 
in  thought  and  in  minor  details,  was  brought  to  light  and  cured. 

Of  course  all  earnest  study  must  produce  these  results,  but  they  are 
enumerated  here  because  in  my  own  experience  they  can  be  produced 
far  more  readily  by  this  method  than  by  the  use  of  a  text-book. 

The  same  method  has  since  proved  equally  satisfactory  with  other 
classes,  the  amount  of  help  needed  from  the  teacher  varying  with 
the  class.  The  poor,  fumbling  wits  of  slower  scholars  were  not  nearly 
so  hopeless  in  this  way  of  working  as  in  the  old.  True,  they  never 
became  shining  lights,  but  they  did  a  little  original  work  each  day,  and 
at  least  found  out  the  exact  spot  where  their  own  mental  macliinery 
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broke  down.  As  a  result  they  were  grateful  for  help  when  it  came,  and 
could  use  it  intelligently. 

When  I  came  to  apply  the  same  method  to  solid  geometry,  I  was 
met  by  a  new  difficulty,  the  lack  of  power  in  the  ordinary  student  to 
conceive  of  three-dimensional  space ;  this,  too,  in  pupils  who  had 
more  than  an  ordinary  preparatory-school  training  in  free-hand  drawing. 
I  found  myself  obliged  to  give  more  suggestions  than  in  plane  geometry, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  this  could  have  been  avoided  by  a  systematic 
preparation  for  the  higher  work  in  the  under  classes.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  very  suggestive  work  on  inventional  geometry  written 
by  the  father  of  Herbert  Spencer.  Problems  of  like  nature  with  those 
given  by  him  could  be  given  in  connection  with  even  the  most 
elementary  arithmetic,  to  the  exclusion,  if  need  be,  of  one  example 
each  day  on  apples  and  potatoes. 

To  show  the  range  of  problems,  I  quote  at  random :  **  Say  how 
many  dihedral  angles  a  cube  has?"  "Can  you  draw  one  line 
perpendicular  to  another  line,  from  a  point  that  is  in  the  line  but  not  in 
the  middle  of  it? "  "  Can  you  make,  in  card,  a  tetrahedron  whose  four 
surfaces  shall  be  unlike  in  form  ?  " 

I  have  seen  pupils  varying  in  age  from  ten  to  twelve  years  greatly 
interested  in  bringing  into  class  figures  drawn  both  to  the  metric  and  to 
the  English  scale  whose  areas  represented  the  product  of  the  integral 
factors  of  some  number  given  by  the  teacher,  as  twelve  or  fifteen. 

An  astonishing  variety  of  rhomboids,  rectangles  and  triangles,  neatly 
and  accurately  drawn,  were  produced  with  modest  pride  by  their 
small  designers. 

This  sort  of  training,  accompanied  by  mechanical  drawing,  need  not 
take  up  a  large  amount  of  time  each  day ;  only  let  it  be  progressive 
and  constant,  so  that  the  pupil  when  he  comes  to  geometry  will  be 
supplied  with  material  for  thought,  since  he  is  already  familiar  with 
the  practical  side  of  that  which  he  now  deals  with  abstractly. 


The  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Ray,  of  Hyde  Park,  Illinois,  are 
preparing  a  memorial  volume  to  be  published  soon.  Readers  of  The 
Academy  know  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Ray,  and  this  book  is  only  a  fitting 
tribute  to  his  merit  and  his  work.  The  price  of  the  volume  will  be 
$1.50,  and  orders  should  be  sent  in  advance  of  its  publication  to  Mr. 
H.  W.  Thurston,  Principal  of  High  School,  La  Grange,  Illinois. 


ECOLE  ALSACJENNE,  PARIS. 


W.    L.    MONTAGUE,   AMHERST  COLLEGE. 

During  a  recent  sojourn  of  several  months  in  Paris,  I  was  introduced 
by  a  friend  to  Mr.  F.  Rieder,  the  Director  of  the  Alsacian  school.  He 
received  me  very  courteously  and  invited  me  to  visit  the  school  and 
witness  the  examinations.  1  gladly  accepted  his  kind  invitation,  met 
several  of  the  professors,  saw  the  pupils  in  the  class-rooms,  at  their 
studies  and  examinations,  in  the  gymnasium  and  at  recreation,  and 
thus  became  acquainted  with  the  histor}'  and  work  of  the  institution. 

This  school  does  not  belong  to  the  University  of  France,  but  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  private  schools  in  the  country.  It  has 
borne  a  prominent  part  in  bringing  alxjut  the  reforms  in  education 
which  have  been  accomplished  during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
These  reforms  arose  from  dissatisfaction  witli  the  management  of  the 
slate  and  communal  colleges,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  severity  of 
the  regulations  governing  the  '"ititerncs,'  or  boarding  scholars,  and  the 
narrow  programme  of  studies  based  on  the  old  traditions  respecting 
Latin  and  Greek.  The  state  was  content  with  following  the  beaten 
tiack.  Teaching  was  summed  up  in  the  almost  exclusive  study  of  the 
ancients.  "The  dead  were  presiding  over  the  intellectual  culture  of 
the  living.'*  Some  minds,  aware  of  the  wonderful  progress  that  had  been 
made  in  every  sphere  of  human  activity  and  thought,  proposed  a  modi- 
tication  of  the  course  which  should  render  it  more  interesting  and 
efficient.  They  desired  to  combine  with  the  classical  course  and  its 
mental  gymnastics,  the  thorough  tcacliing  of  the  living  languages  which 
should  contribute  both  to  general  culture  and  to  more  practical  results. 
In  place  of  the  gloomy  dormitories  and  annoying  surveillance  of 
masters  and  unsympathetic  teachers,  they  would  substitute  a  sort  of 
family  life,  with  the  most  cordial  relations  between  teachers  and  pupils. 
These  views  were  warmly  advocated  by  competent  teachers,  by  mem- 
bers of  the  University,  and  by  officers  of  the  government. 

The  Ecok  Aisacunne  was  founded  in  1873  by  men  who  were  in 
sympathy  with  these  views.  They  were  heads  of  families,  scholars  and 
business  men,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  originally  from  Alsace.  They 
formed  a  business  corporation  in  1874,  under  the  direction  of  a  Council 
of  Administration  and  a  Committee  on  Studies,  composed  of  eminent 
men  of  high  culture  and  progressive  views. 
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Since  1881  the  school  has  occupied  a  fine  situation  in  one  of  the 
most  airy  and  healthful  sections  of  the  city,  near  the  gardens  of  the 
Luxembourg.  The  buildings  occupy  the  space  between  two  parallel 
streets,  and  include  two  large  gardens  and  three  courts  planted  with 
trees,  which  give  to  the  place  a  rural  aspect.  The  class-rooms  are 
large,  high,  well  ventilated,  and  arranged  on  hygienic  principles 
according  to  the  most  approved  theories  of  modern  science. 

Most  of  the  246  pupils  are  "externes"  or  day  scholars,  but  some  are 
admitted  as  boarders  in  the  family  of  the  Director,  or  of  some  of  the 
professors  who  lodge  in  the  building,  or  in  houses  adjoining,  which 
also  have  attractive  gardens.  The  policy  of  the  Director  was  to  sub- 
stitute, as  far  as  possible,  the  comforts  of  family  life  in  place  of  the 
hardships  of  the  boarding  school  as  they  were  then  experienced  in  most 
of  the  educational  institutions  in  France. 

The  work  of  the  school  begins  at  half  past  eight  in  the  morning  and 
closes  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  There  are  two  hours  of  inter- 
mission in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  for  recreation 
between  the  exercises  of  the  class-room. 

The  discipline  is  that  of  a  family  rather  than  of  a  college.  The 
pupils  work  with  their  teachers.  There  are  no  "  masters  "  to  watch 
their  studies,  no  privation  of  privilege,  no  offensive  tasks,  but  friendly 
counsel  by  the  professors,  warnings  from  the  Director,  and  "notes  "  of 
conduct.  The  sentiment  of  responsibihty  takes  the  place  of  the  rigid 
principle  of  absolute  authority. 

Examinations  occur  every  fortnight  and  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
latter  are  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the  Council,  the  Committee  on 
Studies,  the  parents  and  others  interested  in  the  methods  followed  in 
the  school.  At  the  end  of  each  term  the  pupils  are  classified  according 
to  their  notes  of  compositions,  examinations,  work  and  conduct.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  a  public  report  is  given  to  those  pupils  who  have 
obtained  in  the  final  classification  the  note  good  or  very  good. 

Every  week  there  is  an  excursion  of  one  of  the  sections  to  a  museum, 
the  Garden  of  Plants,  or  to  some  manufactory.  In  connection  with  it 
the  professor  gives  the  class  an  object-lesson  of  which  the  pupils  must 
write  a  report. 

Special  attention  is  also  paid  to  physical  exercise  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  body.  The  school  has  a  large  gymnasium, 
amply  furnished,  in  which  all  the  pupils  receive  special  instruction  from 
able  and  devoted  professors.  These  pupils  formed,  under  the  honorary 
presidency  of  the   Director,  the  first  Athletic   Association   that  was 
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organized  among  the  schools  of  Paris.  They  have  since  competed 
successfully  in  various  games  with  other  associations.  The  founders  of 
this  school  merit  high  honor  for  their  advanced  position  in  regard  to 
physical  education.  It  was  a  fundamental  principle  with  them  that  the 
promotion  of  health  and  the  strengthening  of  the  powers  of  the  body 
should  be  assured  at  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  care  as  the 
development  of  the  mind. 

Boys  are  received  into  the  "  infantine  "  or  tenth  class  at  the  age  of 
six  or  seven  years,  and  may  be  prepared  for  the  baccalaureate  at  seven- 
teen or  eighteen.  The  school  is  conducted  in  three  sections  called  the 
Elementary,  Classical,  and  French  Scientific  section.  No  more  than 
twenty-eight  can  be  admitted  to  any  class,  in  order  that  the  professors 
may  exert  a  personal  influence  upon  each  pupil,  and  that  the  teaching 
may  be  given  with  tlie  highest  efificiency. 

The  classes  tenth  to  the  sixth  are  included  in  the  elementary  section. 
The  aim  of  the  teaching  during  this  period  is  to  interest  the  pupils  in 
objocls  and  their  relations,  rather  than  in  words  and  grammatical  forms, 
to  lead  them  to  see  and  to  observe,  by  awakening  a  spirit  of  attention 
and  scientific  curiosity.  The  teaching  is  mostly  oral,  but  written  exer- 
cises also  have  their  appropriate  place.  On  the  programme  of  studies 
French  receives  an  average  of  nine  and  two-fifths  hours  per  week  through 
the  five  years.  Next  in  importance  is  the  German  (or  English)  which 
has  four  hours  each  week.  Latin  begbs  in  tlie  fifth  year  (sixth  class) 
with  seven  hours  a  week.  Exercises  in  numbers  are  given  three  hours 
a  week,  excursions  and  gymnastics  five  hours,  and  from  one  to  two 
hours  each  are  assigned  to  history,  geography,  writing,  object  lessons, 
singing  and  drawing. 

After  the  sixth  class  die  pupil  can  choose  between  the  other 
two  sections  \  —  the  classical,  leading  to  the  degree  of  *'  Bachelicr  ts 
Lettrcs "  in  six  years,  or  the  scientific,  leading  with  a  course  in  Latin 
and  elementary  mathematics  to  the  degree  of  ^'  Bachclur  is  Sciences  " 
in  five  years,  or  without  the  Latin  to  a  diploma  for  special  secondary 
teaching. 

On  the  programme  for  the  classical  section  the  French  continues  five 
years  with  an  average  of  four  and  one-fifth  hours  per  week,  Latin  has 
six  and  two-fifths  hours  a  week  during  the  six  years,  Greek  four  hours, 
German  and  history  two  hours  each,  mathematics  two  and  one-lhird 
hours,  gymnastics,  and  military  exercises  and  excursions  seven  hours, 
and  from  one  to  two  hours  each  are  assigned  to  geography,  natural 
science,  physical  science  and  drawing. 
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On  the  programme  for  the  scientific  section  there  is  less  Latin  and 
no  Greek,  but  more  time  is  given  to  French,  German  and  mathe- 
matics. 

This  course  of  study,  particularly  in  the  elementary  and  classical 
sections,  corresponds  very  nearly  to  that  of  the  programme  recently 
prescribed  by  the  government  for  the  Lycies  and  communal  colleges. 
The  principal  aim  in  the  entire  course  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
French.  It  is  taught  by  the  reading  and  detailed  explanation  of 
authors,  by  recitations  of  choice  selections  with  special  attention  to 
elocution,   by  the  study  of  grammar  and  by  compositions. 

In  the  examinations  which  I  witnessed  the  questions  were  comprehen- 
sive and  critical,  relating  to  grammar,  logical  analysis,  etymology,  syno- 
nymes,  history,  the  style  and  sentiment  of  the  author.  The  pupil  was 
required  to  give  a  reason  for  his  opinion  and  state  why  a  line  or  passage 
was  admired  and  wherein  consisted  its  beauty  or  force.  The  replies  often 
indicated  thoroughness  in  the  previous  training.  The  recitations  of 
selections  from  poetry  and  prose  were  given  with  earnestness  and 
expression. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  German  language.  Pupils  are 
taught  to  read,  write  and  speak  it,  and  that  language  is  chiefly  used  in 
giving  the  instruction  in  the  class-room.  The  teaching  is  made  partic- 
ularly practical  in  the  elementary  section  by  means  of  object-lessons 
and  familiar  conversations,  while  precision  is  required  in  the  knowl- 
edge and  use  of  grammatical  forms.  In  the  later  course  this 
knowledge  is  perfected  by  more  critical  study,  by  reading,  conversation 
and  composition. 

Latin  and  Greek  are  taught  with  the  particular  aim  of  reading 
authors  and  becoming  familiar  with  the  language  and  style  of  each. 
Choice  selections  are  critically  analyzed  and  committed  to  memory. 
Grammar  is  not  neglected,  but  its  rules  are  simplified  and  carefully 
learned.  Translations  with  oral  and  written  exercises  are  also 
required. 

The  mathematics,  physical  and  natural  sciences  hold  a  very  promi- 
nent place  in  this  school.  The  scientific  halls,  the  chemical  laboratory, 
and  cabinets  of  natural  history  are  large,  amply  furnished  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  give  abundant  opportunity  for  practical  work. 

The  high  value  and  success  of  the  teaching  is  well  indicated  by  the 
fact  that,  while  only  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  candidates  for  the 
baccalaureate  from  all  other  schools  are  received  at  the  Sorbonne, 
the  proportion  of  pupils  received  from  tYiQ  Ecoie  Alsacienne  has  reached 
the  remarkable  figure  of  ninety  per  cent. 
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The  originality  and  enterprise  of  this  school  in  promoting  reform  in 
education,  in  methods,  discipline,  and  physical  culture,  early  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  government,  and  many  of  its  methods  and  improve- 
ments have  been  adopted  in  the  schools  of  the  state.  Its  exhibit  at  the 
last  Exposition  was  full  and  admirably  arranged,  and  was  awarded  one 
of  the  highest  honors. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  COLLEGE  FRATERNITIES. 


ALV.VN  r.  SANBORN,  MARLBORO,  MASS. 

Some  time  since  I  received  a  copy  of  the  Christian  Cynosure^  a 
Chicago  paper,  whose  object  is  declared  to  be  *'  to  expose,  withstand 
and  remove  secret  societies,  free-masonry  in  particular,  and  other 
anti-Christian  movements,  in  order  to  save  the  churches  of  Christ 
from  being  depraved,  to  redeem  the  administration  of  justice  from  pre- 
version  and  our  Republican  government  from  corruption."  It  carries 
its  war  even  into  the  camp  of  our  college  Greek-letter  fraternities.  If 
the  people  of  the  country  are  as  ignorant  as  the  editors  of  the  Christian 
Cynosure  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  college  fraternities,  it 
is  high  lime  some  one  pointed  out  at  least  the  most  important  of  them. 
Young  men  intending  to  take  a  college  course  should  have  some  idea 
of  this  very  important  element  of  college  life. 

To  begin  with,  just  a  word  about  this  terrible  bugbear  of  secrecy 
that  frightens  so  many.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  very  first  condi- 
tion of  fratemitj'-cxistence  in  most  of  the  colleges,  that  the  facult}'  be 
allowed  free  access  to  the  Constitution.  The  much  abused  secrecy  is 
simply  ihe  secrecy  of  the  home.  Or,  better,  it  is  the  secrecy  of  the 
man  of  business  who  does  not  think  it  best  to  publish  to  the  world 
his  every  move;  thai  is,  it  is  the  secret  of  success,  the  wise  conserva- 
tism essential  to  '*  good  luck."  No  one  needs  to  be  disturbed  for  an 
instant  by  the  secrets  of  the  college  fraternities. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  college  curriculum  to  attend  to  the  student's 
intellectual  development,  but  there  are  many  things  in  this  line  which 
every  college  is  too  poor  or  too  indifferent  to  do  satisfactorily. 
Perhaps  Uterary  and  elocutionary  training  are  as  apt  to  be  neglected 
as  anything,  and  these  are  often  scrupulously  attended  to  by  the  chap* 
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ters.  In  the  chapter  hall  the  student  gets  the  benefit  of  a  criticism 
always  friendly  but  at  the  same  time  candid  and  severe.  All  the  fra- 
ternities do  not  hold  weekly  literary  meetings,  but  all  do  supplement 
to  a  certain  extent  the  college  curriculum,  and  to  this  fact  the  faculty 
are  always  willing  to  bear  testimony.  Yet  this  least  important  ele- 
ment varies  so  much  in  different  fraternities,  and  even  in  different 
chapters  of  the  same  fraternity,  that  general  conclusions  are  liable  to 
error.  Still,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  intellectual  help  is  always 
something. 

Far  more  important  than  intellectual  training  is  moral  training,  and 
it  is  along  this  line  that  we  hear  imputations  most  frequently  cast  upon 
the  secret  fraternities,  to  the  effect  that  they  are  "  temptations  to  vice," 
"  bumming  chibs,"  and  the  like.  They  will  almost  of  necessity  be  bum- 
ming clubs  if  they  exist  under  the  ban  of  the  faculty.  Ex-President 
Andrew  D.  White  of  Cornell,  a  deep  student  and  eminent  educator, 
says,  "  The  fundamental  fact  upon  which  all  such  associations  rest  is  one 
which  you  have  doubtless  heard  of  before ;  namely,  that '  man  is  a  social 
being.'  Bring  together  a  thousand  students,  or  a  hundred,  or  even 
a  score,  and  they  will  begin  to  arrange  themselves  in  clubs  or  cliques. 
Social  clubs,  literary  clubs,  athletic  clubs  will  be  formed  at  once, 
shooting  out  from  and  grouping  themselves  around  various  centres  like 
crystals  about  a  nucleus.  College  disciplinarians  may  lament  this ; 
they  may  regret  that  all  the  students  will  not  simply  oscillate  between 
their  study  rooms  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  chapel  and  lecture-room  on 
the  other.  But  human  nature  is  too  strong.  These  associations  will  be 
formed  —  they  are  inevitable.  Now  1  maintain  the  American  college 
fraternities  are  by  far  the  best  result  of  this  spirit  yet  reached, —  they 
reduce  the  evils  arising  out  of  these  inevitable  associations  to  a  mini- 
mum." 

This  tendency  to  fall  into  sets  is  just  as  natural,  just  as  healthy  and 
just  as  necessary  to  the  highest  development  of  the  student,  as  is  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  society  in  general  to  fall  into  families ;  but  this 
inevitable  tendency  must  in  both  cases  be  properly  directed.  Let  the 
.  fraternity  once  be  recognized  by  a  college  as  a  legitimate  and  beneficent 
institution,  and  above  all  give  it  a  permanent  home,  and  the  fraternity 
becomes  one  of  the  surest  guarantees  for  the  development  of  a  high 
manhood  in  that  college.  There  is  value  in  the  discipline  of  responsi- 
bility—  a  double  responsibility —  to  the  college,  and  to  its  own  alumni- 
brothers  whose  generosity  has  perhaps  provided  it  with  a  house. 


Upon  tliis  point  of  the  societ}-  house  we  have  some  peculiarly  valuable 
testimony.  Ex- President  White  says  :  "  Place  twenty  or  thirt)'  students 
in  the  ordinary  college  dormitory,  and  there  will  be  carelessness, 
destruction  of  property,  confusion  and  uproar.  Place  the  same  number 
of  men  belonging  to  any  fraternity  which  has  a  character  to  maintain, 
in  a  chapter-house  bearing  the  emblems  of  their  fraternity,  and  the 
point  of  honor  is  changed.  The  house  will  be  well  kept  and  will  be 
quiet.  The  reason  is  simple.  These  young  men  have  been  brought 
into  a  sense  of  proprietorship,  into  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  property  and  for  its  reputation."  At  Amherst 
College  all  the  eight  societies  have  homes.  Prof.  Tyler,  who  has  seen 
their  development  in  the  college  for  half  a  century  says  :  "  These  houses 
arc  homes,  for  graduates  as  well  as  undergraduate  meml^ers,  which  they 
take  pride  in  keeping  in  order  and  beauty,  just  the  antipodes  of  the 
tyi>ical  den  of  the  students  of  olden  times  ;  homes  which  welcome  back 
the  older  brothers  when  they  return,  exert  the  cultivating,  civilizing  and 
refining  influence  of  a  home  on  the  younger  brothers;  and  not  only 
homes,  but  schools  of  learning  and  art  and  good  manners,  good  tastes 
and  good  influences  which  reach  many  individuals  who  could  not 
be  reached  in  any  other  way,  and  help  to  maintain  good  order  and 
good  government  in  the  college."  President  Seelye  said  in  one  of 
his  recent  annual  reports  to  the  alumni :  "The  society  houses  present 
in  all  respects  a  desirable  feature  in  our  college  life.  They  are  well 
managed.  The  students  who  occupy  them  are  careful  and  orderly. 
No  houses  in  the  village  are  more  attractive,  and  no  households  con- 
ducted with  more  propriety.  The  general  tone  of  the  College  is  such 
that  any  society  which  should  tolerate  disorderly  or  demoralizing  ways 
would  lose  not  only  its  good  name,  but  its  position  and  power  iu  the 
College.  So  long  as  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  College  is  what  it  is, 
the  healthy  rivalry  for  college  influence  will  require  every  society  to  be 
on  the  side  of  good  order.  If  any  member  of  a  society  has  bad  habits, 
his  society,  instead  of  favoring  these,  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the 
strongest  agencies  in  their  removal.  We  find,  therefore,  that  the 
actual  influence  of  the  societies  is  salutary.  Once  again  Ex-President 
While  lends  the  weight  of  his  iniiuence  to  the  side  of  the  societies. 
"The  usual  chapter  organization,"  he  says,  *' establishes  a  sort  of 
solidarity  between  twenty  or  tliirty  members.  All  are  to  a  certain 
extent  responsible  for  each  and  each  for  all,  I  know  that  other  college 
officers  as  well  as  myself  have  availed  themselves  of  this  relation  fq 
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the  good  of  all  concerned.  More  than  once,  when  some  member  of  a 
fraternity  has  been  careless  in  conduct  or  study,  I  have  sent  for  some 
senior  members  of  his  chapter,  discussed  the  matter  confidentially 
with  them,  and  insisted  that  the  chapter  must  exercise  an  influence 
for  good  upon  the  delinquent.  And  I  have  frequently  seen  this  ex- 
pedient successful  when  others  have  failed.  Senior  members  of  various 
fraternities  have  frequently  thus  devoted  themselves  to  their  younger 
brethren  in  a  way  which  would  do  honor  to  a  brother  laboring  for  a 
brother.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  within  my  knowledge  that  a  con" 
siderable  number  of  young  men  have  thus  been  rescued  from  courses 
which  might  have  brought  them  and  their  families  great  sorrow. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  tributes  ever  paid  to  any  organization  was 
spoken  by  Rev.  Emory  J.  Haynes  in  Tremont  Temple  not  many  years 
ago,  when  he  said,  "I  pay  a  debt  of  gratitude  to-day.  Years  ago,  I 
came  from  Vermont ,  a  mere  youth ,  to  a  strange  city  for  my  college 
course.  I  was  far  from  home.  I  was  suddenly  exposed  to  all  the  evil 
lures  that  a  city  life  can  throw  in  the  face  of  young  men.  I  was  admit- . 
ted  to  the  secret  honors  of  a  college  fraternity.  To-day  before  three 
thousand  of  my  dear  church  congregation,  I  seek  to  repay  those  honors 
by  grateful  words,  stoutly  spoken.  That  brotherhood  inspired  me  ; 
they  rebuked  me  when  I  did  ill ;  they  rejoiced  with  me  when  I  did 
well.  They  did  their  best  to  make  something  out  of  poor  me.  Their 
four  walls  were  a  foster-home  to  me.  When  I  was  sick,  they  watched 
with  me.  With  Christ-like  tenderness  they  bent  over  me  and  saved 
my  life.  Therefore,  as  long  as  I  live  and  whenever  I  may  meet  any  of 
the  wearers  of  that  precious  token,  I  will  demean  myself  like  a  brother. 
I  unhesitatingly  assert,  and  calmly,  too,  that  I  owe  as  much  to  that 
fraternity  as  to  the  college  itself.  If  my  son  ever  goes  to  college,  I  will 
select  for  him  an  institution  well  armed  with  secret  societies  of  the 
right  sort,  for  such  colleges  are  safer  than  those  which  without  them 
leave  the  boy  to  the  streets  or  unguarded  social  recreations  upon  his 
evenings  out.  I  am  sorry  for  the  college  that  has  made  the  grave 
mistake  of  suppressing  them." 

Enough  has  been  quoted  from  these  men  who  know,  and  whose 
enthusiasm  and  love  lead  them  to  express  their  knowledge,  to  set  all 
doubt  at  rest  as  regards  the  influence  of  the  chapter  upon  the  student 
morale  in  the  societies  that  "  have  a  reputation  to  sustain,"  But  aay- 
one  who  has  lived  in  a  chapter-home  does  not  need  to  appeal  to  the 
words  of  great  men.     He  himself  has  seen  equally  beautiful  examples 
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of  this  '* exhorting  one  another"  and  "bearing one  another's  burdens." 
I  shall  never  forget  the  intense  earnestness  with  which  a  poor,  weak 
brother  in  my  own  society  said  :  **  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  boys,  if  I  ever 
do  amount  to  anything,  I  shall  owe  it  all  to  you,"  And  well  he  might 
say  so,  for  we  had  borne  much  and  labored  with  him  unceasingly, 
because  we  loved  him  as  a  brother.  That  man  holds  to-day  a  fine  posi- 
tion and  fills  it  well.  Suppose  that  now  and  then  a  chapter  is  found 
that  conducts  itself  disgracefully.  The  system  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned on  a  single  case.  On  that  principle  all  institutions  would  be 
driven  to  the  wall.  The  true  reason  why  the  fraternity  system  does 
and  will  prevail,  the  reason  why  it  has  come  to  stay,  is  because  its 
foundation  is  sound  and  true,  whatever  abuses  may  sometimes  appear, 
and  that  foundation  is  friendship.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  a  very  busy 
man,  said  not  long  ago  :  "  Fraternity  is  needed  in  these  days  of  selfish 
isolation.  In  business,  friendship  is  impossible ;  in  the  professions,  it  is 
a  lost  art.  It  is  hardly  possible  in  our  civilization  for  a  friendship  to 
be  formed  after  forty  years  of  life  has  passed.  Only  in  youth  are  the 
warm  friendships  formed  that  never  die.  Between  the  walls  of  the  chap- 
ter-house these  friendships  thrive.  There  the  modest,  sensitive  mind 
unfolds  beneath  its  magic  influence."  Before  I  left  college,  I  asked 
an  alumnus  brother  of  a  few  years*  standing,  if  he  found  pleasant  friends 

I  in  the  South,  where  he  was  stationed.  "  No,"  he  said,  and  there  was 
a  deal  of  sadness  in  his  tone  ;  "no,  I  have  very  pleasant  acquaintances, 
but  I  don't  make  friends  any  more."  I  could  not  understand  it  then ; 
I  do  now,  and  so  does  nearly  e\'ery  man  who  is  a  wanderer  from  the 
walls  of  his  chapter-home. 

That  is  always  a  home  for  us,  there  we  always  find  a  welcome. 
Valuable  as  are  the  intellectual  and  moral  training  to  be  received  from 
four  years  of  chapter  life,  to  speak  of  them  seems  like  holding  out 
financial  inducements  to  candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry.  The 
friendship  within  the  chapter-home  is  the  great  and  abiding  blessing. 
To  it  the  member  of  the  secret  fraternity  owes  a  debt  which  he  can_ 
never  repay. 


HOW  TO    USE  NEWSPAPERS  IN  SCHOOLS. 

ADA  J.  TODD,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

A  MAN  reads  his  morning  newspaper  as  regularly  at  8.30  a.  m.  as  he 
takes  his  beefsteak  and  coffee  at  8.00,  and  would  feel  almost  as  much 
at  a  loss  without  the  one  as  without  the  other.  The  kind  of  paper  he 
reads  depends  largely  on  his  mental  cultivation,  and  this  choice  in 
turn  encourages  either  the  production  of  first  class  journalistic  work  or 
the  sensational  rubbish  which  so  largely  supplies  the  reading  public 
and  causes  the  better  thinking  to  deplore  the  "decline  of  journalism." 
How  would  it  do  to  attend  to  mental  cultivation  in  the  line  of 
newspapers  while  the  boys  and  girls  are  forming  a  reading  habit,  and 
reform  journalism  by  producing  a  demand  for  something  better? 

"That  is  right,"  says  the  editor  of  The  Academy,  "but  can  you 
tell  us  how  to  do  it  ?  " 

According  to  various  complainants  the  drawbacks  are,  first,  lack  of 
time,  which  is  an  important  consideration  where  curricula  are  so 
crowded  as  ours  now  are,  second,  lack  of  material,  that  is,  newspapers, 
third,  lack  of  interest. 

Perhaps  these  can  be  best  removed  by  submitting  a  plan  for  some 
definite  school,  say  a  city  high  school  of  300  pupils,  which  could  be 
easily  modified  to  suit  any  High  School  or  Academy.  It  would 
necessarily  be  more  changed  for  a  Grammar  School,  but  would  not  be 
less  important — rather  more  so;  for  most  of  our  coming  citizens  will 
never  see  the  interior  of  a  high  school,  sad  to  say,  and  yet  will  largely 
form  the  news-reading  element. 

In  this  high  school  two  terms  of  the  first  year  contain  English 
Composition  in  the  course  of  study.  Here  the  technique  of  a 
newspaper  is  learned  —  where  to  find  editorials,  foreign  and  domestic 
news,  book  reviews,  music  and  art  criticisms,  stock  reports  and 
market  quotations,  and  the  meaning  of  the  various  technical  terms 
used  in  each  is  explained.  A  student  becomes  conversant  with  a 
newspaper  only  by  practice,  therefore  a  portion  of  each  recitation  is 
used  first  in  explanations,  then  in  requiring  different  scholars  each  day 
to  take  part  in  reading  the  news.  This  is  useful  not  only  in  enabling 
them  to  find  any  kind  of  news  with  facility,  but  also  to  read  it  at 
sight  intelligently,  —  the  most  difficult,  most  neglected,  but  most  neces- 
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sary  feature  of  reading.  Just  here  some  one  will  say  "but  this  is  not 
English  Composition."  Perhaps  not  j  and  yet  this  class,  after  learning 
the  dillferent  news  departments,  is  expected  not  only  to  find  tliem,  but 
to  make  them,  that  is,  to  make  reports  intelligibly  and  to  put  news 
items  in  the  right  place.  How  could  they  do  this,  if  they  never  saw  a 
paper?  Nine-tenths  of  these  scholars  will  write  English  only  in  letters 
and  newspaper  communications.  They  should  be  taught  how  to  do 
this. 

As  to  material,  the  class-room  should  be  furnished  with  as  many 
newspapers  as  possible,  but  two  will  answer,  the  best  representatives  of 
each  political  party.  More  would  be  belter  to  familiarixe  scholars 
with  different  methods  of  arrangement,  but  the  same  object  could  be 
accomplished  by  changing  them  once  a  month.  Local  papers  will 
sometimes  gladly  furnish  a  copy  gratuitously. 

In  this  way,  when  the  second  year  is  reached  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  newspapers  and  how  to  read  them  is  obtained,  so  that  it  can  be 
used  in  the  composition  work  of  the  year  in  something  like  the 
following  way.  One  hour  weekly  is  set  apart  for  public  rhetorical 
exercises.  Each  room  seats  fifty  pupils,  and  each  scholar  must  have  a 
wTitten  exercise  prepared  once  in  three  weeks,  making  seventeen  at  a 
time  under  the  charge  of  the  teacher  of  the  room,  who  receives  the 
work  before  the  hour  for  reading  it  and  inspects  it  with  regard  to  its 
propriety,  but  does  not  correct  it  until  after  delivery.  Of  the  seven- 
teen, she  assigns  two  to  report  the  art  news  of  the  week,  including 
drama  and  music,  two,  the  books  and  magazines,  two,  foreign  news* 
two,  domestic  news  at  large,  two.  local,  and  the  others  she  asks  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  the  places  brought  into  prominence  by  the  week's 
news  and  the  history  recalled.  Usually  only  one  of  each  committee  is 
called  upon  ;  the  other  must  be  ready  to  substantiate,  correct  or  add 
facts.  The  thirty  pupils  who  arc  not  in  the  working  section  are 
furnished  with  pad  and  pencil,  and  write  criticisms  on  the  reports 
given,  which  are  handed  to  the  teacher  and  reviewed  with  the  rest 
One  is  selected  for  public  reading  at  the  next  week's  exercise.  This 
teaches  them  how  to  do  good  impromptu  work,  insures  their 
personal  attention  to  the  newspapers  through  the  week,  and  also  their 
better  attention  at  the  time  to  the  work  done  by  their  classmates. 
This  is  the  regular  work  of  the  class,  but  it  is  varied  occasionally  to 
preserve  it  from  monotony  by  keeping  birthday  celebrations  and  such 
other  changes  as  the  teacher  may  desire.     Newspapers  can  be  easily 
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furnished  this  class,  as  they  do  not  need  them  while  fresh  and  can  take 
those  used  by  the  first-year  class. 

In  the  junior  year  the  use  of  the  newspapers  is  continued  in  this 
way :  having  formed  the  habit  of  reading  and  collating  news,  and 
having  studied  Rhetoric,  scholars  are  now  expected  to  exercise  both 
destructive  and  constructive  criticism  in  their  weekly  work  in  English 
composition.  Important  subjects  under  public  consideration  are 
assigned  for  discussion,  and  lively  debates  often  ensue.  They  are 
taught  to  look  on  all  sides  of  a  question,  and  from  all  points  of  view. 
Scholars  with  particular  tendencies  are  led  to  investigate  in  directions 
where  such  tendencies  will  be  corrected.  They  are  asked  to  put 
themselves  in  others'  places ;  for  instance,  in  discussing  the  great 
''strike"  of  the  Central  Road,  the  son  of  a  capitalist  could  be 
appointed  to  defend  the  employes,  and  the  son  of  a  working-man 
could  take  the  part  of  the  road ;  and  all  the  others  would  be  expected 
to  study  the  situation  so  as  to  express,  and  defend  if  need  be,  an 
opinion  one  way  or  the  other. 

It  is  surprising,  in  the  first  use  of  papers  in  this  way,  to  find  how 
much  geography,  history,  political  economy,  civil  government,  morals, 
literature,  and  almost  every  art  and  science  is  involved  in  a  critical 
reading  of  our  best  journals.  This  kind  of  rhetorical  work  figures 
largely  though  not  exclusively  in  the  two  upper  classes  of  our  schools, 
and  at  its  close  there  are  few  pupils  who  cannot  form  an  intelligent 
opinion,  and  a  just  one,  of  the  questions  of  the  day.  For  these 
classes,  the  papers  and  magazines,  as  many  as  can  be  procured,  are 
kept  in  the  library,  to  which  both  classes  have  free  access ;  but  they 
read  the  news  mostly  at  home  and  in  the  public  reading-rooms  of  the 
city. 

Are  the  objections  answered  ?  Time  :  no  more  is  taken  than  before 
the  newspaper  was  introduced.  Material :  cost  need  not  exceed  fifty 
dollars  a  year.  If  this  cannot  be  obtained,  get  the  cast-off  papers  a 
few  days  old  that  any  one  will  give  away.  Interest :  this  depends  on 
the  tact  and  ability  of  the  teacher,  and  if  he  has  none  he  will  fail  here 
as  everywhere  else. 
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White's  Grammar  School  Texts. Vir^d  Aeneid,     By  John  T.  White.  D.D. 

Oxon.  London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  12  vols,  with  vocabularies,  square 
16  mo.,  various  dates  after  1877. 

VirgiVs  Aenfistrtxvtstirt.  Von  Aloys  Blumauer.  Mtt  eincr  Einleiiung  iibcr  die 
Parodie  und  die  Parodisten  und  mit  Anmcrkangen  herausgcgcbcn  von  Eduard 
Grisebach.     Leipzig:  F.  A.  Brockhaus.     1S72.     xxvi,  200  pp.  Svo. 

University  Edition. A  free  and  indepeudeiit  translation  of  the  First  and  Fcmrih 

Books  flf  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil:  in  hexameter  and  pentameter,  with  illustrations  by 
Thomas  Worth.  Designed  for  the  use  of  families,  schools,  and  colleges,  etc. 
Winstcd  Herald  Office,  Winsted,  Conn.     1S70.    za  pp.  8vo.  6pl. 

"  Let  us  consider,  too,  how  differently  young  and  old  are  affected 
by  the  words  of  some  classic  author,  such  as  Homer  or  Horace. 
Passages,  which  to  a  boy  are  but  rhetorical  commonplaces,  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  a  hundred  others  which  any  clever  writer  might 
supply,  which  he  gets  by  heart  and  thinks  very  fine,  and  imitates,  as  he 
thinks,  successfully,  in  his  own  flowing  versification,  at  length  come 
home  to  him,  when  long  years  have  passed,  and  he  has  had  experience 
of  life,  and  pierce  him,  as  if  he  had  never  before  known  them,  with 
their  sad  earnestness  and  vivid  exactness."  (Newman,  Grammar  of 
Assent^  chap.  iv.  §  2.)  Virgil  is  one  of  the  authors  of  whom  it  is  some- 
times said  that  a  great  amount  of  youthful  energy  is  spent  upon  him 
wHth  little  evident  return.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  it  surely  as  an 
argument  would  lose  much  of  its  force  if  the  old  school-boy  did,  now 
and  then,  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  classics  for  relaxation,  and  with 
pleasure.  There  are  some  that  do  this ;  but  the  proportion  is  doubt- 
less very  small.  It  was  told  as  a  rather  noteworthy  thing  ihal  a  certain 
gentleman,  then  a  candidate  for  mayor  of  his  city,  belonged  to  a  little 
club  that  regularly  read  together  from  the  Greek  authors.  Those  that 
remembered  this  circumstance  were  not  surprised  when,  a  little  while 
ago,  the  politician  became  college-president.  But  many  an  old  boy's 
remembrance  of  the  Aeneid^  though  as  he  looks  back  to  his  school  life 
it  may  seem  surroimded  as  it  were  with  a  golden,  amber  light,  when  he 
recalls  the  toil  —  the  big  lexicon,  laboriously  thumbed,  the  continual 
consultation  of  notes — ^be  finds  that  his  Latin  lesson  is  much  like  the 
insect  encompassed  in  the  jewel.  It  is  really  of  repulsive  shape,  and 
the  casual  recollection  of  it  gives  him  pleasure  now,  only  because  it 
is  so  imbedded   in  what  seems  to  him  his  golden  age  of   boyhood. 
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Doubtless  the  big  lexicon  and  the  notes  would  be  as  much  of  a  weari- 
ness to-day ;  but  it  is  very  little  physical  labor  to  use  the  little  books 
edited  by  Dr.  White.  They  are  of  convenient  size  to  drop  into  the 
pocket  and  take  to  the  park  or  to  the  river  side ;  the  heaviest  weighs 
but  a  few  ounces ;  as  the  reader  holds  it,  a  special  vocabulary  is  in  his 
hand,  and  whenever  he  is  in  a  quandary  over  a  quantity  or  a  meaning 
a  glance  at  this  same  vocabulary  is  likely  to  show  some  special  refer- 
ence 10  the  very  line  under  consideration,  and  thus  he  finds  his  notes 
without  a  separate  searching  for  them.  While  there  is  at  least  one 
other  English  edition  of  the  Aeneid  that  by  its  twelve  little  volumes 
suggests  to  the  student  divide  et  impera^  this  seems  to  be  the  only  one 
that  has  found  its  way  to  the  book-stalls  of  the  United  States. 

But  even  if  he  may  read  his  Virgil  with  the  least  possible  physical 
effort,  what  shall  lead  him  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  his  old-time 
task-master?  With  some,  the  appetite  comes  with  eating ;  with  others,  it 
may  be  stimulated  by  pungent  and  easily  assimilated  sauce.  A  success- 
ful travesty  of  an  author  may  act  in  the  latter  manner.  It  will  almost 
necessarily  bring  the  original  more  or  less  vividly  to  the  mind  once 
familiar  with  it,  or  perhaps  send  the  reader  to  searching  for  what  ground 
the  libel  has  in  the  real  work.  Of  course,  there  is  the  objection  that 
travesty  seems  to  tend  to  destroy  one's  reverence  for  the  truly  noble 
that  is  burlesqued  along  with  that  ultra-heroic  which  rings  a  bit  absurd 
in  our  day ;  and  again  that  it  may  degenerate  into  coarseness.  In  the 
case  of  Virgil,  the  first  objection  holds  valid  before  such  as  the  legend- 
ary Saint  Kadoc  who,  that  the  heathen  sweet  singer  might  not  be 
debarred  forever  from  the  joys  of  Paradise,  remembered  him  daily  in 
his  prayers.  If  sometimes  this  German  version  uses  rather  coarser 
material  than  we  prefer,  it  also  remains  true  that  if  we  are  really  to  be 
squeamish  perhaps  we  will  not  read  the  Aeneid.  Again,  like  the 
overdose  that  the  stomach  rejects,  if  they  should  attempt  to  read  the 
travesty  continuously,  to  most  readers  it  would  become  insufferably 
stupid  long  before  the  end  of  the  nine  books ;  nor  would  they  grieve 
because  the  author  did  not  complete  this  work  before  his  death,  now 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  a  little  of  such  literature,  and  taken 
now  and  then,  that  is  likely  to  act  as  a  relish  with  the  ordinarily  appre- 
ciative reader  of  Virgil. 

The  Winsted  translation,  however,  is  not  so  long  but  that,  when  it 
first  appeared,  while  some  of  the  younger  of  the  old  boys  were  yet  in 
preparatory  school,  it  was  read  through  at  one  sitting,  and  it  can  have 
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lost  little  of  its  fascinating  power  in  these  twenty  years.  The  translator 
remarks  that  it  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  students  *•  without  the 
least  danger  of  its  being  used  as  a  pony."  Of  course  it  would  l>e  of 
no  interest  to  a  school-boy  until  he  had  read  the  four  books  in  the 
original ;  but,  after  that,  it  is  not  so  certain  that  a  study  of  it  and  its 
pictures  might  not  lead  him  to  find  more  real  life  in  the  Latin  than  he 
bad  found  before.  But  it  was  doubtless  for  the  old  boys  that  the  trans- 
lation was  made,  and  the  author  was  doubtless  in  earnest  behind  his 
mask  when  he  said  in  his  preface,  "And  may  the  perusal  of  these  pages 
incite  in  many  souls  such  a  desire  to  renew  and  extensively  cultivate 
his  charming  acquaintance,  that  they  shall  not  be  satisfied  until  they 
can  adopt  for  themselves  the  salutation  with  which  Dante  addressed  the 
same  old  Mantuan  Bard : 

"Glory  and  light  of  all  the  tuneful  train  ! 
May  it  avail  me,  that  I  long  with  zeal 
Have  sought  thy  volume,  and  with  love  immense 
Have  conned  it  o'er." 

E.  P.  K. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


AtuuHt  Romt from  the  Earliest  Times  d<non  io  4^6  A.  D.  By  Robert  F.  Pennell. 
Revised  Edition,  with  Plans  and  Colored  Maps.     Boston  :  Allyn  ^  Bacon.     tStjo. 

The  first  task  to  which  the  compiler  of  a  school  historj'  must  address 
himself  is  that  of  selecting  his  material  —  of  deter  nining  what  events 
are  to  be  discussed  at  length,  what  may  be  simply  touched  upon,  and 
what  others,  perhaps  not  unimportant,  must  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
In  this  task,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  one,  Prof.  Pennell  has  been  remark- 
ably successful.  He  seems  to  possess  an  unerring  instinct  for  the  really 
important  and  significant,  so  that  guided  by  him  the  student  follows  the 
true  march  of  history,  not  diverted,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  by  a 
thousand  meaningless  details  and  incidents.  The  result  is  that  we  have 
a  story  of  remarkable  unity  and  continuity,  not  interrupted  by  incident 
or  episode,  but  leaving  upon  the  mind  the  impression  of  a  connected, 
symmetrical  whole.  This  statement  applies  in  less  degree  to  the 
account  of  the  empire ;  but  one  may  well  doubt  whether  any  really 
systematic  and  satisfactory'  history  of  those  days  of  disintegration  is 
possible.  One  might  object,  too,  to  the  chapter  on  Latin  literature  as 
containing  a  mass  of  isolated,  undigested  details;  and  it  is  indeed  of 
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little  use  and  hardly  to  be  excused  even  on  the  plea  that  it  was  included 
for  convenience  of  reference. 

There  is  no  danger  that  Prof.  Pennell's  history  will  be  found  uninter- 
esting by  the  most  unwilling  student.  It  is  on  the  contrary  full 
of  interest.  Its  charm  lies  partly  in  the  directness  and  simplicity  of  the 
narrative,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  partly  in  the  ease  and  purity  of 
the  style,  which  is  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  young  students, 
and  partly  in  a  certain  snggestiveness,  which  is  one  of  the  best  features 
of  the  book.  The  author  does  not  seek  to  exhaust  each  subject,  —  to 
say  all  that  can  be  said,  —  to  explain  it  fully.  He  is  content  to  give  the 
key  to  the  situation  in  a  sentence  or  two,  and  leave  it  to  teacher  and 
pupils  to  follow  out  and  develop  this  suggestion.  An  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  this  most  happy  method  of  treatment  is  found  on  page  48,  in 
the  brief  statement  of  the  cause  of  enmity  between  Rome  and  Carthage. 
That  one  short  paragraph  cannot  but  start  a  wide-awake  pupil  on  lines 
of  thought  which  will  be  far  more  useful  to  him  than  any  amount  of 
explanation  in  the  book  or  from  the  lips  of  his  teacher. 

The  separation  of  historical  and  legendary  matters  is  good,  and, 
indeed,  necessary.  A  school-history  must  give  both,  and  a  blending  of 
them  in  one  chronological  whole  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Equally  well 
conceived  is  the  idea  of  adding  the  element  of  personal  interest  by 
inserting  in  the  proper  places  brief  biographies  of  great  Romans. 

Exception,  however,  must  be  taken  to  the  author's  presentation  of 
the  facts  in  several  instances.  Hamilcar's  real  motive  in  turning  his 
attention  to  Spain  after  the  first  Punic  War,  namely,  preparation  for  a 
second  struggle,  is  not  hinted  at,  and  one  feels  all  along  that  full  justice 
is  hardly  done  to  Hannibal's  brilliant  and  daring  genius.  One  could 
wish,  too,  that  the  lofty  statesmanship  which  characterized  most  of 
Gaius  Gracchus'  legislation  had  not  been  passed  over  so  lightly.  It  is 
certainly  an  unjust  reflection  on  Gaius'  patriotism  as  on  his  intelligence 
to  assert  (p.  97)  that  "  he  endeavored  to  admit  all  the  Italians  to  the 
privileges  of  Roman  citizenship,  as  a  means  of  increasing  his  popu- 
larity." And  on  page  115,  among  the  reforms  introduced  by  Sulla, 
the  increased  weight  in  legislation  granted  the  senate  should  not  be 
omitted.  In  the  account  of  the  events  which  culminated  in  the  triumph 
and  then  the  assassination  of  Caesar  the  author  is  betrayed  occasionally 
into  extreme  statements  which  are  hardly  justifiable  in  a  text-book. 

One  or  two  errors  have  crept  in  in  spite  of  the  careful  supervision  to 
which  the  book  has  evidently  been  subjected  in  passing  through  the 
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press.  On  page  i6,  eighth  line  from  ihe  top,  read  Serviiis  TuUius  for 
Tullus  Hostilius.  On  page  29,  eighth  line  from  the  top,  Sextius  is  to 
be  read  for  Sextus.  It  is  also  doubtless  by  an  oversight  that  Cicero  is 
made  to  rise  *' in  the  Senate"  (p.  131,  ninth  line  from  the  bottom) 
instead  of  in  the  Forum,  to  deliver  his  oration  reviewing  tlie  events  of 
his  consulship.  But  the  proof-readmg  has  been  excellent,  in  spite  of 
these  slips,  and  in  fact  the  mechanical  execution  is  in  every  respect 
above  criticism.  The  maps,  clear  and  easily  legible,  and  the  exhaustive 
index  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

But  these  are  details.  As  a  whole,  and  indeed  in  most  of  its  parts,  the 
book  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  It  shows  an  even  handed 
impartiality,  sound  scholarship,  keen  perception  and  remarkable  powers 
of  delineation.  It  is  a  text-book  of  very  high  grade  and  should  meet 
a  warm  and  wide  reception.  Walter  A.  Edwards. 

Decatur,  Illinois,  High  Schoou 


A  German  Reader  for  Beginners  in  School  or  CfilUge.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 
By  Edward  S.  Joynea,  M.  A.,  Professor  in  South  Carolina  University.  Editor  of 
Joynes-Meiaaner Gerrrjan  Grammar,  Classic  French  Plays, etc.  Boston:  Published 
by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     1S90. 

The  author  of  this  work,  like  the  late  Professor  Agassiz,  is  not  above 
being  known  as  a  teacher.  He  even  ventures  to  make  a  book  in 
which  apparently  he  is  thinking  more  of  the  teacher  and  the  learner 
than  of  the  philologians.  He  is  less  anxious  to  exhibit  his  attainments 
than  to  teach  the  subject.  And  the  result  is  that  he  has  made  a  book  I 
for  which  teachers  will  be  thankful.  It  is  not  a  literary  reader,  not  a 
book  of  gems,  and  it  does  not  claim  to  be  such.  It  is  a  nicely  adjusted 
tool  for  doing  a  certain  kind  of  work,  and  it  will  do  the  work  well.  If 
one  doesn't  want  to  do  that  kind  of  work  one  has  of  course  no  use  for 
the  tool. 

Professor  Joynes  in  his  preface  anticipates  and  disarms  criticism  by 
stating  definitely  what  he  proposes  to  do,  and  implies  at  least  his 
reasons  for  not  doing  something  else.  An  examination  of  his  work 
gives  assurance  that  he  has  succeeded.  There  is  a  field  for  just 
such  a  Reader,  and  teachers  are  to  be  congratulated  that  it  is  so  well 
occupied. 
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FRENCH  AND   GERMAN  AS  SUBSTITUTES  FOR 

GREEK* 


E.    G.    COY,    PHILLIPS   ACADEMY,   ANDOVER,    MASS. 

The  subject  matter  involved  in  the  theme  which  I  have  been  asked 
to  discuss,  may  be  treated  under  several  different  phases,  viz. :  whether 
advanced  French  should  be  provided  in  the  student's  preparation 
for  college  as  an  equivalent  for  advanced  Latin,  or  advanced  Greek,  or 
advanced  Mathematics,  as  the  candidate  may  elect ;  likewise,  whether 
advanced  German  should  be  so  provided ;  as  well  as  whether  the 
secondary  schools  should  not  feel  called  upon  to  undertake  advanced 
preparation  in  bo^ii  French  and  German,  as  possible  substitutes  for  any 
two  of  the  before-named  standard  requirements.  The  limits,  however, 
within  which  I  ought  to  confine  this  discussion,  so  far  as  my  own  paper 
is  concerned,  oblige  me  to  consider  but  a  single  phase  of  the  subject 
as  assigned.  Moreover,  I  am  not  sure  that  all  the  phases  which  I  have 
indicated,  could  be  adequately  treated  within  the  bounds  of  a  single 
discussion ;  the  substitution  of  one  language  for  another,  for  instance, 
would  be  discussed  on  very  different  grounds  from  those  which  would 
be  urged  in  favor  of  substituting  a  language-study  for  a  mathematical 

•  A  discussion  of  the  question  "  How  far  is  it  advisable  for  High  Schools  and 
Academies  to  undertake  the  advanced  requirements  in  French  and  German  as  a 
substitute  for  the  advanced  requirements  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics,  for 
admission  to  college?"    See  page  448. 
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requirement.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  the  present  paper  is  con-' 
cerned  with  the  single  substitution  of  German,  or  French,  instead  of 
Greek  —  a  phase  of  the  question  in  which  I  may  be  expected  to  have  a 
peculiar  interest.  And  my  interest  is  intensified  because  I  understand, 
and  shall  ihrou^diout  this  paper  assume,  that  the  substitution  to  be 
considered  involves,  and  is  meant  to  involve,  such  a  building  up  of  the 
requirements  in  modem  languages  as  to  make  them  possible  substitutes 
for  the  entire  Latin  or  Greek  now  required,  — so  far  as  equivalents  can 
be  agreed  upon  and  adjusted.* 

It  is  true  that  the  subject  in  question  concerns  both  high  schools 
and  academies  alike ;  yet  I  must  speak  for  the  most  part  from  the 
point  of  view  of  such  schools  as  the  academy  at  Andover  alone : 
(i)  because,  so  far  as  the  academies  and  high  schools  can  work 
within  and  along  the  same  lines,  considerations  which  are  applicable  to 
the  one  apply  equally  to  the  other;  (2)  because,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  important  resi^ects  in  which  the  academies  and  high 
schools  cannot  address  themselves  to  problems  in  education  with  equal 
facility  and  freedom.  The  high  school  is  in  a  special  and  peculiar 
sense  a  public  institution,  and  must  obey  the  public's  behest ;  but  the 
academy,  standing  as  it  does  on  its  endowment,  has  chartered  rights 
and  independence,  and  may  at  times  defy  popular  clamor,  if  the 
interests  of  education  seem  to  call  for  and  warrant  such  a  course. 
The  high  school  may  not  forget  that  it  is  the  public's  creature  and  must 
expect  to  be  the  public's  servant ;  the  academy,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
never  forget  that  to  be  the  public's  inspiration  is  its  high  calling,  to  be 
its  leader  is  its  inalienable  birthright. 

Without  further  preiiniinnrics,  1  will  now  ask  your  attention  to 
a  few  points  which  I  shall  urge  in  support  of  the  negative  of  the 
question.  For  I  believe  that  it  is  not  at  all  advisable  for  Phillips 
Academy,  for  example,  to  make  any  arrangements  designed  to  facilitate 
the  preparation  of  students  for  college  in  French  or  German  in  place 
of  Greek.     W^ith  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  making  French  or 

*  The  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  (his  paper,  has  suggested  to 
me  the  propriety  of  reminding  my  readers  that  the  question  which  I  have  consid- 
ered was  brought  over  from  a  previous  meeting  of  the  "  New  England  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools;"  and  that  my  understanding  of  the  subject 
is  warranted  by  the  paper  of  Mr.  John  Tetlow  at  the  third  annual  meeting,  and  by 
the  discussion  of  that  paper  (see  pp.  5.  7,  to,  15,  16,  46,  48,  49  ot  the  ofEcial  report). 
My  assumption  is  also  justified  by  the  official  report  of  the  "Conference  on  the 
Requirements  in  Modern  Languages"  which  was  appointed  to  consider  Mr.  Tet- 
low's  paper  (see  "  Comnntssion  of  Colleges,  etc.,"  tSSS-i&Sg,  pp.  25,30). 
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German  a  substitute  for  Greek  as  a  condition  of  admission  to  college, 
this  discussion  has  properly  nothing  whatever  to  do ;  it  concerns  the 
liberty  of  the  preparatory  schools  alone. 

I  trust  that  I  do  not  forget  that  in  advocating  the  opinions  which  I 
hold  I  am  speaking  to  many  whose  views  are  quite  at  variance  with  mine ; 
whom  I  can  by  no  means  hope  to  persuade.  Nevertheless,  I  am  led 
to  believe,  by  the  committee  who  have  asked  me  to  prepare  this  paper, 
that  a  discussion  of  the  subject  from  such  a  point  of  view  as  mine  is 
desired. 

Any  immediate  attempt  to  provide  for  the  substitution  of  German 
for  Greek,  by  including  the  advanced  requirement  in  German  within 
our  academy  programs  of  study,  I  should  consider  very  unadvisable  :  — 

I.  Because  it  would  be  decidedly  premature.  This  point,  fortunately, 
I  am  able  to  establish  by  what  must  certainly  be  considered  competent 
testimony.  For  in  the  "  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
New  England  Colleges  on  Admission  Examinations,"  the  executive 
committee  say,  p.  16,  that  "The  colleges  apparently  are  not  yet  in  entire 
agreement  as  to  purposes  of  the  requirements  [in  modern  languages]. 
No  clear  definition  of  these  purposes  has  yet  been  made  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all ;  the  proper  relation  of  these  requirements  to  the  other 
requirements  has  not  yet  been  definitely  established ;  and  the  position 
of  the  study  of  the  modern  languages  and  of  their  literatures  in  the  whole 
scheme  of  liberal  disciplinary  education  remains  to  be  determined." 
The  report  from  which  the  foregoing  is  quoted  is  signed  by  Pres. 
Capen  of  Tufts,  Prof.  Poland  of  Brown,  and  Prof.  Newton  of  Yale  ; 
and  I  am  informed  that  no  progress  has  been  made,  with  respect  to 
the  points  therein  referred  to,  since  the  same  was  issued  in  1889. 

If,  then,  the  question,  What  ought  to  be  the  nature  and  amount  of 
the  full  and  final  college  requirements  in  modern  languages,  is  thus 
unsettled,  it  is  my  opinion  that  preparatory  schools  are  not  only  not 
called  upon  to  assume  additional  responsibility  in  respect  to  providing 
the  instruction  called  for,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  called,  but  they 
may  very  properly  insist  on  being  excused  therefrom.  In  the  "  Official 
Report  of  the  Third  Annual  Meeting  "  of  this  Association,  Prof.  Fay 
of  Tufts  College  admitted  that  uniformity  in  the  college  requirements 
in  the  modern  languages  is  possible.  If,  then,  this  is  also  the  general 
sentiment  among  the  colleges,  —  and  why  should  it  not  be,  —  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  College  Commission  on  Admission  Examinations  will 
seriously  think  of  crowding  the  schools  further,  —  at  least,  until  they 
can  make  a  presentation  of  their  common  cause  which  shall  be  mutually 
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satisfactory  to  themselves.     Such  a  presentation,  I  need  not  add,  could 
hardly  fail  of  being  acceptable  to  the  preparatory  schools  also.* 

2.  The  substitution  of  modern  languages  for  Latin  and  Greek  need 
not  at  present  be  undertaken  by  the  schools,  because  it  is  not  yet  called 
/or  in  such  a  way  that  the  schools  need  feel  under  the  slightest  obliga- 
tion to  heed  it. 

In  the  report  of  the  dean  of  Harvard  College,  which  accompanies 
the  president's  report  for  1888-89,  P-  44 ?  '*  *s  stated  that  the  number 
of  candidates  who  omitted  Greek  at  the  entrance  examination  in  1888 
was  but  13  among  315  j  in  1889  this  number  was  but  24  among  327. 
I  am  sorr)'  that  1  cannot  give  also  the  number  for  this  year,  the  third 
year  since  this  option  was  first  offered.  Thai  these  figures  might  have 
their  full  significance,  however,  we  should  also  know  the  reasons  which 
led  these  37  young  men  to  make  their  preparation  for  college  different 
from  that  of  the  642  others  who  entered  with  them  :  whether  they  did 
so  for  instance  from  a  deliberate  preference ;  or  because  conscious  of 
positive  inaptitude  for  the  study  of  Latin  or  Greek ;  or  because  early 
disadvantages  had  interfered  with  the  study  of  Greek  at  the  proper  age 
for  it,  and  thus  crowded  it  out  of  their  course  of  study  altogether. 
Definite  information  on  such  points  as  these,  would  add  much  to  the 
interest  in  and  value  of  the  discussion  in  which  we  are  engaged.  It 
would  also  prove  important,  I  am  sure,  could  we  know  how  many  of 
the  candidates  who  omitted  Greek  at  their  entrance  examination,  axe 
still  on  the  regular  college  course,  and  how  many  also  have  finally  made 
up  the  deficiency  in  Greek.  But  in  the  light  of  such  information  as  we 
have,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  there  is  yet  no  evidence  of  a  rational 
preference  for  a  modern  language  instead  of  Greek,  —  such  at  least 
as  should  require  the  schools  to  ask  themselves,  What  ought  we  to  do 
in  this  matter  ?  Furthermore,  the  attitude  of  the  colleges  is  very  sig- 
nificant ;  in  particular  that  of  Harvard  College,  which  one  might  expect 
to  find  most  disposed  to  recognize  and  encourage  this  recent  tendency 
so  called.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  these  substitutions  are  not  yet  advo- 
cated as  an  advance  or  improvement  on  former  requirements ;  but 
rather  as  concessions  or  remissions,  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom 
mental  idiosyncrasies  or  early  disadvantages  seem  to  have  disqualified 
for  the  highest  order  of  college  preparation  and  university  training, 

*  I  cannot  see  why  it  would  not  be  more  desirable  for  the  colleges  to  abandon 
this  idea  of  substitution,  and  to  irtsist  that  all  students  shoitid  meet  the  elementary 
requirements  in  both  French  and  German,  as  well  as  the  present  rcquirenf>enis  to 
be  in  Latin  and  Greek,  iiuch  a  practicable  demand  would  seem  both  natuial  and 
reasonable ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  it  could  easily  be  made. 
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This  seems  to  be  plainly  indicated  in  the  explanatory  statement  on 
p.  83  of  the  Harvard  catalogue:  "The  eight  elementary  studies  are 
not  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  one  another,  and  they  will  not  all  have 
the  same  weight  in  the  examinations.  Greek,  Latin  and  Mathematics 
will  continue  to  have  much  greater  weight  than  any  of  tlie  rest." 
Those  of  us  who  believe  that  there  are  no  real  equivalents  for  Greek, 
Latin  and  Mathematics  in  a  liberal  course  of  disciplinary  education,  will 
not  be  at  all  surprised  by  this  very  significant  discrimination  at  Harvard 
College  in  favor  of  these  studies.  .\nd,  therefore,  I  say  that  this  dis- 
cussion deals  with  a  question,  not  between  the  colleges  and  preparatory 
schools,  but  between  the  schools  and  the  public.  The  point  under 
consideration,  then,  might  be  baldly  presented  thus  :  The  colleges 
prefer  able-bodied  men,  so  to  speak,  as  candidates  for  admission  ;  but 
having  a  real  sympathy  for  the  halt  and  maimed,  they  will  make  special 
provision  for  such  as  these.  The  preparatory  schools  are  therefore  led 
to  ask  themselves  whether  they  shall  continue  to  confine  their  work 
to  developing  their  pupils  into  able-bodied  candidates  alone,  or  shall 
undertake  to  transform  certain  candidates  who  might  also  be  thus 
developed,  into  well-furnished  cripples :  merely  because  these  persons 
think  they  would  prefer  to  hobble  into  college,  under  the  exceptional 
privileges  offered  to  the  unfortunate.  I  know  that  I  am  now  thinking 
of  the  extreme  possibilities  which  may  occur  under  the  proposed 
changes  which  we  are  considering.  Yet  I  am  criticising  these  changes 
in  the  severe  terms  which  I  have  just  used,  because  such  extreme 
possibdities,  as  they  may  be  called,  are  indeed  possihilitias :  and  they 
are  possibilities,  too,  which  must  be  clearly  foreseen  by  the  advocates  of 
these  changes  themselves,  yet  are  deliberately  entertained  and  provided 
for  in  the  measures  which  they  propose. 

So  far  as  the  experience  of  a  single  school  may  be  worth  reporting, 
it  is  proper  for  me  to  say  here,  that  neither  the  number  nor  the  success 
of  those  who  have  come  to  Andover  to  fit  for  college  without  Greek 
has  been  such  as  to  arouse  either  our  enthusiasm  or  our  sympathy. 
Of  the  dozen  or  so  who  have  thus  begun  at  Phillips  Academy  their 
preparation  for  college,  all  but  one  have  either  abandoned  a  college 
education  altogether;  or  have  come  to  feel  that  there  was  an  awful 
hiatus  in  their  course,  and  have  sooner  or  later  insisted  on  retracing 
iheir  steps  and  making  up  their  Greek.  And  if  it  thus  appears  that  for 
every  boy  to  whom  a  college  course  becomes  a  possibility  by  reason  of 
the  opportunity  to  make  an  acceptable  substitute  for  Greek,  there  is 
another  boy  who  loses  a  liberal  education  because  he  has  been  encour- 
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aged  into  what  he  afterwards  comes  to  consider  a  fatal  error,  then  I  say 

that  the  preparator)'  schools  will  assume  a  very  solemn  responsibility, 
should  they  undertake  so  to  build  up  the  advanced  courses  in  French 
and  German  as  to  make  the  omission  of  Greek  an  inviting  possibility. 

However,  there  are  reasons  why  the  number  of  candidates  for  collie 
preparation  who  might  insist  on  omitting  Greek,  must  continue  to  be 
relatively  small,  too  small  indeed  to  be  provided  for  in  the  programs  of 
our  larger  schools,  (i)  There  is  a  traditional  feeling,  never,  I  believe, 
more  widespread  than  now,  that  a  good  practical  acquaintance  with 
both  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  is  quite  as  indispensable  for  the 
truly  liberally  educated  man  as  a  similar  acquaintance  with  French  and 
German  is.  (2)  There  is  a  pretty  general  conviction  among  both 
the  candidates  for  college  and  their  friends,  that  the  present  require- 
ments in  Latin  and  Greek  are  not  in  excess  for  the  ends  in  view.  I 
am  here  reminded  of  a  very  interesting  case :  it  is  that  of  a  boy  who 
came  to  the  Academy  with  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  study  of 
Greek.  That  his  prejudice  had  absolutely  no  rational  foundation,  the 
sequel  showed.  As  this  boy  reached  the  second  year,  when  Greek  is 
begun,  he  made  known  his  wishes  to  the  Principal ;  who,  after  trying 
vainly  to  dissuade  him  from  his  wish,  sent  the  boy  to  me.  After  a  little 
preliminary  skirmishing,  I  told  him  I  did  not  know  but  that  he  was 
after  all  right  -,  that  if  he  felt  convinced  that  he  had  not  the  ability  toj 
learn  Greek,  perhaps  it  was  belter  not  to  begin.  The  suggestion  that 
he  might  not  have  the  ability  to  learn  Greek,  was  courteously  but 
emphatically  resented ;  so  that  I  was  encouraged  to  enunciate  my 
second  proposition,  that  any  boy  who  had  the  ability  and  the  time  to 
learn  a  language  which  would  enable  him  to  commune,  as  it  were,  with 
the  most  gifted  people  the  world  has  ever  known,  was,  in  my  opinion, 
an  egregious  fool  to  throw  away  his  opportunity.  After  eying  me  for 
a  moment  thoughtfully,  the  boy  suddenly  said,  "Yes,  1  believe  you  are 
right,"  and  asked  me  to  tell  him  the  lesson  for  the  next  day. 

At  the  opening  of  the  next  year  I  met  this  boy  as  \  was  crossing  the 
academy  grounds  on  the  first  day  of  the  term.  I  said  to  him,  "  I  sup* 
pose  that  you  and  1  must  now  ]>art  class-room  company."  "Oh,  no," 
said  he,  ^'  I  realize  now  too  well  what  the  Greek  will  be  worth  to  me, 
to  wish  to  drop  it  yet."  And  so  he  continued,  in  full  connection  withj 
his  class  in  both  Greek  and  Latin,  till  failing  health,  long  delicate  and  I 
uncertain »  compelled  him  to  abandon,  for  the  time  at  least,  studies  of 
every  kind. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  more  recent  case  also.     Two  years  ago,  a  boy  in 
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Phillips  Academy  wished  to  drop  his  Greek  after  nbout  six  months' 
study,  and  nil  through  sheer  faint-heartedness ;  for  so  far  as  ability  was 
concerned  he  could  rank  among  the  first  of  his  class.  The  temptation 
to  give  up  the  Greek  came  to  this  boy  with  its  overmastering  power, 
largely  because  he  knew  that  the  degree  of  Hachelor  of  Arts  was  not 
surrendered  thereby.  Within  the  past  month,  this  boy  has  expressed 
to  me  his  keen  satisfaction  thai  the  choicest  courses  of  study  at  Har- 
vard College  are  now  all  open  to  hiin,  because  the  Faculty  of  the 
Academy  vetoed  his  request  of  two  years  ago,  though  it  was  then  sup- 
ported by  his  father's  written  endorsement  and  concurrence. 

Now,  I  believe  that  we  have  here  typical  cases.  I  believe  that 
scarcely  a  boy  who  fully  understands  what  it  would  mean  to  him, 
would  deliberately  mutilate  a  course  of  liberal  studies  by  omitting  the 
study  of  Greek,  I  also  firmly  believe  that  no  man  who  has  learned  to 
read  Homer,  for  example,  with  anything  like  the  facility  and  apprecia- 
tion with  which  he  would  read  a  P'rench  or  German  masterpiece,  has 
ever  regretted  the  years  spent  in  making  the  attainment ;  no,  not  even 
though  circumstances  may  have  so  interfered  with  his  beginning  Greek 
in  due  time  as  to  have  delayed  for  a  year  or  moie  his  admission  to  and 
graduation  from  college.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  every  preparatory 
school  whose  foundation  gives  it  the  prerogatives  of  autonomy  and 
independence,  should  feel  itself  pledged  to  the  higher  education  in  its 
fullest  and  noblest  sense  ;  should  scrupulously  abstain  from  encouraging 
a  kind  or  grade  of  college  preparation  against  which  even  that  col- 
lege which  will  tolerate  the  same,  makes  a  very  pronounced  discrimina- 
tion, and  about  which  most  educators  have  still  very  decided  misgiv- 
ings. In  the  language  of  President  Dwight's  inaugural  address,  "We 
may  well  remind  ourselves  that  the  disputes  about  education  which 
have  filled  the  air  for  the  last  few  years,  are  not  ended  yet.  And  it 
would  be  a  strange  thing  in  the  world's  history,  if,  in  this  regard,  the 
permanent  future  does  not  find  *its  fountain  of  life  in  the  permanent 
past." 

To  avoid  being  misunderstood,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  repeating 
here  a  statement  from  an  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  that  the  schools 
are  uot  antagonizing  the  colleges  in  objecting  to  a  serious  enlargement 
of  their  courses  in  French  or  (Jerman,  and  that,  too,  merely  that  those 
who  wish  it  may  make  them  real  and  optional  equivalents  for  Latin  and 
Greek.  With  the  policy  of  the  colleges  in  regard  to  this  matter,  we 
have  at  present  nothing  whatever  to  do.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  college 
to  treat  with  forbearance  a  mature  and  promising  candidate  who  may 
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have,  perchance,  some  disability  as  to  his  technical  preparation;  it 
is  quite  another  tiling  for  a  school  to  undertake  deliberately  to  disable 
such  an  one.  Let  the  school  rather  stand  by  the  statement  of  the  col- 
lege: Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics  will  continue  to  have  much 
greater  weight  than  any  other  studies;  so  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  try 
the  vain  and  thankless  task  of  seeking  equivalents  for  them. 

Finally,  I  believe  tliat  it  would  not  indeed  be  practicable  for  our  acade- 
mies as  at  present  organized  to  undertake  the  advanced  requirements 
in  French  and  German  at  ali.  These  requirements  already  imply  two 
years  of  study  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  had  the  added  maturity, 
and  superior  advantages,  of  college  students.  To  exact  just  as 
much  from  the  less  mature  schoolboy  in  one  year's  time  —  all  the  time 
that  now  seems  available  for  him  — would  be,  of  course,  both 
unjust  and  cruel.  But  the  situation  would  be  still  worse,  if  the  scheme 
prepared  by  the  " Conference  on  Modem  Language  Requirements" 
last  spring,  should  be  seriously  considered.  1  refer  especially  to  that 
part  of  this  scheme  which  proposes  to  make  composition  and  conversa- 
tion in  French  and  German  essential  features  of  the  advanced  require- 
ments. As  to  original  composition  in  French  and  German,  only  a 
word.  When  we  consider  with  what  disheartening  results  the  exami- 
nations in  Englisli  composition  have  been,  and  still  are,  [attended,  the 
suggestion  that  we  undertake  to  teach  composition  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage seems  almost  appalling. 

Under  present  arrangements,  it  seems  necessary  that  instruction  in 
our  academies  should  be  given,  not  to  individuals  or  small  groups,  but 
to  large  classes,  varying  from  twenty-five  to  forty-five  in  number.  Each 
class  will  represent,  not  a  uniform  degree  of  maturity,  intelligence  and 
previous  training,  but  may  contain  students  whose  ages  vary  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-two  years,  and  whose  competency  will  vary,  like  that  of  an 
ordinary  college  class,  from  what  is  technically  called  50%  to  98%.  Added 
to  such  embarrassments  as  must  lie  in  these  conditions,  is  the  very 
proper  reluctance  of  parents  to  send  their  boys  from  home  sooner  than 
is  absolutely  necessary;  as  the  result  of  which  the  average  time  of  a 
stuflent's  connection  with  Phillips  Academy —  having  a  four  years* 
course  of  study — is  not  more  than  two  and  one-half  years.  As  there 
are  large  accessions  to  each  class  every  year,  much  time  is  lost  in 
assimilating  the  work  of  the  new  students  to  that  which  their  classes 
have  already  done.  And  lastly,  it  seems  as  if  everj-body  conspired  to 
impress  these  boys  with  the  notion,  that  they  should  hurry  into  college 
just  as  soon  as  they  in  any  wise  can.     In  view  of  such  limitations  as 
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these  to  embarrass  instruction  in  the  academies,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  the  proposal  to  have  these  schools  prepare  their  pupils  for  con- 
versation in  French  or  German  is  so  utterly  impracticable,  that  I  am 
tempted  to  pronounce  it  absurd.  I  care  not  what  may  have  been 
accomplished  by  certain  teachers,  with  picked  classes,  or  gifted  pupils, 
or  under  specially  favorable  circumstances  of  time,  etc. ;  for  our  acad- 
emies to  attempt  this  sort  of  thing,  would  be  an  unpardonable  waste  of 
energy  in  an  attempt  to  do  the  impossible. 

I  will,  therefore,  conclude  my  paper  by  merely  summing  up  my  argu- 
ment:  The  strictly  classical  preparatory  schools,  as  such,  may  very 
wisely  and  properly  continue  quite  indifferent  to  the  so-called  advanced 
requirements  in  French  and  German;  because  (i)  the  attempt  to 
meet  them  would  be  found  to  be  largely  impracticable;  because  (2) 
as  sometimes  understood  they  could  seriously  embarrass  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  standard  requirements ;  because  (3)  they  are  neither  urged 
nor  desired,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  interests  of  that  liberal  disci- 
plinary education  which  the  academies,  at  least,  were  founded  and  are 
bound  to  promote. 
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ERS IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  OF  THE  HIGHEST  GIFTS  AND  THE 
BEST  EDUCATION* 


PRESIDENT  E.  H.  CAPEN,  TUFTS  COLLEGE. 

The  general  question  under  which  I  am  to  speak  with  others  is  some- 
what narrow,  but  it  is  none  the  less  important  on  that  account.  Indeed, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  a  more  important  question  in  the 
whole  range  of  education.  For  the  teacher  who  is  to  have  charge  of  pupils 
from  the  time  they  leave  the  grammar  school  until  they  enter  the  college 
to  take  up  their  life-work,  must  fire  their  ambitions  and  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  all  future  success.  The  highest  wisdom,  the  broadest  culture, 
the  most  thorough  equipment  are  not  too  much  for  such  an  office.  It 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  there  has  been  a  decided  tendency  towards 
the  employment  of  persons  of  this   class   in    secondary  work.     But  I 

•  See  page  42S 
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suppose  the  tendency  is  due,  not  so  much  to  the  spontaneous  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  the  public  that  the  best  results  can  be  attained  in 
this  way.  as  lo  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  larger  proportion  of  college 
graduates  among  both  men  and  women  seeking  employment  in  high 
schools  and  academies.  The  supply  has  been  furnished,  and  school 
committees  and  governing  boards  have  naturally  chosen  for  the  positions 
at  their  disposal  from  those  who  were  best  equipped. 

But  the  movement  thus  begun,  I  suppose  we  should  be  obliged  to 
say  rather  unconsciously  begun,  has  already  done  much  to  dignify  the 
teacher's  work  and  render  it  attractive,  to  make  it  appear  worthy  of  the 
best  energies  of  the  noblest  life.  At  the  same  time  it  has  done  much 
to  give  the  public  a  better  understanding  of  what  is  to  be  accomplished 
through  teaching.  It  has  set  more  distinctly  before  the  common  view 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  teacher's  function.  It  has  quickened  and 
clarified  men's  judgments  as  to  the  whole  process  of  education,  so  that 
now  they  are  in  a  belter  position  than  ever  before  to  seek  the  best 
instruments.  This  fact  alone  will  go  a  long  way  towards  disposing  the 
most  intelligent  and  highly  educated  young  men  and  women  to  take  up 
teaching  as  a  calling. 

The  question  before  us  just  now  is  what  can  be  done  to  promote  a 
tendency  that  we  all  observe?  My  particular  business  in  this  paper  is,  if 
possible,  to  answer  the  question  as  lo  the  duly  of  the  public  concerning  it. 

The  terra  public  is  somewhat  vague.  But  I  conclude  that  for  the 
purpose  of  this  discussion  we  may  take  it  to  mean  that  vast  and  mys- 
terious body  whose  opinion  is  imperative,  the  body  that  somehow,  by 
one  agency  or  another,  gets  its  commands  obeyed.  There  is  a  variety 
of  agencies  in  the  hands  of  what  we  call  the  educational  public.  The 
greater  part  of  our  school  system  is  not  only  the  direct  creature  of 
legislation,  but  is  in  the  control  of  the  several  municipalities  of  the 
commonwealth,  where  an  almost  unrestricted  suffrage,  especially  in 
reference  to  school  matters,  prevails.  But  1  cannot  forget  in  this  pres- 
ence that  there  are  many  private  instruments  that  play  an  important 
part  in  public  education.  All  of  our  colleges  in  New  England  and 
many  of  our  academies  are,  strictly  speaking,  close  corporations.  The 
will  of  the  public  can  only  become  imperative  in  them  by  indirection. 
Still  they  are  all  closely  dependent  on  popular  favor,  and  hence  are  ever 
ready  to  yield  to  the  influences  that  the  public  from  time  to  time  brings 
to  bear  upon  them. 

In  s[)eakuig  therefore  of  the  duty  of  the  public  to  secure  for  the 
work  of  secondary  instruction  the  most  intelligent  and  the  best  educated 
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men  and  women,  I  should  begin  by  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the 
public  should  exhibit  a  higher  intelligence  in  the  choice  of  the  nienns 
by  which  teachers  are  installed  in  their  offices.  I  mean  school 
superintendents,  school  committees,  and  educational  boards.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  progress  in  these  respects  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  "school-committee-man,"  iliat  was  a  familiar  hgnre 
to  many  of  us  in  our  youth  on  "examination  days"  and  days  of  occa- 
sional visit,  has  now  ahnost  completely  vanished.  In  larger  towns  and 
cities,  as  a  rule,  tlie  members  of  tlie  school  cammiitce  are  chosen  from 
persons  of  wide  experience,  who  have  an  intelligent  interest  in  educa- 
tion. They  are  persons  of  keen  observation  and  discriminating  mind, 
who  "know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  ii."  There  has  Ukewise 
been  a  great  gain  in  superintendence.  The  towns  that  can  afford  it  are 
employing  the  best  men  that  money  will  command  for  this  service.  The 
appreciation  of  good  supermlendence  is  increasing.  The  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  has  made  provision  for  the  combining  of  towns  in 
those  sections  of  the  stale  where  single  towns  are  unable  to  maintain 
a  superintendent  alone,  and  under  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  agents 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  many  towns  are  availing  themselves  of  this 
legislation.  We  can  then  with  tnith  affirm  that  there  has  been  a  gain 
all  along  the  line  in  the  choice  of  instruments ;  and  to  this  gain  no 
doubt  is  due  the  fact  that  the  number  of  highly  educated  persons  in 
the  ranks  of  secondary  instruction  has  increased.  Still,  there  is  room 
for  improvement,  and  so  long  as  improvement  is  possible,  duty  is  not 
completely  discharged.  Until  the  whole  public  shall  see  the  impor- 
tance of  putting  the  schools,  public  and  private  as  well,  mtu  the  hands, 
for  direction  and  management,  of  persons  in  all  respects  competent, 
there  will  still  remain  something  more  to  do. 

This  end  can  hardly  be  reached  until  the  public  itself  shall  come  to 
perceive  that  as  a  rule  the  best  teachers,  not  only  in  the  secondary 
schools,  but  in  all  schools,  are  those  who  have  had  the  most  finished 
education.  Then  they  will  cease  to  employ  teachers  who  are  only  just 
far  enough  in  advance  of  their  pupils  to  teach  the  lesson  they  are 
required  to  leach  in  the  immediate  present.  The  chronic  evil  is  that  in 
so  many  instances,  in  schools  of  every  grade,  the  pupils  tread  upon  the 
teachers'  heels  and  even  overtake  and  pass  them  on  the  road.  I  he 
teacher  has  no  large  outlook,  no  breadth  of  views,  and  cannot  meet 
the  demand  for  higher  knowledge  and  profounder  training.  Here  is 
where  so  many  who  might  have  gone  forward  have  failed.  This  is 
the  rock  over  which  so  many  ambitious  youths  have  fallen  and  gone  to 
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sleep.  Nor  can  we  expect  it  to  be  olhen^'ise,  so  long  as  the  public  sense 
of  the  greatness  of  the  teacher's  office,  and  of  the  multifarious  qualities 
of  mind  and  spirit  by  which  the  demands  of  the  office  can  alone  be 
met,  are  completely  or  even  partially  benumbed.  What  is  needed  is  that 
the  public  shall  be  aroused  and  enlightened.  Put  the  public  in  pos- 
session of  the  fact,  give  it  a  sure  and  unerring  intelligence  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  and  the  whole  problem  is  solved.  This  was  the  busi- 
ness that  Horace  Mann  set  out  to  do  in  Massachusetts  fifty  years  ago, 
and  while  much  has  been  accomplished,  there  is  yet  a  good  deal  of 
work  remaining. 

How  shall  it  be  done  ?  The  public  mind  uses  the  inductive  method. 
It  builds  ever  on  facts.  It  may  speculate,  to  be  sure,  but  its  speculation 
is  intended  only  to  justify  present  methods.  Show  it  better  methods, 
and  it  will  embrace  them.  Give  it  an  example  of  something  higher 
and  nobler  than  it  has  before  witnessed  and  it  will  not  be  slow  lo 
follow  it.  Demonstration  sways  its  judgment  every  time.  This  is 
especially  true  in  education.  Left  to  itself,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would 
ever  make  any  progress.  It  is  content  to  follow  the  ancient  way.  It 
does  over  again, year  after  year,  century  after  century,  just  what  it  has 
done  before.  Only  when  some  leading  thought  has  touched  it,  only 
when  some  commanding  process  has  been  put  before  it,  does  it  usei 
a  higher  level  or  step  into  the  open  highway  of  progress.  It  follows  ^ 
therelore  that  the  way  lo  make  the  public  desire  "men  and  women  of 
learning  and  teaching  power/*  is  to  put  such  persons  into  its  service 
and  let  it  see  what  they  can  do. 

Just  here,  however,  we  encounter  a  difficulty.  For  suppose  it 
should  turn  out  that  such  persons,  when  they  have  been  invested  with 
the  oflice,  are  unable  to  "  make  full  proof  of  their  ministry."  You 
may  say,  "  this  is  impossible,  for  are  not  inlelligence  and  training  the 
essential  prerequisites  of  ability  to  teach?"  Yes,  but  what  kind  oi 
training?  A  man  of  large  mind  and  great  learning  may  have  the 
aptitude  of  a  physician,  and  yet,  if  he  is  without  specific  preparation,! 
he  )s  not  one  whom  you  would  like  to  trust  in  a  time  of  critical  illness] 
by  the  bedside  of  one  whose  life  is  most  precious  to  you.  Neither 
the  special  faculty,  nor  wide  general  instruction,  nor  both  combined, 
can  suffice  to  secure  success  in  any  calling.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
college-bred  men  and  women  of  acute  and  discriminating  mind  are  not 
uniformly  successful  in  teaching.  Many  of  them  fail  in  a  work  to 
which  they  have  been  prompted  by  many  native  impulses.  It  is  the 
common   complaint  —  a   complaint,  too,  that  has  been  proved  to  be 
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well  founded  by  expert  observation  —  that  the  poorest  teaching  that  is 
done  in  any  of  the  grades  of  schools,  below  the  colleges,  is  done  in 
the  high  schools  and  academies. 

This  is  not,  however,  because  those  who  exercise  their  function  here 
are  without  natural  qualifications.  The  reason  for  the  contrast  between 
them  and  those  who  teach  in  the  lower  grades  is  that  the  latter  derive 
their  inspiration  and  methods  from  the  normal  schools.  Even  those 
who  have  not  been  specifically  trained  in  them  have  come  to  feel 
their  controlling  and  guiding  power.  Fifty  years  of  normal  schools  in 
Massachusetts  has  changed  the  tone  and  improved  the  quality  of  all 
the  primary  and  grammar  teaching  of  New  England.  The  obvious 
inference  from  this  state  of  things  is,  that  the  same  provisions  should 
be  made  to  give  specific  training  to  the  teachers  of  secondary  grades 
that  has  been  made  for  those  in  the  ranks  beneath  them.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  give  to  the  teacher's  calling  either  the  dignity  or  the 
assurance  of  success  that  will  render  it  attractive  to  the  best  minds. 
So  long  as  the  teacher's  office  seems  to  require  less  in  the  way  of 
preparation,  it  can  never  stand  on  a  par  with  the  other  learned  profes- 
sions, and  so  long  as  men  and  women  can  have  no  reliable  means  of 
forecasting  their  probable  success  in  a  given  line  of  effort,  they  will 
only  enter  upon  it  with  hesitation  and  fear.  They  will  not  be  likely 
to  feel  a  "  necessity  laid  upon "  them  to  teach  until  they  have  the 
means  of  proving  that  their  lives  will  be  more  useful  here  than  else- 
where. 

The  duty  to  finish  this  kind  of  training  is  incumbent  upon  the  public. 
I  do  not  think  this  question  is  open  to  argument.  The  acceptance  of 
the  duty  by  the  public  in  the  existing  normal  schools  closes  the  ques- 
tion. The  necessity  for  the  proper  preparation  of  the  one  class  of 
teachers  is  as  great  as  for  the  other  classes.  There  are  those  who 
think,  by  reason  of  the  order  of  minds  on  whom  their  influence  is  exer- 
cised and  the  critical  period  in  the  life  of  pupils  when  they  come  to 
them  for  instruction,  it  is  even  greater.  At  all  events,  the  public  has 
the  strongest  interest  in  having  this  grade  of  teaching  of  the  best 
quality.  Without  spending  further  time  in  the  discussion  of  this  point 
I  proceed  to  consider,  as  briefly  as  possible,  how  this  result  may  be 
brought  about.  Granting,  that  is,  the  responsibilities  of  the  public  to 
provide  professional  training  for  secondary  teachers,  what  is  the  proper 
method  to  be  pursued  ? 

Various  methods  have  been  proposed.  At  least  four  have  had  their 
advocates,     (i)  It  is  said  by  some,  let  the  college  graduates  of  both 
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sexes  attend  the  existing  normal  schools  where  provision  has  been  made 
for  advanced  instruction.  Why  create  a  fresh  instrumentality,  when 
there  is  one  already  provided?  (2)  Others  say,  let  each  New  England 
college  establish  a  chair  of  pedagogy  and  open  an  option  for  those  who 
are  intending  to  teach,  so  that  when  they  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  they  will  be  rendy  for  their  Ufe-work.  (3)  Others 
again  advocate  the  establishment  of  pedagogical  schools  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  great  universities  that  shall  bear  the  same  relation 
to  them  as  other  professional  schools.  (4)  There  are  those  who 
contend  for  the  creation,  at  some  central  point,  of  a  school  that  shall 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  this  class  of  students.  Let  it  be  a  state 
school,  they  say,  like  the  other  normal  schools,  and  let  it  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  command  the  respect,  and  kindle  the  desire  of  college 
graduates. 

Of  the  first  method,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  it  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  some  time  and  has  done  almost  nothing  towards  meeting  the 
demand.  The  doors  of  the  existing  normal  schools  have  been  wide 
open  for  a  series  of  years,  but  college  graduates  have  shown  no  dispo- 
sition to  enter  there.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  they  can  be  drawn  in  that 
direction.  The  character  of  the  pupils  attending  them  forbids.  There 
is  not  a  normal  in  New  England  in  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  combine 
elementary  teaching  with  technical  instruction.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  pupils  are  not  even  high-school  graduates.  Is  it  lo  be 
supposed,  therefore,  that  students  who  have  breathed  the  atmosphere 
of  a  college  for  four  yeai-s  will  find  in  these  schools  a  congenial  air? 
The  second  and  third  methods  are  open  to  many  objections. 

In  the  first  place,  the  colleges  and  universities  are  not  public  insti- 
tutions, and  the  establishment  of  so  many  chairs  would  require  a 
special  solicitation  of  funds  from  their  friends  for  the  purpose,  unless 
it  should  be  urged,  as  I  heard  it  last  winter  by  a  distinguished  educator, 
that  the  state  should  furnish  the  funds.  I  can  scarcely  think,  however, 
that  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer  was  serious  in  his  suggestion,  since 
it  would  require,  in  the  eight  or  nine  Massachusetts  colleges  alone,  a 
capital  sura  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  start  with. 
Moreover,  it  has  already  been  demonstrated  by  actual  trial  that  a 
single  professor  can  accomplish  almost  nothing  in  teaching  practical 
pedagogy.  Besides,  it  is  somewhat  apart  from  the  idea  that  has  thus 
far  prevailed  in  the  New  England  college  to  give  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  for  technical  instruction,  though  it  be  only  in  part. 
The  creation  of  a  great  professional  school  for  teachers  in  connection 
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with  one  of  the  Universities  is  legitimate.  But  there  are  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way.  How  can  such  a  school  occupy  the  whole  field 
and  meet  the  full  requirement  ?  As  has  already  been  said,  the  persons 
who  need  this  training  are  of  both  sexes,  and  far  the  larger  proportion 
are  women.  Unless  the  University  is  prepared  to  make  a  radical 
departure  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  membership,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  it  can  be  looked  to  for  a  complete  realization  of  the  public 
need. 

It  is  beyond  question,  in  my  own  mind,  that  the  best  method  is  the 
establishment  by  the  state  of  a  normal  school  analogous  to,  but  of 
higher  grade  than,  those  that  already  exist.  This  is  the  logical  way. 
The  state  has  gone  thus  far.  Let  it  take  another  step.  It  is  only 
a  step  in  the  road  along  which  it  has  been  marching  successfully  for 
fifty  years.  Such  a  plan  has  many  things  to  commend  it.  It  is  simple. 
It  is  not  cumbersome  or  complicated.  It  is  hardly  more  complex  in 
its  organization  or  its  curriculum  than  any  other  institution  that  proposes 
to  give  normal  training.  If  it  is  put  at  a  proper  centre  it  will  not  require 
a  great  outlay  for  buildings.  It  can  never  call  for  more  than  the 
necessary  rooms  for  class  work.  In  a  city  like  Boston  it  will  not 
need  large  libraries,  or  laboratories,  or  museums,  because  it  will  have 
at  its  disposal,  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost,  what  has  already  been 
achieved  in  those  particulars.  Its  pupils  may  even  almost  for  the 
asking,  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  greatest  and  most  renowned  teachers  of 
the  age.  Here  they  will  have  the  opportunity  presented  to  them  to 
study  and  observe  and  practice.  Here  they  will  be  brought  into  a 
climate  that  will  be  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  teacher's  art. 
Here  at  every  corner  of  the  street  there  will  be  something  to  rouse 
their  ambitions  and  give  them  motive  power  for  their  chosen  work. 

Such  a  school  would  be  comparatively  inexpensive.  It  need  not 
have  in  the  beginning,  at  least,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  ever 
require,  a  large  and  costly  corps  of  teachers.  With  one  broad-minded, 
well-trained  and  efficient  head,  and  a  few  assistants,  to  give  the  needed 
theoretical  instructions,  and  to  help  students  to  observe  pedagogical 
facts  and  make  application  of  pedagogical  principles,  it  will  be  ready 
for  its  work.  Its  democratic  character  will  invite  men  and  women  to 
it  from  every  quarter.  None  will  ever  be  deterred  from  attending 
it  because  it  is  either  too  exclusive  or  too  expensive.  Once  adopted 
and  put  in  operation,  it  would  work  a  revolution  in  a  single  decade,  not 
only  in  the  quality  of  secondary  teaching,  but  in  the  disposition 
among  young  men  and  women  of  the  highest  mental  endowment  and 
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the  ripest  culttire  to  choose  the  teacher's  calling  as  the  one  that  furnishes 
the  largest  opportunity  for  usefulness  and  happiness. 

A  school  like  this  would  be  one  towards  which  all  sympathies  would 
flow.  It  would  not  be  the  rival  of  any  other.  It  would  be  a  per- 
fectly unique  institution  in  whose  strength  and  glory  everybody  would 
rejoice.  It  would  put  a  fresh  jewel  in  the  diadem  of  Massachusetts, 
rendering  her  more  than  ever  conspicuous  and  renowned  for  her  ser- 
vices in  the  cause  of  learning.  It  would  afford  a  means  not  only  for  the 
education  of  her  own  youth  for  her  own  service,  but  it  would  draw  to 
it,  as  a  voluntary  contribution,  the  best  and  noblest  minds  that  other 
states  have  to  give,  and  send  them  forth  again  with  a  new  investiture 
of  life  and  power  to  make  the  light  and  influence  of  Massachusetts 
perceived  and  felt  in  every  part  of  the  continent.  It  would  kindle 
and  focalize  whatever  there  may  be  now  of  the  pedagogical  spirit  and 
purpose  in  the  colleges  and  universities  by  setting  before  them  this 
great  calling  to  which  some  of  their  most  illustrious  sons  have  devoted 
their  lives,  as  a  thing  to  be  studied  as  a  science  and  practiced  as  an 
art. 

There  can  be  no  question,  it  seems  to  me,  that  a  school  like  this,  so 
closely  interwoven  with  all  the  educational  institutions  of  our  time,  so 
vital  to  the  public  welfare  and  progress,  should  be  furnished  by  the 
state.  Nothing  could  be  more  in  keeping  with  its  history  and  tradi- 
tions. It  is  the  logical  culmination  of  those  measures  of  public  educa- 
tion that  the  state  has  already  undertaken.  It  is  in  thorough  consonance 
with  the  doctrine  and  example  of  her  greatest  men.  The  lives  of  her 
noblest  teachers  sanction  it.  Whoever  climbs  the  stone  steps  in  front 
of  the  State  House  is  compelled  to  pass  under  the  shadows  of  the 
bronze  effigy  of  Horace  Mann,  put  there  not  as  a  work  of  art,  I 
am  sure,  for  I  can  never  look  at  it  without  recalling  the  apt  and  striking 
characterization  of  Wendell  Phillips,  nor  yet  as  a  memorial  of  a  great 
man,  though  few  greater  men  than  he  have  walked  our  streets  since  the 
Pilgrim  band,  fleeing  from  Holland  "that  they  might  keep  their  names 
and  nation,*'  and  "give  their  children  such  an  education  as  they  them- 
selves had  received,"  pressed  with  hallowed  feet  the  sacred  soil  of 
Massachusetts,  but  put  there  rather  to  remind  the  people  of  the  com- 
monwealth, especially  the  legislators  and  all  others  under  the  gilded 
dome  who  have  any  responsibility  for  learning  within  her  borders,  not 
only  that  they  shall  see  to  it,  not  only  that  her  system  of  public  edu- 
cation shall  receive  no  detriment,  but  that  they  shall  do  all  in  their 
power   to  bring  that  system  to  perfection;  that  they  shall  move  for- 
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ward  constantly  in  the  line  of  a  greater  efficiency ;  that  they  shall  turn 
aside  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  the  left  hand ;  that  they  shall  go 
forward  and  not  backward ;  that  they  shall  not  rest  in  any  achievement, 
however  exalted,  but  ever  seek  some  loftier  vantage  and  more  com- 
manding outlook,  and  so  make  for  each  generation  of  the  youth  of  the 
state  the  best  provision  that  can  be  made,  by  legislative  device  and 
administrative  skill,  to  the  end  that  wisdom  and  knowledge  may  be 
the  permanent  inheritance  of  the  people,  handed  on  from  age  to  age 
with  ever  increasing  accumulations. 

For  myself  I  must  declare  that,  whether  as  public  officer  or  private 
citizen,  I  shall  not  fail  to  insist  that  Massachusetts,  at  least,  shall  be 
true  to  the  logic  of  her  history ;  that  as  respects  the  instruments  of 
culture  she  shall  ever  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  states ;  that  having  done 
a  good  thing  in  part,  she  shall  press  forward  unfalteringly  to  its  com- 
pletion. She  owes  this  to  the  principles  and  purposes  out  of  which  her 
organic  life  has  sprung ;  to  the  good  men  who  have  served  her  with 
unswerving  fidelity  in  every  period  of  her  growth ;  to  her  position  as  the 
pioneer  in  every  measure  of  public  beneficence  and  as  the  one  leading 
and  dominant  influence  in  all  the  progressive  movements  of  our  western 
civilization  ;  to  the  cause  of  human  enlightenment  which  she  has  never 
hesitated  to  espouse.  So  long  as  she  fails  not  in  these  particulars,  so 
long  as  she  keeps  faith  with  every  agency  of  progress,  with  every 
measure  for  the  exaltation  and  illumination  of  human  life,  she  will 
have  without  solicitation  the  cordial  service  of  her  noblest  sons  and 
daughters. 


WHAT  CAN  TEACHERS  DO  TO  DRAW  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  OF  LEARNING  AND  TEACHING  POWER 
INTO  THE  SERVICE  OF  OUR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS? 


BV    HORACE    M.    WILLARD,    HOWARD   SEMINARY,  WEST  BRIDGEWATER,  MASS. 

This  question  by  its  form  implies  a  number  of  things : 
First :  That  teachers  of  learning  and  of  ability  to  impart  are  needed  : 
that  they  are  needed  in  our  secondary  schools ;  i.  e.  that  the  number 
of  teachers  of  learning  and  ability  to  impart  is  not  adequate  to  the 
demand. 
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Second  :  That  such  men  and  women  are  not  wanting  in  the  world, 
but  that  for  some  reason  they  are  reluctant  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
schools  for  secondary  instruction. 

Third :  That  these  men  and  women  can  be  drawn  into  the  service 
of  these  schools. 

Fourth  :  That  something  can  and  should  be  done  by  teachers  to 
draw  them  into  our  academies  and  high  schools. 

A  question  then,  so  pregnant  with  meaning,  revealing  a  need  in  the 
field  of  education  and  a  duty  on  the  part  of  teachers,  as  well  as  of  the 
general  public  and  of  the  colleges,  will  naturally  appeal  with  spyeciaJ 
force  to  this  body. 

It  is  ours  then,  to  ascertain  what  ought  to  be  done,  how  it  can  be 
done,  and  tlien  to  do. 

If,  by  their  combination  and  organization,  the  laboring  classes  have 
accomplished  so  much  for  their  own  advantage  during  the  past  few 
years,  what  may  not  teachers  accomplish  to  promote  education  by  con- 
certed action  ? 

They  have  the  additional  incentive  to  this  eflLort,  that  whatever 
advances  the  interests  of  the  schools  promotes,  in  the  same  degree,  the 
welfare  of  the  teachers. 

Standing  before  this  N.  E.  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools,  an  association  whose  list  of  membership  comprises  so  many 
names  of  learned  and  successful  teachers  ;  in  this  city,  whose  schools 
have  a  world-wide  reputation,  one  might  naturally  suppose  that  this 
question  could  require  no  discussion-  But  the  very  prominence  and 
character  of  this  body  make  its  discussions  and  judgments  of  great 
value,  and  therefore  its  ipse  dixit  of  discussion  and  resolution  will  be 
watched  with  interest,  as  indicating  the  trend  of  thought  at  the  present 
day.  Hence,  it  is  desirable  that  this  question  should  be  laid  before 
you  for  solution. 

It  may  not  be  generally  believed,  even  among  educators,  that  there 
is  any  difficulty  in  securing  teachers  of  learning  and  power  to  impart 
for  our  secondary  schools.  But  the  very  fact  that  the  question  has 
been  proposed  for  discussion,  indicates  that  some  do  believe  that  there 
is  a  need  of  considering  it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  receive 
due  attention,  thought,  and  discussion. 
But  just  here,  let  me  say  with  Anthony : 

"  I  am  no  orator  — 
Hut  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain,  blunt  man. 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 
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Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech 

To  stir  men's  blood:  T  only  speak  right  on; 

I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know  : 

Show  yoo  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  (>oor,  poor,  dumb  mouths. 

And  bid  them  speak  for  me 

and  put  a  tongue 

In  every  wound  of  Caesar  that  should  move  " 

you,  not  "to  rise  and  mutiny,"  but  rather  to  discover  and  exert 
that  influet\ce  which  shall  brin*;  able  men  and  women  in  larger  num- 
hers  into  the  service  of  our  secondary  schools. 

"  Sweet  Caesar's  woundj> !     Poor,  poor,  dumb  mouths. 
Yes,  let  them  speak  for  nic." 

What  are  the  imperfections  in  our  educational  system  which  deter 
men  and  women  of  a  desirable  stamp  from  entering  it?  Such  are,  for 
the  most  part,  from  our  colleges.  As  the  time  of  graduation  draws 
near,  a  man  must  cast  the  horoscope  of  his  future,  measure  the  forces 
within  him,  confront  the  question,  "What  is  to  be  my  life  work? 
What  shall  I  do  inthisgreat  world  ?**  If  family  relations,  or  other  press- 
ing considerations,  do  not  attract  him  to  law,  medicine,  or  theology, 
to  business,  or  to  some  scientific  or  mechanicaJ  pursuit,  he  turns  lo  the 
profession  of  teaching,  as  a  temporary  employment  or  a  last  resort, 
because  he  sees  a  stepping-stone  to  ready  money.  Profession  ?  I  must 
correct  that  word.  There  are  commonly  reckoned  but  three :  law, 
medicine,  and  theology.  Entrance  to  these  must  be  through  the  door 
of  the  law,  medical,  or  theological  school,  and  three  additional  years 
of  study  are  needed  to  meet  the  exacting  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  learned  professions.  This  would  seem  to  deter  many  on  the 
threshold,  and  the  majority  would  naturally  throng  to  the  open  door  of 
leaching,  for,  within  that  door,  the  call  is  loud  for  workers,  and  there  is 
no  delay  in  the  pecuniary  returns.  But  many  a  bright  young  man 
looks  a  little  farther.  He  sees  men  occupying  positions  of  honor, 
responsibility  and  authority,  with  titles  of  honor  prefixed  and  affixed 
to  their  names.  These  have  not  been  called  from  the  ranks  of  the 
teachers,  but  from  the  lawyers,  the  clergy,  the  intelligent  business  men. 
He  may  hear  that,  in  rare  instances,  a  college  president  is  sent  to  Con- 
gress or  on  a  foreign  embassy.  He  may  hear  that  a  teacher  of  even  a 
secondary  school,  but  an  orator  by  inheritance  and  cultivation,  is  sent 
to  Congress,  by  a  district  which  could  not  find  his  equal  within  its 
own  borders,  —  sent,  because  of  his  consummate  ability,  in  spite  of  his 
views  on  the  McKinley,  the  Lodge,  or  the  Pension  bill.  Turning  his 
attention  from   the  throng  of  distinguished  men,  who  have  won  (or 
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themselves  place  and  honor,  he  sees  the  teachers  who  have  glided  so 
smoothly  into  their  life  work,  grinding  away  in  their  several  mills,  *'  toil- 
ing, rejoicing,  sorrowing,"  for  whom  each  morning  sees  some  task  b^iin, 
but  by  no  means  does  each  evening  see  its  close.  He  sees  them  sub- 
jected to  a  machine  of  supervision,  organization,  classification.  Grad- 
ing, percentages,  uniformity,  promotions,  tests,  examinations,  "Vox 
omnibus  una." 

But  individuality,  ideas,  independence,  originality,  study,  investiga- 
tion, seem  to  be  relegated  to  that  long  catalogue  of  the  things  of  the 
past  which  Wendell  Phillips  used  to  describe  in  his  lecture  on  the  Lost 
Arts.  The  sight  does  not  inspire  him,  and  feeling  the  value  of  his  own 
individual  being,  he  turns  to  the  door  of  the  professional  school  and 
enters  resolved  to  win  honor  and  fame.  Another  young  man,  who  has 
struggled  for  years  with  poverty  to  acquire  a  college  education,  eager 
to  make  for  himself  a  name,  is  confronted  by  the  same  necessity  of  choice. 
If  he  will  leach,  he  may  at  once  be  free  from  the  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment which  has  so  long  ground  him.  If  he  goes  on  with  study,  poverty 
stil!  accompanies  him.  The  fiend  of  poverty  is  at  his  elbow  and  bids 
him  run.  "  Via,  says  the  fiend.  Away,  says  the  fiend."  But  his  con- 
science and  inclination  say,  "  Budge  not."  "  Budge,  says  the  fiend." 
"  Go  on  with  your  studies,"  say  conscience  and  desire.  The  fiend 
prevails  and,  without  enthusiasm,  often  without  interest,  he  takes  up 
the  work  of  teaching.  He  soon  finds  that  it  has  been  reduced  to  a 
sort  of  mathematical  system,  and  that  this  system  works  with  a 
machine-like  regularity.  There  is  little  chance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  one's  individuality.  A  certain  number  of  pupils  are 
assigned  to  a  teacher ;  so  many  hours  are  given  him  for  their  prepara- 
tion ;  so  many  studies  with  just  so  many  pages  of  each;  so  many 
months  are  allowed  in  this  department,  so  many  in  that;  "a  class  goes 
into  the  hopper  at  one  end  and  out  at  the  other."  This  system  is 
calculated  to  produce  a  general  average  intelligence,  higher  perhaps 
than  that  produced  by  the  old  system  of  teaching  individuals,  not 
classes  ;  but  the  bright  boys  and  girls  suffer,  since  the  teacher  is  com- 
pelled *•  to  make  one  individual  smaller  that  another  may  be  larger." 

This  repression  of  the  individual  reacts  upon  the  teacher,  who  must, 
likewise,  to  a  great  extent,  repress  his  own  personality.  The  tlieory  of 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  has  so  harnessed  him  to  a 
system  that  he  becomes  a  part  of  it  and  in  a  measure  loses  his  own 
identity. 
Again,  examinations  have  been  so  emphasized,  that  the  real  pleasure 
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of  teaching,  for  the  sake  of  education,  is,  in  a  measure,  destroyed. 
This  system  of  examinations  may  have  benefited  the  lazy  majority,  but 
in  the  words  of  Max  Miiller,  "  the  vigor  of  the  really  clever  ambitious 
boys  has  been  deadened  by  it."  "  Formerly,"  he  says,  speaking  of 
student  life  at  Oxford,  "  formerly,  some  of  my  young  friends  were  what 
is  called  idle  at  Oxford,  but,  during  their  hours  of  idleness,  which 
mostly  meant  discursive  reading  and  thinking,  they  grew  into  some- 
thing, they  became  different  from  others.  Now,  my  young  friends 
seem  all  alike,  all  equally  excellent,  but  so  excellent  that  you  can 
hardly  tell  one  from  the  other."  **  Many  years  ago,"  he  continues,  "  we 
wanted  to  have  examinations  for  the  sake  of  schools  and  universities ; 
now  we  seem  to  have  schools  and  universities  simply  and  solely  for  the 
sake  of  examinations."  This,  even  if  exaggerated,  contains  much 
truth.  He  who  ought  to  be  a  guide  and  director  to  intellectual 
activity,  has  in  many  cases  degenerated  into  a  mere  crammer,  whose 
business  is  to  cram  his  pupils  with  all  the  facts  for  which  an  examiner 
is  likely  to  call.  Examinations  were  originally  designed  as  an  aid  to 
intellectual  activity,  but  have  grown  to  be  the  masters,  tending  to 
crush  out  all  heartiness  and  spontaneity;  compelling  the  student  to 
resort  to  a  stuffing  process  and  to  terrorize  his  students  with  the  bug- 
bear of  examinations.  How  much  better  if  he  could  only  lead  them 
through  green  pastures  and  beside  still  waters,  their  minds  at  ease  for 
gathering  and  enjoying  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  way. 

Men  and  women  of  culture  do  not  like  to  be  cramped  in  their 
methods  of  work,  much  less  to  be  prostrated  before  the  Juggernaut  of 
examinations.  Instead  of  inspiring  their  pupils  with  a  genuine  love 
of  learning  and  developing  an  enthusiastic  desire  for  knowledge, 
instructors  are  compelled  to  hold  up  before  their  classes  approaching 
examinations  for  which  they  must  be  prepared.  Published  examina- 
tion papers  are  carefully  studied  by  teachers  and  pupils,  for  both  know 
that  they  are  likely  to  be  judged  by  the  amount  of  information  they 
can  pack  away  in  their  heads  to  be  called  out  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Fortunately  more  rational  methods  of  examination  are  beginning  to 
prevail,  and  isolated  facts  are  not  sought  after  so  much  as  the  relations 
which  bind  these  facts  together. 

But  beside  the  mechanical  routine  of  a  teacher's  life  and  the  cramp- 
ing effect  of  much  of  the  examination  work  required  by  committees 
superintendents,  supervisors,  and  colleges,  there  are  other  causes 
which  have  deterred  men  and  women  of  learning  and  teaching  power 
from  entering  upon  this  work. 
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The  social  position  of  the  teacher  is  somewhat  uncertain.  The 
culture  required  for  it  is  uoiper  se  such  as  to  admit  him  to  the  exclu- 
sive circles  of  our  best  society  ;  nor  is  society  wholly  at  fault  for  this.  The 
teacher  is  too  apt  to  confine  himself  to  his  class  room  and  study,  until 
he  comes  to  be  regarded  by  the  public  as  a  sort  of  recluse,  rather  than 
as  a  man  of  affairs^  en  rapport  with  the  live  issues  of  the  day.  Other 
men  are  producers,  building  up  great  fortunes  for  themselves  or 
others,  advancing  the  wealth  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  town  or 
city  in  which  they  live.  The  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  lives  apart 
from  this  activitj',  and  is  in  great  danger  of  treading  a  daily  round  of 
pettydutiesof  such  a  nature  as  to  hinder  his  own  mental  growth,  instead 
of  growing  to  commanding  stature  by  the  very  breadth  of  his  purpose. 

"  For  wisdom,''  says  Emerson,  "you  must  have  some  entrance  to 
the  heart  of  humanity.  He  who  is  exclusive,  excludes  himself."  Con- 
fined, so  large  a  part  of  the  time,  to  the  companionship  of  those  who 
are  younger  than  he,  and  who  naturally  look  up  to  him  with  a  certain 
awe  and  respect  which  authority  inspires  in  the  young,  his  tendency 
is  to  become  autocratic,  opinionated,  dogmatic.  He  makes  statements 
to  his  pupils  which  may  be  wrong,  but  which  no  one  ventures  to  call 
in  question.  He  cracks  the  same  old  jokes  year  after  year,  to  which 
his  pupils  may  respond  with  a  laugh  =-  but  oftentimes  the  laugh  is  at 
the  teacher  rather  than  at  his  joke. 

"  He  does  not  know  men.  If  he  did,"  as  Emerson  says,  "he  could 
talk  even  on  politics,  trade,  law,  war,  religion;  for  everywhere  men 
are  led  in  the  same  manner." 

He  is  much  alone,  and  his  associations,  even,  confirm  him  in  his 
loneliness.  Isolation  unfits  him  for  society;  he  is  not  aware  of  his  own 
deficiencies ;  his  manners  become  bad. 

Again,  there  is  a  strange  lack  of  esprit  de  corps  among  teachers. 
Those  courtesies  which  the  clerg>'  extend  to  each  other  ;  that  delightful 
social  intercourse  which  they  enjoy,  even  those  of  widely  divei^ent 
belief,  is  greatly  lacking  among  those  who  teach.  The  very  fact  that 
one  is  a  teacher,  ought  to  give  him  a  certain  claim  to  the  courtesy  and 
consideration  of  his  fellows.  The  men  of  the  schools  are  not  bound 
together  as  they  should  be.  There  is  often  a  critical  or  jealous  spirit 
and  an  ungenerous  rivalry,  A  fellow  teacher  is  not  sought  out,  his 
acquaintance  cultivated  and  his  interest  and  pleasure  as  a  brother 
worker  regarded.  I  can  account  for  this  only  on  the  principle  in  Physics 
that  like  electricities  repel.  The  Homoeopathic  motto,  "Similia  simil- 
ibus  curantur  "  might  be  adopted  in  such  cases  to  advantage. 
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Tenure  of  office  too,  or  rather  uncertainty  of  such  tenure,  affects 
unfavorably  the  teacher's  calling.  He  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  salaried 
man.  If  in  a  public  school,  his  salary  is  determined  by  men  who  them- 
selves hold  office  and  have  ambitions  for^litical  preferment.  A  rigid 
economy  is  their  wisest  policy,  and  they  are  often  very  politic.  The 
teacher's  position  may  depend  on  favoritism ;  political  cabals  may 
unseat  him;  the  quarrels  of  committee-men  may  oust  him;  the  political 
influence  of  a  rich  parent  may  overthrow  one  who  dares  to  be  indepen- 
dent in  politics  or  religion,  who  forgets  that  upon  these  subjects  his 
mouth  must  be  sealed.  If  he  teach  in  an  Academy,  even  greater  trials 
may  await  him.     For 

"  Man,  proud  man, 
Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured, 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven 
As  makes  the  angels  weep." 
"  With  devotion's  visage 
And  pious  action 
He  can  '  sugar  o'er 
The  Devil  himself'  " 
And  thus  in  truth 
"  Enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment 

their  currents  tuni  awry 

And  lose  the  name  of  action." 

Well  might  Hamlet  say, — 

"  Who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
Th'  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
The  insolence  of  office  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make  " 

by  quietly  resigning  his  position  ? 

The  influence  of  a  single  man,  if  rich,  wholly  incompetent  for  the 
place  he  fills,  or  rather  holds,  may  be  such  that  no  self-respecting 
teacher  can  submit  to  his  arrogant  dictation. 

In  short,  the  positions  in  schools,  whether  public  or  private,  are  too 
much  subject  to  the  caprice  of  individuals.  They  lack  in  stability  and 
permanence,  hence  in  dignity.  "  My  brethren,  these  things  ought  not 
so  to  be."  That  they  are  real  and  not  fanciful  or  overdrawn,  any 
teacher  of  wide  experience  must  admit.  There  are  many  exceptions, 
but  these  do  not  disprove  this  statement.  A  few  who  have  attained  to 
eminence  may  reach  the  Elysian  fields  : 
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"  Pauci,  quos  aequus  amavit 
Juppiter,  aut  ardens  evexit  ad  aethera  virtual 
djs  geniti  potucrt." 

"  Exinde  per  am  plum 
mittimur  Elyiium^t  pauci  laeta  arva  tenemus." 

But  these  few  bright  and  shining  examples  are  in  the  minority,  and 
teaching  has  suffered.  Mrs.  Stowe  says :  "  Men  of  tact,  versatility, 
lalent  and  piety,  will  not  devote  their  lives  to  teaching.  They  must  be 
ministers  and  missionaries  and  all  that,  and  while  there  '\%  such  a 
thrilling  call  for  action  in  this  way,  every  man  who  is  merely  teaching 
feels  as  if  he  were  a  Hercules  with  a  distaff,  ready  to  spring  to  the  first 
trumpet  that  calls  hrra  away."  Had  we  numbered  more  men  like 
Agassiz,  Arnold,  or  Horace  Mann,  Mrs.  Stowe  would  not  say,  "  merely 
teaching." 

But  these  hindrances  which  make  teaching  appear  unattractive 
to  men  of  culture  are  not  the  only  obstacles  to  their  electing  it  as 
a  life  work.  A  strong  objeciion  has  been  that  it  does  not  demand 
of  its  followers  the  high  degree  of  culture  which  the  so-called  learned 
professions  demand.  A  man  is  not  admitted  to  the  bar  because  he  is 
a  college  graduate.  Neither  would  he  for  that  reason  be  allowed  to 
practise  medicine.  The  preacher  is  trammeled  who  goes  from  the 
college  to  the  pulpit ;  but  the  teacher  goes  at  once  to  the  school-room. 
There  is  a  prevalent  notion  that  anybody  can  teach  school ;  that  the 
teacher,  like  the  poet,  is  born,  not  made,  nasatnr  fwnfit.  So  far  as 
poets  are  concerned  the  theory  can  do  no  harm,  as  the  world,  by  the 
nascitur  process,  has  been  well  supplied  with  poets.  It  is  a  danger- 
ous and  pernicious  doctrine  in  its  application  to  teaching.  The  call 
for  able  leaders  to  man  our  secondary  schools  has  been  long  and  loud, 
and  ayf/  process  for  fitting  them  for  their  work  is  in  demand.  Why 
need  this  work  suffer  longer  by  comparison  with  that  of  the  learned 
professions?  Why  may  not  teachers  take  their  rightful  place  in  the 
world  and  exert  that  influence  over  society  to  which  they  are  entitled? 
Why  is  not  their  work  superior  to  that  of  any  other  profession? 
Why  may  they  not  be  regarded  as  producers,  as  factors  in  the  material 
and  intellectual  growth  of  the  nation  ? 

Their  business  is  to  m.ike  men  and  women  out  of  the  crude  material 
which  comes  into  their  hands.  Not  to  instruct,  merely,  but  to  educate, 
develop  brains  and  character,  in  short,  to  make  a  man.  If  man  was 
the  noblest  work  of  the  Creator,  His  last  and  best  creation,  what  higher 
work  can  any  man  do  than  further  the  Creator's  plan  in  developing 
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honest  men?  "I  call  a  complete  and  generous  education,"  says  Milton^ 
"  that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  magnanimously,  all  the 
offices,  both  public  and  private,  of  peace  and  war."  This  work  demands 
a  preparation  second  to  none  j  a  tj'pe  of  character  such  that  nothing 
short  of  the  noblest  native  endowment,  supplemented  by  the  highest 
possible  culture,  can  satisfy  the  demand.  No  smattering  of  the 
sciences,  languages,  and  mathematics,  no  dilettantism  in  the  matter  of 
training,  but  a  varied  and  exacting  course  of  study.  A  need  has  been 
recognized,  a  beginning  made,  which  will,  I  believe,  result  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  new  ideal  school. 

"  We  may  not  be  able  to  realize  our  ideal. 
But  woe  be  to  us  if  we  have  no  ideal  to  realise." 

Right  along  this  line,  I  believe  that  we  can  do  something  so  to  elevate 
the  work  of  teaching  that  it  shall  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  learned 
professions.  A  beginning,  in  this  country,  has  been  made  at  Johns 
Hopkins;  Clark  University  is  continuing  the  same.  The  work  of 
Professor  Payne  in  the  University  of  Michigan  is  in  the  same  line. 
AH  these  movements,  and  others  which  might  be  named,  especially  the 
effort  among  Massachusetts  teachers  during  the  past  year,  have  aheady 
initiated  a  movement  to  which  the  State  must  soon  give  the  weight  of 
its  approval,  a  "  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 

The  profession  has  suffered  because  the  many  bright  and  shining 
lights  are  not  in  the  ascendancy ;  more  leaders  are  needed.  How  can 
they  be  secured?  Manifestly,  by  the  removal  of  obstacles,  by  an 
effort  to  "make  straight  paths." 

In  1863,  twenty-seven  years  ago,  I  read,  in  this  city,  before  the  New 
England  Association  of  School  Superintendents,  a  paper  on  the  "Culture 
of  Teachers,"  in  which  I  most  earnestly  advocated  the  establishment 
of  a  collegiate  normal  school  in  Boston  for  the  special  professional 
training  of  college  graduates  proposing  to  teach. 

If  the  Normal  School  has  done  so  well  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  schools  of  grammar  and  primary  grade,  why  may  we  not  have 
a  school  of  education,  corresponding  in  grade  to  the  Andover  Theo- 
logical, the  Harvard  Divinity  and  Law  School,  the  CoJlege  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  in  N,  Y.,  and  others  of  similar  character  and  rank, 
whose  object  should  be  to  give  to  minds,  trained  by  a  college  faculty, 
advanced  special  training  and  technical  instruction  t  The  average 
l^slator,  politician,  or  business  man  does  not,  perhaps,  see  the  need 
of  this.  He  wants  the  practical.  No  money  expended  on  that  which 
is  theoretical. 
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Principals,  drilled  in  the  school  of  experience,  alone  know  the  per- 
plexities constantly  awaiting  them  in  training  the  raw  recruits  for 
service.  The  experience  of  successful  teachers  can  not  be  purchased 
by  the  new  and  untried.  He  must,  by  the  same  round  of  mistakes,  climb 
the  ladder  which  leads  to  success.  No  record  of  the  past  has  he  to 
guide  him.  Why  would  it  not  be  equally  sensible  to  allow  young  and 
inexperienced  doctors  to  acquire  their  knowledge  by  experiment  and 
mistake?  Many  lives  might  be  lost,  but  the  doctor  would  gain  experi- 
ence, and,  after  experimenting  on  a  sufftcient  number  of  patients  or 
patient  ones,  he  might  become  a  good  practitioner. 

Education,  as  a  science,  is  still  in  a  rudimentary  state.  The  vast 
aniount  of  thought  which  has  been  given  to  the  subject  by  thinkers 
and  philosophers  in  many  countries  is,  for  the  most  part,  inaccessible 
to  young  teachers.  Though  much  of  this  is  purely  theoretical,  spun 
from  the  brain  of  the  philosopher,  and  not  the  result  of  practical  knowl- 
edge, much  is  of  the  greatest  value,  and  would  be  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  students  of  pedagogy. 

()ur  army  wouM  be  but  poorly  officered  if  its  officers  were  to  be 
appointed  from  the  ranks,  and  promoted  solely  on  account  of  tbeir 
knowledge  of  military  affairs  derived  from  the  service.  West  Point 
furnishes  it  with  trained  men,  competent  to  take  the  lead.  Not  so  in 
the  army  of  teachers.  Each  man  must  begin  as  a  private  and  spend 
years  of  valuable  time  in  slowly  feeling  his  way.  Hut  let  him  begin 
his  work  with  a  consciousness  of  mastery,  derived  from  his  thorough 
drill  in  the  best  things  in  the  science  of  education,  and  he  will  waste 
no  time  in  experiment. 

The  Emih  of  Rousseau  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  departure  in 
educational  theories,  German  writers  have  made  extensive  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  education.  English  writers  like  Spencer  and 
Bain  have  likewise  contributed  to  the  same.  Spencer,  for  example, 
has  clearly  shown  the  need  of  suitable  food  for  the  brain  to  work  upon 
—  adapted  to  each  stage  of  its  development.  Bain  has  shown  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  stimulate  the  power  of  the  brain  of  each 
pupil  to  the  fullest  activity.  In  tlie  same  way  many  an  able  writer  has 
given  his  contribution  to  the  science  of  education.  As  a  science  it  is 
still  almost  in  its  infancy  and  offers  a  most  inviting  field  for  ex|>eri- 
ment  and  research. 

Some  will  say  that  it  is  sufficient  to  endow  a  chair  of  Pedagogj^ ;  not  a 
chair  merely,  I  should  say,  but  another  school  for  a  post-graduate 
course  of  study,  ranking  with  the  others  as  an  integral  part  of  a  univer- 
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sity.  This  would  be  better  than  a  normal  college,  because  it  coukl 
have  the  benefit  of  the  gnsat  libraries  and  museums  of  the  university,  in 
addition  to  its  own  special  endowments. 

I  believe  that  quite  as  much  time  is  needed  for  the  preparation  of  a 
teacher  as  for  a  minister.  Eminent  scholars  and  experienced  preachers 
prepare  the  latter  for  his  work.  The  critical  study  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  is  necessary ;  a  familiarity 
with  original  manuscripts  and  the  voluminous  writings  of  the  father;*  is 
required  ;  oriental  customs,  modes  of  thought  and  expression ;  the 
growth  of  Christianity,  the  battles  for  the  faith,  the  rise  of  sects,  the 
doctrines,  systems  of  philosophy,  criticism,  ethics,  history,  literature  — 
all  this  and  much  more  must  be  carefully  studied. 

From  Socrates,  who  was  the  first  to  arouse  the  mind  to  an  examina- 
tion of  itself,  down  to  the  present  time,  the  work  of  all  writers,  of  what- 
ever country  or  language,  would  be  brought  into  suitable  shape  for 
teaching  and  study.  This  consolidation  of  material  and  resources 
would  lead  to  definiteness,  to  a  science  of  education.  The  number  of 
subjects  for  study  would  rauldply  so  rapidly  that  the  wonder  would 
still  grow  that  men  had  not  long  ago  devoted  themselves  to  this 
subject.  The  superiority  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  to  that  picked  up 
at  hap-hazard  by  varied  experience  of  failure  and  success  would  be 
apparent  to  all.  The  teacher  would  begin  conscious  of  his  power  and 
of  his  ability  to  impart  knowledge. 

We  should  hear  less  of  dull  pupils  and  more  of  the  bright  ones. 
"  Much  that  is  written  in  the  minds  of  one's  pupils  in  indelible  ink,  will 
be  brought  out  by  the  fire  of  thought." 

Wordsworth  called  his  brother  a  voiceless  poet.  The  world  of 
childhood  is  full  of  dumb  souls  waiting  for  the  voice  of  the  Master  and 
Teacher,  We  need  those  who  will  recognize  the  gem  before  it  is 
polished. 

Differences  of  opinion  as  to  methods,  order  of  studies,  text-books, 
would,  in  a  measure,  cease.  They  would  be  settled  ex  cathedra  on  a 
rational  basis,  —  founded  on  psychological  and  scientific  principles  ; 
education  would  cease  to  be  empirical  and  would  become  scientific, 
having  taken  its  rightful  place  and  speaking  with  authority. 

I  have  not  tried  in  this  paper  lo  lay  out  any  plan  for  drawing  into 
the  service  of  our  secondary  schools  men  and  women  of  learning  and 
teaching  power.  The  general  public  cannot  realize  the  need  of  this. 
We  can.     Let  us  by  discussion  discover  the  way. 

By  no  means  would    I   be  understood  to  disparage  our  work>     I 
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regard  it  as  second  to  none  on  earth.  **  The  teacher  builds  the  sacred 
edifice  of  character  which  is  to  be  a  holy  temple  for  God  to  dweJl  in. 
He  raises  the  stately  structure  of  a  life  work  which  shall  be  as  enduring 
as  the  laws  of  God." 

He  moulds  the  character  of  the  future  citizen.  Who  of  us  regrets 
his  choice  after  the  years  in  which  so  much  of  joy  has  come  to  him  ? 
He  sees  the  manly  men  and  womanly  women  whom  he  has  helped  to 
train  acting  well  their  part  in  life,  and  from  them  receives  those  words 
of  grateful  appreciation  which  repay  him  for  his  toil.  Such  words  arc 
an  inspiration  and  lift  him  above  the  pettiness  and  cheapness  which  are 
the  bane  of  ordinary  lives.  The  influence  of  the  earnest  teacher, 
though  quiet,  may  be  very  far-reaching;  and  "  not  until  the  day  of  final 
review  will  the  penetrating  stream  of  his  influence  be  fully  revealed." 


OFF/C/AL  REPORT  OF  THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  Of- 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES 
AND  PREPARA  TORY  SCHOOLS. 


The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Preparatory  Schools  was  held  at  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Boston  University,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Oct.  17  and  18,  1890. 

FRIDAY   AFTERNOON. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  2.45  p.  m.,  by  the  President, 
Mr.  William  C.  Collar,  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  Boston.  He  at 
once  proceeded  to  the  literary  exercises  of  the  afternoon.  The  first 
subject  for  discussion  was  the  question,  "  How  can  Men  and  Women 
of  Learning  and  Teaching  Power  be  won  into  the  sen  ice  of  the  Secon- 
dary Schools  I " 

Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  formerly  President  of  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, spoke  upon  "  The  Duty  of  the  Colleges:'     Mrs.  Palmer  said  :  * 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  oldest  of  our  Massachusetts  colleges,  but  will  for 
one  of  the  youngest.     From  that  point  of  view  I  discern  that  many  more 

•  In  this  report  the  remaiks  of  those  spoken  without  writlen  preparation  arc  given  in 
condensed  form,  though  it  has  seemed  best  not  to  report  them  in  the  third  ptrson.  The 
written  papers  are  given  entire  in  the  previous  pftges. 
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good  teachers  are  needed.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  the  colleges  are  eager  to  do 
their  share  in  remedying  the  difficulty.     How  can  they  do  it  ? 

In  the  first  place,  our  colleges  have  not  given  their  influence,  as  they 
might,  to  the  proper  filling  of  vacancies  in  the  secondary  schools.  Mercan- 
tile interests  have  been  permitted  to  settle  the  matter.  If  college  officers 
and  professors  would  take  a  warm  interest  in  seeing  that  college  graduates, 
men  and  women,  enter  the  vacancies  constantly  occurring  in  high  schools 
and  academies,  much  good  could  be  done.  And  the  college  officers  and 
professors  must  take  an  interest  in  the  schools  where  are  prepared  the 
future  graduates  of  the  colleges. 

The  question  before  us  relates  to  men  and  women  of  learning  and  teach- 
ing power.  The  colleges  can  easily  test  the  learning  of  their  graduates ;  but 
how  shall  the  colleges  know  about  their  teaching  ability?  And  how  shall 
they  increase  Ml  How  shall  they  see  that  avenues  are  kept  open  between 
teachers  and  places  ?  It  is  hard  to  suggest  additional  duties  to  hard  worked 
professors.  We  cannot  demand  too  much  of  the  colleges.  They  are  so 
poor,  so  crowded  by  the  growth  of  their  present  departments,  that  we  must 
not  expect  too  much  of  them  respecting  the  training  of  teachers,  without 
more  endowments.  But  the  colleges  possess  other  capital  besides  money. 
Cannot  something  be  done  by  making  a  draft  upon  the  unfailing  fund  of 
enthusiasm  among  the  presidents  and  professors  ? 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  new  high  schools  of  Michigan  were  being  estab- 
lished. The  professors  at  the  State  University  saw  the  necessity  that  these 
should  be  rightly  officered.  They  themselves  were  poorly  paid,  but  they 
entered  upon  added  duties.  Students  were  gathered  by  Professors  Frieze 
and  Olney  and  taught  how  to  teach  ;  then  they  went  forth  to  train  boys  and 
girls  for  the  university.  This  shows  how  something  can  be  done.  There 
are  enthusiastic  teachers  all  through  the  colleges  having  special  interest  in 
pedagogy.  Can  they  not  come  forward  with  courses  on  the  science  and  art 
of  teaching,  the  history  of  education,  etc.  ?  This  has  been  done  at  Welles- 
ley  with  beneficial  results,  and  President  Hall,  when  professor  at  Harvard, 
gave  such  a  course.  This  is  feasible  without  additional  funds,  but  if  gifts 
are  forthcoming  very  much  more  can  be  accomplished. 

In  the  second  place,  let  the  colleges  give  themselves.  Nothing  is  of 
more  inspiration  than  the  open  doors,  the  libraries,  and  the  laboratories  of 
the  schools  as  they  are.  There  is  nothing  to  fear.  The  girls'  colleges  had 
to  do  this.  There  are  many  men  and  women  tired  of  teaching  who  would 
gladly  give  a  year  to  learning  in  some  college.  The  last  twenty-five  years 
have  quite  changed  methods.  Let  the  teachers  learn  anew  from  contact 
with  living  masters.  What  I  plead  for  is  the  active,  constant  inspiration  of 
life  on  life. 

Again,  if  means  are  provided,  the  colleges  can  establish  the  teachers' 
seminary  and  department.  There  can  be  gathered  little  groups  of  men  or 
women  busily  discussing  with  their  teacher  the  particular  subject  of  the 
meeting.    The  college  must  grant  that  the  art  of  teaching  is  as  important  as 
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music,  science,  and  the  tine  arts.  Concerning  the  provision  of  means  for 
this  I  have  a  suggestion.  In  this  State  it  is  a  settled  policy  that  the  State 
shall  supply  training  for  its  teachers.  Is  it  not  as  important  that  this  should 
be  done,  as  that  civil  engineers  should  be  trained  ?  Professional  training  is 
as  necessary  for  the  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools  as  for  the  teachers  of 
drawing.  Let  the  State  therefore  provide  scholarships  in  the  colleges  by 
which  teachers  may  be  trained  for  work  in  the  high  schools. 

President  Elmer  H.  Capen,  of  Tufts  College,  member  of  the  Mass. 
Board  of  Education,  presented  a  paper  on  "  77te   Duty  of  the  Pub- 

lur  • 

Then  Mr.  Horace  M.  Willard,  of  Howard  Seminar>',  West  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Tfie  Duty  of  the  7'e<uhers."f 

At  this  point  President  Collar  appointed  a  Nominating  Committee, 
consisting  of  President  L.  Clark  Seelye,  William  F.  Bradbury,  and 
Charles  B.  Goff,  to  report  at  the  business  meeting  on  the  following  day, 
a  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  discussion  which  then  arose  was  spirited  and  well  sustained. 

President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University,  was  the  first  speaker. 

The  question  is  larger  than  might  at  first  appear.  It  touches  the  univer- 
sities, the  colleges,  the  secondary  schools.  It  seems  that  first  of  all,  in 
order  to  attract  the  best  men,  teachers  must  have  more  enthusiasm,  more 
love  for  their  work,  more  esprit  de  corpse  To  develop  this,  there  can  be 
nothing  equal  to  specialization.  The  term  narrow  specialist  is  a  misnomer. 
Nowadays,  a  specialist  cannot  be  narrow.  Studies  were  never  so  closely 
linked  as  now.  The  chemist  needs  physics,  the  biologist  finds  himself 
studying  psychology,  etc.  If  a  man  advances  to  the  frontier  in  any  spe- 
cialty— and  there  aJI  the  work  is  done  —  he  necessarily  gets  enthusiasm. 
The  culture  that  comes  from  specializing  is  the  only  culture  worthy  of  the 
name. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  note  the  remarkable  educational 
advance  made  in  France.  In  the  Lyc^es,  already  they  have  begun  in  the  line 
we  advocate  for  American  schools.  The  German  Seminar  might  be  cited 
as  a  good  example  of  proper  method  for  pedagogical  study.  I  would  even 
advocate  specialists'  going  from  room  to  room.  One  expert  specialist  could 
do  more  in  a  half-hour  recitation  than  a  teacher  who  teaches  half  a  dozen 
subjects  could  do  in  an  hour. 

One  great  difficulty  in  this  country  is  that  no  one  knows  anything  of  the 
history  of  higher  pedagogy.  Many  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  pedagogy 
except  for  lower  grades.  Our  books  do  not  touch  it.  Another  difficulty  is 
the  ignorance  of  education  in  other  countries,  There  is  a  provinciali.sm 
among  teachers  which  stands  in  the  way  of  good  work.     In  France,  to-day, 
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a  score  of  men  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  study  of  higher  pedagog}-. 
The  best  lesson  of  CJerman  education  to-day,  is  that  of  the  influence  of  the 
higher  on  the  lower.  We  follow  the  opposite  theory  and  expect  the  lower  to 
influence  the  higher. 

The  plan  suggested  by  President  Capen  is  a  good  one,  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  the  men  to  carry  it  out  as  instructors,  and  it  is  a  serious 
question  if  students  would  present  themselves  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make 
it  succeed.  There  is  really  little  demand  for  the  higher  study.  Such  a  plan, 
if  carried  out,  should  be  a  new  departure.  If  it  followed  old  lines  it  would 
be  simply  dignifying  the  commonplace.  And  after  all,  will  the  demand  jus- 
tify it  ?  Will  it  not  be  like  the  Ecole  NormaU  in  France,  which  three  times 
has  been  compelled  to  suspend,  though  it  is  now  at  last  justifying  its  foun- 
dation. 

My  own  plan  would  be  to  select  a  few  young  men  with  some  experience 
in  teaching,  make  sure  that  they  know  German,  French,  and  Italian  enough 
to  be  able  to  observe,  and  send  them  abroad  to  study,  with  a  carefully  pre- 
pared itinerary.  This  last  is  all-important.  Let  them  learn  what  has  been 
done  in  Europe  since  the  Franco- Prussian  War  —  the  educational  epoch  of 
modern  times  —  and  come  back  to  teach  secondary  teachers  and  to  develop 
pedagogical  departments  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

Mr.  John  Tetlow,  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Latin  Schools,  Boston, 
said  : 

I  was  glad  to  hear  tlie  last  speaker  say  that  an  expert  teacher  could  do  as 
much  with  a  class  in  half  an  hour  as  an  inexperienced  teacher  in  an  hour. 
From  that  I  infer  that  he  would  favor  any  plan  by  which  inexperienced 
teachers  might  be  brought  into  helpful  contact  with  expert  teachers.  There 
could  easily  be  fitted  into  President  Capen 's  plan  a  device  for  bringing  a 
large  number  of  inexperienced  teachers  into  close  relations  with  experts. 
As  1  think  of  my  own  past  experience,  I  feel  that  nothing  has  influenced  my 
work  as  a  teacher  so  strongly  as  the  visits  I  have  made  to  the  class-rooms  of 
a  few  masters  of  exceptional  teaching  power.  Any  scheme  for  the  training 
of  teachers  for  high-school  instruction  will  fail,  which  does  not  include  such 
an  element.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  proposed  plan  put  in  opera- 
tion, for  I  am  confident  that  its  present  opponents  would  speedily  recognize 
its  merits.  Last  winter  the  high-school  teachers  of  this  state  attempted  to 
secure  in  the  Legislature,  the  passage  of  a  measure  embodying  such  a  plan 
as  Dr.  Capen  has  outlined.  But  there  was  not  agreement  among  those  who 
had  a  right  to  an  opinion,  and  the  measure  failed.  Now,  perhaps,  we  ought 
not  to  press  it.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  colleges  moving  in  this  matter.  Their 
efforts  should  be  supported,  whether  President  Capen's  plan  is  adopted  or 
not.  President  Hall  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  the  number  of  students 
who  would  enter  a  normal  school  of  high  grade,  if  such  an  institution  should 
be  established,     Last  winter  I  made  especial  effort  to  learn  how  many  col- 
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lege  graduates  would  become  students  in  such  a  school  if  it  were  opened 
this  September.  I  sent  out  rather  more  than  a  hundred  circular  letters  and 
received  nearly  seventy  replies.  These  indicated  that  seven  members  of 
senior  classes  in  New  England  college.s  were  quite  ready  to  come,  and  that  a 
dozen  more  would  probably  come.  I  believe  that  nearly  twenty-five  college 
graduates  would  be  receiving  normal  instruction  to-day,  if  the  proposed 
institution  were  in  existence.  The  number  of  men  thoroughly  equipped  for 
teaching  in  such  a  school  may  be  small;  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Hall  has  said,  there 
is  not  now  even  one  thoroughly  equipped  man  in  the  country.  But  if  we 
fold  our  hands  and  do  nothing,  there  never  will  be.  Let  us  make  a  begin* 
ning,  and  let  the  institution  grow.  Certainly  let  us  not  wait  till  three  or  four 
men  secure  the  proper  education  in  Europe.  This  is  not  said  in  a  spirit  of 
opposition  to  any  movement  already  begun.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  col- 
leges  do  all  they  can ;  but  we  need  something  more. 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  responded  to  the 
call  of  President  Collar  as  follows : 

We  all  have,  no  doubt,  been  thrilled  by  President  Capen's  eloquent 
periods,  as  he  described  this  gem,  —  **  precious  gem,"  I  think  he  called  it, — 
in  the  diadem  of  Massachusetts.  But  what  was  it  of  which  he  spoke  in 
such  glowing  terms?  A  school  which  should  have  as  its  corps  of  teachers 
one  professor  and  three  assistants,  and  for  the  support  of  which  some  f  7,sco, 
or  perhaps  for  a  year  ^15.000,  was  asked.  This  sum  is  altogether  too  small. 
It  should  never  have  been  named  for  the  support  of  a  superior  normal 
school.  There  were  to  be  no  buildings,  no  laboratories,  no  apparatus.  I 
submit  that  this  is  a  ridiculously  poor  equipment.  The  Harvard  Medical 
School  costs  over  ^50,000  a  year,  the  Law  School  over  $30,000.  A  normal 
school  ought  to  cost  as  much.  I  do  not  believe  it  expedient  to  represent 
that  it  is  wise  to  establish  a  cheap  superior  normal  school.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  educational  history  of  Massachusetts  will  show  that,  whether  as 
a  province  or  a  state,  her  policy  has  been  to  commit  her  superior  education 
to  private  endowments.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  satisfactory  condi- 
tion of  primary  and  grammar-school  instruction,  as  compared  with  instruc- 
tion in  the  secondary  schools,  and  the  relative  gain  has  been  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  the  normal  schools.  But  let  us  be  sure  of  our  facts.  1 
believe,  on  the  contrar)\  that  the  instruction  in  secondary  schools  is  superior 
to  that  in  ibe  elementary  grades.  Is  there  anything  in  the  hi-story  of  normal 
schools  in  Massachusetts  to  warrant  the  assignment  of  the  present  task  to 
the  state  7  There  are  several  high  schools  in  the  cities  in  which  the  instruc- 
tion is  now  better  than  it  is  in  the  state  normal  schools.  WTiat  ground  is 
there  for  supposing  that  by  the  establishment  of  another  state  normal  school 
the  instruction  given  in  the  high  schools  would  be  improved  }  But  to  return 
to  my  first  thought,  what  we  ask  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  for 
the  cause  of  education  ought  to  be  a  precious,  not  a  cheap  gift.  If  we  want 
a  "gem/*  let  us  ask  for  a  real  one,  and  not  a  glass  one. 
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Mr.  John  Tetlow  : 

The  last  speaker  seemed  more  intent  on  ridiculing  a  phrase  than  on  keep- 
ing close  to  the  question  under  discussion.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  ask  for  an  extravagant  sum.  President  Eliot  has  ridiculed  the 
application  for  $7,500.  It  seems  necessary  therefore  to  state  how  we  intend- 
ed to  expend  this  money  if  it  should  be  granted.  The  $7,500  asked  for 
was  simply  to  cover  the  cost  of  establishing  the  school,  and  of  maintaining 
it  for  the  first  six  months,  —  from  September  until  mid-winter,  —  when  the 
Legislature  would  be  applied  to  for  a  further  appropriation.  We  hoped  to 
obtain  a  few  rooms — all  that  would  be  needed  —  in  a  building  already  under 
State  control,  and  we  thought,  as  we  should  have  no  costly  buildings  or 
appliances  to  provide,  that  $15,000  would  cover  the  expenses  of  the  first 
year.  We  intended  that  the  salary  of  the  head  of  the  school  be  $5,000. 
This,  under  existing  social  and  economic  conditions,  may  fairly  be  called  a 
princely  salary  for  educational  work.  The  teacher  who  can  command  such 
a  salary  is  not  a  •'  cheap  "  man.  Then  $3,000  was  to  be  given  to  an  assistant, 
and  five  dollars  an  hour  was  to  be  paid  to  ten  or  twelve  eminent  teachers  in 
colleges  and  secondary  schools,  each  of  whom  was  to  devote  two  hours  a  week 
to  the  work  of  training  the  students  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  lead- 
ing subjects  of  study  pursued  in  high  schools.  No  costly  laboratories  would 
be  needed,  for,  under  suitable  arrangements  made  with  local  school  boards 
—  and  we  went  far  enough  to  convince  ourselves  that  such  arrangements 
were  practicable  —  the  laboratories  and  appliances  already  existing  in  the 
institutions  from  which  the  expert  teachers  were  to  be  drawn,  could  be 
utilized. 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot : 

There  are  eight  principal  subjects  now  taught  in  the  secondary  schools. 
1  know  of  no  method  of  training  high-school  teachers  which  shall  not  give 
them  good  models  in  all  these.  No  one  man  can  possibly  do  this.  The 
French  are  right  in  providing  a  separate  professor  in  each  of  these  depart- 
ments and  in  securing  for  the  purpose  the  best  instructors  France  can  pro- 
vide, adding,  moreover,  to  the  course  certain  philosophical  studies  and  a 
view  of  the  contemporaneous  state  of  education  in  various  countries.  One 
man  and  a  few  assistants  cannot  meet  this  demand.  Let  us  never  present 
this  as  our  conception  of  a  superior  normal  school. 

Mr.  John  Tetlow : 

It  is  gratifying  to  hear  President  Eliot  advocate  so  heartily  the  views 
embodied  in  the  plan  of  last  winter.  We  thought,  exactly  as  he  thinks,  that 
the  head  of  the  school  could  not  teach  everything,  and  so  we  proposed  that 
in  his  teaching  the  principal  should  confine  himself  to  such  subjects  as 
educational  psychology,  principles  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching,  the 
philosophy  of  education,  and  the  history  of  education,  the  last  including  a 
general  survey  of  the  state  of  contemporaneous  education,  in  Europe.    The 
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eight  principal  subjects  taught  in  the  secondary  schools  and  required  for 
admission  to  college,  were  to  be  covered  by  the  ten  or  twelve  expert  teachers 
to  be  drawn  into  the  semce  from  the  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 
These,  as  I  have  already  said,  were  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  an 
hour,  a  rate  of  compensation  which  would  secure  the  very  best  talent  the 
state  could  furnish. 

President  Collar  next  made  allusion  to  one  excellent  suggestion 
offered  by  Mrs.  Palmer,  that  courses  of  lectures  on  the  art  of  teaching 
be  given  by  the  professors  now  in  the  colleges.  This  was  a  beginning 
that  could  easily  be  made.  He  then  called  upon  Superintendent  Edwin 
P.  Seaver,  of  Boston. 

Superintendent  Edwin  P.  Seaver : 

It  was  well  urged  by  Mrs.  Palmer  that  a  valuable  service  in  this  direction 
could  be  done  by  drawing  upon  the  store  of  enthusiasm  contained  in  the 
college  faculties.  It  is  certainly  feasible  that  seven  or  eight  professors 
should  so  arrange  their  work  as  to  ofier  lectures  upon  the  methods  of 
instruction  in  the  subjects  they  themselves  teach.  This  thought  has  been 
in  my  own  mind.  In  fact,  the  last  thing  I  did  before  leaving  my  office  was 
to  write  a  letter  to  a  professor  suggesting  something  like  this.  My  answer 
has  come,  by  Mrs.  Palmer,  much  sooner  than  I  thought.  This  indeed  would 
be  a  good  beginning,  and  one  which  need  not  be  delayed  ;  but  the  colleges 
ought  ultimately  to  go  much  farther,  and  I  believe  Ihey  will. 

President  Collar  next  invited  Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  Secretary-  of 
Mass.  Etoard  of  Education,  to  participate  in  the  discussion. 

Secretary  John  W.  Dickinson  : 

It  is  well  known  and  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  Normal  Schools  of 
the  Commonwealth,  since  their  establishment  fifty  years  .igo,  have  produced 
a  radical  reformation  in  our  methods  of  elementary  instruction. 

This  reformation  has  extended  to  all  the  grades  of  work  in  our  system  of 
public  schools,  but  not  so  fully  to  the  scientific  work  in  the  secondary 
schools.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  There  has  not  been  in  the 
past  any  special  demand  for  professionally  trained  teachers  for  the  secondary 
schools.  The  teachers  for  these  institutions  have  been  selected  from  the 
graduates  of  the  colleges,  with  the  supposition  that  as  they  probably  under- 
stand the  subjects  they  wilt  be  called  to  teach,  they  also  understand  the 
best  methods  of  presenting  these  subjects  to  the  minds  of  their  pupils.  The 
improved  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  has  turned  the  attention  of 
educators  to  the  methods  practiced  in  the  secondary  schools  — and  by  com- 
parison the  former  is  found  to  be  quite  generally  superior  to  the  latter.  One 
cause  of  this  difference  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  elementary  teachers, 
many  of  them,  have  had  a  professional  training  in  our  normal  schools.  If 
then  we  would  improve  our  secondary  teaching,  it  seems  necessary  that  the 
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secondary  teachers  should  have  a  professional  training  also.  But  before 
these  persons  enter  upon  a  professional  course  of  study  they  must  know 
thoroughly  the  subjects  they  will  be  called  to  teach — for  the  legitimate 
work  of  the  normal  schools  is  to  teach  the  principles,  the  methods  and  his- 
tory of  education,  and  to  train  for  skill  in  the  application  of  the  methods 
to  teaching  the  various  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 
That  is,  we  must  require  the  candidates  for  high-school  normal  training  to 
be  scholars  in  the  high-school  branches  of  learning,  before  they  enter  a  nor- 
mal school. 

But  is  it  said  that  such  scholars  will  not  study  in  our  present  normal  schools, 
as  they  are  now  organized,  on  account  of  the  relations  they  will  be  required 
to  hold  to  normal  students  of  inferior  scholarship.  Without  stopping  to 
show  that  this  will  not  be  true,  when  there  shall  be  a  demand  for  high- 
school  teachers  who  understand  the  philosophy  of  teaching,  it  may  be  well 
to  determine  what  sort  of  training  institution  should  be  provided  for  them. 
This  may  be  done  by  turning  attention  to  the  organization  of  our  system 
of  public  schools  of  which  our  high  schools  stand  at  the  head.  Below  the 
high  schools,  the  system  contains  the  grammar  schools,  and  below  the 
grammar  schools,  the  primary  schools.  The  high-school  course  of  study 
should  be  a  development  of  the  grammar  course,  and  the  grammar  course  a 
development  of  the  primary  course. 

Our  school  system,  then,  would  be  a  unit,  made  up  of  different  grades  of 
schools  which  would  always  influence  one  another  from  above  downward, 
both  in  their  courses  of  study  and  in  their  methods  of  teaching.  It  appears 
necessary,  therefore,  on  account  of  the  relations  that  the  different  grades  of 
the  system  bear  to  one  another,  that  the  teacher  in  one  grade  should  be  pre- 
pared to  teach  in  any  other  grade.  If  such  training  should  be  given  and 
received,  our  elementary  teachers  would  teach  so  as  to  prepare  their  young 
pupils  for  scientific  studies,  and  the  secondary  teachers  would  know  how  to 
make  a  scientific  use  of  the  facts  which  their  pupils  have  already  learned. 

Our  teachers'  seminaries  should  all  furnish  the  same  pedagogical  training 
for  their  classes  and  the  same  opportunities  for  the  application  of  the  knowl- 
edge acquired  to  all  our  grades  of  instruction,  that  skill  in  teaching  may  be 
acquired  by  practice  in  teaching. 

This  closed  the  discussion,  and  the  Association  adjourned  until 
evening. 

Friday  Evening. 

At  the  evening  session,  President  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  of  Brown 
University,  gave  to  the  assembled  audience  an  address  upon  the 
question,  "  Shall  the  College  Course  of  Study  for  the  Bachelorship  in 
Arts  be  Reduced  ?  "  * 

Upon  the  close  of  the  address,  the  members  of  the  Association  and 
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their  guests,  numbering  somewhat  over  a  hundred,  passed  to  another 
room,  where  had  been  provided  refreshments  and  means  for  social 
enjoyment.  An  hour  of  conversation  and  pleasant  companionship 
followed,  during  which  the  questions  of  the  afternoon  and  evening 
were  again  more  closely  and  familiarly  discussed.  The  Committee  of 
Arrangements  who  made  provision  for  this  gathering  were  Professor 
Thomas  B.  Lindsay  of  Boston  University,  Mr.  M.  Grant  Daniell  of  the 
Chauncy  Hall  School,  Boston,  and  Miss  Julia  A.  Eastman  of  Dana 
Hall,  Wellesley. 

Saturday  Morning. 

The  earlier  portion  of  the  morning  session  was  devoted  to  the 
business  of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  was  granted  leave  to  present  his  report 
in  the  printed  proceedings.     This  report  is  as  follows  : 
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Membership. 

Previous  to  Fifth  Annual  Meeting,  from  Colleges  43,  from  Schools  48,  total  91, 
Elected  at  »  "  "  "        11,     '•  "       14,     »     25 

Present  Membership,  '•  "  •'        54,     "  "       62,    "   116. 

Mr.  John  Tetlow,  for  the  Executive  Committee,  nominated  twenty- 
six  persons  for  election  to  membership.  One  of  these  was  found  to 
be  ineligible  by  reason  of  a  recent  change  of  residence  to  a  place 
outside  of  New  England.  The  others  were  elected  by  ballot.  Their 
names  are  as  follows  : 

William  E.  Huntington,  Boston  (Dean  of  School  of  Liberal  Arts 
Boston  University),  James  H.  Hanson,  Waterville,  Me.  (Principal  of 
Cobum  Classical  Institute),  James  D.  Whitmore,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
(Principal  of  Hillhouse  High  School),  Lewis  F.  Reed,  Hartford,  Conn. 
(Principal  of  Collins  Street  Classical  School),  Georgk  M.  Wahl,  South 
Braintree  (Teacher  in  Thayer  Academy),  Thomas  L.  Ancell,  Lewiston, 
Me.  (Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  Bates  College),  Benjamin  Gill, 
Wilbraham,  Mass.  (Teacher  of  Greek,  Wesleyan  Academy),  Hiram  U, 
King,  Stamford,  Conn.  (Principal  of  Collegiate  Preparatory  School),  Wil- 
liam North  Rice,  Middletown,  Conn,  (Professor  of  Geology  in  Wesleyan. 
University),  George  E.  Gay,  Maiden,  Mass.  (Principal  of  High  School), 
Charles  C.  Bartlett,  Lyme,  Conn.  (Principal  of  Black  Hall  School), 
Albert  Hakkness,  Providence,  R.  L  (Professor  of  Greek  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity), D.  O.  S.  Lowell,  Roxbury,  Mass.  (Master  in  Roxbury  Latin 
School),  C.  C.  Bragdon,  Auburndale,  Mass.  (Principal  of  Lasell  Acad- 
emy), Ellen  A.  Hayes,  Wellesley,  Mass.  (Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Wellesley  College),  J.  A.  O'Keefe,  Lynn,  Mass.  (Principal  of  Classical 
High  School),  Thomas  H.  Eckfeldt,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  (Principal  of 
the  Friends'  Academy),  Katherine  Coman,  Wellesley,  Mass.  (Professor 
of  History  in  Wellesley  College),  Angie  E.  Chapin,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
(Professor  of  Greek  in  Wellesley  College),  Merrill  E.  Gates,  Amherst, 
Mass.  (President  of  Amherst  College),  Charles  E.  Fish,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
(Principal  of  Phillips  Exeler  Academy),  Albert  L.  Blair,  New  London, 
N.  H.  (President  of  Colby  Academy),  Louis  Pollens,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
(Professor  in  Dartmouth  College),  Helen  L.  Webster,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
(Professor  in  Wellesley  College),  MARY  A.  Currier,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
(Professor  in  Wellesley  College), 

The  Nominating  Committee,  through  the  Chairman,  President  L. 
Clark  Seelye,  presented  a  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Their 
report  was  adopted,  and  the  persons  therein  named  elected,  as  follows  •. 

President,  Timothy  Dwight,  President  of  Yale  University. 

Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  John  Tetlow  and  President  L.  Clark  Seelye. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  Ray  Green  Huling. 
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Executive  Committee  (with  the  preceding)  :  Dr.  Cecil  F.  P. 
Bancroft,  President  Helen  A.  Shafer,  Professor  William  Carey  PoIaDd, 
Mr.  Horace  M.  Willard,  and  President  Charles  W.  Eliot. 

The  same  committee  was  then  instructed  to  report,  at  a  later  hour, 
a  list  of  three  names,  of  which  one  should  be  a  new  name,  for  the 
Committee  to  confer  with  the  Commissioner  of  Colleges  in  New 
England  on  Admission  Elxaminations. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Hill,  Chairman,  then  presented  the  report  of  the 
Committee  to  confer  with  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  Eng- 
land on  Admission  Examinations,  which  was  as  follows  : 


Camh RIDGE,  Oct.  17,  1890. 

The  Committee  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre* 
paratory  Schools  to  confer  with  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  Engiami 
on  Admission  Examinations  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  had  no  occa- 
sion to  present  any  communication  to  the  Commission  in  behalf  of  this 
Association  since  the  last  annual  meeting. 

The  Commission  has  taken  final  action  on  every  question  thus  far  suit- 
niitted  to  it  except  that  relating  to  the  division  of  the  examination  in  Greek 
and  Roman  history.  The  recommendation  of  this  division  was  made  in 
the  first  communication  ever  addressed  by  the  Committee  to  the  Commis- 
sion. It  was  made  at  a  time  when  the  functions  of  the  Committee  were  not 
well  defined,  and  when  they  conceived  it  to  be  one  of  their  duties  to  note 
such  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  College  admission  requirements  as 
seemed  to  them  serious,  to  formulate  them  as  best  they  could,  and  to  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission.  There  was  no  formal  action  on 
the  part  of  this  Association  instructing  the  Committee  to  make  this  recom- 
mendation. On  the  other  hand,  although  the  recommendation  has  been 
repeatedly  reported  to  the  Association  and  spread  upon  its  records,  there 
has  been  no  formal  dissent  expressed. 

The  Committee  have  given  reasons  in  detail  for  their  recommendation. 
They  have  assumed  from  the  beginning  that  an  enlightened  uniformity  is 
desirable  in  the  history  requirements  as  in  tlie  English  and  modern  lan- 
guage requirements.  It  is  the  present  desire  of  the  Commission,  however, 
to  know  more  fully  the  attitude  of  the  secondary  schools  on  this  subject,  and 
of  the  Committee  to  act  the  pleasure  of  the  Association  in  any  further  com- 
munications it  may  make  to  the  Commission  with  reference  to  it. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  report  that  the  prolonged  and  painstaking  efforts 
of  the  Commission  to  agree  upon  a  scheme  of  admission  requirements  in  the 
modern  languages  have  been  brought  to  a  successful  completion. 

The  work  in  detail  of  the  Commission  during  the  past  year  is  lucidly 
summarized  in  the  following  letter  from  hs  Secretary: 


9  Lloyd  StrbeTj  Providsnce,  R.  I.,  14  October,  1890. 

To  Messrs.  F.  A.  Hill,  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft,  andG.  L.  Fox,  —  Com»titUeof 
the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  to 
confer  with  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  Ne-uj  England  on  Admission 
Examinations. 

Dear  Sirs,  — On  the  4th  0/  October,  1889,  in  anticipation  of  the  fourth 
annual  meeting  of  your  association,  I  wrote  to  you,  stating  what  had  been 
done  by  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admission  Ex- 
aminations in  response  to  your  requests  that  the  Commission  should  call  a 
conference  "on  requirements  for  admission  to  college  between  the  pro- 
fessors of  modern  languages  in  the  New  England  colleges  and  a  certain 
number  of  teachers  of  the  preparatory  schools;"  and,  that  the  Commission 
should  consider  your  proposition  "that  the  examination  in  Greek  and 
Roman  history  be  divided.''  Permit  rae  now  to  state  briefly  what  further 
has  been  done  up  to  the  present  lime- 
As  stated  in  my  letter  mentioned  above,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Pro- 
fessors Fay,  Cohn,  Wenckebach,  Kapp,  and  Van  Daell,  was  appointed  to 
frame  a  uniform  elementary  requirement  and  a  uniform  advanced  require- 
ment in  French  and  in  German  for  admission  to  college,  and  provision  was 
made  for  further  consideration  and  revision  of  their  scheme.  This  committee 
had  the  matter  under  consideration  for  a  year,  and  gave  to  it  their  careful  atten- 
tion. Besides  discussing  it  themselves,  at  the  request  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Commission,  they  submitted  a  sclieme  of  requirements  to  the 
critidsai  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  Cambridge  last  December.  Finally,  in  April  of  the  present  year,  the 
scheme,  already  freshly  amended,  was  discussed  at  a  conference  of  profes- 
sors and  leading  preparatory  teachers  held  in  Boston  under  direction  of  the 
Commission  and  in  connection  with  its  fourth  annual  meeting.  Invitations 
to  attend  this  conference  were  sent  to  245  persons,  including  the  presidents 
and  teachers  of  modern  languages  in  the  fifteen  colleges  represented  in  the 
Commission,  the  members  of  the  Commission  and  teachers  from  prepara- 
tory schools  all  over  New  England,  and  to  certain  teachers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission or  who  prepare  pupils  for  New  England  colleges.  The  members 
of  your  Association  were  all  invited.  Seven  professors  from  tlie  colleges 
and  six  representatives  of  preparatory  schools  participated  in  the  discussion 
before  the  conference,  and  letters  of  criticism  sent  by  persons  unable  to  be 
present  were  read. 

.After  this  conference  a  meeting  was  held  at  which  one  delegate  from  each 
college,  a  teacher  of  French  or  of  German,  or  representing  those  studies  in 
the  college,  was  present.  At  t!iis  meeting  the  proposed  scheme  of  require- 
ments was  subjected  to  searching  criticism,  and  finally  a  revised  scheme  was 
devised  to  which  these  delegates  gave  their  approval.  Finally,  the  Commis- 
■ion  received  this  revised  scheme  and  voted  to  transmit  it  to  the  several 
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faculties  and  to  commend  U  to  their  consideration.  The  following  is  a  copj 
of  this  revised  scheme ;  and  it  is  understood  tliat  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
instructors  in  modem  languages  who  framed  this  scheme  to  propose  to  the 
Commission  from  time  to  time  changes  in  the  lists  of  books  prescribed. 

Elementary  German. 

(r.)  Proficiency  in  elementary  grammar;  implying,  especially,  familiarity 
with  the  following  topics  :  declension  of  such  nouns  as  are  readily  classified, 
of  adjectives,  and  pronouns ;  conjugation  of  weak,  and  of  the  more  usual 
strong  verbs  ;  the  more  common  prepositions ;  the  simpler  uses  of  the 
model  auxiliaries  ;  the  simpler  rules  of  syntax  and  of  word  order. 

[The  specifying  of  these  topics  is  not  proposed  as  restrictive,  but  rather 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  a  thorough  grounding  of  the  pupil  in  those 
elements  on  which  later  good  work  is  necessarily  founded.  —  Proficiency  in 
grammar  may  be  tested  both  by  direct  qneslioning  and  through  translaiioo 
of  simple  English  into  German.] 

(2.)  Ability  to  translate  a  passage  of  simple  prose  at  sight  — a  vocabulary 
of  the  less  used  words  being  furnished. 

[It  is  believed  that  the  requisite  facility  can  be  acquired  by  reading,  con- 
currently with  the  work  in  the  grammar,  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
duodecimo  pages  of  easy  German,  —  chiefly  narrative  prose,  with  a  few 
lyric  poems.] 

(3.)  Ability  to  pronounce  German,  and  to  recognize  German  words  and 
simple  phrases  when  uttered. 

[It  is  recommended  that  careful  attention  be  given  from  the  beginning  to 
the  fluent  and  intelligent  reading  of  the  German  works  used  in  the  class- 
room,) 

Advanced  German. 

(I.)  Proficiency  in  more  advanced  grammar.  In  addition  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  accidence  (including  the  elements  of  word-formation),  and  of 
the  principal  values  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  the  candidate  must  be 
familiar  with  the  essentials  of  German  syntax  — particularly  that  of  ths 
modal  auxiliaries  and  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive  modes. 

(2.)  Ability  to  translate  ordinary  German,  to  be  acquired  by  the  reading, 
in  addition  to  the  elementary  requirement,  of  the  following  works :  Fluck 
(Ur  Schbnheit  (Rtehl) ;  Aus  litm  Staat  FrUdrichs  dcs  Grossen  (Freytag); 
Die  Harsreise  (Heine) ;  the  first  three  books  of  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit 
(Goethe) ;  Minna  von  Barnhelm  (Lcssing) ;  Wilhdm  Tell  and  Lied  ifOH 
tiir  Glocke  (Schiller);  and  thirty  pages  of  lyrics  or  ballads. 

(3.)  Ability  to  write  in  German  a  paragraph  upon  an  assigned  subject 
chosen  from  the  works  specified  in  the  preceding  section. 

[While  it  is  assumed  that  examiners  would  avoid  setting  as  subjects  for 
composition  matters  of  very  subordinate  interest  or  of  minor  detail,  it  is 
hoped  that  teachers  may  be  led  liy  this  requirement  to  stimulate  from  the 
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beginning  the  pupil's  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  works  read  in 
preparation.] 

(4.)  Ability  to  follow  a  recitation  conducted  in  German  and  to  answer  in 
that  language  questions  asked  by  the  instructor. 

[This  requirement  hardly  admits  of  a  test  at  the  examination,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  to  be  regarded  as  of  great  importance,  as  inability  to  meet  it 
would  render  it  impossible,  in  certain  colleges,  for  the  student  to  take  up  the 
work  of  the  class.] 

Elementary  French. 

(i.)  Proficiency  in  elementary  grammar ;  implying,  especially,  familiarity 
with  the  following  topics  :  inflection  of  nouns  and  adjectives  for  gender  and 
number,  excepting  unusual  cases ;  the  '*  pronominal  adjectives  ;"  the  use  of 
pronouns,  especially  the  forms  and  positions  of  personal  pronouns  ;  the  par- 
titive constructions ;  the  inflection  of  the  regular,  and  the  more  usual  irregu- 
lar verbs, — such  as  dire^fairc  and  the  classes  represented  by  ouvrir^  sentir^ 
venir,  paraUre^  conduire,  and  craindn. 
I  [See  note  under  Elementary  German,  §  i .] 

(2.)  Ability  to  translate  simple  prose  at  sight 

[It  is  believed  that  the  requisite  facility  can  be  acquired  by  reading,  con- 
currently with  the  work  in  the  grammar,  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred 
duodecimo  pages  from  at  least  three  dissimilar  works,] 

(3.)  Ability  to  pronounce  French,  and  to  recognize  French  words  and 
simple  phrases  when  uttered. 

[See  note  under  Elementary  German,  §  3.] 

Advanced  French. 

(l.)  Proficiency  in  more  advanced  grammar.  In  addition  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  accidence,  and  of  the  values  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  the  can- 
didate must  be  familiar  with  the  essentials  of  French  syntax — especially  the 
use  of  modes  and  tenses  — and  with  the  more  frequently  recurring  idiomatic 
phrases. 

(2.)  Ability  to  translate  standard  French,  to  be  acquired  by  reading,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  elementary  requirement,  not  less  than  one  thousand  duodecimo 
pages,  including  Le  siige  de  Berlin  ax\d  La  dernihrc  classe  (Daudet)  ;  Co- 
lombo (M^rim^e);  Mile,  de  la  Sei^H>re,  the  play  (Sandeau) ;  Jeanne  d* Arc 
(Henri  Martin);  and  one  play  each  of  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliiire. 

(3.;  Ability  to  write  in  French  a   paragraph   upon  an  assigned   subject 
chosen  from  the  works  specified  in  the  preceding  section. 
[See  note  under  Advanced  German,  §  3.] 

(4.}  Ability  to  follow  a  recitation  conducted  in  French  and  to  answer  in 
that  language  questions  asked  by  the  instructor. 

[See  note  under  Advanced  German,  §  4-    ] 

The  question  of  separate  examinations  in  Greek  and  Roman  history  has 
been  before  the  Commission   for  several  years.      The  Commission  has  not 
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seen  its  way  clear  to  any  final  action  on  the  question.     A  committee  to  whom 
the  Commission  referred  this  question  reported  last  April  as  follows  :  — 

"That  early  in  February  last  their  chairman  addressed  a  letter  to  the  com- 
mittee of  teachers  by  whom  the  question  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Commission,  requesting  a  fuller  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  proposed 
separation  and  of  the  extent  to  which  the  inconvenience  complained  of  was 
felt  among  the  schools.  Your  Committee  has  not  yet  been  furnished  with 
the  information  sought,  nor  are  they  in  possession  of  any  evidence  that  the 
demand  for  the  separation  of  the  two  histories  is  urgent,  or  even  that  it 
meets  with  the  general  approval  of  the  teachers  in  the  preparatory  schools. 

'•  They  therefore  cannot  recommend  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mission, but  would  suggest  that  the  matter  be  laid  over  and  the  Committee 
continued  to  receive  any  further  presentation  of  the  case  which  the  teachers 
interested  may  see  fit  to  make." 

This  recommendation  of  the  Committee  was  adopted.  The  Commission 
is  waiting,  therefore,  to  receive  the  evidence  the  lack  of  which  is  slated  in 
the  report  just  quoted.  In  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Commission, 
pages  8  to  to,  is  printed  a  statement  of  what  action  was  taken  on  this  ques 
tion  previous  to  April,  1S90.  This  statement  need  not  be  repeated  here,  for 
the  report  has  been  sent  to  all  the  members  of  your  Association. 

On  the  Sth  of  October,  1889,  I  sent  you,  for  such  use  as  you  might  wish 
to  make  of  it,  the  list  of  required  books  in  English  for  1893,  prescribed  on 
the  2d  of  June,  1888,  by  the  conference  of  professors  of  English  acting  in 
behalf  of  the  Commission.    The  following  is  the  list  for  1894  : 

Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar  and  Merchant  of  Venice,  Scott's  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers 
in  the  Spectator,  Macaulay's  second  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  Emer- 
son's American  Scholar,  Irving's  Sketch  Book,  Scott's  Abbot,  Dickens's 
David  Copperfield. 

As  you  will  remark,  the  fifth  title  is  "The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers 
in  the  Spectator,"  and  not  "Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers." 
The  lists  for  1892  and  1893  have  been  revised  so  that  the  same  title.  ''The 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator,"  will  be  printed  hereafter 
in  these  lists.  It  naturally  will  not  change  materially  what  the  schools  are 
likely  to  ofTer,  but  it  expresses  more  accurately  and  more  adequately  what 
the  colleges  expect. 

The  Commission  is  indebted  to  you,  dear  sirs,  and  to  your  Association 
for  your  earnest  and  helpful  co-operation.  It  holds  itself  ever  ready  to  give 
most  respectful  attention  to  your  expressed  wishes. 

I  remain,  as  ever,  dear  sirs,  most  sincerely  yours, 

WILLIAM  CAREY  POLAND. 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  Ne%u  England 
on  Admission  Examinations. 
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In  conclusion  we  repeat  that  all  proposition  sthat  have  been  referred  by 
us  to  the  Commission,  except  the  one  relatJnjj  to  Greek  and  Roman  his 
tory,  have  received  final  action.  Action  on  this  point  is  postponed  for  fur 
thcr  information. 

The  organization  that  enables  the  colleges  and  the  secondary  schools  to 
confer  and  act  for  their  mutual  interests,  though  complicated  in  its  outward 
aspect  and  formidable  in  the  names  of  its  parts,  is  proving  admirably  adapted 
to  its  purpose. 

The  action  of  the  Commission  is  not  binding  upon  the  colleges,  but,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  its  conclusions  go  to  them  with  great  moral  force.  Its 
recommendations,  so  far  as  they  have  received  attention  from  the  colleges , 
have  been  promptly  adopted. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Commission  is  entitled  to  our  thanks  for  his  fulU 

prompt,  and  courteous  report  of  its  proceedings. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
I  FRANK  A.   HILL. 

^^^^^  CECIL  F.   P.  BANCROFT, 

^^^K  GEO.  L.   FOX. 

^^^^^^^P  Committee  to  confer  with  the  Com  mi  awn  of  CoHeg 
^^^^^I^B  New  En^lanJ  on  AdmissioH  ExaminaXions. 

I  This  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  placed   on  file. 

President  L.  Clark  Seelye,  for  the  Nominating  Committee,  reporte 
the  following  names  to  constitute  the  above-mentioned   Committee  to 
confer,  etc- : — 

William  C.  Collar,  for  one  year; 

Robert  P.  Keep,  for  two  years ; 

William  F.  Rradbury,  for  three  years. 

These  gentlemen  were  unanimously  chosen  to  serve  upon  this 
Committee.  Mr.  Collar  asked  to  be  excused,  but  the  Association 
unanimously  declined  to  accede  to  his  reques 

A  motion  was  offered  by  Dr.  Van  Daell,  that  the  Secretary  prepare 
and  publish  the  proceedings  of  the  first  annual  meeting,  and  that  the 

pense  be  met  by  an  increased  assessment  for  the  ensuing  year.  Ii 
was  finally  voted  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  subject  of  President  Andrews'  address  of  the  preceding  evening 
'as  then  taken  up  for  discussion,   ^'  Shall  the  College  Course  of  Study 
for  the  Bachelorship  in  Arts  be  Reduced?  " 

Professor  Tracy  Peck,  of  Yale  College,  opened  the  discussion : 
I  wish  to  express  my  hearty  approval  of  the  progressively  conservative 
tone  and  of  the  conclusions  of  President  Andrews'  paper.     But  the  excel- 
lence of  the  paper  makes  it  difficult  to  glean  from  a  field  which  has  just 
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becft  so  carefuUy  goae  over,  aad  certainly  before  such  an  audience  one 
sboold  not  forget  the  sound  Roman  maxim,  a^fum  nt  agas. 

It  is  important  to  keep  the  question  at  issue  distinctly  in  mind.  I  pre- 
sume that  no  sound  educators  deprecate  the  framing  of  varying  courses  of 
study  leading  to  difEerent  degrees.  The  opening  of  scientific  and  techno- 
logical schools  has  been  of  very  great  service  to  the  country,  and  with 
cominendable  hospitality  several  of  our  colleges  have  instituted,  alongside 
of,  and,  in  a  measure,  articulated  with  the  traditional  four-year  course, 
special  and  abbreviated  curricula  leading  to  appropriate  certificates  or 
degrees.  The  vastness  of  our  country  and  the  diversity  of  its  interests,  as 
well  as  the  different  circumstances,  tastes,  and  aims  of  our  students,  fully 
justifies  this  diverstity  of  courses,  methods,  and  degrees.  But  the  Bache- 
lorship of  Arts  has  for  sereral  generations  represented  before  the  commu- 
nity something  different  and  quite  definite.  It  presupposed,  in  addition  to  a 
somewhat  rigid  preparatory  course  of  three  or  four  years,  the  devotion  of 
four  years,  not  primarily  to  technical  or  professional  work,  bat  to  liberal 
studies.  The  nature  and  object  of  these  studies  were  such  that  the  Amert 
can  college,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  has  striven  with  reasonable  fidelity 
toward  the  realization  of  Milton's  grand  ideal  of  education,  as  '•  that  whicli 
should  fit  one  to  perform  justly,  skilfully  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices, 
both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war.^  And,  with  a  great  deal  of 
flippant  as  well  as  of  intelligent  criticism,  the  calm  verdict  of  the  public  i*. 
that  the  work  of  the  college  has  been  well  done.  Thus  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
has  acquired  by  general  recognition  a  quite  distinct  and  historical  value, 
and  before  its  character  and  significance  are  seriously  modified  it  ought 
at  least  to  be  shown  that  there  is  an  intelligent  and  widespread  call  there- 
for. The  burden  of  proof  seems  to  be  fairly  on  the  side  of  those  who 
propose  the  reduction. 

One  reason  against  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  time  of  collegiate 
study  is  found  iu  the  great  and  rapid  increase  in  the  number  and  range  and 
relations  of  the  objects  of  knowledge  in  modem  days.  Not  merely  have 
new  sciences  come  into  existence,  but  the  points  of  view  of  most  subjects  of 
study  have  been  greatly  modified  and  their  relations  to  life  and  to  civili- 
zation have  been  readjusted  with  severer  exactions.  The  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution, the  comparative  method  of  investigation,  new  views  as  to  the  unity  of 
history  and  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  have  made  it  far  more  difficult  for  the 
young  graduate  of  to^y  than  it  was  for  his  father  to  be  in  touch  with  the 
best  thought  of  the  time,  and  to  enter  at  once  with  intelligence  upon  his  life- 
worfc.  While  our  manifold  discoveries  and  inventions  have  added  greatly 
to  the  comforts  and  something  to  the  dignity  of  life,  they  have  also  greatly 
increased  its  ro^-stery.  An  age  of  intense  special ization  and  of  rapid  scien 
tific  progress  must  necessarily  be  an  age  of  great  general  ignorance. 
Impro^-ed  methods  of  study  have  done  something  to  facilitate  the  learner's 
career,  but  it  can  not  be  said  that  these  improvements  have  kept  pace  with 
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the  constantly  enlarging  area  of  things  which  it  is  desirable  to  know.  Much 
less  has  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind  to  acquire  and  assimilate  facts  and 
principles  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  material  on  which  it  may  work  with 
profit 

In  the  complexity  of  American  life  and  modern  civilization^  we  see  another 
leason  for  holding  fast  to  the  tradiiional  period  of  undergraduate  study. 
Society  with  us  is  far  less  simple  than  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic. 
The  new  problems,  and  the  greater  importunity  of  old  problems,  which  have 
come  to  the  front  since  the  civil  war  —  as  the  tariff,  the  future  of  the  negro, 
the  civil  ser\'ice,  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  the  treatment  of  the  immi- 
grant and  of  the  vicious  and  unfortunate  classes,  grave  questions  of  social 
economy  —  these  and  many  other  profound  problems  await  the  attention  of 
the  best  trained  minds,  and  one  must  certainly  deprecate  haste  and  immatu- 
rity in  the  education  of  those  who  must  grapple  with  these  problems.  Again. 
our  swift  and  constant  communication  with  the  other  peoples  of  the  world 
has  started  international  questions  of  vast  and  far-reaching  import,  for  the 
wise  settlement  of  which  no  education  can  be  too  thorough  and  protracted. 

The  exceeding  intensity  of  American  life  is  a  further  consideration  against 
reducing  the  period  of  the  student's  preparation.  Whoever  compares  Amer- 
ican life  as  it  is  to-day  with  what  it  was  even  a  generation  ago,  or  with  life  in 
other  countries,  realizes  how  rapidly  we  are  living.  We  are  paying  the  pen- 
alty for  our  vast  area  and  swift  development,  our  great  material  enterprises 
and  successes,  our  manifold  inventions,  by  a  certain  feverish  haste  and  impa- 
tience in  nearly  all  directions.  The  frequent  collapse  —  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  — of  those  who  are  in  this  whirl,  and  who  are  not  yet  old  men,  is 
no  less  sad  than  it  should  be  suggestive  to  the  educator  and  the  patriot. 
To  abbreviate  our  college  courses  that  our  young  men  may  the  sooner  be 
dentified  with  this  intense  life,  with  a  reduced  capital  of  discipline  and  knowl- 
edge, with  a  less  well-developed  and  matured  physique  and  character,  seems 
to  augur  only  ill.  The  question  of  profound  importance  is  not  how  quickly 
but  how  thoroughly  and  with  what  wise  symmetry  we  cao  prepare  the  youth 
committed  to  our  charge  for  the  grave  responsibilities  of  life. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  importance  of  time  as  an  element  in  sound  edu- 
cation. Not  that  four  years  should  be  treated  as  a  fetich ;  but  somewhat  as 
with  approximate  fitness  we  all  attain  our  majority  at  twenty-one  years,  so 
there  seems  wisdom  and  safety  in  the  period  which  has  usually  been  conse- 
crated to  undergraduate  work.  With  a  few  this  period  might  perhaps  be 
abbreviated  without  harm;  certainly  with  many  it  might  be  prolonged  with 
advantage.  A  college  course  is  not  an  undesirable  interruption  of  a  young 
person's  career,  —  a  kind  of  necessary  evil  to  be  compressed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. There  is  great  value  not  merely  in  formal  instruction  and  systematic 
study,  but  in  the  multitudinous  molding  influences  of  an  academic  life.  That 
these  influences  may  produce  their  best  results  in  permanently  inspiring  lofty 
ideals  'and  working  principles,  in  begettins  intellectual  habits  and  refined 
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tastes  and  the  best  social  standards,  it  is  essential  that  the  student  be  kep 
for  a  considerable  time  under  their  sway. 

It  nnay  be  remembered  that  most  probably  all  of  our  colleges  have  materi- 
ally lengthened  their  vacations  in  the  last  few  years.  At  Yale,  for  instance 
the  year  of  work  is  about  one  month  shorter  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 
While  this  shortening  of  the  year  can  be  justified,  it  constitutes  a  serious  con- 
sideration against  reducing  the  number  of  years. 

If  there  is  a  widespread  call  in  the  thoughtful  part  of  the  community  for 
reducing  the  college  course  of  liberal  study  to  three  years,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  it.  There  certainly  are  many  earnest  young  persons  whom 
poverty  or  other  circumstances  prevents  from  pursuing  a  full  or  even  any 
course  of  liberal  study.  Such  cases  appeal  strongly  to  our  sympathies,  and 
most  colleges  provide  for  the  support  of  the  meritorious ;  but  no  reduction 
in  the  conditions  of  time  or  other  requirements  can  reach  them  all,  and  it 
would  be  unjust  to  the  majority  of  students  if  their  privileges  were  to  be 
diminished  because  of  the  unfortunate  few.  The  steadily  increasing  mem- 
bership of  most  of  our  colleges  is  evidence  of  a  reasonably  well  satistied 
and  enlarged  constituency.  The  Freshman  class  In  the  academic  depart- 
ment at  Yale  this  year  is  more  than  twenty  per  cent  larger  than  ever  before, 
nor  is  Yale  alone  in  this  rapid  growth.  Again,  the  steadily  increasing  num- 
ber of  graduate  students  at  our  higher  institutions  is  testimony  on  the  conser- 
vative side  of  this  question.  As  a  rule,  such  students  are  from  the  most 
serious  and  successful  members  of  a  university  community,  and  that 
they  in  greater  and  greater  numbers  are  continuing  after  graduation  to  pros- 
ecute liberal  studies  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  chsu-m  and  the  worth  of  such 
studies,  and  is  also  one  of  the  most  hopeful  facts  in  the  recent  history  of 
higher  education  in  America. 

Were  it  true  that  thoughtful  observers  regard  the  college  course  for  the 
Bachelorship  of  Arts  as  in  itself  too  long,  or  as  unduly  deferring  entrance  upon 
the  responsibilities  of  life,  relief  would  probably  best  be  found,  not  in  reducingl 
the  length  of  the  college  curriculum,  but  in  the  line  of  two  suggestions  to  which i 
public  expression  has  recently  been  given.      In  the  Atlantic  .\fonihly  {q,x\ 
August,  Trofessor  Shaler  constructed  a  verj' forcible  argument  in  favor  of  j 
allowing  the  undergraduate  to  anticipate,  in  a  liberal  way,  something  of  his  ' 
professional  and  even  technical  studies.      The  larger  colleges  already  allow 
this  to  some  extent  in  their  elective  courses.     But  to  make  the  plan  feasible 
and  wisely  effective  would  be  beyond  the  resources  in  men  and  equipment  of  ] 
most  of  our  institutions  of  learning.     And  so  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  pro- 
posal of  Ex-President  While  in  the  Xorth  American  Review  for  October, 
deserves  serious  consideration.      His  proposal,  is  that  our  higher  schools  no 
longer  pretend  to  maintain  like  standards  for  admission  and  graduation,  but 
that  by  a  judicious  and  acknowledged  differentiation  the  great  majority  of  our 
colleges  open  their  doors  to  somewhat  younger  and  less  advanced  pupils, 
while  a  few  insist  upon  that  thoroughness  and  extent  of  previous  work,  and 
definiteness  of  purpose,  and  power  and  zeal  for  study  and  investigation  which 
are  essential  to  the  genuine  university  life. 
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Dr.    Robert  P.  Keep,  of   the  Free  Academy,  Norwich,  Conn.,  ex- 

Ipressed  the  opinion  that  if  the  colleges  abridged  their  time,  the  demand 

'  will  at  once  be  made  that  less  time  be  allowed  the  preparatory  schools. 

The  higher  institution  cannot  afford  to  abridge  any  of  its  privileges, 

for  if  it  does,  the  loss  will  at  once  extend  to  the  lower  schools. 

Dr.  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft,  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  spoke  as 
,  follows : 

The  iaterest  of  teachers  and  the  public  in  this  subject  has  increased  very 
[much  since  it  was  iirst  presented  to  our  executive  committee,  and  it  is 
'greater  at  the  present  moment  because  a  report  discussing  it  is  now  lying 
on  the  table  of  the  overseers  of  Harvard  College.  Allusion  has  been  made 
to  the  unsuccessful  experiment  at  Brown  University,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  failure  there  may  have  been  due  not  to  the  fact  that  the  end 
proposed  was  not  good,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  method  was  bad.  The  pub> 
lie  mind  was  not  prepared  for  it,  it  was  not  then  the  fashion  to  study  abroad^ 
the  scientific  schools,  the  elective  system,  the  long  professional  courses,  the 
graduate  instruction,  had  not  been  developed.  The  three-years  course  at 
Yale  in  the  infancy  and  pMjverty  of  the  college  was  due  not  to  an  educational 
theory,  but  to  the  want  of  means  to  maintain  a  four-years  course.  The 
present  movement,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not  lo  abridge  the  period  of  study, 
but  to  redistribute  it,  and  to  save,  if  possible,  to  a  liberal  education,  an 
increasing  number  of  young  men.  The  statistics  seem  lo  show  that  young 
men  do  not  resort  to  our  colleges  as  much  as  formerly,  a  stale  of  things  we 
ought  to  recognize  and  if  possible  to  remedy.-  Under  the  recent  increase 
and  enrichment  of  graduate  courses  we  may  re a.son ably  expect  that  the  more 
ambitious  and  competent  young  men  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
for  true  university  courses,  and  tlius  the  number  of  highly  educated  men 
will  be  much  increased.  The  lengthened  professional  courses,  and  the 
graduate  departments  in  professional  schools,  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Three  years  now,  with  our  improved  methods  and  appliances,  should  count 
for  far  more  than  formerly.  The  preparatory  courses  have  been  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved,  so  that  the  colleges  can  do  more  and  better  work 
with  young  men  better  prepared.  Even  the  increasing  length  of  vacations 
is  less  a  loss  to  scholarship  than  some  would  have  us  think,  for  a  student's 
L  mind  responds  to  academic  influence  out  in  the  world  as  well  as  in  the 
[bosom  of  the  institution,  and  his  college  ideas  and  inspirations  are  at  work 
with  educating  power  in  vacation  almost  as  fully,  in  many  cases,  as  in  times 
of  residence.  There  is  a  logical  ground  for  leaving  the  age  at  entrance 
substantially  where  it  is,  inasmuch  as  our  colleges  do  not  desire  and  do  not 
provide  for  boys  of  less  maturity  than  at  present,  and  one  object  of  raising 
the  standard  of  admission  is  lo  secure  a  greater  maturity.  Modern  college 
methods  assume  and  demand  a  preparation  in  character  as  well  as  in 
scholarship,  for  all  the  requirements,  opportunities  and  perils  of  college 
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life,  and  not  simply  for  the  examinations  and  the  lectures,  and  such  a  prep- 
aration requires  a  definite  basis  of  years  and  experience.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  no  logical  reason  for  four  years  rather  than  three  in  the  col- 
lege period.  To  give  over  our  present  senior  year  to  the  studies  of  the 
professional  school,  or  to  make  the  senior  year  a  pro-professional  year, 
tends  to  confuse  die  functions  of  two  separate  groups  of  schools  and  two  dis- 
tinct stages  of  education,  and  to  demoralize  the  last  year,  which  ought  to  be 
the  most  truly  "liberal"  in  all  the  liberal  course.  The  solution  of  this 
problem  proposed  in  an  editorial  in  the  Andover  Review^  to  give  the  B.  A. 
degree  at  the  end  of  a  well-considered  three-years  course  of  liberal  study, 
and  the  M.  A.  degree  at  the  end  of  a  fourth  year,  has  the  merit  of  leaving 
our  present  educational  machinery  undisturbed,  and  accepts  the  growing 
usage  of  giving  the  M.  A.  degree  only  on  the  basis  of  a  year's  non-profes- 
sional study  in  residence.  Such  a  year,  if  made  attractive,  and  proved  to  be 
profitable,  will  be  thronged.  Not  to  invade  the  time  of  the  next  appoint- 
ment any  farther,  I  would  simply  add  tliat  the  objection  that  a  three-years 
course  degrades  the  B.  A.  degree  overlooks  entirely  the  wide  range  and 
hopeless  uncertainty  of  its  present  value. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  William  F.  Bradbury,  each  speaker  upon  this 
question  was  limited  to  five  minutes. 

Dr.  Alphonse  N.  Van  Daell,  Professor  in  the  Mass.  Institute  of 
Technology,  said : 

I  do  not  propose  to  touch  the  main  question  now  open  for  dtscussioUf 
but  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  a  point  to  which  President  Andrews 
has  given  much  importance.  He  has  highly  praised  the  general  scholar, 
and  attempted  to  disparage  the  specialist.  The  speaker  also  said  that  the 
universities  of  continental  Europe  are  without  comparison  the  greatest 
educational  institutions  in  existence.  These  two  propositions  seem  some- 
what contradictory,  for  the  continental  universities  have  become  eminent 
through  their  great  specialists. 

English  universities  have  had  for  object  to  form  general  scholars  and] 
Enghsh  gentlemen,  a  suitable  purpose  for  an  aristocratic  country.  But 
has  been  asserted  that  but  very  few  of  the  great  men  of  England  come  from 
universities,  and  that  remark  seems  like  a  bitter  reproach  to  these  institutions.^ 
In  tlie  United  States,  where  the  colleges  have  been  modeled  after  EnglisI 
patterns,  it  has  also  been  said  that  scholars  coming  from  the  colleges  are 
not  a  main  factor  in  the  national  activity. 

The  remedy  lies  in  specialization.  Specialists  are  now  everywhere  the 
leaders  in  the  various  branches  of  human  progress,  and  must  become  so  more 
and  more.  Whenever  the  student  is  allowed  to  choose  early  in  the  college 
course  the  studies  that  prepare  him  directly  for  the  battle  ot  life,  he  does  not 
lose  any  discipline,  but  gains  the  strength  and  prohciency  which  will  make* 
him  a  leader  of  men. 

He  was  followed  by  President  Merrill  E.  Gates,  of  Amhers    College 
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President  William  F.  Warren,  of  Boston  University,  said  that  for  the 
sake  of  promoting  post-graduate  studies,  he  had  once  been  favorably 
inclined  towards  those  who  urged  the  importance  of  graduating  candi- 
dates for  the  Arts  degree  at  an  earlier  age  than  now,  but  that  after 
fuller  experience  he  had  come  to  ihe  conviction  that  any  shortening 
either  of  the  preparatory  course  or  of  the  college  course  would  be 
detrimental  even  to  the  interests  of  post-graduate  study  itself.  He 
also  called  attention  to  the  increasing  complexity  and  all-inclusiveness 
of  American  civilization  and  expressed  a  strong  conviction  that  the 
educated  minds  who  are  to  care  for  the  interests  of  this  civilization  in 
the  twentieth  century  will  need  to  be  far  stronger  and  broader,  than 
those  to  whom  wili  fall  the  custodianship  of  civilization  in  any  European 
country. 

Mr.  George  L.  Fox,  Rector  of  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  spoke  as  follows  : 

I  always  feeJ  some  diffidence  in  speaking  at  this  meeting,  when  there  are 
so  many  older  and  more  experienced  than  myself,  yet  I  wish  most  heartily 
to  support  the  words  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  that  the  arrangement  is  at  present  not 
wholly  satisfactory,  and  that  it  is  desirable  in  some  way,  without  lessening 
the  quality  of  the  work,  to  lessen  the  time  required  before  professional 
studies  begin.  Most  secondary  school  teachers  can  testify  to  a  genuine 
demand  for  such  a  change.  It  comes  from  a  most  worthy  class  of  students, 
men  of  earnest  purpose,  but  limited  means.  Either  the  opportunities  of 
education  have  been  denied  them  until  later  than  usual  in  life,  or  the  touch 
of  some  influence  or  experience  has  awakened  them  to  the  value  of  op- 
portunities which  hitherto  they  have  not  valued.  Such  men  in  the 
preparatory  work  often  make  up  two  years'  work  in  one.  I  think  that  the 
colleges  should  be  disposed  to  make  it  more  possible  for  them  to  do  the 
same  in  the  academic  field.  Given  the  right  spirit  and  purpose,  this  can 
often  be  done.  College  students  have  a  large  amount  of  leisure  time,  which 
the  most  earnest  of  them  could  utilize  in  this  way.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
lauding  the  ideal  of  what  constitutes  a  college  education,  nor  do  I  advocate 
any  general  shortening  of  the  course  to  three  years.  Yet  1  believe  that  the 
system  in  some  way  should  be  made  more  elastic,  so  that  those  who  feel  the 
need  of  starting  in  their  life  work  as  soon  as  possible,  and  are  ready  to  put 
forth  extra  eflfort,  would  be  encouraged  to  finish  their  course  iu  three  years 
rather  than  four.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  often  done  at  Harvard,  but  so  far 
as  I  know,  at  other  colleges,  while  in  rare  instances  it  may  be  done,  there  is 
not  the  disposition  to  encourage  any  such  efforts.  If  such  a  possibility 
could  be  distinctly  held  out  to  men  having  a  c«)lUj^e  course  under  considera- 
tion, some  worthy  men  would  be  deterred  from  the  unwise  step  of  entering 
the  professional  school  without  college  training,  as  they  do  now. 
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Mr.  Wmiam  F.  Bradburs',  of  the  Cambridge  Latin  School,  was  the 
DCJtt  speaker,  saying : 

I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Fox  does  not  know  that  the  very  thing  be  says 
ooght  to  be,  is  now  allowed  in  our  colleges  and  preparatory'  schools.  When 
a  boy  enters  the  Cambridge  Latin  School,  he  is  put  where  his  qualiiicatioaii 
require  and  then  can  finish  the  course  just  as  quick  as  his  industry  and  ability 
will  allow.  It  is  certainly  so  in  Harvard.  A  few  days  ago  I  met  a  young 
man  who  entered  Harvard  from  the  Cambridge  Latin  School  in  September^ 
1889,  and  said  to  him,  '^-  Sophomore  now,  1  suppose."  "  No,"  said  he,  "  I  am 
half  a  Junior."  I  do  not  believe  that  any  college  would  prevent  a  young  man 
who  was  qualified  anticipating  courses  of  study  that  belonged  to  the  class 
above.  I  see  Professor  Smith,  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  here,  and 
I  should  like  to  ask  him  how  many  students  in  Harvard  are  anticipating 
studies  in  the  way  1  have  named. 

Other  remarks  were  made  by  l^residenl  Warren  and  Messrs.  Fox  and 
Bradbury.  The  discussion  was  closed  by  a  brief  address  by  Professor 
Clement  L.  Smith,  of  Harvard  College,  in  which  he  was  understood  to 
say  in  answer  to  Mr.  Bradbur}''s  question,  that  twelve  or  more  students 
at  Harvard  had  anticipated  studies  in  the  way  referred  to. 

The  closing  hours  of  the  meeting  were  filled  with  an  interesting  and 
earnest  discussion  upon  the  question,  "  Himt  far  is  it  advisabU  for 
High  schools  and  academics  to  undertake  the  advanced  requirements  in 
French  and  German  as  a  substitute  for  the  advanced  requirements  in 
Latin ^  Greek,  and  Mathematics^  for  admission  to  College  t  " 

The  subject  was  introduced  by  a  paper  by  Professor  Edward  G.  Coy, 
of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  • 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Professor  John  J.  McCook,  of 
Trinity  College,  Harford,  Conn.     His  address  was  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  —  Called  upon  to  take  Prof. 
Pollens'  place,  I  am  glad  to  find,  from  the  papers  placed  in  my  hands,  that 
my  views  on  this  question  are  quite  in  agreement  with  his.  But  on  that 
account  one  of  the  elements  of  an  interesting  discussion,  radical  disagree- 
ment, will  be  signally  wanting,  since  we  are  both  in  substantial  agree- 
ment with  the  essayist. 

It  is  conceivable  that  a  great  change  in  the  work  of  our  preparator)- 
schools,  such  as  that  brought  before  us  by  the  question  we  are  discussing 
might  be  required,  even  though  no  considerable  number  of  persons  should 
demand  it.  But  this  is  hardly  probable,  and  I  shall  hope  to  cover  the 
ground  practically  by  the  following  questions :  — 

I.  Is  the  change  demanded  by  public  opinion?  It  is  notoriously 
difficult  to  poll  public  opinion,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  no  such   substitution 
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is  at  present  asked  by  it.  Public  opinion  does  seem  to  be  asking  for  more 
French  and  German,  because  liieir  utility  is  more  obvious  than  that  of 
Latin  and  Greek  or  even  the  higher  Mathematics.  And  having  been  inter- 
ested since  last  commencement  in  getting  two  college  graduates  "  started  in 
life,"  1  have  come  to  have  a  more  feeling  sense  than  ever  before  of  the 
importance  oi  the  argument  from  utility.  The  Brodsttidien  are  command- 
ing more  and  more  my  sympathies.  Besides,  I  do  not  in  the  least  question 
that  French  and  German,  as  they  may  be  taught,  and  as  in  a  multitude  of 
cases^they  are  taught,  are  at  least  as  disciplinary  as  Latin  and  Greek,  in  the 
way  in  which  in  a  multitude  of  cases  I  fear  they  have  been  taught.  But  if 
public  opinion,  in  the  interest  of  utility,  demands  anything  in  this  direction, 
it  is  not  substitution  in  the  preparatory  schools,  or  indeed  anywhere  wholly. 
It  is  rather  that  in  the  college  course  French  and  German  should  have 
more  time,  be  taught  more  thoroughly  and  more  practically;  and  if  that 
should  involve  the  displacement  of  part  of  the  present  Latin,  Greek  and 
Mathematics,  that  the  displacement  should  be  consented  to.  But  not  sub- 
stitution whole  and  entire!  And  in  any  event  public  opinion  seems  to 
me  to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  college  faculties  in  this  matter.  "  You, 
gentlemen,"  so  it  appears  to  me  to  say,  **are  specialists;  you  also  have 
had  much  experience;  you  are  not  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  our  boys; 
moreover,  you  are  working  in  many  instances  upon  your  own  flesh  and 
blood — your  own  sons  upon  the  same  benches  with  ours.  We  leave  this 
whole  matter  to  your  decision."  And  this  association  which  witnesses  the 
college  professor  in  intimate  conference  with  the  teacher  of  the  schools  is 
a  guaranty  that  this  confidence  is   not  misplaced. 

So,  then,  we  naturally  ask  next,  Do  the  colleges  demand  any  such  substi- 
tution ?  College-wise,  the  demand  seems  to  emanate  first  from  professors  in 
the  science  departments  who  want  their  students  to  know  more  French  and 
German,  not  for  disciplinary  uses  nor  yet  for  literary  culture,  nor  even  for 
all  purely  utilitarian  purposes,  but  chieiy,  if  not  solely,  for  facility  in  getting 
at  the  contents  of  scientific  treatises  in  these  languages.  Then  there  is  the 
professor  of  modern  language  himself.  He  suffers  from  the  natural  wear- 
ings  of  teaching  year  after  year  the  rudiments.  He  feels,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, that  such  work  is  unworthy  of  his  academic  position.  He  wishes 
to  magnify  his  office.  And  who  shall  blame  him  altogether.-*  Not  I,  cer- 
tainly. As  a  professor  of  modem  language  I  have  felt  the  pressure  of  all 
these  motives,  and  they  seem  to  me  by  no  means  worthy  of  entire  condem- 
nation. I  think,  indeed,  that  a  college  professor  may  so  teach  the  rudi- 
ments of  French  as  to  make  the  Latin  look  more  alive,  of  German  as  to 
throw  light  upon  the  sister  tongue,  Greek,  and  that  in  many  other  w.iys  he 
may  elevate  this  apparently  humble  work  to  a  position  worthy  of  any  roan's 
best  powers.  Still  we  are  not  wholly  wrong  in  asking  that  our  young  men 
may  come  to  us  with  accurate  knowledge  of  the  elements.  But  from  this  to 
the  demand  for  a  suhstiiution  for  Latin  or  Greek  is  a  very  far  way  indeed. 
i  do  not  think  the  demand  is  mide  by  a  majority,   or  anything  like  it,  of 
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modern  language  professors.  They  may  well  say,  "Give  as  a  chance  to  bring 
our  young  men  more  in  contact  with  human  life,  the  life  of  the  present ;" 
but  consistency  at  least  will  withhold  them  from  suggesting  that  this  be  done 
at  the  sacrifice  of  contact  with  human  life  ia  the  past  The  one  can  be  done 
and  the  other  not  left  undone. 

3.  Do  young  men  themselves  demand  the  substitution  ?  Not  many  of 
them,  I  think.  And  of  those  who  do,  the  brighter  ones  would  be  greatly 
benefited  I  am  convinced  by  the  drill  of  the  studies  they  wish  to  avoid.  And 
if  I  may  judge  by  my  own  experience  the  rest  of  ihem  will  find  it  not  much 
less  difficult  to  learn  German  than  Greek.  If  they  have  not  the  ability  for 
the  one  they  will  probably  make  a  failure  of  the  other. 

4.  What  do  the  preparatory  schools  think  of  the  question  ?  Evidence  as  to 
this  is  of  the  utmost  practical  importance.  Fortunately  Prof.  Pollens  has 
been  at  the  pains  to  .secure  testimony  from  several  academies  and  high 
schools.     I  will  read  a  brief  summary  of  this : 

Kimball  Union  AcatierNv,  Afdrid^tt.  N'.  H.  W.  H.  Cummings,  A.  .M.,  Prin- 
cipal, does  not  consider  the  merits  of  the  question,  but  thinks  his  school  can 
meet  the  requirements,  if  made. 

.5"/.  Johnsburv  Academy^  Sf.JohnsburVy  Vi.  C.  E.  I^utney,  Ph.  S.,  I*rincipal, 
thinks  a  three  years  course  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  plan  ;  sup- 
poses high  schools  in  large  cities  might  do  it,  but  his  Academy  could  not. 

With  this  latter  agrees,  as  you  have  seen,  Phi/lips  AtUidetny^  Andtn^tr^ 
Afass. 

Kiene  High  School;  K(cne,  A\  H,  Charles  Henry  Douglas,  A.  M.,  Head 
Master,  thinks  the  step  undesirable,  (I )bccause  less  disciplinary  (2)  because 
it  would  lead  to  too  early  and  therefore  immature  work  in  branches  where 
French  and  German  are  most  used.  But  he  thinks  his  school  could  do  it 
if  required. 

Manchester  High  Schooly  N.  H.  Albert  Somes,  M.  A.,  thinks  the  proposed 
course  less  disciplinary ;  believes  that  his  school  could  not  do  the  advan- 
ced work  in  French  and  German  and  still  keep  up  their  other  work. 
Moreover,  if  any  modern  language  is  to  receive  greater  attention  it  should 
be  the  mother-tongue. 

The  Concord  high  School,  N.  H.  John  F.  Kent,  M.  A.  Principal,  does  not 
discuss  the  question  of  advisability;  states  briefly  that  they  could  do  the 
work  in  French  but  not  in  German.  They  give  now  three  years  to  French 
and  two  to  German. 

The  Dover^  N.  H.  High  School,  Frank  W.  Whitney,  M.  A.,  Principal, 
thinks  French  and  German,  taught  with  composition  and  conversation,  as 
disciplinary  as  Greek  and  Latin.  Still  he  would  not  wish  to  drop  Latin  and 
Mathematics.  For  the  average  high  school  he  regards  the  substitution 
impracticable.     His  school,  to  his  regret,  does  not  teach  German, 

StercHs  High  School,  Ctaremont,  N.  //.,M.  C.  Smart,  A.  AL,  Principal,  does 
not  favor  any  change  lli.it  would  add  to  the  work  already  required  of  the 
preparatory  schools  ;  would  be  glad  if  German,  or  French, or  both,  might  be 
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brought  into  their  course  of  study  if  this  could  be  done  without  further  over- 
burdening them:  thinks  that  "the  colleges,  in  their  praiseworthy  desire  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  scholarship,  are  moving  so  fast  that  the  average 
High  School  can  not  keep  up  with  them," 

The  evidence  collected  by  I'rof.  Pollens  closes  here.  How  representative 
his  schools  may  be  I  can  not  say.  That  their  testimony  may  be  largely 
supplemented  by  teachers  present  today  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  Of  almost 
more  importance  than  what  the  Public,  or  the  Colleges,  or  the  school-boy 
may  desire  is  what  the  teachers  of  the  preparatory  schools  tliink  proper 
and  practicable.  For  ray  own  part  I  had  hoped  to  listen  to  testimony  from 
these  and  lo  be  instructed  by  it  rather  to  attempt  to  contribute  to  the  discus- 
sion myself.  But  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  conclude  with  tee  expression 
of  the  belief  that  the  "  Elementary  Requirements"  in  French  and  ('.erman 
recommended  by  your  committee  and  adoptedw  ithmodificatioo  by  the  Com 
mission  of  New  England  Colleges  is  on  the  whole  wise  and  practicable.  As 
for  the  scheme  for  "  advanced  requirements*',  while  it  seems  to  me  in  some 
points  exaggerated  and  on  the  whole  impracticable,  it  is  sure  to  prove  of 
service  as  a  standard  and  a  starting  poin  tand  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  pay  my 
tribute  to  the  zeal  and  skill  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  (Prof.  Fay) 
which  drafted  it. 

Professor  Charles  E.  Fay,  of  Tufts  College,  was  the  next  speaker  : 
I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  enter  upon  any  extended  defence  of  the 
modern  languages  in  reply  to  the  strictures  of  the  essayist.  Anyone  who 
looks  abroad  and  notices  the  composition  of  the  revised  schemes  of  second- 
ary education  in  those  countries  of  Europe  that  have  always  led  in  educa- 
tional progress,  will  justify  the  advocate  of  these  studies  who  is  content  to 
leave  off  arguing  and  patiently  await  the  accelerated  movement  of  the  spirit 
of  the  time.  The  argument  of  Professor  McCook  that  our  fitting  schools 
are  some  of  them  —  perhaps  the  majority  of  them  —  unable  to  do  the  work 
of  preparation  Is  far  from  conclusive.  Whether  they  ought  to  undertake 
the  work  is  not  to  Ije  answered  by  pleading  the  limited  number  of  their 
teachers.  When  a  community  deems  it  expedient  to  convert  its  high  school 
into  a  fitting  school  for  college,  in  whole  or  in  part,  it  does  not  halt  because 
it  has  no  teachers  of  the  classics.  It  secures  them.  If  fitting  schools  are 
not  now  prepared  to  do  the  advanced  work  in  the  modern  languages,  per- 
haps it  may  still  be  their  duty  to  make  preparation. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  discrepancy  between  the  opinions  of  the  last 
speaker  and  the  essayist  as  to  the  severity  of  the  existing  advanced  require- 
ments in  modern  languages.  Referring  lo  the  programme  recently  adopted 
by  the  conference  of  professors  representing  most  of  the  New  England  col* 
lege.s,  and  afterwards  by  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Entrance  Examinations, 
Professor  McCook,  who  had  not  participated  in  that  conference,  character- 
ized it  as  so  severe  "as  to  be  almost  grotesque;*^  while  the  essayist  could 
not  find  enough  work  at  hand  in  programmes  of  advanced  French  and  Ger- 
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man  to  occupy  serioasly  any  able-minded  student;  to  him  they  are  pnvj 
grammes  for  cripples  !  He  has  further  shown  that  at  Andover,  out  of  eight 
men  who  had  ventured  to  substitute  a  modem  language  course  for  Greek, 
only  one  had  persisted  and  continued  in  the  school.  From  this  he  argues 
that  such  men  are  inNiriably  mental  weaklings  or  would-be  idlers.  Perhaps 
that  might  ha\*e  been  the  case,  but  it  is  far  from  being  proven.  A  youth  \ 
proposing  such  a  change  who  should  be  met  on  the  first  offense  writh  the 
insinuation  of  his  lack  of  capacity,  must  experience  a  serious  set-back.  To 
be  qualined  as  "a  fool"  in  case  of  a  relapse,  might  easily  dishearten  an 
able  and  willing  student.  This  opinion  of  a  respected  teacher  bruited 
abroad  in  the  school  would  naturally  deter  others  from  undertaking  what 
might  after  all  in  individual  cases  be  an  equally  good  and  possibly  wiser 
course.  No  good  can  come  from  thus  systematically  belittling  any  depart- 
ment of  work  that  is  accorded  a  place  among  the  studies  of  youth. 

As  to  the  alleged  absence  of  demand  for  ad\^anced  work  in  modern  Ian" 
guages :  that  such  a  demand  exists  is  proven  by  the  existence,  in  nearly 
all  our  colleges,  of  three  or  four-year  courses  without  Greek.  How  is  the 
existence  of  such  courses  to  be  accounted  for?  In  some  colleges,  even  with 
the  inadequate  preparation  hitherto  accorded,  some  of  the  students  upon 
such  courses  have  proved  themselves  the  peers  of  the  classical  undergrad- 
uates. The  movement  in  Tufts  College  to  make  the  four  )-cars  B.  Ph.  course 
equivalent  in  value  to  the  A.  IJ.  course,  and  then  to  confer  the  same  degree, 
a  movement  having  its  origin  in  the  Faculty,  was  introduced  and  urged  by 
the  professors  of  the  other  departments,  in  which  those  students  had  shown 
themselves  thus  competent.  It  was  the  department  of  modern  languages, 
which,  regarding  the  movement  as  premature,  protested  against  it,  and  its 
protest  was  heard.  Now  that  a  fairly  good  "equivalent,"  —  if  not  for  the 
Greek,  at  least  for  the  work  usually  done  upon  Greek  in  the  fitting  school,  — 
has  recei\'ed  the  approval  of  such  competent  authority,  the  modem  language 
department  has  withdrawn  its  protest  and  the  plan  has  been  adopted  with- 
out dissent. 

The  advocates  of  the  modern  languages  in  New  England  colleges  ask  for 
no  lowering  of  the  standard.  They  believe  in  the  dignity  of  their  work,  in 
its  capacity  to  confer  high  discipline  and  to  create  a  love  for  true  scholarship. 
If  any  of  them  urge  its  recognition  as  coordinate  with  Greek  in  the  curri- 
culum,  it  IS  not  from  any  lack  of  respect  for  the  latter,  but  from  a  sincere, 
even  if  it  be  mistaken,  belief  that,  by  inviting  more  of  our  young  men  and 
women  to  the  privileges  of  collegiate  study,  it  will  tend  to  raise  the  standard 
of  learning  and  culture  in  the  land. 

Mr.  James  D.  Whitmore,  of  the  Hillhouse  High  School,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  was  the  next  speaker. 

Knowing  nothing  of  college  life,  except  from  reading  and  observation, 
the  views  that  I  entertain  of  the  relative  value  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Math* 
ematics  as  compared  ^vith  German  and  French,  as  preparatory  studies,  come 
from  without  the  great  body  of  the  world's  leaders,  the  liberally  educated. 
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A  liberal  education,  having  as  its  foundation  studies  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Mathennatics,  has  always  been  highly  prized  by  those  who,  without  educa- 
tional opportunities,  have  accomplished  something  in  the  world,  though  at 
great  disadvantage. 

These  men  may  have  become  eminent  as  statesmen,  lawyers,  physicians, 
and  merchants,  yet  they  are  desirous  of  giving  to  their  children  a  liberal 
education ;  and  we  also  find  them  often  munificently  bestowing  their  wealth 
for  the  enrichment  and  endowment  of  institutions  for  learning.  They  see 
and  understand,  that,  while  occasionally  men  with  little  opportunity  for 
early  study  attain  the  highest  positions  for  usefulness,  and  administer 
their  trusts  for  the  good  of  society,  the  ablest  of  cultured  men  are  superior 
In  all  that  makes  true  manhood,  to  the  best  of  those  to  whom  a  liberal 
education  has  been  denied. 

We  understand  that  a  knowledge  of  German  and  French  is  necessary 
to  the  special  student  of  mathematics,  science,  and  philosophy,  but  we  do 
not  consider  them  equivalents  for  Greek  and  Latin  in  training  the  pupil  for 
continuous  and  difficult  thought  and  work. 

We  are  fitting  pupils  each  year  for  college,  with  and  without  Greek. 

We  have  had  pupils  in  Greek  and  German  commence  with  us  the  study 
of  Physics.  Our  testimony  is,  that  our  ablest  pupils  are  those  studying 
Greek. 

I  have  observed,  that  students  who  when  in  college  were  proficient  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  generally  acquire  the  ability  to  read  easily  French  and 
German  soon  after  graduation. 

We  have  found  that  the  ability  to  read  German  and  French  can  be  most 
advantageously  attained  before  the  pupil  commences  his  Latin,  or  before 
he  is   thirteen  years  of  age. 

Were  all  our  pupils  in  the  Grammar  schools  preparing  for  college,  it 
would  be  wise  to  pursue  these  studies  in  those  schools  in  the  place  of  what 
is  called  English  Grammar.  But  this  I  imagine  is  not  feasible  in  our  public 
schools. 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  encouraging  and  inspiriting  to  those  at  the 
head  of  public  preparatory  schools,  to  listen  to  the  able  address  of  Professor 
Coy,  and  the  earnest  appeal  of  President  Gates  to  liberally  educated  men,  to 
stand  courageously  for  that  liberal  education  which  has  in  the  history  of 
the  world  done  so  much  for  its  leaders. 

We  need  in  the  management  of  all  public  high  schools  the  conserving 
power  and  influence  of  the  liberally  educated  men  in  the  community,  who 
believe  in  their  own  education  as  a  power  for  good  in  the  world,  that  the 
privileges  which  they  have  enjoyed  may  be  the  heritages  of  those  who  may 
come  after  them. 

They  must  not  allow  any  curtailment  of  educational  opportunities,  but 
holding  fast  the  essentials  which  they  have  had,  add  to  them  all  that  comes 
from  the  greater  knowledge  and  ability  in  instruction  of  the  teachers 
of  the.present^day. 
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Mr.  John  Tetlow,  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Latin  Schools.  Boston,  said : 
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So  much  has  been  said  up  to  this  point  in  disparagement  of  the  ad\'anc 
requirement  in  the  modern  languages  that  I  fear  the  Comnraittee  who  framed 
it  may  begin  to  feel  that  they  have  performed  a  thankless  task.  I  desire  to 
say,  therefore,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Committee,  that  I  have  been 
greatly  pleased  with  the  scope,  character,  and  content  of  this  requirement 
One  of  the  schools  under  my  charge  has  a  course  of  study  under  which 
three  years  may  be  given  to  one  modern  foreign  language,  and  one  year  to 
another.  It  will  therefore  be  entirely  practicable  for  us  to  meet  the 
advanced  requirement  in  French  and  the  elementary  requirement  in 
German,  or  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Farnsworth,  of  the  High  School,  Brookline,  Mass.* 
e.vpressed  the  opinion  that  his  school  could  prepare  students  in 
advanced  French  and  German,  just  as  it  now  did  in  advanced  Latin 
and  Greek,  if  the  town  would  pay  for  the  work. 

Mr.  James  B.  Taylor,  of  the  Berkeley  School,  Boston  : 

Our  ideas  of  a  principle  are  too  much  aflFected  by  our  limited  experience, 
[A  worthy  lady  very  much  dislikes  to  hear  my  youngest  daughter  called 
Mollie,  because  in  her  childhood  she  only  knew  one  girl  of  that  name  and 
didn't  like  her.]  The  gentleman  from  Andoverdoes  not  think  much  of  boys 
who  attempt  to  enter  college  without  Greek,  since  those  who  have  tried  it  at 
Andover  were  poor  specimens ;  and  naturally  so,  as  he  does  not  deem  it 
necessary  for  schools  to  make  such  attempt  'invitingly  possible.'  Four 
years  ago,  my  brightest  pupil  asked  me  whether  he  should  take  Greek,  pre- 
ferring not  to  if  I  approved  his  choice.  Knowing  his  splendid  power  in 
mathematics  and  physics.  1  advised  the  higher  course  in  these  studies,  and 
made  it  "invitingly  possible.''  He  entered  Harvard  with  seven  honors  out 
of  a  possible  ten,  and  on  the  rank  list  for  Freshman  year  was  in  section  A 
in  four  out  of  five  studies.  A  young  lady  at  the  same  time  entered  Smith 
by  advanced  French  in  place  of  Greek,  and  afterwards  became  president  of 
her  class.  These  pupils  were  by  no  means  '•  cripples,"  it  is  evident.  This 
year  a  second  boy  entered  Harvard  without  Greek,  and  a  giri  entered  Wel- 
lesley  offering  Freshman  mathematics  for  Greek  and  expecting  to  graduate 
at  the  Institute  of  Technology  after  finishing  at  Wellesley.  Where  such 
courses  are  made  '  invitingly  possible,'  it  is  my  experience  that  bright  pupils 
rather  than  cripples  wilt  apply.  I  stand  ready  to  advise  any  of  my  pupils 
who  exhibit  marked  mathematical  or  scientific  power  to  offer  the  fruits  of 
such  study  in  place  of  Greek.  I  enjoyed  Schiller  and  Goethe  in  colle'^e  far 
more  than  Homer,  and  though  it  is  hard  to  determine  the  value  of  any 
factor  of  our  intellectual  life,  I  think  1  would  be  willing  to  exchange  the 
partial  knowledge  of  Greek  which  several  years  of  sludy  gave  me,  for  the 
facility  in  French  and  German  which  I  might  have  gained  in  the  same  time- 
Certainly,  I   should  have  understood   more  of  both  Greek   literature  and 
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thought  as  well  as  the  resources  of  my  own  tongue,  if  a  brilliant  master  of 
English  had  occupied  the  same  time  in.  reading  and  comparing  with  the 
class  the  different  translations  of  Homer, —  Chapman,  Pope,  Bryant, 
Parsons,  and  others,  —  and  made  the  lines  sing  with  meaning  that  then 
only  furnished  ground  for  discussion  as  to  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  or  the 
particular  force  of  a  conjunction. 

Dr.  Alphonse  N.  Van  Daell  said : 

Let  me  say  another  word  for  the  intellectual  cripples  who  have  not 
studied  Greek.  I  have  it  on  good  authority,  from  two  Harv'^ard  professors, 
that  the  boys  that  graduate  from  the  English  High  School  are  generally  in 
good  standing,  and  that  some  of  them  stand  near  the  head  of  their  class. 

I  agree  with  Professor  Coy  when  he  deprecates  the  idea  that  all  prepar- 
atory schools  should  offer  the  advanced  requirements  in  French  and  German. 
Let  every  school  do  what  can  be  done  well,  lei  there  be  a  choice  for  the 
the  student  so  that  he  may  study  what  he  prefers,  and  do  not  let  the  college 
doors  be  shut  for  those  who,  for  one  reason  or  other,  object  to  the  old 
Greek  or  Latin  standard.  Let  the  colleges  be  open  to  all  who  seek  high 
culture ;  and  in  spite  of  all  gratuitous  assertions,  there  is  culture  in  the  great 
literature  of  France  and  Germany,  a  culture  much  more  accessible  to  many 
than  that  of  the  ancient  nations.  The  degree  of  usefulness  to  the  student 
is  the  measure  by  which  he  is  made  to  appreciate  the  highest  and  best  o^ 
civilizations  different  from  his  own.  For  my  part,  I  love  Homer  and  wouJd 
not  part  for  any  consideration  with  my  enjoyment  of  Greek  literature,  but 
there  is  also  a  civilizing  influence  in  Moli^re  and  Goethe,  and  in  the  Jife  of 
modern  nations.  It  seems  to  me  thai  it  is  narrow  prejudice  to  deny  a 
1  proposition  so  evident ;  and  how  many  can  appreciate  modern  ideas,  when 
they  would  utterly  fail  to  grasp  the  value  of  ancient  ideas  which  have  only 
a  more  remote  connection  with  our  own. 

Mr.  James  A.  Tufts,  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy : 

The  question  is  not,  it  seems  to  me,  whether  a  boy  shall  omit  all  Latin  or 
all  Greek,  but  whether,  having  passed  Elementary  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathe- 
matics, he  must  continue  those  studies  or  be  permitted  to  substitute 
Advanced  French  and  German.  If  a  candidate  for  Harvard  omits  all  Latin 
or  all  Greek,  it  is  not  enough  for  him  to  offer  Advanced  French  and  Ger- 
man; he  must  have  Advanced  Mathematics.  Now  this  alternative  is  so 
difficult  for  the  average  student;  that  he  will  prepare  himself  in  Elementary 
Latin  and  Greek.  Having  done  so,  he  may  prefer,  and  it  may  seem  best 
for  him,  to  undertake  the  advanced  requirements  in  F'rench  and  German- 
Why  should  he  not  have  the  chance  to  do  advanced  work  in  French  and 
German  as  well  as  in  Latin  and  Greek  ?  If  the  High  Schools  cannot  give 
him  this  chance,  the  Academies  can;  the  Phillips  Kxeter  Academy  does. 
We  have  advanced  courses  in  French  and  German  as  well  as  in  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Latin  and  Greek.     About  a  dozen  of  our  students 
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are  taking  Advanced  French  ;  and  as  many,  Advanced  German,     There  <x, 
therefore,  a  demand  for  these  courses ;  and  it  is  a  growing  demand. 

I  doubt  the  advisability  of  requiring  both  French  and  German  of  every 
candidate  (or  college.  It  seems  to  me  better  to  give  the  option,  but  to  per- 
mit him  to  offer  both  if  he  wishes,  as  is  the  case  at  Harvard.  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  a  hardship  for  our  students,  as  they  come  to  us,  to  be  obliged  to 
learn  both  French  and  German.  It  is  easier  for  a  boy  to  do  more  in  a  lan- 
guage already  begun  than  to  acquire  a  new  one. 

President  Collar  remarked  that  during  a  portion  of  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  he  had  been  reminded  of  the  reason  one  old  gentleman  had 
been  heard  to  give  his  son  for  insisting  thai  the  latter  should  study 
Greek,  —  because  it  enabled  a  man  to  look  down  on  other  folks. 

President  Tinjothy  Dwight,  of  Yale  University,  spoke  as  follows  : 

I  am  persuaded  that  both  the  questions  of  the  morning  can  be  settled  by 
an  agreement  upon  the  doctrine  presented  by  me  last  year*.  Certainly  the 
paper  of  President  Andrews  took  several  positions  looking  in  a  similar 
direction,  and  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  inclined  to  doubt  that  the  American  boy 
can  do  so  much  at  eighteen,  having  recently  visited  the  great  public  schools 
of  England,  comes  home  to  tell  us  that  the  American  boy  can,  for  the 
English  boy  does. 

There  is  no  reason  why  French  and  German  should  not  be  learned  before 
the  age  of  thfrleen  or  fourteen.  Much  time  is  wasted  owing  to  the  absurd 
notion  that  boys  must  spend  the  years  from  ten  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  in 
preparing  for  college.  They  should  have  the  rudiments  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  French  and  German  before  thirteen.  Then  advanced  studies  could 
be  pursued  to  meet  the  advanced  requirements. 

Greek  should  by  no  means  be  given  up.  There  never  was  a  man  in  the 
world  who  learned  tlie  Greek  language  who  ever  regretted  it.  It  is  the 
most  beautiful  language  in  the  world.  Why  should  we  turn  it  out  of  our 
courses  of  study,  when  it  is  the  most  refining  of  all  languages  and  of  all 
literatures?  Every  student  ought  to  have  both  the  ancient  and  the  modem 
tongues.  It  is  perfectly  practicable.  Not  to  every  student  now.  But  we 
should  aim  at  that,  and  all  our  discussions  should  tend  in  this  direcrion. 
There  is  not  a  boy  in  Harvard,  or  in  Yale,  or  any  other  college,  but  wastes 
enough  time  to  accomplish  this. 

There  is  the  real  foundation  which  underlies  ever)-  question  that  has 
come  before  us  at  this  meeting.  Take  that  of  securing  teachers.  The 
boy  needs  his  ablest  teachers  at  the  beginning.  If  he  has  them,  he  will 
start  right.  It  is  the  noblest  place  to  work.  Those  of  us  who  have  the 
boy  near  the  end  of  his  student  life  cannot  do  half  as  much.  Then  as  to 
the  shortening  of  the  college  course,  the  enen  who  are  prepared  to  enter  at 

•  See  Education  b  Boyhood,  by  President  Timothy  Dwight,  in  Tht  Forum  for  .\pril 
1890. 
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seventeen,  as  they  ought  to  be,  have  four  years  in  which  to  pursue  college 
studies  before  their  majority ;  those  who  are  not  ready  till  eighteen  have 
only  three.  We  must  crowd  the  earlier  years.  Public  opinion  is  arousing 
on  this  point.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  prepared  in  this  country  to 
shorten  college  courses,  or  that  it  is  necessary. 

One  word  respecting  the  average  age  of  graduation  and  the  relative  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  students.  It  is  said  that  figures  cannot  lie,  but  they 
sometimes  do  lie  when  not  straightened  out  by  intelligent  interpretation.  I 
have  a  friend,  an  expert  mathematician,  who  tells  me  that  a  great  part  of 
mathematics  is  imagination.  Certainly  this  is  the  case  with  some  infer- 
ences drawn  from  figures.  The  college  students  are  increasing  more  slowly 
than  Ihe  population,  are  they  1  What  of  it?  Nothing.  See  what  troops  of 
immigrants,  to  whom  college  education  is  out  of  the  question,  enter  into  the 
account.  It  is  said  that  students  graduate  at  a  later  age.  I  do  not  believe 
it.  The  average  age  of  graduation  at  Yale  is  now  almost  precisely  what  it 
was  forty  years  ago,  22. 4  years,  and  seldom  varies  a  fortnight. 

To  me  it  is  a  matter  of  profoundest  gratitude  that  1  graduated  before  I 
was  twenty-one.  L^fe  after  graduation  is  so  much  richer!  Hence  let  us 
get  the  work  done  at  the  beginning,  so  that  the  students  graduate  before 
they  are  twenty-one.     All  our  effort  should  be  directed  to  this  end. 

Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  said  that  however  it  might  be  elsewhere, 
in  the  women's  colleges  of  New  England  there  is  a  positive,  increasing 
demand  for  advanced  teaching  in  French  and  German  before  girls  go  to 
college.  It  is  not  nnerely  advisable  but  necessary  in  the  case  of  the 
thousand  undergraduates  of  Smith  and  Wellesley.  We,  she  added, 
who  fit  women  for  work  as  teachers  feel  most  deeply  the  waste  of  time 
which  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  schools  below  the  secondary  schools. 
If  there  is  no  demand  for  better  work  there,  let  us  make  one. 

Mr.  James  B.  Taylor  remarked  that  boys  can  do  what  has  been  sug- 
gested at  thirteen,  but  not  all  boys.  There  is  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  boys  who  inherit  six  or  seven  generations  of  the  best  blood 
in  New  England,  and  those  others  who  are  the  sons  of  parents  toiling 
hard  that  their  children  may  taste  of  education  utterly  dented  to  tliem 
and  Llieir  fathers. 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Keep  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  boys  who  have 
learned  Latin  and  Greek  have  a  marked  advantage  over  others  when 
they  set  out  to  learn  French  and  German. 

Professor  Truman  H.  Safford  of  Williams  College  said  : 

At  Williams  our  constituency  is  very  diflferenl  from  that  about  Boston. 

The  students  who  come  to   us   are  not   so  ready  in  French  and  German. 

Thus  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  establish  a  requirement  in  either,  but  we 
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hope  that  at  some  time  we  can.  We  shall  not,  however,  relax  anything  io 
Latin,  Greek,  or  Mathematics.  From  experience  in  educating  tour  sons,  I 
see  no  difficulty  in  requiring  LatiD,  Greek,  and  at  least  one  modern  language, 
except  the  present  state  of  the  schools.  It  would  aid  greatly  in  the  settle- 
ment  of  a!!  our  questions  of  this  sort,  if  some  one  would  write  a  History  of 
American  College  Courses. 

Professor  W.  C.  Poland,  of  Brown  University,  mentioned  that  the 
last  thought  expressed  had  also  been  frequently  in  his  own  mind,  and 
that  as  he  considered  who  was  the  best  fitted  for  the  work  of  writing 
this  history,  it  sometimes  seenned  to  him  that  Professor  Safford  himself 
was  tiie  man. 

Professor  John  J.  McCook  spoke  briefly  in  closing  the  debate. 

The  Association  thereupon  adjourned  and  the  fifth  annual  meeting 
came  to  an  end. 


New  Bedford,  Mass. 


RAY  GREENE   HULING,  Seeretary. 


NEW   YORK  PRINCIPALS'   HOLIDAY  CONFERENCE. 

Owing  to  the  burning  of  the  Leland  Hotel  at  Syracuse,  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  Holiday  Conference,  December  30  and  31  of  this  year, 
have  had  to  be  changed.  The  committee  are  not  yet  able  to  announce 
what  hotel  will  be  the  headquarters  or  in  what  hall  tlie  meetings  will 
be  held.  The  December  Academy  will  contain  the  full  announce- 
ments. The  meeting  will  surely  be  held,  and  from  present  indications 
the  attendance  will  be  larger  than  ever.  It  is  earnestly  urged  that  all 
principals  who  can  do  so  will  come  to  the  meeting.  Topics  for  dis- 
cussion are  solicited  in  advance  and  should  be  sent  either  to  the  presi- 
dent or  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 

F.  J.  Cheney,  President, 
George  A.  Bacon,  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee. 
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//.     COMPOSITION  TOPICS. 


S.    THURBER,    BOSTON. 

Even  if  the  pupils  of  secondary  schools  had  to  be  conceived  as 
destined  to  literary  careers,  still  there  would  be  no  proper  place  in  a 
secondary  course  of  study  for  formal  essays  on  themes  requiring  ma- 
turity of  mind.  When  the  juvenile  writer  discusses  a  juvenile  theme, 
a  condition  of  harmony  is  established.  It  is  an  academic  pedantry  to 
solicit  adult  work  from  young  pens.  Any  scholastic  procedure  that 
tends  to  glorify  the  literary  profession  as  a  possible  future  for  the  youth 
in  high  school  classes  is  sadly  misdirected.  Much  rather  should  the 
discipline  in  such  classes  aim  to  instil  a  dislike  of  the  precarious  occu- 
pation of  the  professional  writer.  Everybody  should  be  trained  to 
express  his  thoughts,  if  need  arises,  simply  and  in  good  English ;  and 
everybody  should  be  trained  to  wait  till  his  thought  is  important 
enough  and  ripe  enough  to  be  worth  expression  before  he  seeks  or 
consents  to  appear  in  print.  Reluctance  to  write  is  a  good  trait  in  an 
educated  man  or  woman,  as  is  also  the  habit  of  severely  critical  selec- 
tion of  one's  own  reading.  The  school  composition  paper  might  well 
bear,  clearly  printed  across  the  head  of  each  page,  the  golden  rule,  as 
the  one  most  fundamental  principle  of  English  composition.  Some 
lingering  unwillingness  to  put  pen  to  paper,  at  least  with  a  view  to  invite 
public  attention,  is  not  a  wholly  bad  ingredient  in  the  outfit  of  a  high 
school  graduate. 
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For  one  such  graduate  that  will  be  called  upon  to  produce  Hierary, 
scientific  or  historical  essays,  scores  will  have  to  write  letters,  keep 
accounts,  draw  up  reports  of  transactions,  or  practise  some  others  of 
the  endless  variety  of  business  or  social  forms  of  writing  inevitable  in 
modern  life.  What  high  school  pupils  are  going  to  do  hereafter  in  the 
way  of  English  composition  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt.  Every  expe- 
rienced teacher  who  has  done  a  little  investigating  in  this  direction 
knows  where  the  most  of  his  recent  graduates  are.  They  are  in  busi- 
ness. Every  one  of  them  has  some  immediate  concern  with  the  writing 
of  English.  As  to  the  writing  of  essays,  they  all  bade  farewell  to  that 
when  they  tied  the  last  ribbons  on  their  graduation  manuscripts. 

A  picked-up  topic  will  sometimes  be  better  than  a  far-sought  one. 
A  pupil  comes  to  his  teacher,  e.  g.,  with  a  plea  for  some  exemption  or 
postponement,  arguing  his  case  with  fluent  speech,  showing  this  or  that 
emergency  in  his  domestic  affairs,  this  or  that  accident  that  left  hire 
bookless  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  familiar 
tale.  Your  time  is  limited  ;  you  cannot  take  in  all  the  bearings  of  so 
rapid  a  pleading.  You  have  no  alternative  but  to  do  as  the  courts  of 
last  resort  do  in  cases  of  appeal.  You  find  yourself  {jositively  com- 
pelled to  insist  that  the  case  be  reduced  to  writing.  You  pass  over  a 
sheet  of  composition  paper;  you  announce  a  time  for  receiving  the 
document,  and  another  time,  a  little  later,  for  pronouncing  your  verdict; 
you  make  known,  moreover,  that  good  English  and  studied  brevity  in 
the  pleading  will  prepossess  you  in  favor  of  its  argumenU  Petitioner 
now  feels  like  withdrawing  his  petition.  But  tins  can  absolutely  not  be 
done.  He  is  enmeshed  in  the  toils  of  a  composiiion.  You  have 
caught  him  in  the  neatest  possible  manner.  The  condhions  of  a  good 
composition  were  never  so  perfectly  realized.  The  exercise  is  now  not 
merely  disciplinary,  academic  and  formal,  but  has  in  view  a  genuine 
purpose,  which  the  writer  actually  desires  to  attain.  His  head  is  full 
of  his  subject.  "  Invention  "  is  already  done  ;  now  "  composition  '* 
follows  naturally  and  easily.  The  finished  production  should  be  read, 
corrected  and  utilized  for  pedagogic  purposes,  like  any  other  e.\ercise. 

It  is  a  good  rule  that  every  request  for  inquiry  about  lost  articles 
and  missing  books  be  presented  in  writing,  couched  in  the  form  of  a 
note,  with  all  due  regard  to  the  conventional  forms  of  courtesy.  Such 
notes  are  not  the  less  compos  if  ions  because  written  with  a  purpose.  We 
teachers  are  so  full  of  professional  dignity  that  we  cnn  hardly  conceive 
an  exercise  as  good  that  we  do  not  plan  for  and  have  the  entire  class 
engage  in    at   once,  as  the   brigadiers  plan  the  sham  battles  of  the 
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militia,  prescribing  which  regiments  shall  retire  and  which  press  on  to 
victory.  And  so  much  are  we  in  bondage  to  routine,  and  so  little  do 
we  like  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  routine  that  holds  dominion  over  us, 
that  we  please  ourselves  by  calling  it  justice^  and  even  imagine  that  we 
wrong  a  pupil  by  giving  him  a  composition  to  write  on  an  occasion 
when  the  rest  of  the  class  have  none  ;  the  theory  being  that  a  school 
task  is  an  infliction  which  each  must  see  die  rest  suffer  at  the  same 
time  with  himself.  But  good  composition  topics  must  be  caught  when 
they  come.  A  topic  may  come  tike  a  windfall.  It  must  be  picked  up 
when  found,  or  it  will  decay  and  soon  become  as  little  interesting  and 
provocative  of  appetite  as  specimens  preserved  in  alcohol.  And  then, 
if  the  teacher  is  a  genuine  pedagogue,  and  not  a  routinist,  a  composi- 
tion written  by  one  pupil  becomes  a  lesson  to  all  almost  as  directly  as 
to  the  writer. 

If  it  is  the  custom  of  the  school  to  keep  time-diaries^  to  be  presented 
for  inspection  as  records,  for  the  sake  of  their  content,  the  English 
teacher  may  with  complete  reasonableness  find  even  in  these  aggrega- 
tions of  figures  excellent  composition  matter.  Here  of  course  there  is 
no  *' invention,"  nor  is  there,  in  the  rhetorical  sense^  any  *' styky 
For  jAy/r,  however,  in  the  sense  in  which  boys  and  girls  understand  it, 
the  opportunity  is  unbounded.  The  difference  between  neatness  and 
slovenliness  is  nowhere  so  marked  as  in  these  time-diaries.  It  argues 
ill  for  the  school  work  in  a  Urge  sense,  if  these  diaries  are  allowed  to 
come  in  soiled  and  illegible.  It  is  very  easy,  apparently,  for  teachers 
to  act  upon  the  tacitly  accepted  theory  thai  these  diaries,  being  meant 
for  use,  have  no  relation  to  beauty,  just  as,  if  you  hold  a  man's  note 
for  a  thousand  dollars,  you  are  not  concerned  about  its  chirography,  but 
only  about  the  solvency  of  the  maker  and  his  endorsers.  But  we  are 
now  concerned  with  school  matters  and  the  training  of  youth.  How 
much  time  a  pupil  hiis  studied  on  each  branch  of  his  work  during  a 
month,  is  a  question  having  its  own  importance.  How  neatly  the  pupil 
makes  his  figures,  foots  up  his  aggregates,  abbreviates  and  punctuates 
his  dates,  and  how  smooth  and  clean  he  keeps  his  paper,  —  this  also 
is  a  question  having  its  importance.  And  if  you  were  seeking  a  copyist, 
a  secretary,  a  book-keeper,  you  would  shut  your  eyes  to  the  significance 
of  the  figures  as  time  records,  and  would  open  them  wide  to  the  mean- 
ing of  tliese  figures  as  betraying  personal  and  mental  habits. 

So  if  your  city  or  town  supplies  free  text- books  to  your  pupils,  and 
you  have  to  take  the  pupils'  receipts  for  the  books  issued  to  them,  these 
receipts  are  excellent  as  compositions  and  may  be  so  treated  in  every 
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respect.  We  shouSd  leave  to  institutions  whose  students  are  geniuKS 
and  are  engaged  in  original  research  the  neglect  of  form  in  these  mat- 
ters of  business  and  utility.  A  simple  list  of  book-titles  makes  no  bad 
written  exercise.  One  pupil,  —  probably  a  girl,^ —  has  a  fancy  for  using 
a  great  stub  pen,  and  tries,  apparently,  to  emulate  Drake  DeKay,  of 
autographic  memory;  of  course  she  makes  a  legally  valid  receipt.  B»it 
her  book-titles  are  crowded  and  hardly  decipherable.  Her  work  docs 
not  commend  her.  She  found  her  paper  nicely  ruled,  with  spaces  for 
the  titles  ;  these  she  has  ignored,  and  has  asserted  her  individuaUt)-  in 
a  way  to  make  her  unpleasantly  conspicuous.  Is  not  this  an  occasion 
to  be  utilized  for  a  little  pleasant  moralizing?  The  work  of  pupils 
when  doing  even  so  simple  a  thing  as  this  perfunctory  and  book-keep- 
erly  task  is  one  kind  of  composition,  without  the  necessity  of  inventioo 
and  without  the  opportunity  for  verbiage.  The  examination  of  sucli 
exercises  is  far  less  depressing  than  is  the  reading  of  the  compositions 
proper,  where  invention  and  verbiage  have  full  play. 

Again,  if  you  require  each  pupil  to  post  on  the  under-side  of  his  desk 
cover  his  weekly  programme,  you  make  him  put  out  a  sign  of  his  style 
as  a  penman  and  draftsman.  Each  teacher  who  inspects  the  scboui 
desks  will  see  a  specimen  of  his  work.  L^nless  the  pupil  be  a  genius, 
he  should  be  held  to  good  work  even  in  this  humble  matter. 

A  kind  of  composition  that  may  be  kept  going  all  the  time,  and  m») 
easily  be  kept  of  living  interest,  is  secured  by  such  a  device  as  the 
following  .     Let  the  pupils  of  a  class  take  turns  in  acting  as  sccretar\'. 
to  note  and  record  the  transactions  of  each  lesson.     The  secretary  for 
the  day  is  not  to  be  called  upon  to  recite.     He  takes  notes  of  what  you 
say  and  of  whatever  comes  up  in  the  class  of  special  interest.    As 
the  lesson    proceeds,  it  may   be   well  to  caution  the  secretary  as  to 
what  to  include    in    his   notes  and  what  to  omit  from  them.     This 
cautioning  is  a  part  of  the  instruction  which  you,  as  teacher  of  Englisbi 
are  giving  not  only  to  the  secretary  but  to  all  the  class  as  well.     Th« 
secretary  will  note  all  appointments  for  the  next  lesson,  and  thus  will 
serve  a  useful  purpose  quite  apart  from  your  main  one,  which  is  to  gel, 
some  good  composition  matter.     From  his  notes  tlic   secretary  will, 
digest  a  report  of  the  recitation.     This  he  brings  into  the  next  meelin* 
of  the  class  and  reads  from  his  first  draft.     Here  it  serves  as  introduc- 
tion to  the  recitation,  and  is  made  the  object  of  comment  and  aracmi- 
ment.     This  is  an  invaluable  discipline.     To  report  well  is  not  given 
to  everyone  who   merely  listens   and  writes.     A  phonograph  would 
report  the  whole.     Rut  the  human  secretary  must  select  the  salient 
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points.  To  detect  these  salient  points  requires  close  attention  to  all 
that  is  said  and  done,  and  a  power  of  discrimination  between  the  main 
topics  and  incidental,  illustrative  matter  that  is  of  course  not  easily 
within  the  reach  of  the  juvenile  raind.  But  this  discriminating  faculty 
can  be  cultivated.  Every  day  the  class  hears  you  request  the  secretary 
to  shorten  his  report  by  striking  out  the  less  important  matter.  You 
explain  why  this  or  that  may  be  omitted,  or,  if  it  is  inserted,  why  it  should 
be  given  in  connection  with  other  matter  to  which  it  was  incidental.  So 
far  as  the  ear  can  detect  ill-made  sentences,  correction  can  be  applied 
at  once,  while  the  report  is  in  the  inchoate  stale.  But  time  presses,  and 
the  lesson  must  go  on.  Within  a  prescribed  time  after  reading  his  report, 
the  secretary  must  have  it  drawn  off,  with  all  possible  care,  in  the  sec- 
retary's book,  which  he  hands  to  you  for  ocular  inspection  and  written 
comment.  1  his  book  grows  from  d;iy  to  day.  Each  secretary's  work 
appears  in  it  in  connection  wiih  his  name  and  more  or  less  illuminated 
with  pedagogic  red.  This  book  is  treated  with  great  respect.  It  may 
be  handed  to  a  visitor  for  inspection.  It  will  not  fail  to  be  of  service 
to  the  teacher,  purely  as  a  store  of  records,  more  than  once  during  the 
school  year. 

The  secretary's  book  furnishes  many  of  the  requisites  of  a  good  com- 
position exercise.  The  daily  report  will  ordinarily  inchide  matter 
somewhat  trying  to  youthful  pens  in  respect  of  punctuation  and  the 
incidentals  of  arrangement  peculiar  to  speech  abounding  in  quotations 
and  verbal  discussions.  Pupils  will  listen  eagerly  to  admonition  on 
these  subjects  when  they  are  surely  about  to  be  tested  as  to  the  imme- 
diate availability  of  their  knowledge. 

In  the  upper  high-school  classes  it  is  profitable  to  take  the  pupils 
themselves  into  your  confidence  while  you  are  debating  what  topics  to 
recommend  them  for  their  next  compositions.  In  fact,  it  is  no  bad 
composition  itself  to  let  a  pupil  apply  in  writing  for  permission  to  write 
on  a  certain  theme.  You  have,  [>erhaps,  as  a  rule,  frowned  upon  themes 
drawn  from  school  work.  But  it  may  be  a  pupil  has  conceived  a 
genuine  interest  in  some  subject  and  has  observed  something  related  to 
it,  or  has  read  on  it  somewhat  at  large,  and  can  convince  you  that  he 
meets  your  standard  of  ripeness  for  writing  on  his  topic.  If  it  is  a 
subject  that  has  involved  reading  in  several  books  and  comparison  of 
diverse  authorities,  the  objection  to  deriving  composition  matter  from 
printed  sources  vanishes  almost  entirely.  Such  an  application  for 
permission  to  write  on  a  spontaneously  chosen  topic  it  is  occasionally 
possible  to  get.     It  makes  in  itself  an  excellent  composition.     In  it  the 
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applicant  should  give  presumptive  proof  of  competency  to  deal  with 
the  topic  for  which  he  is  applying.  The  very  fact  of  spontaneous 
choice  goes  a  great  way  towards  establishing  the  fact  of  the  competency 
of  the  chooser. 

Certain  pupils,  once  upon  a  time,  professed  themselves  profoundly 
interested  in  their  r/f^-w/j/r)/.  As  the  subject  just  then  under  discussion 
was  carbon^  they  were  allowed  to  write  on  "charcoal."  Now,  com- 
petency to  wTite  on  "charcoal"  would  properly  involve  the  having 
made  it  in  the  laboratory,  as  is  easily  done,  or  the  having  seen  it  made 
in  the  woods  by  the  charcoal  burners ;  and  it  is  easily  conceivable  that 
a  youth  who,  with  his  wood,  his  crucible  and  his  fire,  had  produced  a 
piece  of  charcoal  and  had  learned  the  physical  changes  that  lake  place 
in  the  process,  should  have  an  excellent  topic  on  which  to  write.  But 
the  compositions  that  these  pupils  presented  on  charcoal  proved  to  be 
all  alike  in  language,  and  all  alike  stiff  and  texl-booky.  What  the 
young  people  had  done  was  to  give  a  page  from  their  text-books,  not 
copying  of  course  directly,  but  quoting  from  memory,  as  they  had 
learned  their  chemistry  lessons.  And  this  was  the  way  they  were  in- 
terested in  their  "  charcoal  "  ! 

Suppose  you  let  a  class  of  more  advanced  pupils  name  from  their 
number  a  committee  of  three  or  more  to  confer  in  private  with  each 
other  and  with  the  rest,  and  to  report  at  a  recitation  as  to  topics  that 
seem  to  them  desirable  for  an  impending  exercise  in  composition.  This 
gives  a  class  a  little  responsibility  in  the  matter.  The  report  can  be 
discussed  at  any  length  that  may  seem  profitable.  If  the  class  appears 
to  be  nenrly  unanimous  as  to  any  topic,  they  should  have  it  as  the  next 
assignment,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  topic  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
afford  scope  for  individual  treatment.  One  class,  in  such  a  case, 
decided  on  the  Diary  tyf  a  School-GirVs  Day,  This  was  a  good  topic 
t  caused  no  rushing  to  the  library  to  secure  the  most  helpful  books. 
Each  pupil's  matter  was  already  her  own  in  the  corapletest  sense  imag- 
.nable.  The  topic  was  neither  childish  nor  academic.  Each  diary  had 
the  possibility  and  the  right  of  being  interesting.  Had  the  class  chosen 
The  Thirty  Years'  War  and  been  allowed  to  write  on  their  topic,  there 
would  have  been  a  scramble  for  books,  and  the  compositions  would 
have  been  stupefying  in  their  dreary  monotony. 

The  Siary  of  Madciine  atui  Porphyro,  cofttinued,  proved  to  be  very 
acceptable  to  a  class  of  intermediate  high-school  grade.  Topics  that 
allow  free  play  to  the  imagination  are  sometimes  excellent.  Most 
pupils  are  constantly  reading  fiction  of  some  kind,  and  have  some  idea 
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of  a  plot,  though  not  much  of  character.  But  the  difficulty  with  this 
kind  of  writing  is  that  it  knows  no  end,  and  the  nascent  romance  is 
baulked  of  its  denouemtnt. 

In  recitation,  in  conversation,  in  many  casual  ways  incident  to  school 
life,  individual  pupils  reveal  their  tastes,  their  out-of-school  employ- 
ments. Often  they  may  be  overheard  telling  with  animation  what  they 
have  seen  or  done.  Thus  hints  are  borne  in  upon  the  seeking  teacher, 
and  his  search  is  guided  to  where  the  game  lies  hid.  Every  pupil  has 
zeal,  vivacity,  energy*  for  something.  On  some  topic  the  dullest 
scholar  ceases  to  be  dull.  This  topic  is  not  in  the  rhetorics.  Possibly 
it  is  not  even  in  that  note-book  in  your  desk  in  which  you  have  col- 
lected some  hundreds  of  topics  actual  or  potential.  You  may  have  to 
lie  in  wait  for  it,  and  while  you  are  waiting,  to  put  up  with  the  usual 
simulacra  of  actual  compositions,  or  to  prescribe  those  formal  exercises 
which  give  scope  to  the  more  mechanical  elements  of  writing.  But  the 
I  waiting  will  usually  not  be  long.  When  the  majority  of  the  class  are  at 
work  on  pleasing  topics,  the  laggard  begins  to  have  an  inner  prompting 
to  come  forward  and  confess  that  he  too  has  seen  the  world  and  had  his 
adventures.  When  he  is  in  this  mood,  a  little  encouragement  will  bring 
him  to  the  disclosure  of  his  secret.  This  encouragement  can  be  given  in 
the  form  of  praise  bestowed  on  compositions  that  in  a  marked  degree 
shock  the  academic  proprieties.  The  youth  was  afraid  lest  he  should 
create  a  smile  with  his  commonplace  theme.  Perhaps  what  he  knows  is 
about  grocery  stores^carpentershops,  foundries  or  ship-yards;  and  he  has, 
all  his  school  life,  been  used  to  hearing  fine  disquisitions  on  poems  or 
the  imposing  events  of  history,  or  fine  languishings  over  sunsets,  or  fine 
portrayals  of  the  delights  of  summering  in  cottages  by  the  sea.  It  will 
be  worth  everything  to  you  to  capture  this  youth  and  to  add  his 
-style,  his  tastes,  his  knowledge,  to  the  ingredients  of  your  cauldron. 
The  academic  tradition  must  be  broken  with,  and  the  banausic  element 
must  be  introduced  into  our  schools,  if  these  schools  are  to  be  as  broad 
^^as  American  life. 

^ft  What  has  been  said  above  in  opposition  to  composition  topics  that 
^■require  young  writers  to  resort  to  books  should  be  understood  as 
'^Papplying  to  the  use  of  books  as  sources  of  information  which  is  to  be 
presented  in  the  composition.  Regarded  as  objects  of  interest,  books 
rank  properly  with  other  objects  suitable  for  investigation  and  report- 
ing. Thus,  a  pupil  may  find  an  excellent  field  for  composition  work  in 
describing  his  recent  reading.  So,  for  a  rather  wide  reader,  "  The  Lark 
in  English  Poetry "  is  an  excellent  Iheme,  and  the  young  Chaucer 
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enthusiast  may  be  allowed  to  write  on  "  Chauars  Lore  of  Birds"  In 
assigning  such  topics,  howes'er,  the  teacher  should  insist  that  the  writers 
give  only  such  instances  as  are  theirs  by  the  indubitable  right  of  inde- 
pendent discovery.  The  object  is  not,  in  these,  or  in  any  other,  in- 
stances, to  get  tolerably  complete  essays  on  the  given  topics-  A  pupil 
may  have  become  interested  in  **  VValden  "  and  so  may  reasonably  have 
something  to  say  about  its  author.  The  wrong  procedure  would  be 
to  assign  Thoreati  as  a  composition  topic  and  then  let  the  pupil  go  to 
biographies  and  criticisms  to  make  his  preparation.  Miss  Aiken, 
according  to  Macaulay,  wrote  an  excellent  book  on  James  I.  because 
she  was  already  full  of  her  subject;  but  she  wrote  a  poor  book  on 
Addison  because  she  studied  the  times  of  Anne  for  the  sake  of  writing 
her  book. 

Were  it  necessary  to  write  an  elaborate  tljesis  on  Composition  Top- 
ics, a  bulky  literature  on  the  subject  would  have  to  be  taken  into  the 
account.  Such  books  as  those  of  Laas,  Geerling,  Apelt  and  Schmidt, 
would  needs  be  skimmed  for  such  cream  as  ihey  might  aflfbrd  The 
writer  has,  however,  left  the  ponderous  Germans  on  their  shelves  and 
has  drawn  solely  upon  his  experience  as  a  teacher.  It  is  well  to  have 
some  acquaintance  with  the  classics  of  German  pedagogy,  in  order  to 
estimate  them  at  their  true  value.  They  are  good  for  formal  philos- 
ophizing and  preaching.  Doubtless  some  small  infiltration  of  German 
theorizing  into  American  school  practice  is  conceivable.  But  a  solv- 
ent for  German  pedagog\%  that  shall  render  it  capable  of  absorption 
and  assimilation  in  the  American  system  will  long  be  sought  in  vain. 
The  lectiirers  may  lecture  with  all  zeal,  and  the  workers  who  listen 
may  listen  with  all  openness  of  heart.  But  the  work  must  go  on,  and 
the  influences  tliat  are  to  touch  it  to  good  issues  must  come  from 
domestic  and  homely  sources  ;  of  all  classes  of  working  educators  none 
are,  at  the  present  moment,  in  so  hopeful  a  state  as  the  teachers  of 
English.  These,  at  least,  are  beginning  to  see  what  they  do  not  know 
and  what  they  need  to  know.  They  are  seeking,  and  they  will  find 
what  thev  seek. 


CHARLES    B.   WRIGHT,    CHAIR  OF   ENGLISH,    MIDDLEBURV   COLLEGE. 

What  has  the  college  a  right  to  expect  in  English  from  the  high 
school  ?  In  discussing  the  question  however  briefly,  a  preliminary 
inquiry  presents  itself.  What  right  has  the  college  to  expect  anything? 
What  relation  is  there  between  the  college  and  the  high  school  which 
shall  make  this  paper  pertinent?  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that 
able  men  are  giving  us  their  answers  with  a  breadth  of  thought  and  a 
fullness  of  detail  that  the  importance  of  the  question  merits.  Lowel 
touched  upon  it  in  his  oration  at  the  Harvard  Anniversary.  Presi- 
dent Eliot  in  the  Atlantic,  Charles  Eliot  Norton  in  the  New  JPrinceton^ 
Doctor  Wm.  T.  Harris  in  many  papers,  and  Professor  George  T.  Ladd 
in  a  recent  Scribner^  all  have  joined  in  the  discussion.  The  drift  of 
their  conclusions  is  all  in  one  direction.  To  each  of  thera,  the  college 
and  the  high  schoo!  are  but  parts  of  an  educational  whole  whose  separ- 
ation can  but  result  in  a  serious  impairment  of  power.  It  would 
appear  that  the  hope  of  Lowell  will  soon  be  realized  —  "  that  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning  may  again  be  brought  to  bear,  as  once 
they  did,  more  directly  on  the  lower;  that  they  may  again  come  into 
such  closer  and  graduated  relaliot)  with  them,  as  may  make  the  higher 
education  the  goal  to  which  ail  who  show  a  clear  aptitude  shall 
aspire." 

When  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  somewhat  prevalent  theory,  these 
words  of  Lowell  look  ominous.  "The  higher  institutions".... 
'*  brought  to  bear  upon  the  lower,"  "the  higher  education"  —  such 
phrases,  for  all  their  innocence,  are  not  universally  approved.  Some 
people  are  so  constituted  that  the  very  thought  of  subordination  is 
painful.  To  play  a  second  fiddle,  even  to  Paganini,  would  gall  thera. 
The  manipulation  of  high-school  policy  has  afforded  to  educators  of 
such  a  make-up  rare  opportunity  for  indulging  their  predilections. 
The  high  school  is  to  them  "the  people's  college";  its  graduating 
platform  is  Ihe  educational  goat ;  the  high  school  stands  at  the  apex 
of  an  educational  system,  To  fit? — oh,  no;  its  function  is  to  finish. 
The  most  dangerous  feature  of  a  theory  like  this  is  the  fact  that  its 
source  is  in  vanity,  and  the  vanity  of  those  in  authority   is  communi- 
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caled  loo  often  to  ihc  pupils.  The  normal  outcome  of  true  education  is 
humility ;  **  the  little  almost  vanishes  when  one  looks  forward  and 
sees  how  much  is  yet  to  do."  But  the  spirit  too  often  fostered  by 
tlie  training  of  our  high  schools  is  the  reverse  of  humble.  Take  a 
single  illustration  from  their  study  of  mental  science.  Were  such  a 
study  introduced  as  the  means  to  a  proper  end ;  were  it  treated  admit- 
tedly in  its  most  elementary  phases  and  regarded  simply  as  a  stimula- 
tor of  thought,  as  preparatory  merely  to  possible  future  journeys  in  the 
philosophic  field,  criticism  would  perhaps  be  out  of  place.  But  often 
such  is  not  the  case.  For  aught  he  is  told  to  the  contrary,  the  student's 
"  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Mental  Philosophy"  is  an  epitome  of  the  science; 
its  dicta  are  final  and  unquestioned.  The  brighter  he  is  to  grasp  its 
principles,  the  greater  is  the  danger  in  which  he  stands;  the  easier  it  is 
to  fall  into  the  flippancy  of  a  self-satisfied  egotism  so  fatal  to  all  devel- 
opment of  the  true  educational  spirit,  which  is  simple,  earnest,  search- 
ing. He  is  hardly  to  blame  if  he  drops  the  study  with  the  firm  convic- 
tion thai,  to  use  the  expression  of  Stanley  Hall,  "  he  has  taken  the 
absolute  by  the  wool."  The  atmosphere  of  his  school  life,  every  day 
for  three  years,  has  been  nourishing  such  convictions.  I  speak  with 
feeling  as  one  who  suffered  in  just  that  atmosphere.  I  trust  I  am  by 
nature  modest  —  my  friends  agree  that  I  ought  to  be  —  yet  I  fear  I 
thought  in  '76  that  my  education  was  ended  ;  that  all  which  was  really 
needed  had  for  the  most  part  been  obtained.  The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  told  me  so  when  he  handed  me  my  diploma.  And 
1  believed  him;  I  would  have  been  wise  beyond  what  is  written  had  I 
not  believed  him. 

So  much  for  the  practical  workings  of  the  apex  theory.  Setting 
aside  for  the  time  being  all  other  considerations,  its  mere  effect  on 
unformed  and  susceptible  minds  will  stamp  it  as  a  vicious  theory.  It 
is  a  theory  which  for  many  years  has  been  alienating  the  college  and 
the  high  school  and  puf!ing  out  the  latters  course  of  study.  I  rejoice 
In  the  belief  that  the  era  of  expansion  has  passed  and  that  the  era  of  con- 
traction is  being  permanently  inaugurated  ;  that  the  people  are  to' lose 
this  boasted  '■"  college,"  to  be  made  the  gainers  by  a  unified  educational 
system ;  that  high-schools  will  no  longer,  as  too  many  of  them  have 
done,  depreciate  the  college  education,  with  the  consequence,  to  quote 
Professor  Ladd,  "that  the  different  years  of  school  Ufe  too  much 
resemble  the  different  successive  sessions  of  our  legislatures." 

If  it  be  urged  by  any  that  Lowell  and  Norton  and  Eliot  and  Ladd, 
identified  as  they  are  with  college  interests,  are  prejudiced  against  the 
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public  school,  I  would  answer  that  among  true  thinkers,  whatever  the 
field  of  their  interests,  there  is  no  such  prejudice.  To  declare  that  the 
true  work  of  the  high  school  is  a  work  of  preparation  for  the  college 
course  is  not  in  the  least  to  depreciate  the  value  of  that  work  ;  it  may 
very  well  be  that  a  clearer  understanding  of  its  real  function  will  but 
serve  to  enhance  its  importance  ;  for  one  I  believe  it  will.  But  there 
is  one,  at  least,  of  the  men  whom  I  have  mentioned,  who  cannot  be 
held  in  suspicion.  As  an  educator  Doctor  Harris  belongs  to  us  all, 
yet  as  one  who  has  spent  a  life-time  in  the  service  of  the  public  schools 
he  is  peculiarly  their  own ;  and  his  testimony  is  unequivocal.  "  If  the 
high- school  teachers,"  he  tells  us,  "continue  to  be  lukewarm  toward 
college  education,  and  perhaps  go  so  far  as  to  discourage  their  pupils 
from  completing  their  education  in  colleges  after  graduating  from  the 
high  school,  it  will  follow  that  the  men  of  amplest  directive  power,  the 
leaders  in  literature  and  the  molders  of  public  opinion,  especially  on 
the  subject  of  education,  will  not  be  furnished  by  the  common  school 
system."  "  It  is  more  important,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  that  the  high 
school  should  regard  itself  in  the  light  of  a  preparatory  school  for  col- 
lege than  that  the  grammar  school  should  train  its  pupils  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  high  school."  And  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  the 
personal  influence  of  the  high-school  teachers,  in  one  year's  time,  will 
avail  to  double  the  number  of  high-school  graduates  who  seek  a  college 
training." 

The  college  is  ready  and  anxious  for  this  co-operation.  And  well 
she  may  be.  It  is  good  educational  policy  and  business  to  boot  Nor 
in  asking  the  school  to  join  her  in  the  carrying  forward  of  a  common 
plan,  does  she  arrogate  to  herself  any  importance  on  the  score  of  her 
superior  position.  It  is  possible,  it  would  sometimes  seem,  that  she 
leans  to  the  other  side  j  that  her  attitude  is  somewhat  that  of  the  woman 
who  wanted  help.  She  wanted,  she  said,  a  servant  who  would  not  be 
above  putting  herself  on  an  equality  with  the  rest  of  the  family.  It  is 
a  common  end  we  strive  for,  —  the  development  of  educated  men.  We 
cannot  afford  the  notion  that  the  goal  of  student  effort  is  the  high  school 
graduating  platform  or  the  college  commencement  stage.  Let  us  place 
it  far  beyond  them,  even  at  the  ending  of  the  years.  It  is  not  in  high- 
school  work  alone  that  humility  should  be  taught  and  practised.  It 
will  be  well  for  education  when  the  college  comes  to  be  looked  on,  not 
as  the  be-all  and  the  end-all,  but  as  the  fitting  school  of  the  University. 
Then  senior  will  be  spelled  with  a  small  s ;  the  baccalaureate  honor 
will  have  become  a  mile-stone  —  he  who  reaches  it  will  do  well,  but  he 
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will  do  better  who  passes  f;irther  lo  more  substantial  achievement.  And 
all  a  preparation  for  the  school  to  which  men  pass,  whose  years  are  a 
life  time,  whose  degree  is  culture  in  its  best  sense. 

I  have  said  this  much  of  relations  because  it  bears  directly  on  the 
topic  to  be  considered.  If  the  true  work  of  the  high-school  is  prepara- 
tory, the  field  of  its  activity  should  be  largely  among  the  rudiments. 
And  this,  I  take  it,  is  just  as  true  for  the  students  who  go  no  farther. 
I  can  conceive  of  a  man  so  trained  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  so 
mentally  developed  and  quickened  by  adequate  elementary  instruction, 
that  the  world  will  be  forced  to  admit  him  an  educated  man  ;  I  cannot 
conceive  that  without  such  training  he  can  possibly  stand  the  test. 
There  need  no  excuse  be  offered  for  the  simple  nature  of  the  following 
sug>;estions ;  experience  teaches  that  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  is 
the  crying  need  of  the  lime.  To  put  it  no  more  strongly,  there  are  a 
few  fundamental  items  of  English  knowledge  not  always  brought  lo  the 
freshman  class.  Surely  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  boy  sent  lo 
college  shall  be  a  good  speller,  a  legible  penman,  an  intelligible  reader, 
and  a  thinker  who  can  express  his  thought.  The  chances  are  that  he 
will  be  found  wanting  in  some  three  of  these  four  particulars.  Improve- 
ment, if  we  get  it,  must  result  from  faithful  effort  in  the  secondary 
schools ;  these  things  rarely  come  by  nature,  Dogberry  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  spelUng.  This  is  no  quixotic  plea  for 
perfection  ;  occasional  slips  in  spelling  should  be  pardoned  lo  anyone. 
They  may  even  be  regarded  as  in  one  sense  creditable,  for  an  easy 
mastery  of  Enghsh  orthography  \s  prima  facie  evidence  of  guile.  But 
habitual  poor  spelling  is  a  disgrace,  and  pupils  should  be  taught  to 
regard  it  so.  Strive  to  make  it  "  very  stuff  o'  the  conscience  "  with 
them  that  they  spell  their  tongue  correclly.  Appeal  to  their  ambition, 
touch  their  pride  — do  anything  rather  than  let  them  come  confirmed  in 
habits  we  cannot  break;  cannot  for  this  reason,  that  they  are  callous 
as  pachyderms  on  the  subject  of  their  deficiency.  Did  time  permit, 
the  other  three  essentials  might  profitably  be  discussed.  Let  us  note 
them  all  a  second  time  :  good  spelling,  legible  writing,  intelligible  read- 
ing, and  well-expressed  thought.  No  flourishes  of  penmanship  ;  no 
tricks  of  elocution ;  no  special  graces  of  Hterary  style ;  only  honest, 
homely,  every-day  ability  in  the  handling  of  our  English  speech.  It 
needs  no  costly  outfit  or  extra  paraphernalia.  There  is  no  demand  for 
a  single  added  text-book  or  modification  of  English  work.  But  it  calls 
for  patient  effort  and  high  enthusiasm,  for  a  clear  purpose  and  unfalter- 
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ing  persistence,  and  these,  in  the  words  of  our  subject,  we  have  a  right 
to  expect. 

Hut  we  have  a  right  to  expect  more :  at  all  events  we  hope  for  more. 
The  points  already  touched  on  are  connected  with  the  mechanism  of 
speech,  and  the  mechanical  phase  is  by  all  odds  the  most  important 
for  the  preparatory  school,  yet  it  is  not  the  only  phase  demanding 
attention.  There  is  need  and  time  for  a  certain  amount  of  judicious 
literary  study.  But  what  is  judicious  literary  study  ?  The  question  is 
easier  asked  than  answered.  It  sometimes  seems  as  one  watches  iheir 
eflbrts —  1  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  a  fancy  so  exquisitely  absurd  — 
that  our  high-school  teachers  are  a  little  vague  on  this  somewhat  vital 
question.  How  shall  they  go  about  it  ?  Shall  they  start  at  the  begin- 
ning and  work  down?  or  begin  at  the  present  and  work  back?  Shall 
they  lake  an  aim  at  particular  birds?  or  shut  their  eyes  and  bang  away 
at  the  covey?  If  with  any  this  vagueness  is  really  more  than  my  own 
imagination^  if  the  very  broadness  of  the  field  has  a  tendency  to  con- 
fuse, the  trouble  perhaps  arises  from  indefiniteness  of  purpose.  If  the 
end  in  view  were  clearer,  we  might  better  bend  our  methods  in  the 
direction  of  its  accomplishment.  1  suggest  we  aim  at  securing  two 
results.  The  first  is  this  ;  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  a  compre- 
hensive outline  of  our  literary  history;  as  much  of  detail  as  you  care 
T,  but  the  outline  first  and  surely,  with  the  leaders  in  their  places.  I 
ked  a  freshman  class  to  tell  me  Macauky's  century.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  was  in  favor  of  his  having  been  a  contemporarj-  of  Shake- 
speare, though  one  was  inclined  to  put  him  a  century  earlier  and  several 
thought  he  did  not  come  till  a  century  afterward.  It  was  left  for  a  girl 
to  tell  them  he  had  been  dead  only  thirty  years.  Macaulay  a  contera- 
porary  of  Shakespeare!  It  is  an  amusing  answer;  but  when  one 
reflects  on  the  ignorance  that  goes  with  it,  when  he  thinks  how  much 
that  is  brilliant  in  modern  criticism  and  politics  is  linked  witli  that 
potent  name,  when  he  calls  to  mind  the  essays  and  the  reforms  of  '32, 
he  can  only  cry,  "  The  pity  of  it." 

The  second  end  to  strive  for  is  a  development  of  the  appreciative 
culty.  One  thing  may  safely  be  predicated  of  our  pupils ;  they  are 
ading,  and  the  world  is  all  before  them  where  to  choose.  Their  read- 
ing will  be  ordered  largely  by  their  ideals  of  literary  excellence.  The 
raising  of  those  ideals,  then,  is  our  chief  work  as  teachers  of  liieraiure. 
And  this  must  be  done  by  something  other  than  encyclopedic  detail. 
'I'he  outline  for  which  I  have  argued  need  contain  nothing  but  the 
Isalient  features  of  our  Uterar)-  history  ;    in  my  own  opinion,  the  less 
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deun  the  better.  It  matters  very  Ultle  that  a  boy  knows  notfaiog  about 
Itenas  Fuller,  if  only  he  loas  been  so  trained  that  he  will  love  Thomas 
FolkT  when  he  does  meet  him.  In  these  matters,  actual  acquisition  is 
aoc  meatored  by  the  page.  Whatever  has  proved  endurtug  in  our  own 
experience  was  brought  to  roost  of  us  by  the  mere  living  for  a  seaioo 
in  the  pleasant  atmosphere  of  literary  study,  and  so  it  will  be  with  them. 
If  oar  students  shall  have  caught  something  of  appreciation  for  what  is 
best;  if  their  ideas  as  to  what  is  best  shall  have  been  at  all  ad\'anced, 
the  lacttbat  many  a  worthy  has  been  untouched,  perhaps  unheard  of,, 
bof  comparatively  little  importance.  Those  were  indeed  true  disciples 
at  Epbesas  even  while  they  declared  to  Paul,  "  We  have  not  so  much 
as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost."  If  a  boy  can  be  so  devel- 
oped that  he  really  knows  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it,  the  problem  of 
bis  reading  will  have  been  solved,  for  it  will  follow  as  the  night  the  day 
that  he  will  choose  the  good  by  preference. 

As  a  test  of  the  appreciative  faculty  no  exercise  is  better  than  the 
paraphrasing  of  worthy  matter.  I  gave  to  a  freshman  Tennyson's  little 
poem,  "  The  Deserted  House."  As  preliminary  to  his  interpretation, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  its  familiar  lines  : 

Life  and  Thought  have  gone  away 
Side  by  «idc. 

Leaving  d''K)rs  and  windows  wide: 
Careless  tenants  they ! 

All  within  is  dark  as  night ; 
In  the  winduws  is  no  light; 
Ard  no  murmur  at  the  door, 
So  freqoent  on  its  hinge  before. 

Close  the  door,  the  shurters  dose, 
Or  thro'  the  windows  wc  shall  see 
"I  he  nakedness  and  vacancy 
01  the  dark,  deserted  house. 

Come  away ;  no  more  of  mirth 
Is  here  or  merr^-making  sound. 
The  house  was  buildcd  of  the  earth, 
And  shall  fall  again  to  ground. 

Come  away :  for  Life  and  Thought 

Here  no  longer  dwell; 

But  in  a  Cily  glorious, 

A  great  and  distant  city,  have  bought 

A  mansion  incorruptible. 

Would  they  could  have  stayed  with  ua  1 
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And  this  is  what  he  made  of  it :  "  The  last  people  who  lived  in  the 
house  moved  away,  leaving  the  doors  and  windows  open.  The  old 
house  looked  dark  and  dreary,  and  the  door  had  been  blown  off  of  its 
hinges,  adding  to  the  dessolate  {sic)  appearance  of  the  place.  The 
poet  thinks  that  if  the  doors  and  blinds  are  closed  it  will  lessen  the 
dreary  aspect  and  hide  the  bare,  deserted  walls  within.  After  this  has 
been  done  he  leaves  the  house  to  sink,  by  decay  and  neglect,  back  into 
the  earth,  from  which  the  materials  of  which  it  was  made  had  come, 
and  goes  to  a  beautiful  and  more  pleasant  home  in  the  busy  city  with 
a  desire  to  take  the  old  house,  and  the  scenes  of  memories  dear  along 
with  him."  Take  him  for  all  in  all,  that  man  ranks  deservedly  among 
our  brightest  students,  yet  surely  there  are  things  not  yet  dreamed  of 
in  his  philosophy. 

We  need  have  no  fear  of  the  outcome  :  it  is  a  work  with  certain  and 
quick  returns,  this  development  of  the  appreciative  faculty.  The  mind 
of  the  average  student  is  wonderfully  susceptible  to  much  of  literary 
beauty.  I  never  apportion  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  for  individual 
study,  but  almost  every  man  believes,  when  he  gets  his  paper  finished, 
that  the  play  which  happened  to  fall  to  him  is  the  finest  that  Shake- 
speare wrote. 

I  have  tried  to  avoid  the  didactic,  but  I  cannot  close  without  a  few 
suggestions.  Start  a  library  if  your  school  has  none  already ;  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  as  prices  go,  will  give  you  a  good  equipment.  Direct  your 
pupils*  reading :  make  it  your  duty  and  it  will  become  your  pleasure. 
To  the  extent  of  needed  corrections,  make  every  recitation  in  every 
study  a  lesson  in  English  as  well.  Above  all,  banish  the  perverted 
notion  that  certain  lines  of  teaching  should  only  be  expected  in  the 
lower  grades.  May  I  tell  just  one  more  story?  It  happened  in  Balti- 
more years  ago  to  a  student  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.     His  name 

was ,  and  his  gall  was  divided  into  the  three  parts  of  impertinence, 

superciliousness,  and  conceit.     It  was  at  Doctor 's  lecture.     There 

sal  our  little  Doctor,  mild-mannered,  diffident  —  he  proved  himself  a 
hero,  but  he  didn't  look  it  —  and  there  below  him  sat  the  insufferable 

,  with  a  general  air  of  proprietorship  and  his  leg  thrown  over  an 

adjoining  cliair.  The  Doctor  told  him  to  take  it  down;  that  the  attitude 
was  not  gentlemanly  in  a  class-room.  He  took  it  down,  with  the  remark 
that  he  didn't  know  a  University  was  a  place  to  teach  deportment.  "  It 
is,"  said  the  little  Doctor,  "  when  it  is  necessary."  And  there  is  the 
truth  in  a  nut-shell :  nothing  that  really  needs  to  be  taught  is  unworthy 
one's  powers  as  a  teacher,  nor  is  any  school  of  too  high  a  grade  for  a 
place  in  which  to  teach  it. 
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In  one  of  the  older  quarters  of  Paris,  a  few  minutes  to  the  north  of 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  is  a  narrow  street  not  much  haunted  by  strangers  — 
the  Rue  des  Francs-  Bourgeois.  I  n  this  street,  almost  facing  each  other, 
are  two  notable  buildings,  each  bearing  the  words  Liberie^  Egalite^ 
Fratemili^  and  each  floating  the  tricolor  of  France,  The  one  is  the 
central  office  of  the  Mont-de-Pietk^  the  great  municipal  organization 
which  lends  between  fifty  and  sixty  millions  of  francs  yearly  on  old 
jewels  and  family  treasures.  The  other  is  the  picturesque  old  palace 
where  are  preserved  the  archives  of  France.  Almost  opposite  the 
entrance  of  the  MonttUPuti  is  a  modest,  three-story  building  with  a 
carved  head  as  the  keystone  of  the  arched  entry.  On  each  side  of  the 
entrance  are  posters  with  the  heading,  "  Acok  NaiionaU  des  Charies." 
This  plain — perhaps  I  ought  to  say  ugly  —  little  building  is  a 
wing  adiied  to  tlie  Palace  of  the  National  Archives^  and  is  the  seat 
of  that  famous  school  of  which  the  majority  of  intelligent  persons  have 
heard,  as  they  have  heard  of  the  Koran,  and  of  which  they  could  tell 
about  as  much.  I  find  even  that  very  well  informed  Parbians  have 
but  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  purpose  of  the  school.  And  yet 
the  AcoU  des  Charles  does  a  work  absolutely  unique,  and  worth  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  Put  in  a  word,  the  purpose  of  the  school  is  to 
study  the  middle  ages,  and  to  train  students  to  deal  with  the  sources 
of  information  concerning  them. 

Our  l>esi  introduction  to  the  school  will  be  the  pritfted  announce- 
ment of  the  course  of  study  for  the  past  year,  which  was  posted  in 
various  parts  of  the  city,  and  which  is  as  follows  :  — 

fiCOl.E  NATIONALE  DtS  CHARTES. 

Palais  pes  Archives  NAiior«ALS.s.    Rue  oca  Framcs-Bourgbois^  No.  5S. 

Year   1889-1890. 

Ftrst  Year, 

1.  Paleography L.  Gaulier.* 

2.  Romance  languages  ....     i*.  Meyer.*. 
^'  ^!^7^^1.  ""*  '^'"*^^^^'"'  [         A.  dc  Montaigloo.-    Wednesday,  .  P.  M. 


I 


I  Tuesday,  9.30  a.  M. 
I  Saturday,  9.J0  A.  M. 

\  Tuesday,  a  p.  m. 

)  Saturday,  2  i-.  M. 
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Second  Year. 

I.  Diplomatics A.  Giry.        .     j  SSav^V^y"***'*. 

a.  History  of  the  political,  adminis-)  '  ^Welin^^'^n  ,0  1  m 

trnti^e.  and  judiciary  institutions  J.  Roy.      .        .      ^.fj "  ^J^^'  J'^o  A.  M. 

of  France.  )  '  J»     J      •     • 

3.  Sources  of  the  history  of  France       .  S.  Luce.*     .        .         Friday,  9,30  A.  M, 

4.  Classification  of  Archives      .         .  A.  de  Montaiglon.*  .     Thursday,  2  P.  M. 

Third  Year. 

1.  History  of  civil  and  canonical  law  |       .    TarHif  •  J  Tuesday,  11  A.  M. 

in  the  Middle  Ages.  J      a.  larau.       .  ■)  Saturday,  11  A.  M, 

2.  Archeology  of  the  Middle  Ages     .         R.  de  Lasteyrie.*        ]  yuiday,  '12.30  mI 

3.  Sources  of  the  history  of  France  S.  Luce.*  .        .        .   Monday,  9.30  A.  M. 

One  word  in  general  on  this  course.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
whole  plan  of  study  forms  a  compact,  consistent  whole,  with  a  sys- 
tematic gradation  of  subjects  in  the  order  in  which  they  can  be 
approached  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  labor. 

The  subjects  indicate  at  once  the  purpose  of  the  school.  The  course 
in  paleography  is  designed  to  remove  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
understanding  the  written  documents  of  the  middle  ages,  in  so  far  as 
the  difficulty  consists  in  deciphering  the  characters  employed  by  the 
old  copyists.  The  course  in  Romance  languages  aims  to  trace  the 
development  of  modern  French  from  the  popular  Latin  by  com- 
parative study  of  old  French  and  Provencal.  The  course  in  diplomatics 
is  a  continuation  of  the  work  in  paleography.  The  other  courses  are 
self  explanatory.  I  need  only  call  attention  to  the  repeated  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  word  sources^  and  the  express  mention  of  the  middle  ages 
Further  remark  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  work  of  the  school  is 
perhaps  unnecessary  ;  but  a  word  upon  the  kind  of  men  that  the  school 
aims  to  produce  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  Acole  des  Chartes  does 
not  attempt  to  train  men  of  letters,  who  will  turn  pretty  phrases,  and 
tickle  the  curiosity  of  the  ordinary  reader.  It  is  rather  a  practical 
school  for  training  critics,  whose  acuteness  and  learning  are  often  far 
in  advance  of  their  power  of  literary  expression. 

The  whole  spirit  of  the  school  may  be  put  into  a  word  or  two. 
"  Always  go  to  the  source,"  said  Gaulier  in  his  opening  lecture.  "  Take 
no  man's  authority,  least  of  all  mine.  Verify  every  reference,  keep 
an  exact  record  of  everything  you  observe.  Compare  every  statement 
that  you  find  in  your  books  with  the  original  authorities.  Be  content 
to  hold  your  judgment  in  suspense,  if  you  have  no  original  source  upon 

*  The  star  which  I  add  to  the  names  of  most  of  the  professors  indicates  that  they 
are  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  This  is,  however,  only 
a  portion  of  the  recognition  many  of  them  have  received. 
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which  you  can  base  an  opinion,  and  remember  that  the  original  source 
is  in  all  cases  the  court  of  last  appeal."  So  much  for  the  spirit  of  the 
theory.  The  way  in  which  this  advice  is  put  into  practice  before  the 
eyes  of  the  students  seems  to  me  to  be  the  very  perfection  of  object- 
teaching. 

The  specific  purpose  of  the  school,  as  I  have  in  part  shown,  is  to 
train  critical  paleographers ;  men  who  can  decide  by  a  glance  at  an 
undated  manuscript  to  what  country  it  belongs,  determine  its  relative 
value  as  compared  with  other  manuscripts,  and  the  probability  of 
interpolations  or  falsifications.  In  this  class  of  work  the  school  leaches 
how  to  criticise  the  sources  of  history. 

It  also  teaches  its  students  how  to  arrange  libraries  and  archives  on 
a  scientific  plan,  to  catalogue  books  according  to  the  simplest  and 
clearest  methods;  in  short,  it  gives  that  scientific,  systematic  training 
for  literary  investigation  which  has  made  the  pupils  of  this  school  an 
honor  to  France. 

From  the  graduates  of  the  £,coU  rfes  Chortes  are  selected  all  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  school,  all  the  archivists  of  the  eighty-seven  departments 
of  France,  the  helpers  in  the  works  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and, 
*•  in  general,  the  librarians,  or  the  employes  in  the  public  libraries  of 
France,  and  the  Archivists  of  the  National  Archives."  Each  grad- 
uate holds  the  diploma  of  "  Archivist-pak'ograph." 

A  word  now  on  the  conditions  of  admission,  and  on  the  history  of 
the  school,  and  then  we  may  pass  at  once  to  the  daily  routine  of 
lectures  and  recitations,  Young  men  under  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
who  possess  the  diploma  of  bachelor  of  letters,  are  admitted  on  trial 
after  a  vigorous  examination  held  in  November,  and  definitely  admitted 
some  months  later.  Once  a  member  of  the  school,  a  student  is  held  to 
tlic  strictest  account.  Absenteeism  is  an  unknown  sin.  Not  many  stu- 
dents are  admitted,  for  tliere  is  little  room  for  more  than  fifty  or  sixty 
men ;  but  anybody  who  happens  to  be  in  the  city  is  at  liberty  to  attend 
the  courses  free  of  charge,  and  without  asking  permission.  Something 
like  twenty-five  persons  attend  the  courses  of  the  first  year,  if  we  include 
the  outsiders.  In  the  highest  class  I  have  counted  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
students.     Of  their  work,  I  shall  have  more  to  say  a  little  later. 

The  AcoU  lies  Chartcs  has  been  fortunate  in  having  had  little  or  no 
history.  It  was  founded  in  1820,  just  at  the  lime  when  the  great 
writers  of  the  Romantic  period  had  opened  the  eyes  of  France  to  the 
vast  importance  of  the  middle  ages.  The  principal,  if  not  the  only, 
notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  school,  was  its  reorganization  on  the 
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31st  of  December,  1846,  which  placed  the  administration  upon  its 
present  basis.  In  all  the  checkered  history  of  Paris  during  the  past 
half  century,  the  school  has  gone  on  with  its  investigations.  Even 
during  the  Commune  the  professors  kept  bravely  at  their  work, 
though,  as  Gautier  remarked,  "Students  show  a  certain  lack  of  interest 
in  paleography  when  they  know  that  a  shell  filled  with  petroleum  may 
at  any  minute  drop  in  upon  them.     I  had  then  only  three  hearers." 

After  this  rapid  glance  at  the  leading  features  of  the  school,  it  will 
be  suggestive  to  follow  the  daily  routine  of  instruction,  and  to  compare 
it  with  similar  work  in  the  German  universities. 

We  will  assume  that  you  are  more  energetic  than  most  Parisians,  and 
that  you  have  found  your  way  to  the  school  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  printed  programmes  announce  the  work  of  the  day  as 
beginning  at  half  past  nine.  On  the  first  morning  I  trusted  to  this 
announcement,  and  found  it  to  be  a  euphemism  for  nine  o'clock.  You 
step  through  the  little  door,  which  forms  part  of  the  big  one,  and  enter 
the  plain,  oblong  court.  Following  the  direction  of  an  arrow  pointing 
to  the  Secretariat,  you  pass  through  two  doors  in  the  further  corner  on 
the  right,  and  enter  the  single  lecture-room,  which  looks  out  on  the 
court.  The  opposite  entrance  is  for  the  students,  who  thus  enter  the 
school  library.  The  rooms  are  opened  in  the  morning  by  a  little 
yellow-faced  man  in  a  black  coat  and  a  black  skull-cap  of  glossy  satin. 
This  unobtrusively  ubiquitious  attendant  seems  to  have  grown  up  with 
the  school.  He  anticipates  every  wish,  and  is  quite  as  necessary  to 
the  work  of  the  school  as  any  professor  in  it. 

There  is  but  a  single  lecture-room,  an  oblong  apartment  about  eight 
paces  long  and  six  paces  wide,  the  walls  tinted  a  reddish  brown,  and 
the  wainscoting  of  plain,  hard  wood.  At  the  right  side  of  the  room,  as 
you  face  the  long,  pulpit-like  desk,  is  a  large  recess,  well  lined  with 
books.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a  large  oval  table,  surrounded  by 
low  wooden  benches  without  backs.  A  second  row  of  benches  forms 
an  ellipse  about  the  first;  and  these  are  in  turn  enclosed  by  a  high 
wooden  "pen"  into  which  none  but  students  may  enter.  The 
lecture-room  is  a  model  of  bad  lighting  and  poor  ventilation.  There 
is  no  provision  for  lighting  with  gas.  If  the  students  cannot  see 
well,  the  little  yellow  man  brings  in  three  lamps  for  the  oval  table,  and 
candles  for  the  professor  and  chance   listeners. 

Shortly  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  students  begin  to  stroll 
in  from  the  adjoining  library,  and  take  their  places  at  the  oval  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  "  pen."     Other  people  select  one  of  the  little  black  tables  at 
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the  sides  of  the  room.  The  limited  size  of  the  school  is  emphasised  by  the 
f^cl  that  there  is  room  at  the  centre-table  for  only  about  eighteen  students. 
By  squeezing,  they  might  make  place  for  one  or  two  more.  Before 
each  session  the  register  goes  round,  and  each  student  signs  his  name  as 
a  proof  of  his  presence.  Each  professor  has  his  book  with  the  date  writtco 
for  the  day,  and  he  signs  his  own  name  after  that  of  the  last  student 
As  the  young  fellows  are  in  the  midst  of  their  lively  conversation, 
they  hear  the  door  open  and  see  a  large  bustling  man  enter,  wearing  a 
tall  silk  hat,  and  a  big  bushy  beard  tinged  with  gray.  This  is  Leon 
Gautier,  author  of  Les  Epopees  Franfaises,  editor  of  the  Chanson  de 
Roland ^  and  professor  of  paleography  in  the  £cole  des  Chartes.  He 
deposits  his  hat  on  the  desk,  gives  the  numbers  of  the  manuscript/ar- 
simiUs  for  the  day  to  the  little  yellow  man,  who  has  brought  in  a 
glass  of  water  on  a  plain  white  plate,  and  then  climbs  upon  a  chair  for 
writing  more  comfortably  on  tlie  black-board  back  of  his  desk.  He 
takes  each  day  a  single  letter  of  the  alphabet,  giving  the  forms  it  has 
assumed  since  its  appearance  in  the  Phenician  alphabet.  The  students 
copy  as  he  writes,  and  are  careful  not  to  lose  a  word  of  his  running 
explanations.  Then  begins  the  real  work  of  the  day.  Gautier  resumes 
his  place,  and  designates  the  number  of  \\\q  fac simile  with  which  the 
session  is  to  begin.  The  texts  for  the  fac-simiUs  have  been  very  care- 
fully chosen.  Each  is  intended  to  be  typical  of  some  great  class  of 
documents,  and  these  range  from  the  earliest  medieval  Latin  charters 
to  state  papers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  After  the 
facsimiles  are  handed  around,  Gautier  proclaims  silence,  and  gives  a 
short  descriptive  introduction  to  the  text.  Then  he  starts  one  of  the 
young  men  to  pronouncing  and  translating  the  Latin  or  the  French 
from  the  facsimile.  The  skill  of  the  students  in  deciphering  the 
crabbed  ligatures  of  the  old  monkish  copyists  is  beyond  all  praise,  but 
the  carelessness  of  some  of  the  young  fellows  in  accenting  antepenulti- 
mate syllables  when  only  penultimates  are  in  order  would  earn  them  a 
trouncing  from  at  least  one  Latin  teacher  I  could  name.  Gautier  is 
the  most  enthusiastic  and  certainly  the  most  amusing  of  the  professors 
of  the  school.  The  whole  man  is  in  his  work.  He  is  all  life  and 
excitement,  and  at  every  turn  does  something  to  attract  your  attention. 
He  gesticulates,  he  pounds  on  his  desk,  he  modulates  his  voice  like  an 
orator,  he  makes  an  amusing  remark  at  his  own  expense.  Dignity 
enough  of  a  sort  he  has,  too,  but  he  does  not  waste  it.  You  cannot 
help  feeling  that  he  is  chiefly  concerned  to  have  you  know  how  inter- 
esting the  middle  ages  are. 
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His  whole  interest  is  so  absorbed  that  he  can  hardly  let  a  man  pro- 
nounce half  a  dozen  words  without  interruption.  "  Bien  I  Bon  I 
AlUzl  Allez!  Vitel  Courage  I  Qu'est-ce  que  c*  est  que  fa?  Marches/ 
Bon  I  Oh,  nan  /   Tres  bien  /  Impossible  I  ^*  and  so  on  without  end. 

All  of  a  sudden  there  is  a  hitch.  Some  crooked  ligature  or  abbrevi- 
ation blocks  the  way.  Gautier  cliiibs  up  on  his  chair,  expands  the 
contraction,  and  gives  a  list  of  half  a  dozen  analogous  cases.  Then  at 
an  unusual  word  or  phrase  he  spends  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  in 
a  historical  or  philological  digression  in  which  he  displays  an  amazing 
wealth  of  research.  Every  moment  is  valuable  to  him.  He  runs  a  few 
minutes  over  his  time  at  each  session.  One  morning  he  was  obliged 
to  be  absent,  but  he  made  up  the  lost  period  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  day,  though  it  was  so  dark  that  we  could  not  see  even 
with  candles.  He  is  impatient  in  the  last  degree,  but  his  is  a  winning, 
jovial  impatience,  which  amuses  his  students,  and  keeps  them  closely 
to  their  work.  I  have  never  heard  him  make  an  unkind  remark,  but  I 
recall  countless  instances  when  he  has  taken  advantage  of  a  trifling 
mistake  to  deliver  a  passing  shot.  "Some  of  you,"  he  burst  out  one 
day,  "will  be  librarians,  some  of  you  archivists,  some  of  you  nothing 
at  all."  A  student  made  a  slight  blunder  in  reading  his  facsimile. 
"  You  deserve  twenty  years  in  prison  for  that,"  was  Gautier's  comment. 
A  moment  later  the  young  fellow  expanded  correctly  a  difficult  con- 
traction.    "  Good  I    very  good  !     I'll  have  your  sentence  reduced." 

Of  course,  all  this  is  mere  by-play.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
session  is  devoted  to  most  serious  work.  The  method  is  simplicity 
itself.  It  consists  in  passing  by  nothing  that  can  afford  difficulty. 
A  date  expressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  early  middle  ages,  is  the  occasion 
of  a  discourse  on  early  French  chronology.  The  form  of  invocation 
at  the  beginning  of  an  ancient  Latin  charter  offers  a  text  for  a  disser- 
tation on  the  criteria  of  the  genuineness  of  historical  documents.  The 
signatures  at  the  end  of  a  charter  afford  an  excuse  for  treating  the 
history  of  proper  names  and  for  an  account  of  the  chief  officials  of 
the  king's  court.  Allusions  in  a  charter  to  feudal  exactions  call  forth 
a  systematic  description  of  a  village  of  the  middle  ages,  of  the  houses 
of  the  people  and  the  chateaux  of  the  great  lords,  the  influence  of  the 
church,  and  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  power  of  the  lords  of 
the  church  and  the  lords  of  the  soil.  Then  another  allusion  leads  to  a 
dissertation  on  food  and  wages,  with  comparative  glances  at  the  pres- 
ent state  of  French  family  life. 

I  give  these  illustrations  about  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  for 
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Ihouxh  Gauticr  has  carefully  prepared  everything  in  advance,  so  that  he 
known  to  a  minute  how  much  lime  will  be  left  at  the  end  of  the 
hour  for  scrambling  through  another  fac-simiU^  he  gives  these  little 
historical  digressions  as  though  they  had  occurred  to  him  by  the  porest 
accident. 

I  will  not  say  that  Gauticr  has  no  faults  as  a  teacher.  His  tooessant 
interruptions — prothiiuf^^  I  believe  is  the  exact  word — caose  some 
waste  of  time,  and  some  decrease  of  comfort  to  nervous  people.  But 
his  intense  enthusiasm,  his  really  vast  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
his  perfect  openness  in  admitting  his  earlier  explanations  to  have 
been  false,  and  his  willingness  to  help  his  students  outside  of  working 
hours,  far  outweigh  the  trifling  defects  of  his  classroom  method. 
He  .spends  a  large  part  of  his  day  in  the  adjoining  Palace  of  the 
National  Archirts,  and  ihcrc,  says  he,  as  1  have  repeatedly  heard  him 
tell  his  students,  "  I  am  entirely  at  your  service." 

At  two  o'clock  of  the  days  when  Gautier  has  his  course  in  paleog- 
raphy, the  same  students  reappear  in  the  same  places,  but  nothing 
can  be  more  diflTcrcnl  than  the  sessions  of  the  morning  and  of  the 
afternoon.  As  the  bell  strikes  the  hour,  a  tall,  slender,  compactly 
built  man,  with  clear-cut  features  and  a  closely  kept  beatd,  enters  and 
rapidly  takes  his  place.  This  is  the  famous  Paul  Meyer,  director  of 
the  fuoU  (Us  Chtxrtes^  and  without  doubt,  the  best  known  living  philo- 
logist in  France.  His  friendly  rival,  Gaston  Paris,  gives  his  attention 
more  to  the  history  of  literature  than  to  the  history  of  the  language. 
Meyer  has  a  most  intelligent  expression  of  face,  which  1  am  tempted  to 
call  American,  and  that  balance  of  features  which  renders  caricature 
futile,  Freuchtnen  pronouticc  the  name  something  like  May-aire.  He 
has  traveled  wiilcly  in  the  course  of  liis  stmlies,  and  alludes  easily  to 
whatever  illustrates  his  subject,  though  he  may  draw  upon  half  a  dozen 
languages,  and  take  you  to  as  many  countries  in  the  space  of  half  an 
hour.  There  is  a  freshness  in  ail  he  says  that  can  come  only  from  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  objects  of  which  he  speaks. 

His  manner  is  the  polar  opposite  to  Gaulier's.  Meyer  is  as  cool  and 
collected  as  Gautier  is  nervous  and  excitable.  He  preserves  the  same 
easy  tone  from  first  to  last  that  a  culiivaicrl  man  adopts  in  the  con- 
versation of  the  draw  ing-room.  His  ideal  in  his  lectures  appears  to  be 
to  talk  as  interestingly  and  yet  as  scientifically  as  possible.  If  he 
has  something  dry  to  develop — as,  for  instance,  the  phonetics  of 
French  grammar  —  he  apologizes  for  being  obliged  to  deLiy  his  hearers 
on  a  matter  of  apparently  little  interest.    This  is  a  purely  French  trait. 
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I  have  never  heard  German  professors  make  excuses  for  being  dull, 
though  some  of  them  raise  dullness  to  the  level  of  a  fine  art.  Meyer 
has  one  defect  of  manner  that  would  be  fatal  were  it  not  for  the 
masterly  clearness  and  interest  with  which  he  develops  his  subject. 
He  has  a  voice  which,  though  smooth,  is  pitched  in  the  highest  known 
key.  Every  two  or  three  sentences  end  with  a  sharp  little  bark.  For 
a  few  minutes,  when  I  first  heard  him,  I  was  tempted  to  smile  inwardly, 
but  after  a  little,  I  forgot  everything  except  the  subject  he  was  treating. 
In  fact,  I  have  never  heard  Meyer  without  being  charmed  with  the 
firmness  of  touch  and  the  scientific  precision  with  which  he  develops  a 
difficult  subject,  proving  every  step  by  original  authorities  of  the 
period  he  is  treating,  and  making  as  clear  as  sun-light  to  his  dullest 
hearer  exactly  what  the  most  advanced  scholarship  of  our  day  has 
adopted  as  the  probable  truth. 

His  method  is  essentially  German,  but  it  is  German  method  in 
a  French  setting.  He  is  too  broad  a  man  to  be  a  slave  to  any  particular 
system.  He  is  famihar  with  English  and  German  culture,  for  he  has 
spent  much  time  both  in  England  and  Germany,  but  his  greatest  strength 
lies  naturally  in  the  field  of  French  and  Provencal  and  Italian  and 
Spanish  and  Portuguese.  It  is  no  small  advantage  to  a  student  to 
be  thus  under  the  eyes  of  a  recognized  master  of  his  subject,  who 
glosses  no  facts  and  passes  by  no  difficulty.  Where  he  does  not  know 
he  is  content  to  say  so.  He  is  singularly  open  in  his  treatment  of 
facts.  I  heard  him  one  day  ridicule  the  notion  that  the  French 
language  is  the  perfection  of  all  existing  tongues.  The  ease  with  which 
he  demolished  the  chauvinism  was  as  charming  as  his  arguments  were 
convincing.  His  course  on  the  Romance  languages  began  with  a 
geographical  and  historical  account  of  each  of  the  branches  of  the  great 
modern  Latin  family  of  languages.  He  commenced  with  the  most 
distant  group,  traced  the  geographical  limits  on  the  map,  and  so  went 
through  each  in  order.  There  was  just  enough  reminiscence  of  travel 
to  season  the  whole,  and  relieve  it  from  the  monotony  of  a  catalogue 
of  names  and  places.  Even  the  Basque  and  Celtic  languages,  because 
represented  on  French  soil,  received  each  their  careful  study,  with  an 
estimate  of  their  importance  to  the  student  of  French  philology. 
After  paving  the  way  for  the  study  of  the  French  group,  he  began  the 
systematic  study  of  the  development  of  the  popular  Latin  into  the  forms 
of  Provencal  and  ancient  French.  The  fate  of  each  of  the  vowels  as 
modified  by  its  particular  surroundings  he  illustrated  by  a  host  of 
examples.     This  is  his  uniform  method.     Any  illustrative  material  — 
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be  it  a  modem  dblectical  form,  or  the  arf^  ct  the  streets,  < 
analogous  form  in  another  fauiptage  —  be  seizes  npoo  to  aid  m  tke 
■okttMMOf  the  problem  of  the  day.  The  resak  is  that  the  stiideots  who 
foHoir  this  course  ihroughoat  the  fear  become  iatamSbtf  baaSfm  mA 
the  aiost  advanced  methods  of  philological  reseaidi,  and  tims  pwywd 
to  continue  the  same  work  In  bdepeodeBt  studies  of  their  own. 

I  have  gone  thus  at  length  into  the  methods  here  followed,  hrrmr 
I  have  always  fuund  that  I  learn  more  from  studpng  the  methods  of 
a  successful  teacher,  than  from  any  amoimt  of  general  advice  as  to 
bow  literature  should  be  taught  Then,  too,  these  nethods,  thoi^gh 
saturated  with  the  personality  of  the  teachers;  are  Epical  of  the 
methods  of  the  entire  school. 

After  entering  thus  in  detail  into  the  class  work  of  the  twopfoCesaocs 
best  known,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  throtigh  the  whole  lisl  of 
instructors  in  the  same  way.  As  for  the  coarse  in  diplomatics,  it  is, 
as  already  remarked,  a  continoatioa  of  Gantier's  coarse  in  paleography. 
The  work  is  pushed  always  to  the  earliest  sources,  and  scientific  tests 
of  the  genuineness  of  materials  for  history  are  made  familiar  to  the 
students.  Ciry  is  a  much  younger  and  quieter  man  than  Gautier,  bat 
his  methods  are  thorough,  and  be  displays  an  enviable  acquaintance 
Willi  his  subject. 

1  must  not,  however,  pass  by  the  remaining  courses  without  calling 
attention  to  the  admirable  treatment  of  the  archanslogy  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  lecturer,  de  Lasteyrie.  is  the  very  image  of  an  American 
professor  of  my  acquaintance,  tall,  of  the  fair  type,  dean  shaven  except 
for  a  heavy  moustache,  and  possessor  of  the  terminal  nasal  drawl 
popularly  supposed  to  be  the  most  distinctive  trait  of  Americans 
The  work  in  archaeology  is  largely  directed  to  architecture.  Each 
architectural  clen^nt  is  traced  from  its  Greek  and  Roman  prototypes, 
where  such  exist,  and  the  development  followed  out  in  the  great  works 
of  the  middle  ages.  Nothing  is  left  obscure.  Every  lecture  is  ilJus* 
trated  by  a  wealth  of  photo^aphs  and  woodcuts  and  plates.  To 
supplement  these,  the  professor,  who  is  an  excellent  draughtsman, 
develops  before  bis  hearers  an  outline  of  the  leading  features  of  each 
group  of  structures,  thus  doubling  the  clearness  and  interest  of  his 
explanations.  The  appeal  to  the  eye  is  constant.  It  is  object-teaching 
in  its  perfection. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enter  into  details  in  following  thus  closely  the 
workings  of  each  of  the  departments  of  the  school,  but  I  suspect  that 
there  are  limits  to  the  patience  even  of  the  readers  of  The  Academy. 
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I  must,  however,  devote  a  few  words  to  a  comparison  of  the  work  of 
the  ^coie  des  Charies  and  that  of  the  German  universities. 

Of  course,  much  of  the  work  of  the  scliool  is  of  the  same  character 
as  that  done  in  German  universities.  But  there  is  this  essential  differ- 
ence in  the  order  in  which  it  is  pursued.  If  a  German  student  wishes 
to  follow  a  systematic  course  of  study  in,  we  will  say,  German  philology, 
he  is  as  likely  as  not  to  find  that  the  professor  he  wants  most  to  hear 
will  disctiss  some  out-of-the-way  corner  of  his  subject,  doubtless  of  great 
value  to  the  advanced  specialist,  but  about  as  intelligible  to  the  young 
student  as  the  Cherokee  alphabet,  if  there  be  such  a  thing.  By 
judicious  selection  among  the  twenty  or  more  universities  at  his 
^disposal,  the  German  student  does  manage  to  get  a  grasp  upon  his 
ubject  such  as  few  Americans  can  rival.  But  he  has  well  moved 
"about  Germany  before  he  has  taken  his  degree.  All  this  migration  is, 
in  its  way,  of  decided  advantage,  but  I  suspect  that  the  immature 
student  loses  considerable  time,  and  really  works  at  considerable  dis- 
advantage. I  am  satisfied  that  many  German  students  would  welcome 
a  clearly  defined  course  such  as  is  offered  by  the  £coU  des  Charies. 
Here  everything  is  so  planned  that  one  part  of  the  course  fits  into 
another  part,  with  the  result  that  the  student  has  at  the  end  of  three 
years  really  covered  his  subject.  Nothing  essential  has  been  omitted. 
He  is  ready  for  any  sort  of  literary  or  historical  investigation  that  may 
M  to  his  lot. 

I  do  not  care  to  be  understood  as  criticising  the  unlimited  freedom 
of  the  German  universities,  for  this  freedom  is  the  very  breath  of  their 
life ;  but  I  cannot  overlook  the  advantage  to  a  school  which,  like  the 
B,cek  des  Charles,  aims  to  do  but  one  thing,  and  that,  to  study  the 
middle  ages,  of  a  wtrll-constructed,  harmonious  course. 

Among  other  differences  I  note  that  the  students  here  arc  really 
divided  into  classes,  to  which  they  are  admitted  and  out  of  which  they 
are  passed  by  e.xamin.-«iions  occuring  at  stated  times.  In  a  German 
university,  on  the  other  hand,  a  student  takes  his  examination  when 
he  is  ready  for  it,  and  when  his  professor  is  ready  for  him.  A  definite 
course  is  unknown  ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  German  student 
from  pursuing  his  studies  for  life,  except  that  his  pocket-book  grows 
lean  and  his  head  (to  lx>rrow  a  bit  of  student  slang)  grows  mossy. 

Another  difference  appears  in  the  arrangement  and  the  length  of  the 
lectures.  With  few  exceptions  a  German  professor  lectures  forty  five 
minutes,  and  begins  at  a  quarter  past  the  hour  announced.  At  the  £coU 
dies  Chartci,  the  lectures  begin  exactly  at  the  stated  time,  and  last  an 
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hour  and  a  half ;  so  that  Gautier^  for  instaoce.  who  gives  two  5ession5  a 
week  in  paleography,  offers  as  moch  as  a  Gennan  professor  vho  lectures 
four  liraes  a  week.  Of  course,  in  the  German  StmJnar  ihe  hoars  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  ^coU  des  CharUt,  As  regards  pay- 
mcDt  of  professors,  a  German  professor  relies  for  a  part  of  hb  suppoft 
upon  the  students*  fees.  Here,  ever> thing  is  absolutely  gratuitous,  and 
provided  by  the  state. 

In  ilioroughness  the  work  of  the  school  compares  favorably  with 
any  I  have  seen  in  Germany.  From  first  to  last  there  is  rather  more 
Stminar  work  than  one  6nds  in  the  German  universities,  for  it  b  rare 
that  the  Germin  Seminar  devotes  more  than  two  hours  a  week  to  a 
single  subjecL  The  methods  of  the  class-room  are  in  every  sense  as 
scientific  as  the  German,  though  of  course  adapted  to  the  special  needs 
of  the  school  and  the  degree  of  advancement  of  the  students. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  students  appear  to  be  very  bright  fellows, 
really  not  so  different  from  German  students  as  one  might  expect. 
Most  of  them  are  rather  better  dressed  than  their  German  rivals,  and 
most  of  them  wear  silk  hats,  which,  by  the  way,  they  do  not  swing  in 
tremendous  curves  as  German  students  swing  their  little  hats  and  caps 
on  meeting  an  acquaintance.  I  am  a  little  curious  to  know  what  would 
happen  to  a  man  bold  enough  to  bring  a  tall  silk  hat  into  tiie  ordinarjr 
German  university  lecture-room,  but  I  am  not  likely  ever  to  see  the  ex- 
periment made.  In  point  of  behavior  in  the  class-room  I  think  I  most 
give  the  preference  to  German  students.  I  have  never  heard  a  German 
professor  call  his  hearers  to  order,  as  Gautier  often  does,  but  that  is  be- 
cause no  German  university  student  dreams  of  being  out  of  order  in  the 
lecture-room.  He  reserves  his  conversation  for  the  corridors  and  the 
kntipe.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  students  of  the  £cole  des  CharUi 
are  a  very  gentlemanly  set  of  young  men,  and  they  deserve  all  credit  for 
the  high  tone  of  manners  and  scholarship  which  they  preserve  to  the 
school.  I  hardly  know  whether  it  is  just  to  compare  in  point  of  scholar- 
ship a  body  of  picked  men  such  as  these  students  of  the  ^foU  d(S  Chartts 
with  the  average  men  of  the  Gennan  universities.  But  if  we  take  the 
German  Seminar  men  who  are  accustomed  to  work  under  the  eyes  of  the 
professor,  there  is  really  no  great  difference,  in  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes.  The  German  student  is  probably  more  systematic,  and  more 
hkely  in  later  years  to  push  his  researches  to  the  remotest  point  pos- 
sible ;  but  at  the  stage  where  I  am  comparing  the  two  sets  of  men  I  am 
unable  to  choose  between  them.  In  point  of  brightness  and  intuitive 
perception  of  the  merits  of  a  question.  I  incline  (o  think  that  the 
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balance  is  in  favor  of  the  French  student.  The  superiority  of  the 
German  student  in  later  life  is  quite  as  much  due,  I  think,  to  the 
intense  intellectual  life  which  he  finds  about  him,  and  which  compels 
him  to  intellectual  exertion  if  he  wishes  to  maintain  his  position,  as  it 
is  to  original  ability.  Yet,  of  course,  race  difference  must  count  for 
something,  and  it  counts  here  as  in  other  matters.  We  must  not  for- 
get, however,  that  the  students  of  the  £coU  des  Chartes  are  trained  in 
methods  as  thoroughly  German  as  those  east  of  the  Rhine ;  for  this 
school  is  the  most  critical  school  of  its  sort  in  France,  and  one  which 
Germany  itself  cannot  parallel.  It  has  compelled  the  admiration  even 
of  the  severest  critics  of  that  land  of  universities.  With  a  glow  of  just 
pride,  Gautier  quoted  in  his  opening  lecture  the  remark  of  the  great 
historian  Mommsen,  who,  though  a  Gallophobe  of  the  purest  water, 
observed  one  day  in  conversation  with  a  distinguished  Frenchman, 
".After  all,  in  spite  of  the  war,  you  have  something  left  yet  in  France." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  The  £cole  des  Chartes r 
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Within  the  last  year  or  two  Swedish  gymnastics  have  taken  long 
strides  toward  being  introduced  as  part  of  the  American  system  of 
education.  During  this  time  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
and  a  great  deal  more  has  been  exhibited  practically,  not  only  in  Bos- 
ton but  in  other  cities  as  well.  The  system,  introduced  in  Waltham, 
Northampton,  Brockton,  Somerville,  Salem,  Lynn,  Worcester,  and 
emanating  from  Boston,  has  found  its  way  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  to  many  other  cities  in  the  east 
and  in  the  far  west. 

It  has  been  said  that  Swedish  gymnastics  constitute  a  "fad"  of 
to-day,  but  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  they  have  "come  to  stay,"  for 
truths  like  those  on  which  this  science  is  based  are  not  evanescent,  they 
grow  more  and  more  admirable  with  each  closer  inspection.  Swedish 
gymnastics  have  stood  the  test  of  generations  of  learned  investigators, 
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and  yet  they  remain  almost  unaltered  in  the  foreground,  and  arc  still 
acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  all  gj-mnaslics  up  to  the  present  day. 

In  order  not  to  weary  the  many  who  have  already  had  explained  to 
them  the  theory  of  this  system,  I  shall  discuss  a  subject  which  may 
be  of  more  practical  interest,  that  is,  how  to  introduce  gy^mnastics  into 
the  schools  with  the  best  results;  for  all  the  theory  in  the  world  would 
help  but  little  if  there  were  no  practical  application  to  go  with  it 

In  teaching,  the  object  is  not  to  teach  a  great  deal,  but  to  teach  well. 
Tlie  desirability  of  a  teacher's  knowing  most  thoroughly  the  theory  of 
his  subject  is  indisputable,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  wide 
and  diversified  knowledge  broadens  a  man's  character  and  benefits  him 
in  many  other  ways  ;  yet  we  often  find  that  the  teacher  who  has  con- 
fined himself  to  the  mastery  of  one  subject  and  has  accomplished  it,  is 
the  most  successful.  The  teacher  who  has  a  smattering  or  a  "picked- 
up  "  knowledge  of  all  kinds  of  gymnastics  is  the  one  to  be  the  most 
dreaded  \  he  is  the  one  who  will  go  the  farthest  and  accomplish  the 
least.  He  knows  so  mmch  that  he  has  no  way  of  putting  his  knowledge 
into  praclice.  The  experience  of  every  teacher  of  gymnastics  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words  :  (  i  )  beware  of  the  self-taught  instructor; 
(  2  )  of  the  one  who  has  had  only  an  elementary  training;  i^:^')  oi 
the  one  whose  training  includes  everything  under  the  sun.  More 
respect  is  due  to  the  teacher  who  conscientiously  applies  one  system  of 
gymnastics,  though  it  be  inferior,  than  to  him  who  uses  *'  the  best  of 
the  American,  the  German,  the  Delsarte  and  the  Swedish  systems,"  and 
better  results  may  be  expected  in  the  first  case  than  from  the  '*  eclectic  " 
teacher. 

Perhaps  the  best  preparation  for  introducing  a  new  thing  is  to  find 
out  what  others  have  done,  so  it  may  be  helpful  to  speak  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  gymnastics  are  taught  in  Sweden,  especially  since  Swedish 
gymnastics  are  coming  to  be  so  extensively  adopted. 

The  schools  of  Sweden  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  the 
free  schools,  and  the  schools  where  tuition  is  paid  ;  both  of  these  being 
under  the  supervision  of  the  government.  The  former  give  instruction 
only  in  those  branches,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  enable 
men  and  women  to  lake  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  The  latter  are  divided  into  two  grades,  the  grammar  schoob 
and  the  high  schools,  ox  gymnasia.  We  also  have  three  colleges,  oneio 
Upsala,  one  in  Lund  and  one  in  Stockholm,  and  one  more  is  being 
established  in  Gothenburg.  These  grades  differ  essentially  from  those 
of  the  American  schools.     Our  free  schools  correspond  to  grammar 
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schools,  our  grammar  schools  to  high  schools,  and  our  g^'mnasia  to 
colleges  in  America.  A  high  school  or  gymnasium  diploma  frora 
Sweden  (no  matter  from  what  part  of  the  country)  may  be  accepted 
here  as  the  equivalent  of  A.B.  (Harvard).  The  average  age  of  our 
high- school  graduates  is  21. 

We  have  no  kindergartens,  the  Swedish  mothers  preferring  to  take 
sole  charge  of  their  children's  early  training,  and  though  the  grammar 
schools  have  so-called  '*  preparatory  classes, "  the  niajority  of  our 
children  are  educated  at  home  and  taught  morals  and  manners  before 
they  are  put  into  the  public  schools. 

Sweden  is  a  country  of  specialists.  In  all  the  schools  of  high  grade, 
each  teacher  gives  instruction  in  a  certain  branch  for  which  he  has  fitted 
himself  with  the  utmost  care  ;  he  is  a  master  of  that  particular  subject 
and  teaches  nothing  else.  The  free  schools  are  conducted  very  much 
like  the  public  schools  of  America,  having  for  each  room  a  teacher 
who  leaches  all  the  branches.  These  teachers,  however,  do  not 
attempt  to  give  instruction  in  gymnastics,  unless  they  have  had  a  normal 
course  in  this  branch  ;  for  we  do  not  beiieve  that  "  any  exercise  is 
better  than  no  exercise  at  all."  To  apply  gymnastics  without  knowing 
how,  would  be  just  as  dangerous  as  to  practice  medicine  without  pre- 
vious special  study.  In  the  larger  cities,  like  Stockholm,  a  special 
teacher  goes  through  the  school  once  a  day  and  gives  the  exercises  in 
each  room,  since  the  free  schools  are  not  supplied  with  gymnasia. 
Chairs  and  desks  are  used  as  apparatus,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how 
the  trained  teacher  makes  these  simple  paraphernalia  answer  all  gym- 
nastic purposes. 

When  the  exercises  are  given  in  the  school-room  they  seldom  occupy 
more  than  fifteen  minutes  a  day,  a  small  dose,  which  when  oft  repealed, 
produces  more  effect  than  if  the  lesson  lasted  thirty  or  foriy-fivc  minutes, 
and  were  repeat-d  only  twice  or  three  times  a  week.  Every  school  has 
a  spacious,  graveled  yard,  and  here,  in  some  of  the  free  schools,  ap- 
paratus is  put  up.  When  the  weather  permits,  the  teacher  gives  the 
lesson  out-of-doors  and  uses  these  appliances.  In  the  smaller  country 
towns,  gymnastics  have  not  been  put  into  the  schools  as  thoroughly  as 
might  be  desired  ;  but  money  in  those  places  is  scarce  and  a  special 
teacher  demands  a  good  salary  for  his  services.  As  a  rule,  however, 
there  is  at  least  one  teacher  in  the  school  who  has  had  an  elementary 
course  of  gymnastics  in  the  "seminaria"  or  normal  schools,  and  who 
takes  charge  of  the  physical  exercise.  It  is  to  be  especially  noticed 
that  these  instructors  do  not  attempt  movements  in  which  they  have 
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had  no  instruction,  and  of  which  as  a  consequence  they  know 
little. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  grammar  schools  and  gymnasia  or  high 
schools,  we  find  that  every  one  has  its  own  gymnasium  in  the  same 
building,  or  else  is  located  near  some  gymnasium  to  which  the  children 
are  sent  once  a  day  for  exercise.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  each 
school  has  its  own  special  teacher  of  gymnastics,  always  a  graduate  of 
the  Royal  Central  Gymnastic  Institute.  The  whole  school  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  children  from  eight  to  fourteen  and  those  from  fourteen 
to  twenty  ( or  over ).  Each  section,  containing  sometimes  as  many  as 
two  hundred  children,  has  at  least  thirty  minutes  a  day  for  gymnastic 
work,  usually  so  that  the  little  ones  have  their  exercise  immediately 
before  noon  recess,  and  the  others  theirs  just  after  the  afternoon 
session.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  skill  to  handle  such  large  classesio 
so  short  a  time  and  yet  supply  the  physical  needs  of  each  individual, 
without  overtaxing  his  ability.  But  the  teachers  are  able  to  do  it,  and 
that  with  the  very  best  results. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Sweden  has  schools  for  boys  and 
schools  for  girls,  and  that  the  two  sexes  do  not  have  instruction  in 
common,  except  in  the  free  schools  and  in  the  colleges.  This  makes 
it  easier  for  the  teacher  of  gymnastics,  as  boys  and  girls  must,  of  neces- 
sity, have  different  exercises,  especially  after  the  age  of  twelve  to  sixteen, 
sex  h.nving  a  strong  influence  upon  the  jirogression  of  the  exercises. 
The  teacher  of  gymnastics  in  the  boys'  school  is  always  a  man,  in  the 
girls',  usually,  but  not  always,  a  woman.  All  the  children  are  obliged  to 
take  the  exercises,  unless  they  suffer  from  deformity  or  organic  disease, 
where  gymnastics  are  contra-indicated.  To  decide  who  should  and 
who  should  not  exercise,  a  physician  examines  all  the  children  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school-year,  and  gives  a  certificate  of  ill-health  to 
those  who  are  to  be  excused.  He  does  not,  however,  measure  every 
child  and  prescribe  the  exercises  for  tlie  individual ;  for  in  tlie  first 
place,  measurements  taken  on  growing  children  are  no  test  of  physical 
development,  since  a  child  changes  shape  and  size  almost  from  day  to 
day;  and  tn  the  second  place,  a  physician  is  not -competent  to  prescribe 
exercises,  unless  he  is  a  teacher  of  gymnastics  as  well,  which  in  Sweden 
means  a  graduate  of  the  Royal  Gymnastic  Central  Institute.  All  the 
children,  as  far  as  possible,  are  sent  into  the  gymnasium  and  the  teacher 
ot  g)'mnastics  is  responsible  for  results,  without  lieing  interfered  with 
by  any  one.  He  is  not  restricted  as  to  the  system  of  gymnastics  he  is 
to  apply ;  he  has  entirely  free  hands  as  to  means  and  methods,  for  he 
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is  supposed  to  be  a  master  of  his  profession  ;  he  may  use  any  fonn  of 
exercise  that  he  sees  fit,  and  if  the  weather  is  pleasant,  he  may  take  the 
children  out  of  doore  for  gymnastic  games>  instead  of  keeping  them  in 
the  gymnasium.  He  groups  his  pupils,  not  according  to  age  or  grade 
in  school,  but  according  to  gj-mnastic  proficiency,  and  in  that  manner 
he  is  able  to  get  the  best  results,  keeping  no  one  back  who  should 
advance,  and  advancing  no  one  who  should  be  kept  back. 

In  the  boys'  schools,  military  drill  forms  part  of  the  physical  educa- 
tion, and  for  that  reason  in  the  early  fall  and  late  spring  this  form  of 
exercise  takes  the  place  of  gymnastics  for  the  larger  boys,  whose  pre. 
vious  training  enables  them  to  carry  guns  without  injury  to  themselves. 
No  special  teacher  is  engaged  for  this,  as  the  teacher  of  g)'ranasiics 
usually  is  or  has  been  an  officer  in  the  army.  If  he  is  not,  he  has  ac- 
quired knowledge  of  drill  while  a  pupil  in  the  Central  Institute. 

When  the  boy  graduates  from  the  high-school,  he  either  enters 
college  or  takes  up  some  practical  profession,  and  from  that  time, 
gymnastics  are  no  longer  compulsory  for  him.  For  the  college  student, 
exercise  is  provided  in  the  college  gyninasium  ;  for  the  business  man, 
in  the  gymnastic  associations  to  be  found  in  all  cities  of  any  import- 
ance throughout  the  country.  In  the  universities  of  Upsala  and  Lund, 
we  find  on  the  faculty  a  **  fencing-master,"  whose  duties  are  to  furnish 
inslruclion  in  gymnastics  and  fencing  to  those  students  who  wish  to 
Avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  But  he  gives  no  normal  course  as 
part  of  the  college  curriculum,  so  it  should  be  understood  that  a 
Swedish  college  degree  docs  not  include  gymnastics.  In  this  country, 
it  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  every  Swede  must  necessarily  be 
competent  to  teach  gjTiinastics,  but  unless  he  has  the  diploma  of  the 
Royal  Gymnastic  Central  Institute,  he  occupies  the  same  position  as 
the  physician  without  a  degree. 

The  gymnastic  clubs  found  in  the  various  cities  are  usually  composed 
of  men  of  exceptional  gymnastic  skill,  men  who  love  gymnastics ;  and 
they  are  taught  by  the  very  l>est  instructors  iJie  country  can  produce. 
In  the  club  gymnasia,  like  that  of  the  *'  Stockholm  Gymnastic  and 
Fencing  Club,"  where  in  1884  I  had  the  honor  to  be  instructor,  one 
finds  that  Swedish  gymnastics  cover  a  very  broad  surface,  for  here 
those  exercising  are  confined  no  longer  to  the  apparatus  belonging  to 
Swedish  gymnastics  proper,  but  the  round  horizontal  bar,  the  dumb- 
bells, Indian  clubs,  etc.,  are  quiie  extensively  used  ;  and  an  American 
might  say,  when  looking  at  the  exercises,  that  those  were  American 
gymnastics.    The  fact  is,  however,  that   Swedish  gymnastics  are  a 
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system  of  movements,  not  of  apparatus ;  and  that  any  kind  of  para- 
phernalia is  allowed  in  the  Swedish  system,  provided  it  is  used  on  the 
true  gymnastic  principles.  That  is,  we  use  the  movements  in  their 
proper  progression,  and  thus  can  apply  all  of  the  materia  gymnoitUa 
as  we  need  it. 

To  provide  teachers  in  Sweden  there  is  a  normal  school  of  g)'mnas- 
tics,  the  Royal  Gymnastic  Central  Institute  in  Stockholm,  which  scho 
has  been  called  by  Dr.  Hartvvell  '"the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.1 
Not  long  ago  it  was  the  only  school  of  its  kind  ejtisilng,  and  it  sti| 
remains  the  only  one  in  Sweden,  where  it  is  possible  to  gain  a  certificate 
as  teacher  of  gymnastics.     This  institute  admits  to  its  normal  course « 
limited  number  of  men  and  women,  about  twenty  of  each  every  ye 
To  enter*  one  is  required  to  present  a  high-school  certificate  or  to 
an  examination  to  prove  the  possession  of  an  equivalent  amount  ( 
knowledge.     Men  and   women  have  all  their  lectures  and   exerctsrt 
separate-     The  complete  course  for  women  is  two  years;  that  for  mcflj 
is  divided  into  three  sections  :  one  year  for  instructors  of  gj-ranastic 
for  t!ie  army;  two  years  for  teachers  of  gymnastics;  and   one  year 
additional  for  those  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  the  practice  oL 
medical  gymnastics ;  making  three  years  for  those  who  wish  to  obtaia 
the  complete  diploma  and  the  degree  of  the  school.     The  degree  given 
is  '*^Gymnastik-Direkior'*  or  Master  of  Gymnastics,     More  commonljr,^ 
however,  the  graduate   is  called  "sjukgymnast"  or  medical  gymn 
The  course  includes  the  complete  theory  of  gymnastics,  anatomy  (  wilhl 
dissection),  physiolog}',  hygiene,   kinesiology,  pafholog)' and  various  j 
minor  branches  as  practical  instruction  in  all  branches  of  gymDastics,^ 
In  order  to  provide  material  for  those  who  wish  to  tit  themselves  to  be 
teachers,  the  children  from  several  schools  use  the  gymnasium  every 
day  during  the  week»  and  the  normal-pupils  of  the  second  year's  cour 
serve  as  teachers.     This  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  school ; 
the  graduate  then  becomes  not  only  a  storage-battery  of  theor)',  but  a 
teacher  of  practical  experience  as  well.     Each  pupil  has  a  number  of 
children  for  whom  he  is  responsible,  and  he  takes  his  turn  in  handling 
the  whole  class  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more.     The  experience  he 
thus  gains  enables  him  to  take  charge  of  the  large  classes  he  is  expected 
to  handle  in  the  public  schools.     In  the  medico-gj'mnastic  departmeo 
several  hundred  persons  a  day  are  treated  by  medical  gymnastics  ; 
during  the  third   year's  course,  the  medico-gymnastic   students 
obliged  to  assist  in  applying  the  movements  to  the  sick,  in  order  tb 
they  may  gain  experience  before  receiving  their  diplomas. 
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No  one  can  apply  for  a  position  as  teacher  of  gymnastics  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Sweden,  unless  he  is  a  graduate  of  the  institute,  or  at  least 
has  taken  its  two  year's  course  ;  and  no  one  can  receive  a  license  from 
the  board  of  health  to  practice  medical  gymnastics  unless  he  holds  the 
degree  of  the  instit  ite.  Physicians  are  excepted  from  this  last  statute  ; 
but  as  their  degree  does  not  include  gymnastics,  they  must  take  the 
course  of  the  institute  if  they  wish  to  teach  gymnastics.  At  the  med- 
ical colleges  in  Upsala  and  Lund  there  is  arranged  an  elementary 
course  in  medical  gymnastics  for  medical  students,  but  as  the  whole 
course  only  lasts  about  eight  weeks  the  physicians  who  take  up  massage 
as  a  specialty  go  to  the  Central  Institute.  The  elementary  instruction 
just  referred  to  is  by  no  means  a  normal  course  of  gymnastics,  as  it  in- 
cludes only  the  practical  application  of  the  medico-gymnastic  move- 
ments, or  the  merely  mechanical  part  of  massage. 

In  the  training  schools  of  the  army,  there  are  elementary  normal 
courses  of  gymnastics,  so  that  the  non-commissioned  officers  shall  be 
able  to  give  instruction  under  supervision  of  the  regimental  teacher, 
who  must  be  a  graduate  of  gymnastics. 

To  provide  for  the  backwood-towns,  where  money  is  scarce  and  a 
graduate  cannot  be  hired,  the  "  seminaria  "  furnish  elementary  courses 
in  gymnastics,  enabling  the  teacher  in  the  "  folk-schools  "  to  apply  ele- 
mentary gymnastics  in  an  intelligent  manner.  Yet  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  these  teachers  are  not  considered  as  teachers  of  gymnas- 
tics. 

The  Director  of  the  Central  Institute  has  for  one  of  his  duties  to 
supervise  the  instruction  in  gymnastics  of  the  whole  country ;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  invels  from  city  to  city,  and  appears  upon  the  scene 
most  unexpectedly.  If  the  teacher  in  any  place  is  found  incompetent, 
he  is  discharged  without  further  ado ;  and  if  he  wishes  to  continue  as 
a  teacher,  he  must  take  a  post-graduate  course  before  applying  for  an- 
other position.  This  supervision  keeps  the  standard  very  high,  as  no 
one  wishes  to  be  disgraced  by  a  discharge.  It  also  causes  uniformity 
of  method,  as  the  supervisor  has  it  in  his  power  to  order  any  change 
he  sees  fit.     The  quality  of  work  secured  is  exceedingly  good. 

As  for  the  system  taught,  so  much  has  been  written  about  it,  that  I 
will  simply  call  attention  to  the  following  points : 

The  exercises  are  chosen  for  their  physiological  effects,  so  that  only 
such  are  used  as  are  needed  for  a  desired  result ;  all  of  doubtful  or 
injurious  effects  are  excluded.  The  development  of  the  respiratory 
organs  being  of  prime  consideration,  no  movement  is  allowed  to  inter- 
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fere  with  free  respiration,  and  the  utmost  care  is  taken  thai  the  exer- 
cises should  produce  a  proper  carriage  of  head  and  thorax.  As  the 
movements  are  practised  for  their  effects  on  the  body — not  on  an 
audience  —  we  do  not  drill,  drill,  drill  the  pupils  on  a  certain  move- 
men  so  as  to  teach  them  the  "trick"  of  it,  but  lake  each  one's 
ability  into  consideration,  even  though  we  consider  that  the  form  of 
the  movement  is  of  utmost  importance. 

AH  the  exercises  are  executed  to  words  of  command,  as  that  is  the 
only  method  by  which  the  pupil  is  enabled  to  concentrate  bis  whole 
attention  upon  one  thing  at  a  time,  all  other  methods  such  as  memor- 
izing, imitation,  the  use  of  music,  etc.,  causing  him  to  think  of  one 
thing  while  doing  another. 

The  progression  is  very  strict,  so  that  the  exercises  not  only  grow 
from  lesson  to  lesson,  and  are  made  to  conform  to  the  differences  of 
age,  sex,  strength,  nationality,  etc.,  but  also  so  that  there  is  progres- 
sion in  every  day's 'lesson.  Practical  investigation  having  proved 
that  the  exercises  could  be  made  stronger,  their  effects  more  complete 
and  progressive,  more  rapid  if  a  certain  order  were  observed  in  every 
lesson,  this  order  was  made  the  basis  for  the  classification  of  the  exer- 
cises. Thus  our  movements  are  grouped  as  i.  Introductions,  2.  Arch- 
flexion,  3.  Heaving- movements,  4.  Balance-movements,  5.  Shoulder- 
blade-movements,  6.  Abdominal  exercises,  7,  Lateral  trunk- movements, 
8.  Slow  legmovemenis,  9.  Jumping  and  vaulting  and  10.  Respiratory 
exercises,  each  lesson  containing  one  or  more  from  each  group  in  the 
order  enumerated. 

The  system  is  rational,  for  there  is  a  scientific  reason  for  everything 
thai  is  adopted  and  used ;  and  it  is  practical,  for  it  is  independent  of 
apparatus.  It  can  be  applied  anywhere  and  everj'where.  The  old- 
fashioned  idea  that  a  bath  is  a  necessity  after  every  lesson  in  g)mna^ 
tics  has  been  discarded,  thanks  to  a  proper  use  of  respiratory  exercises ; 
for  by  providing  a  greater  elimination  of  water  through  the  lungs,  the 
skin-evaporation  does  not  increase  to  any  marked  degree ;  aiwl  no 
excess  of  perspiration  occurring  there  can  be  no  need  of  a  bath  lo  pre- 
vent taking  cold. 

The  system  is  one  of  exercises  and  not  of  apparatus ;  nevertheless 
apparatus  is  desirable  and  hence  a  gymnasium  is  a  much-needed  addi- 
tion to  every  school.  For  although  good  results  can  be  attained  by 
free  exercises  applied  in  the  school-room,  the  best  will  never  be 
secured  until  gymnasia  are  provided.  This  is  not  only  because  of  the 
greater  variety  of  movements  that  can  be  given  in  a  gymnasium,  but 
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also  because  a  gymnasium  necessarily  calls  for  a  special  instractor, 
one  who  has  made  gymnastics  his  profession.  Even  if  a  gymnasium 
cannot  be  provided,  a  special  teacher  is  desirable ;  for  a  teacher  who 
teaches  all  branches  cannot  be  expected  to  be  an  expert  also  in  gym- 
nastics, a  science  requiring  a  special  training  and  a  natural  aptitude  if 
the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  It  will  also  be  found  that  the  exer- 
cises will  furnish  more  recreation,  if  a  special  teacher  goes  through  the 
classes  once  a  day  and  applies  the  movements,  for  the  children  often 
get  tired  of  seeing  the  same  teacher  all  through  the  day  and  do  not 
give  him  the  same  attention  as  when  they  have  had  the  relief  of  seeing 
some  one  else  for  a  while.  The  exercises  thus  provide  a  change,  not 
only  physically  but  mentally. 


NOTES. 

The  November  Academy  was  devoted  to  the  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  because  the 
doings  of  that  organization  necessarily  have  an  interest  for  secondary 
teachers  everywhere.  No  other  convention  of  teachers  contains  so 
large  a  proportion  of  eminent  men,  and  from  no  other  have  fitting 
teachers  a  right  to  expect  so  much.  That  the  papers  and  discussions 
were  not  all  of  equal  merit  or  interest  goes  without  saying,  and  that  the 
total  outcome  was  a  httle  disappointing  must  be  admitted. 

As  always  on  such  occasions,  the  Greek  question  came  pronouncedly 
to  the  front.  One  could  hardly  avoid  the  feeling  that  the  modern  lan- 
guage man  had  the  best  of  the  Grecians,  both  in  the  spirit  manifested 
and  in  the  arguments  advanced.  They  seemed  less  inclined  to  mere 
affirmations  and  more  eager  to  appeal  to  reason.  Dogmatizing  seems 
somehow  a  little  antiquated  in  these  days  when  each  man  claims  for 
himself  the  right  to  weigh  reasons  and  decide  by  his  own  thinking. 

The  final  word  on  the  subject  was  spoken  by  President  Dwight  of 
Yale  University.  "  Greek  should  by  no  means  be  given  up,"  said  he. 
"  There  never  was  a  man  in  the  world  who  learned  the  Greek  language 
who  ever  regretted  it."  This  position  is  necessarily  impregnable,  for  if 
a  man  says  he  thinks  the  time  he  spent  on  Greek  would  have  been  bet- 
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ter  spent  on  something  else,  (and  not  a  few  Yale  graduates  say  this 
very  thing)  it  is  easy  to  say  he  never  learned  ihe  Greek  language.  In 
very  truth  not  many  men  have  learned  it.  President  Dwighi's  slaic- 
ment  is  a  telling  affirmation,  but  after  all  is  it  a  valid  argument  for 
introducing  or  retaining  the  study  of  Greek  as  an  absolute  requirement 
in  our  curricula?  Might  one  not  say  with  equal  truth  "There  was 
never  a  man  in  the  world  who  learned  lo  play  the  violin  who  ever 
regretted  it,"  and  urge  that  the  study  of  the  violin  be  introduced  into  all 
our  fitting  schools  and  required  by  the  colleges?  As  Mr.  Welldon, 
Headmaster  of  Harrow,  England,  has  recently  shown  in  the  Contempo- 
rary JRe-iHew,  it  is  not  a  question  of  what  is  good,  but  of  what  is  best 
It  is  a  matter  of  choice,  pure  and  simple.  The  boy  cannot  have  every- 
thing ;  what  then  can  he  do  without,  with  least  loss.  And  Mr.  Welldon 
is  presumably  not  biased  against  Greek  for  he  was  himself  a  senior 
classic  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick  three  years  ago  expressed 
to  us  his  disbelief  in  Greek  for  the  average  boy,  and  made  it  a  point  of 
criticism  against  the  course  of  study  in  English  schools  that  they 
pushed  a  boy  with  no  linguistic  aptitude  along  in  Greek  for  a  few 
years  and  left  him  without  any  appreciable  acquirement,  when  the  same 
time  and  energy  would  have  given  him  a  working  knowledge  of  French 
that  would  have  remained  with  liini  through  life  and  stimulated  him  to 
other  work.  And  Mr,  Sidgwick  is  a  Greek  of  the  Greeks.  In  fact,  we 
do  not  remember  ever  speaking  with  an  eminent  classical  teacher  in 
England  who  did  not  hold  the  same  view.  It  is  not  the  Philistines 
alone  who  do  not  believe  that  Greek  is  best  for  all. 


President  Dwight  referred  to  his  article  in  the  Forum  for  last  April, 
in  which  he  set  forth  his  views  of  what  a  youth  of  eighteen  ought  lo 
have  accomplished  in  the  way  of  mental  acquirement  So  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  learn,  the  article  met  with  no  general  recognition  either  as 
a  fair  statement  of  possibilities  for  the  average  boy  or  as  betraying 
intimate  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  boys  or  teachers.  In  his 
remarks  at  the  New  England  Association  President  Dwight  repeated 
and  emphasized  what  he  had  said  before.  To  strengthen  his  position, 
he  quoted  Mr.  Fox  of  New  Haven,  who,  he  said,  had  recently  returned 
from  a  vibit  to  the  English  schools  and  who  "  comes  home  to  tell  us 
that  the  American  boy  can,  for  the  English  boy  does."  We  have 
talked  with  Mr.  Fox  since  his  return  and  while  we  found  him  bubbling 
over  with  enthusiasm,  we  did  not  learn  that  he  was  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  the  English  boy  does  so  very  much.     We  would  commend  to 
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President  Dwight's  attention  the  following  from  the  Student's  Handbook 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  gives  the  entrance  requirements  for 
that  venerable  institution  and  beg  him  to  remember  that  the  average 
age  at  entrance  in  Oxford  is  considerably  greater  than  that  at  Yale. 
For  "  persons  who  desire  to  be  admitted  to  the  University  without 
becoming  members  of  a  College  or  Hall,"  "the  subjects  of  the  ordi- 
nary examination  are : 

*\i)  Three  Books  of  Homer,  or  one  Greek  Play,  or  an  equivalent  amount 
of  some  other  Greek  author. 

(2)  Three  Books  of  Virgil's  iCneid,  or  Three  Books  of  the  Odes  of  Hor. 
ace,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  some  other  Latin  author. 
C3)  Translation  from  English  into  Latin. 

(4)  The  elements  of  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar. 

(5)  Arithmetic,  including  fractions,  decimals,  and  proportion. 

(6)  Euclid  Books  I.,  II.,  or  Algebra,  the  first  four  rules,  fractions, and 
simple  equations." 

What  New  England  College  expects  so  little  of  its  students  at  eigh 
teen  or  at  any  other  age?  This  is  the  entire  requirement,  no  modem 
language,  no  science,  history,  belles  lettres.  Not  even  both  elementary 
algebra  and  plane  geometry ;  but  the  choice  of  either! 

That  it  may  not  be  thought  admission  to  the  University  of  Oxford 
is  made  specially  easy  for  those  who  do  not  enter  some  College  or  Hall, 
we  cite  the  following  requirements  for  admission  to  various  colleges  : 

Queen's  College : 
"(i)  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar. 

(2)  Translation  from  English  into  Latin  Prose. 

(3)  Greek  Books:  —  the  Hecuba  and  Alcestis  of  Euripides.  Latin 
Books  :  —  Virgil,  i^neid,  I.-V.,  or  some  equivalent  Latin  and  Greek  Books. 
The  easiest  to  offer  are  four  books  of  Casar  and  four  books  of  Xenophon.* 

(4)  Arithmetic;  and  Euclid,  Books  I.,  JI.,  or  Algebra,  as  far  as  simple 
equations,  inclusive." 

Worcester  College  : 
''(i)  The  Hecuba  and  Alcestis  of  Euripides. 

(2)  Cicero,  de  Amicitia  and  de  Senectute. 

(3)  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar.  Other  books  may,  with  the  consent  of 
the  college,  be  substituted  for  those  which  are  here  mentioned. 

(4)  Translation  from  English  into  Latin  Prose. 

(5)  Arithmetic. 

(6)  Euclid,  Books  I.,  II.,  or  Algebra  to  the  end  of  simple  equations." 

•  The  italics  are  ours  bat  the  requirements  are  otherwise  quoted  exactly  from 
the.  official  handbook. 
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Hertford  College : 
*'(i)  Euripides,  Hecuba  and  Alccstis. 

(2)  Virgil,  Georgics. 

(3)  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

(4)  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar. 

(5)  Arithmetic. 

(6)  Euclid,  Books  I.,  IL" 
Balliol  College  presents  the  most  difficult  requirement  at  Oxfcw 

We  give  it  entire.     Those  already  given  are  fair  examples  of  the  am 
age  requirement, 
"(i)  Divinity  including  the  ijospels  in  Creek. 

(2)  Tn  Greek,  a  written  translation  from  either  Thucydides  or  Denioi- 
thenes,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate  and  a  viva  voce  translation  froo 
Homer.  In  Latin,  a  written  translation  from  either  Cicero  or  Livy,  at  the 
Option  of  the  candidate,  and  a  i>iva  voce  translation  from  VirgiL  No  portroos 
of  any  of  these  books  are  fixed  beforehand. 

(3)  Translation  from  English  into  Latin  Prose. 

(4)  Questions  in  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar,  viva  voce. 

(5)  English  Composition. 

(6)  Euclid,  Books  I.,  II.,  or  the  first  part  of  Algebra. 

(7)  Arithmetic,  as  far  as  decimals,  inclusive." 


Secretary  Dewey  has  sent  us  a  circular  in  which  he  invites  any  pcrsott 
interested  in  the  Regents'  Annual  Reports  to  send  him  any  suggeslioni 
for  improvements.     This  circular  is  not  pleasant  reading  for  an  outsider 
who  wishes  to  see  a  professional  spirit  among  teachers  and  feels  thJt 
all  should  be  willing  to  contribute  to  what  is  of  common  interest.   U 
must,  however,  be  a  rare  treat  to  the  many  who  oppose  and  deer)'  the 
public  school  system  when  it  extends  beyond  primary  work.     It  i^^' 
nishes  anottier  argument  for  those  who  claim  that  teachers  have  ^ 
easy  time  and  do  not  earn  their  money.     When  the  head  of  a  schoo* 
thinks  it  a  great  hardship  to  answer  a  few  questions  about  matters  1 
which  he  ought  to  be  perfectly  familiar,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  1 
looks  upon  work  as  an  irksome  thing,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  rcceiv 
good  pay  for  doing  very  little  of  it. 

The  regents'  annual  report  has  been  in  the  past  the  bestcompila 
of  statistics  in  secondary  or  higher  education  issued  in  this  country, 
is  based  upon  sworn  affidavits  of  principals  who  ought  to  be  intelli| 
enough  to  answer  questions,  and  conscientious  enough  to  tell  the  truthi 
when  under  oath.     But  no  one  can  study  the  report  without  arrivmg 
the  conclusion  that  soine  principals  are  either  entirely  unfamiliar  ' 
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what  should  be  their  work,  or  criminally  careless  of  facts  even  when 
under  oath.  Some  teachers  take  high  ground  :  it  is  their  business  to 
teach,  not  to  answer  petty  questions  :  they  have  to  do  with  forming  the 
minds  of  youth,  not  making  up  tables  of  statistics ;  they  are  educators, 
not  accountants ;  and  the  inference  is  that  they  are  concerned  with 
spiritual  rather  than  material  surroundings.  Still  we  do  not  see  how 
it  interferes  with  one's  efficiency  as  a  teacher  even  in  the  highest 
spiritual  phase  of  his  work  for  him  to  know  the  cost  of  his  buildings, 
the  names  of  his  text-books,  or  even  the  number  of  weeks  and  days  in 
the  school  year. 

The  work  of  making  out  the  annual  report  and  schedule  is  con- 
siderable. Of  this  we  can  speak  from  experience ;  but  any  capable 
teacher  can  lighten  it  greatly  by  so  arranging  his  records  that  the  needed 
items  shall  readily  appear  upon  them.  The  report  proper  is  then  a 
slight  task.  The  schedule,  however,  especially  in  large  schools,  takes 
time.  Still  two  things  must  be  remembered  :  (i)  The  laborious  item- 
izing of  all  those  studies  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  without 
it  the  money  would  not  be  fairly  apportioned  —  for  cases  have  been 
found  of  teachers  swearing  to  false  returns ;  (2)  Every  name  added  to 
the  schedule  brings  several  dollars  of  additional  income  to  the  school. 
We  know  of  few  schools  that  would  not  willingly  increase  their  list  of 
names. 

Secretary  Dewey  declares  that  he  has  no  pet  theory  to  carry  out,  but 
simply  wishes  the  Regents  to  require  from  the  schools  only  what  will 
repay  the  labor  and  expense  of  collecting  and  publishing.  In  this  he 
seems  to  us  to  deserve  the  heartiest  cooperation  of  all  New  York 
teachers.  An  actual  accurate  Report  of  the  Secondary  Schools  of  a 
whole  state,  the  first  and  only  such  report  in  the  whole  country,  is 
a  thing  in  which  every  principal  of  the  state  should  take  profound 
interest,  and  one  in  which  he  may  rightly  feel  a  proper  pride.  But  to 
this  report  each  one  must  contribute  his  due  share  or  the  work  will  not 
be  perfect.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  when  a  man  dies  his 
affairs  are  found  to  be  in  inextricable  confusion,  no  accounts, no  books, 
no  receipts,  and  as  a  result,  there  is  great  annoyance  and  embarrass- 
ment to  those  who  survive.  But  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  a 
principal  on  entering  a  new  school  to  find  no  adequate  record  even  of 
the  previous  year,  while  a  complete  record  of  a  school's  history  and 
work  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  institution  is  rare  indeed.  All 
good  business  men  keep  some  system  of  books  which  give  them  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  any  time  in  the  past.     All 
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heads  of  schools  should  do  the  same.  It  may  cost  the  business  man 
half  his  net  income  to  keep  his  records,  but  he  knows  it  is  an  absolute 
necessity  to  the  highest  success.  It  may  cost  the  principal  hours  that 
he  would  rather  give  to  recreation  or  reading,  but  it  is  one  of  the  duties 
of  position,  and  should  be  accepted  as  resolutely  as  any  other. 

Every  year,  as  education  is  studied  more  and  more  and  as  teacheni 
strive  for  improvement  in  organization  and  in  results,  statistics  of  schools 
increase  in  importance.  They  are  practical  things.  The  teacher  who 
wants  his  salary  raised  finds  it  worth  while  to  be  able  to  show  his 
trustees  from  accurate  reports  that  salaries  in  like  positions  are,  as  a 
rule,  much  higher  than  his.  The  principal  who  wants  to  save  some 
favorite  study  which  some  ignorant  outburst  in  the  community  en- 
dangers, finds  it  helps  him  to  be  able  to  show  that  in  other  schools  that 
study  has  an  honored  place.  The  community  that  seeks  belter  school 
accommodation  against  the  opposition  of  wealthy  taxpayers  and  sub- 
servient politicians,  may  find  a  powerful  argument  in  accepted  statistics 
from  other  communities  regnrriing  buildings,  libraries,  cost  of  main- 
tenance, laboratories,  coUeciions,  and  all  the  material  equipments  of  a 
school.  All  teachers  tike  to  know  where  they  can  get  such  information 
and  be  sure  that  it  is  trustworthy,  but  all  teachers  do  not  like  to  con- 
tribute their  share  and  make  it  trustworlhy,  just  as  everyone  likes  to 
have  his  own  letters  answered,  but  perhaps  is  not  very  particular  about 
answering  the  letters  of  others  unless  he  conceives  it  to  be  for  his 
direct  interest  to  do  so.  If  the  Regents  are  asking  what  is  unreason- 
able, that  fact  should  be  made  very  plain  to  their  representatives  at  the 
coming  Holiday  Conference,  where  the  subject  will  come  up  for 
discussion. 


Teachers  of  Latin  who  share  the  desire,  recently  expressed  in  Tk« 
AcADFMV,  to  find  new  Latin  texts,  treating  modem  subjects  in  animated 
and  correct  language,  should  endeavor  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Alaudae,  a  journal  publisiicd  in  Latin  at  Aquila,  in  the  Abruzzi,  Italy. 
The  editor  of  this  Latin  paper  is  Carlo  Arrigo  Ulrichs,  a  German,  long 
resident  in  Italy,  and  already  well  known  both  as  an  original  writer  and 
as  the  compiler  of  a  Latin  anthology.  No  copy  of  Alaudaf  has  com- 
under  our  own  observation ;  but  from  a  notice  in  Dr.  Weiske's  Zdtung 
fur  das  hohere  Unterrichtstvesen  we  get  the  assurance  that  it  is  a  journal 
richly  deserving  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  modern  Lalinity.  Alaudoe 
discusses  contemporary  themes  in  the  ancient  language  with  astonish* 
ing  skill.  It  undertakes  to  report  upon  modem  inventions  and  to  treat, 
in  their  full  range,  the  ideas  that  interest  the  world  of  to-day.     It  even 
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publishes  novels  in  Latin  :  the  title  of  one  such  we  find  given  as  **  T^ti 
Imperatoris  Libert  us. ^' 

Especially  interesting  must  be  the  correspondence  which  comes  to 
this  curious  paper  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  Herr  Ulrichs  assures 
his  readers  that  his  journal  is  read  by  Pope,  cardinals,  bishops  and  by 
clergy  of  both  the  eastern  and  the  western  churches.  We  know  not 
how  a  scholar  can  so  easily  become  one  of  a  company  of  grand  distinc- 
tion as  by  joining  the  society  of  subscribers  to  Alaudae. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  metrical  work  which  Herr  Ulrichs  gives  his 
readers,  we  subjoin  his  translation  into   Latin  Sapphics  of  Goethe's 
well-known  '*  Ueber  Allen  Gip/eln :  "  and  to  facilitate  comparison,  we 
add  the  German  original  entire  : — 
Uber  alien  Gipfeln 
1st  Rub, 
In  alien  Wipfeln 
Spiirest  du 
Kaum  einen  Hauch ; 
Die  Vogelein  schweigen  im  Walde. 
Warte  nur,  balde 
Ruhest  du  auch. 

Pax. 
Est  quies  ratnis  foliisque  cunctis 
Et  silet  lucus.    Teneras  volucres 
Nox  tegit  somno  sonitusque  nullus 

Surgit  ad  aures. 
Quid  tibi  pectus  tremit  inquietum  ? 
Pax  erit  quondam  sua  cuique.     Somnus 
Et  tibi  tandem  veniet  brevique 
Ipse  quiesces. 


We  have  received  and  read  with  interest  Superintendent  Draper's 
address  at  Saratoga  last  summer.  At  that  time  we  heard  it  criticised 
as  too  boastful  in  tone,  but  those  most  familiar  with  the  condition  of 
education  in  New  York  know  that  the  state  pride  there  is  not  without 
foundation.  It  checks  somewhat,  however,  the  ardor  of  one's  belief  in 
Mr.  Draper's  statements  to  find  him  claiming  that  the  first  female 
■college  in  the  country  was  that  established  at  Elmira.  The  Wesleyan 
Female  College  at  Macon,  Georgia,  antedates  Elmira  by  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  we  can  think  of  at  least  a  score  of  others  that  came  into 
existence  before  that  at  Elmira. 

In  this  connection  we  are  reminded  of  a  statement  made  at  St.  Paul 
last  summer  by  New  York's  representative  that  "  Five  years  ago  our 
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Rcfcnts'  exaaniDatx^DS,  the  one  superior  feature  of  our  syste 
tended  only  to  die  cooMBOii  bnnches.'^  The  H^ents*  higher  examioa- 
tioBS  were  established  in  the  school  year  1877-^8.  and  have  been  hekl 
without  tntecniptioo,  three  times  a  year,  saoce  that  time.  ^ 


We  have  received  fronj  Professor  Clarke,  of  Wflluunstown,  the 
lollo«ing  circular  which  is  to  be  sent  to  all  the  Colleges  of  the  United 
Slltes.  Secondary  teachers  everywhere  will  be  interested  to  know 
of  the  movement  and  roost  of  them  will  be  glad  to  give  it  a  cordial  sup- 
port -  m 
To  THE   Faculty  or                ._                                                       ^1 

Id  behalf  of  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists,  we  respectfully  petition 
yonr  honorable  body  to  take  iato  consideration  the  question  of  making  such 
a  dMBge  in  >x>ur  requirements  for  admission  as  to  include  therein  some 
work  in  Natural  or  Physical  Science, 

In  presenting  this  pelitioo,  it  is  appropriate  for  us  to  give  briefly  the 
(tasons  which  have  led  the  Society  to  this  action. 

The  Society  of  Naturalists  is  a  body  of  investigators  and  teachers  of 
Natural  Science.  The  majority  of  its  members  are  professors  of  Biology  or 
Geology  in  Colleges  or  other  higher  institutions  of  the  north-eastern  United 
Stales.  Its  meetings  have  been  mainly  occupied  with  discussions  as  to  the 
OKthods  of  carrying  00  the  various  branches  of  scientific  work  in  which  its 
BCBibers  are  engaged.  The  discussion  of  education  in  science  has  accord- 
faifly  occupied  much  of  its  attention. 

In  the  consideration  of  scientific  instruction  in  College,  with  a  view  to  its 
Improvement  in  method  and  result,  the  conclusion  has  forced  itself  upon 
our  minds,  that  the  main  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  scientific 
instruction  in  College  is  to  be  found  in  the  lack  of  suitable  elementary  sci- 
entific training  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

While  a  liberal  allowance  of  time  is  de\-oted  to  scientific  studies  in  most 
of  the  College  courses,  and  in  the  English  course  in  Academies  and  Hi^ 
Schools,  there  is  generally  little  or  no  time  allotted  to  science  in  the  Classi- 
cal courses  in  Academics  and  High  Schools,  and  in  the  schools  of  lower 
grades.  Most  of  the  students  in  the  Colleges  have  therefore  received  no 
training  or  instruction  in  the  sciences  before  reaching  those  studies  in  the 
College  course.  By  so  many  years  of  exclusive  attention  to  other  subjects, 
their  powers  of  observation  and  of  inugination  of  physical  phenomena  are 
well-nigh  atrophied ;  and  the  loving  interest  in  nature,  innate  in  every 
normal  child,  instead  of  being  systematically  developed,  is  well-nigh  e» 
tinguished. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  to  be  found  in  the  introduction  ol 
elementary  lessons  in  science  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  the  course.  We 
believe  that  the  study  of  nature  should  begin  in  the  Primary  School,  and 
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■should  continue,  in  increasingly  systematic  and  philosophical  methods, 
through  all  grades  of  the  educational  system.  We  believe  that,  in  the  light 
of  sound  principles  of  pedagogics,  a  system  of  education  must  be  pro- 
nounced radically  defective,  which  fails  to  gratify  and  to  stimulate  the  curi- 
osity of  children  in  regard  to  the  things  about  them  and  within  them,  con» 
fining  them  to  more  abstract  studies,  some  of  which  are  better  suited  to 
maturer  minds. 

So  far  as  the  reform  which  we  advocate  relates  to  schools  below  the 
grade  of  the  High  School  or  Academy,  we  can  ask  from  you  only  sympathy 
and  moral  support.  But  one  most  important  step  of  progress  is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  action  of  College  Faculties  and  Corporations.  The 
better  class  of  High  Schools  and  Academies  are  prepared  to  furnish 
instruction  of  very  respectable  quality  in  various  departments  of  science ; 
and  actually  do  furnish  such  instruction  to  those  of  their  students  who  are 
not  preparing  for  College.  They  are  ready  to  furnish  such  instruction  to 
those  students  who  are  preparing  for  College,  just  as  soon  as  it  can  find 
recognition  in  the  Colleges  as  a  part  of  the  preparatory  course. 

Hence  we  are  led  to  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  Faculties  of  the 
Colleges  to  make  some  work  in  Science  form  a  part  of  the  requirements  for 
admission,  being  assured  that  in  so  doing  they  will  be  taking  a  most  impor- 
tant step  in  the  direction  of  a  symmetrical  and  philosophical  arrangement 
of  the  educational  course. 

The  question  of  the  particular  sciences  which  should  be  required  for  ad- 
mission is  a  comparatively  unimportant  one.  In  the  report  adopted  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Society  in  1888  (a  copy  of  which  is  forwarded  herewith),  the 
Committee  recommended  the  selection  of  Pha:nogamic  Botany,  Human 
Physiology,  and  Physical  Geography  ;  the  first,  as  furnishing  most  conven- 
iently a  thorough  observational  discipline  ;  the  second,  as  afford ing'informa- 
tion  of  great  utility ;  the  third,  as  tending  to  keep  alive  a  general  sympathy 
with  nature.  It  was  moreover  believed  that  the  High  Schools  and  Acad- 
emies in  general  are  prepared  to  teach  these,  at  least  asjwelljas  any  other, 
science  studies.  There  is,  however,  room  for  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
question  whether  other  sciences,  as  Physics,  Chemistry,  and^Zoology,  may 
not  have  equal  or  even  superior  claims ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  pre- 
paratory schools  are  able  to  afford  better  instruction  in  some  other  sciences 
than  in  those  recommended  in  the  report.  It  would  probably  be^best  for  the 
present,  especially  in  view  of  the  great  inequality  in  the  resources  of  differ- 
ent preparatory  schools,  to  allovv  some  degree  of  option  to  the  candidate  in 
regard  to  the  particular  science  or  sciences  in  which  he  should^be  examined. 
The  point  which  we  consider  essential  is  that  some  study  of  jnature  should 
be  required  before  admission  to  College. 

If  it  is  deemed  impracticable  to  make  the  proposed  change  in  the  require- 
ments immediately,  we  would  earnestly  request  that  the  principle  be  recog- 
nized by  the  insertion  in  the  next  Catalogue  of  a  notice  thatjsome  work  in 
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Natural  Science  will  be  require<I  lor  adwiMioo  after  the  year  1891  (or  some 
other  date  that  may  seem  coavrnicnilu 

We  send  you  herewith  the  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Science  Teaching 
in  the  Schools,  which  have  been  unanimously  adopted  at  the  last  two  An- 
nual Meetings  of  the  Society,  and  an  address  of  the  President  at  the  last 
Annual  Meeting  bearing  upon  the  same  subject.  These  documents  will 
serve  to  set  forth  somewhat  more  fully  the  views  of  the  Society,  and  will 
also  give  some  history  of  the  efforts  which  the  Committee  has  made  to  call 
attention  to  these  views,  and  of  the  favor  with  which  they  have  been  regard- 
ed by  prominent  Educational  Associations. 

In  addition  to  the  endorsements  of  our  views  on  the  part  of  prominect 
Educational  Associations,  quoted  in  our  second  report,  we  will  call  attention 
to  the  following  resolution,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Association  of  Offi- 
cers of  Colleges  in  New  England,  and  its  meeting  in  Middletown,  Connecti- 
cut, Nov.  7.  1S90. 

At  this  meeting  there  were  present  ten  presidents  of  New  England 
Colleges. 

'♦The  Association  of  Officers  of  Colleges  in  New  England  desires  to  sup- 
port the  endeavor  of  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists  to  introduce  in- 
struction in  Natural  Science  into  Schools  ;  and  the  Association  agrees  with 
the  Society  in  thinking  it  indispensable  that  the  methods  of  inslniciion 
should  invariably  be  demonstrative." 

SAMUEL  F.  CLARKE,  Williams  College. 
WILLIAM   G.    FARLOW.  Harvard  University, 
GEORGE  L.  GOODALE.  Harvard  University. 
GEORGE   MACLOSKIli:,  College  of  New  Jersey. 
WILLIAM    NORTH    RICE,  Weslcyan  University. 
HENRY  FAIRFIELD   OSBORN.  College  of  New  Jereey. 
WILLIAM   T.    SEDGWICK.  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology. 
SIDNEY    I.  SMITH,  Yale  University. 
C.   O.   WHITMAN,  Claxk  University. 
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Crvtl  Ofttemmtmt  $m  tki  Untied  St.itfj  considered  with  some  reference  to  its 
origin,  by  John  Fiske.     Houghton,  Mitflut  &  Co.,  1890. 

Mr.  Fiske  had  already  given  hints  that  he  Icnew  something  of  the 
essential  principles  of  ped.igog)'.  By  his  latest  publication,  however, 
he  has  proved  himself  an  adept  in  these  principles.  He  understands 
history  and  government,  —  but  this  we  knew  before.  He  also  under- 
stands the  fundamentals  of  educational  method,  and  is  competent  to 
teach  teachers  tn  their  own  art.    His  book  on  Civil  Government  is  to^ 
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our  mind  chiefly  significant  as  a  reinforcement  of  good  doctrine  applic- 
able to  all  studies.  In  this  way  the  other  subjects  also  should  be 
taught. 

The  method  which  Mr.  Fiske  commends,  and  to  which  he  adjusts 
his  book,  he  names,  and  very  reasonably,  the  Seminary  Method. 
Should  any  teacher  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  "Sem- 
inary" as  applied  to  a  method  of  teaching,  we  can  think  of  no  better 
source  of  information  in  the  matter  than  Mr.  Fiske's  preface;  nor  could 
we  imagine  a  better  illustration  of  the  seminary  method  than  the  book 
itself  with  its  abounding  suggestions  and  its  pointings  of  the  way. 

The  text-book  method  gives  the  pupil  a  text  to  learn.  The  sem- 
inary method  gives  him  something  to  find  out  and  guides  him  into  the 
fruitful  fields  that  will  reward  his  seeking.  What  in  the  laboratories 
and  universities  is  called  research,  is  still  research  in  the  secondary 
schools.  The  elation  of  the  seeker  and  the  discoverer  is  a  motive  as 
strong  and  as  available  within  the  range  of  pedagogy  as  it  is  in  scien- 
tific investigation.  The  pure  type  of  the  text-book  method  is  seen  in 
the  current  geometries,  where  the  pupil  has  nothing  to  seek,  but  only 
something  to  learn  and  remember,  and  where  he  is  supposed  to  learn 
to  reason  by  committing  reasonings  to  memory.  In  history  the  text- 
book method  assigns  certain  pages  to  the  learned  and  recited  ;  the 
seminary  method  asks  questions  and  proposes  topics  which  imply 
research  in  several  books  or  chapters.  The  seminary  method  in 
history  is  in  full  career  in  certain  high  school  classes.  The  text- book 
method  is,  however,  still  dominant.  Indolence,  inertia,  lack  of  resolu- 
tion to  take  the  initiative,  are  its  best  friends  and  supporters. 

As  its  title  implies,  Mr.  Fiske's  book  treats  the  several  divisions  of 
its  subject  with  reference  to  their  origin  and  development.  An  institu- 
tion that  has  grown  to  be  what  it  is,  cannot  be  considered  in  any  other 
way;  its  growth  is  the  all-important  fact  in  it.  A  manual  for  town 
officers  might  suffice  to  enable  its  users  to  perform  their  routine  duties 
without  going  into  the  history  of  town  government.  But  this  would 
demand  no  intellectual  exertion,  and  would  not  conduce  to  intelligent 
or  patriotic  citizenship.  A  process  of  education  presupposes  curiosity 
and  desire  for  knowledge  in  the  learner.  The  true  educator  takes  it 
upon  himself  to  stimulate  this  curiosity.  He  will  bring  it  to  pass  thit 
the  pupil  shall  ask,  what  came  before  the  town,  and  how  did  our  ances- 
tors happen  to  organize  their  town  as  they  did.  The  really  interested 
learner  will  go  back  in  imagination  to  the  time  when  there  was  no 
town  in  the  county,  and  will  easily  be  led  to  announce,  as  if  by  a  dis- 
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covery  that  he  makes  himself,  that  the  men  who  planned  the  town 
must  have  acted  from  menial  habits  already  fixed  and  must  have 
reproduced  forms  with  which  they  were  already  familiar.  The  fathers 
were  as  much  under  the  donjinion  of  custom  as  we  are,  and  we  are 
wholly  under  this  dominion,  as  young  folks  can  easily  perceive.  The 
historical  curiosity  which  notices  so  large  a  portion  of  modern  intel- 
lectual activity  is  no  less  serviceable  as  a  spur  in  the  schoolroom,  and 
the  historical  imagination  by  which  we  see  in  our  ancestors  men  of  the 
same  limitations  as  ourselves,  and  not  beings  of  miraculous  wisdom,  is  a 
faculty  whose  elements  at  least  can  be  awakened  in  youth. 

Mr.  Fiske  begins  with  the  township,  and  passes  thence  to  the  county, 
the  city,  the  state  and  the  nation.  Another  method  is  to  begin  with  the 
national  constitution  because  this  is  the  supreme  law.  But  Mr.  Fiske's 
order  is  certainly  tlie  natural  one  from  every  educational  point  of  view. 
The  town  government  is  the  one  most  familiar,  most  domestic,  to  the 
learner.  As  the  modern  methods  in  geography  suggest  that  the  school- 
house  and  the  yard  be  the  starting-point  for  instruction,  so  in  civil  gov- 1 
ernment  the  same  considerations  suggest  the  town  and  taxes  as  the 
centralmost  point  from  which  best  to  depart  to  reach  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  subject  Moreover,  the  town  preceded  the  nation  in 
history.  The  nation  presupposes  the  town.  The  learner's  voy.ngc  is 
made  more  easily  down  the  stream  of  time  than  ag-ainst  it.  To  begin  ! 
with  the  consummate  result  of  a  long  development  is  to  attack  difficul- 
ties en  masse;  to  begin  far  back  in  the  process  of  growth,  and  then  to 
trace  this  growth  step  by  step,  is  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  one 
by  one. 

We  hardly  know  in  what  language  to  express  our  sense  of  the  charm 
of  Mr.  Fiske's  style.  Here  is  actually  a  text-book,  and  thai  a  text  book 
of  civil  gorernmeftt,  whose  style  is  fascinating!  English  teachers  may 
well  petition  for  its  introduction  as  a  superb  model  of  all  that  composi- 
tion should  be.  Mr.  Fiske  knows  his  subject  so  well  that  he  is  able  to 
move  through  its  intricacies  with  a  lightness  and  freedom  that  .ire  in 
most  astonishing  contrast  to  the  heavily  serious  and  dignified  matiner 
of  many  text-books  of  such  grave  themes.  He  has  made  a  book  that 
can  be  read  with  sustained  interest  in  the  family,  and  which  should  be 
read  by  every  citizen  whom  a  common-school  education  qualifies  to 
understand  clear  exposition  in  simple  language. 

As  a  guide  and  stimulus  to  study  and  research,  the  book  is  made^ 
more  valuable  by  the  abundant  questions  which  have  been  added  to 
the  several  sections  by  Mr.  Hill,  of  Cambridge.     Mr.  Hill  is  a  skillful 
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teacher  to  begin  with,  and  he  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Fiske's 
method  with  what  seems  perfect  sympathy.  We  welcome,  especially 
as  coming  from  the  head-master  of  a  Cambridge  high-school,  a  piece 
of  doctrine  so  wholly  sound  as  this  from  Mr.  Hill :  "  Do  not  permit 
anything  like  committing  the  text  to  memory."  In  Mr.  Fiske's  chap- 
ters with  their  appendages  of  questions  we  see  a  work  of  genius  bearing 
a  first-rate  pedagogic  endorsement. 

Alt  Easy  Method  for  Beginners  in  Latin,  By  Albert  Harkness,  Ph.D.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  in  Brown  University.  New  York :  Cincinnati :  Chicago  :  American  Book 
Company. 

Of  the  seven  books  for  beginners  in  Latin  which  have  appeared  under 
Professor  Harkness's  name,  this  impresses  us  as  by  all  odds  the  best. 
It  is  not  difficult,  and  it  departs  widely  from  the  method  he  has  hereto- 
fore employed.  Whether  the  new  departure  arises  from  a  change  in 
the  author's  views  or  from  his  having  had  a  practical  teacher  of  young 
pupils  to  assist  him  in  the  work  does  not  appear,  but  we  congratulate 
those  who  are  to  use  the  book  upon  the  fact. 

The  feature  of  the  book  which  will  attract  most  attention  from  a  casual 
observer  is  the  lavish  use  of  pictorial  illustrations.  These  are  uniformly 
good  and  often,  though  not  always,  can  be  recognized  as  having  a  peda- 
gogic value.  We  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  omit  those  that  have 
no  direct  bearing  on  the  pupil's  work  during  the  first  year.  There  is  not 
the  same  reason  for  pictures  in  a  book  for  a  boy  of  twelve  that  there  is 
in  one  for  a  child  of  six,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  the  whole  range 
of  school  work  within  the  sunny  circle  of  picture  books.  Opinions 
will  differ  as  to  the  value  of  these  illustrations.  Our  own  preference 
would  have  excluded  a  considerable  number  of  them,  but  if  they  serve 
to  increase  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the  study  they  have  a  sufficient 
vindication. 

Another  noticeable  feature  in  the  book  is  what  seems  to  us  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  foot  notes.  They  often  contain  matter  which  most  good 
teachers  would  prefer  to  give  with  the  living  voice  and  which  will  best 
impress  the  pupil  when  so  given.  Indeed  the  most  serious  adverse 
criticism  which  we  should  pass  upon  a  book  that  appears  to  us  on  the 
whole  excellent,  is  that  it  too  often  usurps  the  function  of  the  teacher. 
We  are  aware  that  in  saying  this  we  are  criticising  what  will  win  the 
book  many  friends  among  certain  classes  of  teachers.  We  neverthe- 
less consider  it  a  grave  pedagogic  fault.  The  author's  wide  experience 
has  perhaps  made  him  distrustful  of  the  knowledge  and  methods  of 
teachers  of  Latin,  not  without  reason  we  fear.     He  must,  however, 
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have  noted  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  last  dozen  yeais,  and 
therefore  we  wonder  the  more  at  his  having  so  often  in  this  latest  book 
anticipated  the  teacher's  office. 

The  first  lesson  takes  up  the  simple  sentences,  with  subject,  verb, 
and  object,  all  in  the  singular  number.  The  second  lesson  adds  the 
plural  of  all  three.  In  the  third  lesson  is  introduced  the  first  declen- 
sion in  both  singular  and  plural,  and  in  the  fourth,  the  genitive  of  pos- 
session. Then  follow  in  separate  lessons,  apposition,  certain  passive 
forms,  the  second  declension  (three  lessons),  predicate  nominatives,  ' 
and  in  the  tenth  lesson  appears  the  first  Colloquium.  Another  Collo- 
quium is  given  in  the  fifteenth  lesson,  a  story  about  an  idle  boy  in  the 
eighteenth,  and  from  this  point  onward  the  reading  exercises  are  fre- 
quent and  excellent.  This  getting  a  pupil  into  reading  connected 
Latin  in  little  more  than  a  month,  and  from  thai  time  presenting  him 
with  fresh  matter  suited  to  his  vocabulary  seems  to  us  one  of  the  best 
features  of  the  book.  Scarcely  a  hundred  Latin  words  need  be  learned 
before  the  pupil  gets  his  to  the  first  Colloquium. 

The  vocabularies  in  each  lesson  seem  to  have  been  arranged  with 
special  care.  They  are  short  and  contain  few  uncommon  words,  thus 
helping  the  student  to  a  thorough  and  easy  mastery  of  meanings  that 
he  needs  to  learn,  and  saving  him  from  loading  his  memory  with  what 
will  be  of  use  to  him,  if  at  all,  only  after  a  long  interval 

The  Subjunctive  is  quite  fully  treated  under  the  heads  of  Desire  anii 
Command,  Potential,  Purpose,  Result,  Conditional  Clauses  witli  J'/ etc., 
and  with  dum,  modo^  ne,  etc.  Causal  Clauses,  Temporal  Clauses,  Indi- 
rect Questions  and  Indirect  Discourse. 

There  is  a  considerable  body  of  reading  matter  in  Latin  at  the  end 
of  the  lessons  proper,  and  this  is  followed  by  tables  of  verbs,  regular 
and  irregular,  Rules  of  Syntax,  Latin  English  and  English  Latin  vo-  ■ 
cabularies. 

The  book  is  substantially  gotten  up,  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and 
like  most  of  the  books  issued  by  the  same  house,  the  binding  it  as  good 
as  skill  and  pains  can  make  it.  But  the  good  is  not  always  the  beau- 
tiful. 


Eaty  Latin  Lessens. 
Allyn  &  Bacon,  1890. 


By  Thomas  B.  Lindsay  and  George  W.  Rollins.  Boston : 


In  several  important  particulars  this  work  differs  from  the  usual 
Latin  lessons  and  justifies  its  title.  In  the  first  place,  the  authors  have 
rigorously  excluded  all  but  the  most  important  principles  of  syntax,  and 
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the  forms  are  approached  so  gradually  that  at  no  time  in  his  course 
will  the  faithful  student  be  likely  to  be  embarrassed  by  a  multiplicity 
of  detail.  Thus  in  the  first  lesson  the  singular  of  hasta  is  given  to  be 
learned,  and  the  plural  is  reserved  for  the  second  lesson.  To  the 
second  declension  four  lessons  are  given.  Of  the  116  lessons  which 
the  book  contains,  very  few,  if  any,  will  need  to  be  divided.  The 
special  vocabularies  are  short  and  are  made  up  of  the  most  service- 
able words  only. 

From  the  first  lesson,  sentences  are  set  for  translation.  Nowhere 
in  the  exercises  are  detached  words  or  phrases  given.  As  a  whole  the 
sentences  are  excellent.  They  gradually  lead  the  pupil  up  to  the  same 
difficulties  of  idiom  which  he  will  meet  later  on  in  his  Caesar,  and  the 
authors  have  avoided  the  not  uncommon  mistake  of  making  sentence 
after  sentence  merely  a  variation  of  a  common  type,  —  a  method  which 
makes  translation  mechanical  and  deprives  the  sentences  of  their 
greatest  value  as  exercises.  No  part  of  the  work  shows  more  pains 
taking  labor  than  does  this. 

Commencing  with  lesson  X.,  and  occurring  at  intervals  through  the 
work,  there  are  about  twenty-five  longer  exercises.  These  vary  in  length 
from  five  lines  to  somewhat  over  a  page.  They  are  taken  from  various 
sources  and  seem  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  accustoming  the 
pupil  to  the  reading  of  connected  narrative. 

A  not  unimportant  feature  of  the  book  is  the  appendix,  in  which  are 
collected  the  different  paradigms  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the 
lessons.  This  arrangement  not  only  enables  the  authors  to  print  with 
the  several  lessons  only  the  forms  which  are  to  be  learned  in  connection 
with  each,  but  also  presents  the  paradigms  in  a  shape  most  convenient 
for  review.  In  like  manner,  too,  all  the  rules  of  syntax  are  collected 
at  the  end  of  the  book.  In  the  statement  of  these  the  authors  have 
wisely  forborne  to  make  them  too  comprehensive,  but  have  merely 
given  in  simple  language  the  principles  most  needful  for  the  beginner 
to  know. 

This  self-restraint  which  is  shown  throughout  the  work  justifies  the 
statement  in  the  preface  that  the  book  is  not  intended  to  supersede  the 
the  teacher  or  to  anticipate  his  work.  This  is  a  consideration  which 
teachers  who  have  been  accustomed  to  seeing  their  functions  usurped 
by  the  makers  of  text-books  ought  not  to  be   slow  to  appreciate. 

The  printing  seems  to  have  been  done  with  exceptional  care,  and 
almost  no  errors  have  been  noted.  In  sentence  8,  section  583,  custo- 
diretur  is  incorrectly  divided,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  magnam^ 
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p.  46,  and  pugnam^  p.  123,  according  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
authors.  On  pages  214,  263,  346,  and  371,  apparently  following  Lewis 
and  Short's  Dictionary,  the  authors  have  marked  the  quantity  of  the 
last  e  in  rfpente  as  long.  This  is  an  error  of  the  dictionary,  as  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  use  of  the  word  in  Virgil,  -^neid,  Bk.  II.,  xv. 
380  and  465. 

The  distinction  made  in  section  531  between  the  dative  and  ablative 
uses  of  the  supine  seems  for  a  beginners'  book  a  needless  refinemenl 
and  so  not  in  harmony  with  the  general  plan  of  the  work-  Not  a  few 
teachers,  too,  will  be  sorry  that  the  authors  have  thought  best  in  the 
paradigms  to  attempt  a  translation  of  the  subjunctive  forms.  Such  a 
method  does  no  good,  and  no  habit  in  the  pupil  is  more  difficult  to 
eradicate  ihan  that  of  a  mechanical  translation  of  every  subjunctive  by 
a  should  or  would. 

But  these  are  all  of  them  slight  blemishes  in  a  work  of  exceptional 
merit,  and  Messrs.  Lindsay  and  Rollins  appear  to  have  attained  a  high 
degree  ol  success  in  the  attempt  to  lighten  the  labor  of  what  is  usually 
the  most  difficult  year's  work  in  Latin. 

The  book  is  printed  in  large,  clear  type,  well  spaced,  so  thai  the 
page  has  a  beautifully  clear  and  open  look.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances it  should  seem  that  the  book  could  be  finished  unthin  thirty 
weeks,  thus  leaving  sometime  for  the  use  of  a  first  reading-book,  before 
the  pupil  has  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  Caesar. 

F.  H.  HowAHa 
The  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Chronological  Ouiliws  of  Engliih  LiteratHrt^  by  Frederick  Ryland,  M.  A.  Ixin 
don  and  New  York;  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Teachers  of  English  v-ill  not  fail  to  find  this  book  of  service.  Its 
purpose  is  to  give  in  tabular  form  an  outline  of  the  annals  of  English 
literature.  It  is,  however,  not  a  chart,  but  a  handsome  book  of  351 
pages.  In  the  two  parts  into  which  it  is  divided  it  resembles  the  two 
volumes  published  many  years  ago  by  Bohn,  under  the  editorship  of 
J.  Willoughby  Rosse,  to  render  a  similar  .service  to  general  history, 
and  respectively  entitled  "  Chronological  Tables "  and  *•  Index  of 
Dates." 

Part  I.  of  Mr.  Ryland's  book  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  in  connection 
with  each  year,  from  1500  onward,  the  chief  literary  events  of  that  year. 
First  are  given,  opposite  each  date,  the  works  published  that  year  in 
English ;  then,  in  following  columns,  biographical  dates,  pubUcations 
in  foreign  literature,  events  in  political  history,  with  a  final  column  for 
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occasional  annotations.  Before  1 000  the  dates  are  given,  quite  natur- 
ally, at  long  intervals,  —  from  600  to  11 00  by  centuries,  thence  to  1300 
by  half-centuries,  and  thence  to  1500  by  quarter-centuries. 

This  arrangement  enables  the  student  to  see  at  a  glance  what  were 
the  literary  phenomena  in  England  and  other  countries,  at  first  for  any 
century,  and  at  last  for  any  year. 

Mr.  Ryland's  part  II.,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  an  alphabetical 
list  of  authors,  each  author's  name  being  followed  by  a  list  of  his  pub- 
lications with  their  dates. 

The  utility  of  the  book  is  manifest.  It  will  naturally  become  the 
vade  mecum  of  the  teacher  at  every  session  of  the  class  in  literature. 
For,  with  the  book  at  hand,  it  is  possible  to  see  at  a  glance  what  was 
done  in  English  literature  in  any  year,  or  what  was  done,  at  any  time 
in  his  life,  by  any  writer.  We  know  of  no  book,  so  small  and  manage- 
able, that  does  so  much. 

We  have  not  examined  the  book  critically  to  find  errors,  but  we 
could  not  help  wondering  at  the  life  assigned  in  both  parts  to  Edward 
Young,  —  from  1681  to  1795,  —  a  life  of  n 4  years  :  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  see,  under  the  year  1564,  a  mention  of  the  birth  of  Marlowe,  but 
no  mention  at  all  of  Shakespeare. 

A  Stevi  Dictionary  of  the  English  Langttage,  for  Use  in  Elementary  Schools. 
John  Kennedy,  author  of  "  What  Words  Say."  New  York  and  Chicago :  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Company. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  an  enthusiast  on  the  study  of  words.  But  in  the 
preface  to  this  book  he  lets  us  know  that  he  looks  beyond  the  mere 
study  of  words.  **  Language  is  not  only  the  means  of  expressing 
thought,  but  it  is  also  the  necessary  means  or  condition  of  extensive 
thinking.  It  is,  therefore,  an  immediate  and  ever-pressing  factor  in 
education ;  it  is  the  available  form  of  another's  thought ;  it  is  the 
means  of  developing  and  perfecting  our  own."  Here  is  stated  in 
succinct  form  the  reason  and  justification  for  the  prominence  given  to 
language  study  in  any  worthy  scheme  of  education.  Unless  the  state- 
ments just  quoted  cease  to  be  true,  language  will  rightly  continue  to  be 
"  an  intermediate  and  ever-pressing  factor  in  education." 

The  reasoning  by  which  the  author  justifies  the  introduction  of  many 
and  varied  quotations  from  the  best  writers  of  English,  is  both  true 
and  suggestive.  "Vile  reading  and  vile  companionship  cannot  be 
argued  away;  but  they  both  can  be  made  loathsome  by  the  creation  of 
a  taste  for  better  things." 
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First  Greek  Grammar.  By  W.  Gunton  Rutherford,  M,  A.,  LL.  D.,  Heidmastw 
of  Westminster-     London  and  New  York  ;     Macmillan  &  Co.     1890. 

Part  First,  Accidence,  185  pages,  and  Part  Second,  Syntax,  170 
pages,  have  been  bound  together  in  one  volume,  and  Indexes,  both 
Greek  and  English,  have  been  added.  The  first  thought  which  comes 
to  one  on  opening  a  book  like  this  is  that  American  book-makers  have 
yet  much  to  learn  from  the  English  in  regard  to  the  material  part  of 
their  work.  No  such  typography,  paper  or  binding  as  this  is  to  be 
seen  in  any  American-made  book.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  ha>'e 
to  confess  that  we  are  still,  as  we  always  have  been,  so  far  behind  the 
English  in  the  mechanical  part  of  book-making. 

For  the  rest  of  the  book,  too,  we  can  offer  only  praise.  It  is  brief, 
clear,  attractive,  not  loaded  with  unnecessary  matter,  giving  common 
forms  of  common  words  and  the  usual  modes  of  expression  only.  Elx- 
reptions  and  the  great  mass  of  detail  which  usually  fill  our  grammars, 
to  the  embarrassment  of  teacher  and  the  discouragement  of  pupil,  very 
properly  find  no  place  here.  It  is  intended  for  pupils  younger  than 
ours  usually  are  when  they  begin  the  study  of  Greek,  but  we  think 
older  pupils  could  use  it  with  great  profit. 

Our  Dictionaries  and  other  English  Language  Topics.  By  R.  O.  WQliams.  Ne^ 
York :    Henry  Holt  and  Company.    1890. 

Forty-four  pages  of  this  book  are  devoted  to  the  "Growth  of  onr 
Dictionaries,"  and  make  interesting  and  pleasant  readings  although  the 
treatment  is  not  tliorough  enough  to  be  of  any  great  value.  The  rest 
of  the  book  is  made  up  of  short  papers  calling  attention  to  various  uses 
of  words  often  condemned,  as  the  author  thinks,  without  due  reason. 
The  longest  paper  is  on  "Good  English  for  Americans."  The  posi- 
tions taken  are  defended  by  numerous  citations,  and  the  author  gives 
evidence  of  acquaintance  with  good  English,  but  the  book  makes  no 
great  addition  to  what  has  already  been  written. 

I/is/,rry  of  Egypt.  By  F.  C.  H.  Wendel,  A.  M,.  Ph.  D.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     History  Primers. 

Nowhere  have  we  seen  so  good  an  account  of  the  subject  in  brief 
as  in  this  little  book.  Necessarily  the  condensation  of  so  much  matter 
into  so  small  a  space  detracts  at  times  from  the  interest  of  the  story, 
but  interest,  nevertheless,  is  preserved  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

Egyptian  history  is  little  known  even  by  intelligent  people,  and  this 
primer  gives  a  clear  epitome  of  it  in  a  space  so  narrow  that  even  the 
busiest  may  find  time  to  explore  it. 
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Health  for  Little  Folks.  Authorized  Physiology  Series  No.  I.  New  York: 
Cincinnati:     Chicago:     American  Book  Company. 

This  is  a  book  designed  for  young  pupils  in  primary  schools.  The 
language  is  simple  and,  except  the  chapter  on  "  Drinks  that  Contain 
Alcohol,"  the  book  seems  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  As  for  the 
chapter  referred  to,  we  do  not  think  it  teaches  the  truth  and  therefore 
believe  it  unwise  to  introduce  it  into  any  book,  primary  or  advanced. 

Our  Choir.  By  the  Sexton:  Author  of  the  Forthcoming  and  Voluminous 
Work  Entitled  "The  Conflict  between  the  Man  in  Wall  pew  and  the  North  win- 
dow, as  witnessed  by  the  Conqueror  of  the  one  and  the  (at  last )  Controller  of  the 
other."  Assisted  by  Geo.  A.  Stockwell.  Providence,  R.  I.  :  William  J. 
Danielson. 

As  its  title  implies,  this  book  is  not  strictly  educational,  nor  does  it 
bear  directly  upon  the  teacher's  work,  secondary,  primary  or  univer- 
sity. But  it  is  pleasantly  written,  and  will  be  found  amusing  by  many 
teachers,  who  will  at  once  recognize  the  types  it  portrays. 

A  Pocket  Handbook  of  Biography  containing  more  than  Ten  Thousand  Names  of 
Celebrities  in  every  sphere  of  Human  Action,  showing  their  Nationality,  Rank  or 
Condition,  Profession  or  Occupation,  the  Dates  of  their  Birth  and  Death,  and 
effectually  answering  the  frequent  query,  "  Who  is  he  ?  "  Compiled  by  Henry 
Frederic  Reddall.     Syracuse,  N.  Y.:     C.  W.  Bardeenl  Publisher.     1890, 

Political  History  since  18 ij  (excluding  the  United  States).  A  Syllabus  of 
Lectures  prepared  for  use  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  By 
Charles  H.  Levermore,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  and  Davis  R. 
Dewey,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Statistics.  Boston  : 
W.  J.  Schofield,  Printer,  105  Summer  street.     1889. 

Practical  Lessons  in  German  Composition.  A  companion  to  all  German  Gram- 
mars. By  A.  L.  Meissner,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  Lit.,  Librarian  and  Professor  of 
Modem  Languages  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Publishers.     1889. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  Growth  and  Means  of  Training  the  Mental  Faculty, 
delivered  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  by  Francis  Warner,  M.  D.,  Lond.,  F.  R. 
C.  P.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  Eng.  Cambridge  at  the  University  Press.  New  York :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.     1890. 

Home  Exercise.  For  Health  and  Cure.  With  45  Illustrations.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  D.  G.  R.  Schreber,  M.  D.,  ( 23d  Edition  )  by  Charles  Russell 
Bardeen.     Syracuse,  N.  Y.  :  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Publisher.     1890. 


SIXTH  HO  LID  A  Y  CONFERENCE. 

The  sixth  holiday  conference  of  the  Associated  Academic  Principals 
of  the  State  of  New  York  will  be  held  at  Syracuse,  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday, December  30,  31,  1890.     A  large  attendance  is  expected.     It 
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is  tmfx>naiit  thar  every  principal  of  our  secondary  schools  and  every 
friend  of  education  entitled  to  membership,  be  present,  if  possible. 
All  such  arc  earnestly  requested  to  attend  and  partidpate  in  the  dis 
cussions.  Come  prepared  to  speak  on  one  or  more  of  the  topics  found 
in  this  circular. 

While  the  conference  is  of  secondary  teachers  and  is  solely  in  the 
interest  of  high  schools  and  academies,  colleges  are  invited  to  send 
representatives  who  may  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  and 
who  arc  eligible  to  regular  membership  if  they  have  been  principals  of 
secondary  schools  five  years  or  more.  Principals  of  normal  schools  in 
which  academic  branches  are  taught  are  also  eligible  to  membership. 

Below  will  be  found  a  list  of  topics  which  will  be  discussed  as  far  as 
time  will  permit.  A  question  box  will  be  placed  upon  the  president's 
desk  during  the  session  into  which  members  may  put  questions,  not  in 
the  list,  which  they  desire  to  have  discussed. 

»  Proposed  changes  in  regents'  examinations  as  indicated  by  the 
December  edition  of  the  "  Proof  under  Revision/' 

2  Books  which  have  helped  me  as  a  teacher. 

3  Is  an  increase  in  the  special  topics  in  literature  desirable  ? 

4  Is  a  new  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  literature  fund  desir- 
able? 

5  Methods  of  teaching  English  composition. 

6  Methods  of  teaching  physics. 

7  Should  all  public  schools  in  the  University  have  the  uniform  name 
of  academy  or  high  school  ? 

8  Training  classes  in  academies. 

9  Necessity  of  school  statistics. 

10  Where  and  how  can  time  be  saved  in  the  lower  schools  .> 

11  The  respective  functions  and  relations  of  the  holiday  conference 
and  University  convocation. 

12  Professional  courtesy  among  teachers. 

The  Executive  committee  will  be  in  session  Monday  evening,  De- 
cember 29,  at  the  conference  headquarters  in  the  Globe  hotel.  The 
public  sessions  will  begin  Tuesday  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  at  the  Syr 
acuse  High  School. 

The  Trunk  line  passenger  committee  have  agreed  to  sell  return  tick- 
ets from  Syracuse  at  one-third  price  to  all  who  present  the  regular  cer- 
tificate of  having  paid  full  fare  in  coming. 

To  guard  against  disappointnunt  makf  sure  that  your  ticket  agent 
has  the  blank  **  Trunk  line  certificate^'  ready  for  use^  and  either  get  one 
the  day  before  or  else  a/low  ample  time  for  filing  out  the  blank  9ohich 
cannot  be  issued  at  the  last  moment  like  an  ordinary  ticket. 

Board  at  the  Globe  Hotel  will  be  ^2.00  a  day  for  members  of  the 
Association. 


Elioi    R.  Pavson,  Secretary. 


FRANCIS   j.   CHENEY,   PresuUnf, 


THE  ACADEMY: 


A  JOURNAL    OF  SEC0NDAR7'  EDUCATION 


DEVOTED     TO    THE     INTEREST     OF     HIGH    SCHOOLS    ACADEMIES    AND 
ACADEMIC     DEPARTMENTS 


VOL.     V 


JANUARY    1891 


NO.   10 


SUGGESTIONS    OF   ENGLISH   STUDY  FOR 
TEA  CHERS  OF  ENGLISH. 


S.    THURBER,    BOSTON. 

'*  The  first  need  of  teachers,  even  in  lower  grades,"  says  Pres. 
•G.  Stanley  Hall,  "  is  a  better  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught. 
Teaching  is  hi  no  sense  professional  till  teachers  not  only  are  far 
beyond  the  need  of  keys  and  translations,  far  ahead  of  their  best 
pupils,  but  can  command  the  choicest  resources  of  their  subject. 
Even  reading,  school  mathematics,  history^  geography,  language  and 
writing  are  far  more  effectively  taught  by  teachers  who  have  been 
tempered  for  their  work  by  the  glow  that  comes  from  growing 
insight  into  some  chosen  mental  field,  and  who  know  what  devotion 
to  truth  for  its  own  sake  means;  who  have  developed  some  interest 
in  their  subject  and  enthusiasm  for  it.  Such  teachers  will  be 
*  lovers,'  as  Plato  said,  '  not  of  truth  alone,  but  of  children  and 
youth,  whom  they  will  burn  to  impregnate  with  it.'  They  will 
really  believe  in  education,  and  will  bring  out  its  power." 

In  the  spirit  of  fullest  sympathy  with  these  words  of  Doctor  Hall, 
and  believing  that  teachers  and  8upcr\'i8ors  of  English*  more  than 
most  others,  need  to  take  them  to  heart,  the  writer  submits  his  sug- 
gestions to  his  fellow  English  teachers,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  aid, 
pro  virili  parte ^  in  the  formation  of  a  higher  standard  of  pro- 
fessional attainment.     English  teaching  is  not  respected  as  it  ought 
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to  be;  the  reason  is  that  the  teachers  are  not  qualified  to  make  it 
respected. 

We  English  teachers  are  perhaps  not  quite  to  blame  if  the  rising- 
tide  of  interest  in  the  scientific  study  of  our  language  and  literature 
caught  us  unprepared.  How  should  we  have  been  prepared? 
What  schools  or  colleges  were  there  to  leach  us  English  in  those 
plastic  years  of  our  youth  when  we  submitted  to  direction  and 
formed  our  ideas  of  what  constituted  a  liberal  education?  Not  so 
very  many  years  ago  a  student  could  graduate  at  an  ancient  uni- 
versity without  once  having  been  even  asked,  much  less  requiredr 
to  read  a  play  of  Shakespeare  or  a  tale  of  Chaucer ;  without  meet- 
ing once  an  instructor  competent  to  teach  old  English.  At  this 
ancient  seat  of  learning  the  learner  heard  grave  eulogies  of  th« 
course  of  study  as  a  thing  almost  canonical,  embodying  all  the  wift» 
dom  of  ages.  President  Eliot  has  told  us  now  and  then  how  »ad 
and  depressing  lie  has  found  his  reading  of  the  history  of  pedagogy. 
To  me  no  part  of  this  history  is  more  sad  than  that  which  befell  my 
own  experience  as  a  youth  at  college,  receiving  what  I  was  assured 
was  a  well-rounded  training  in  the  humanities. 

But  a  new  day  has  dawned  lor  us  at  last,  and  we  may  well  alfbrd 
to  forget  the  dark  past  in  this  refulgent  present.  The  subject  which 
in  all  the  culture  nations  is  profiting  the  most  by  the  deposition  of 
classical  studies  from  their  traditional  supremacy  in  education  is  the 
native  language  and  literature.  The  English-speaking  peoples  are 
at  this  moment  in  the  flush  of  a  veritable  Elizabethan  renaissance 
of  racial  self-consciousness  and  self-respect.  It  is  an  era  of  change, 
of  elation,  of  hope«  of  resolute  endeavor.  The  colleges  arc  found- 
ing new  chairs  of  English,  and  are  calling  to  these  chairs  young 
men  of  special  training,  zealous  devotees  of  studies  unknown  to  the 
schools  of  a  generation,  nay,  of  ten  years  ago.  If  you  read  the 
college  news,  you  know  that  every  ambitious  institution  must  wovt 
have  a  professor  competent  to  ofler  courses  in  Old  and  Middle 
English  and  in  Teutonic  philology.  The  present  generation  of  stu- 
dents enjoys  lavish  opportunities  of  English  study*  where  ours 
enjoyed  none. 

The  question  for  us.  therefore,  is, —  what  can  we.  whose  academic 
years  are  gone,  still  do  to  make  good  to  ourselves  our  lack  of 
early  opportunity?  We  who,  with  our  school  devices,  stimulate 
and  urge  the  young  to  intellectual  ertbrt, —  can  we,  from  the  prompt- 
ings of  our  inner  desires,  push  ourselves  onward  through  solitary 
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and  exacting  studies?  Must  we  wait  for  the  long  vacation  and  then 
attend  a  summer  school?  Are  our  ambitions  of  that  order  thiU  we 
always  need  a  pedagogue  to  assign  us  a  lesson  when  we  are  about 
to  study?  Everybody  can  do  what  he  seriously  desires  to  do  ;  and 
rerybody  can  lind  in  the  plea  of  lack  of  lime  excuses  for  not  doing 
hat  for  which  his  desires  are  but  half  desires. 
Sometimes  we  hear  high  school  teachers  express  sentiments  of 
dislike  for  the  phihiogical  study  of  English,  In  such  utterances 
I  seem  to  hear  an  apology  for  no  study,  an  announcement  of  com- 
placent acceptance  of  one's  own  attainment.  Frown  on  philologi- 
cal study  of  our  language  and  literature,  and  what  remaining  field 
of  work  do  you  contemplate  as  worthy  to  have  your  regard  and 
devotion?  Most  secondary  teachers  are  college  graduates.  Such 
surely  have  no  excuse  for  a  misconception  of  the  meaning  and  scope 
of  the  ttrm  philology.  Yet  I  believe  that  some  such  misconception 
is  prevalent,  and  that  it  is  doing  harm  to  our  teaching.  I  shall  be 
misunderstood  of  course ;  but  I  will  strive  to  make  this  calamity 
your  fauh  and  noi  mine.  I  do  not  mean  to  touch  upon  methods  of 
English  teaching.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  we  should  intro- 
duce far-sought  matters  into  our  class-rooms.  Please  remember  my 
quotation  from  President  Hall,  and  my  title,  which  is  Suggestions 
^■ef  English  Study  for  English  Teachers. 

^H  Now  the  notion  that  philology  is  related  to  some  higher  and 
^Hiore  genial  dealing  with  literature  as  a  dry  and  rattling  skeleton  is 
to  a  living  body  clothed  with  grace  and  color,  is  very  absurd.  It 
has  no  content  of  truth.  We  do  not  deal  with  ourselves  intel- 
lectually as  we  do  with  the  children  whom  we  teach.  If  our  nature 
is  not  subdued  to  what  it  works  in»  like  the  dyer's  hand,  we,  being 
adult  men  and  women,  are  driven  to  inquire  into  causes,  to  trace 
processes  of  growth,  to  go  as  far  back  as  possible  towards  the 
beginnings  of  things.  Philolog}'^  is  simply  science  applied  to  lan- 
guage. Whoever  investigates  in  any  corner  of  the  great  field  of 
language  philologizes.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  the  word.  It  will 
now  be  well  to  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  special  topics 
which  the  term  includes. 

The  first  element  in  a  scientific  comprehension  of  language  is  the 
perception  that  it  is  a  thing  of  growth  and  change,  that  it  develops 
from  century  to  century,  and  never  reaches  a  fixed  and  final  state. 
The  English  hinguage  has  a  history  of  vast  extent,  illustrated  by 
monuments  of    the    most    interesting   kind.       A   person   studying 
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Engliah  merely  as  printed  in  the  recent  literature  ts  laidly  handi- 
capped as  compared  with  one  who  has  traced  its  course  from  tt» 
origins  through  the  vicissitudes  of  its  long  career.  Everything  in 
speech  is  at  some  stadium  of  a  process  of  evolution.  Everjthing 
is  related  to  a  past,  and  can  be  understood  only  as  a  product  of 
antecedent  conditions.  To  account  for  any  phenomenon  of  organic 
life  we  must  go  back  and  search  for  the  landmarks  of  the  earlier 
stages  of  that  life.  Now  to  do  this  in  English  study  is  eminently 
feasible  and  pleasant.  The  way  is  broken  for  us.  To  follow  the 
pioneers  in  this  path  is  a  labor  that  brings  the  most  abundant 
rewards  in  belter  insight  into  the  laws  of  our  language,  and  in 
heightened  respect  and  quickened  love  for  the  literature  in  which 
we  have  a  birthright. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  seems  to  n^  the  time  is  ripe  for 
urging  upon  secondary  teachers  and  supervisors  of  English  that 
they  seriously  undertake  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  later 
forms  of  the  language.  Recent  years  have  furnished  us  the  means 
for  such  study  in  lavish  profusion.  What  teacher  so  engrossed  with 
drudgery  that  he  cannot  master  Henry  Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon 
Primer,  a  little  book  of  fifh^  pages  of  grammar  and  fifty  more 
of  text,  notes  and  vocabulary?  Yet  there  is  a  little  element  of  aus- 
lerit}'  and  brevity  about  all  that  Sweet  writes,  and  I  suggest  there- 
fore, Hiram  Corson's  Handbook  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early 
English,  a  book  containing  much  more  matter  and  in  its  manner 
more  attractive.  The  student  of  English  in  any  of  its  ancient  or 
modem  phases  soon  finds  that  he  must  resort  to  the  Germans  for 
help,  as  they  pursue  English  studies  with  greater  zeal  than  the 
English.  A  book  for  beginners  in  Anglo-Saxon  more  abounding 
in  help  than  any  other  I  know,  and  presenting  a  translation  opposite 
all  the  text, —  a  most  proper  feature  in  an  elementary  language- 
book, —  is  Karl  Kdmer's  Einleitung.  In  the  second  stage  of  his 
progress  the  student  will  of  course  resort  to  Sie^'ers,  an  excellent 
translation  of  whose  grammar  by  Professor  Cook  is  published  by 
Ginn  &  Co. 

All  expositor^'  notes  to  school  texts  now-a-days  are  apt  to  contain 
references  to  Anglo-Saxon  forms  and  roots.  Evidently  there  is 
a  public  demand  for  such  references.  These  perpetual  allusions  to 
Anglo-Saxon  originals  imply  a  wide-spread  curiosity  about  such 
things.  They  presuppose  that  we  teachers  of  English  are  the  curious 
people.     But  unless  wx  have  mastered  so  much  of  the  language  as  is 
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included  in  its  elementary  grammar,  these  allusions  leave  us  in  the 
attitude  of  uninitiated  outsiders,  a  ridiculous  posture  for  teachers  m 
the  high  schools  of  this  proud  country.  With  so  much  grammati- 
cal preparation  as  I  have  suggested  it  first  becomes  possible  to  use 
our  English  dictionaries  intelligently  and  fruitfully.  First*  there  is 
the  new  Bosworth-Tolltfr  dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  now  three- 
fourths  compieted,  indispensable  to  all  serious  English  study,  full 
of  the  most  interesting  elucidations  and  fascinating  even  for  con- 
tinuous reading  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  initiate.  This  dictionary,  like 
1  the  other  modern  dictionaries  of  broad  scope,  is  full  of  citations 
from  the  literature.  The  use  of  it  is  a  constant  education  in  Old 
English.  Then  there  is  the  great  dictionary  of  the  English  Philo- 
logical Society,  edited  by  Doctor  Murray.  I  hope  a  good  many  of 
my  readers  have  done  themselves  the  honor  to  acquire  this  monu- 
mental book,  so  far  as  it  has  gone, —  not  yet,  at  this  moment, 
through  the  letter  C.  No  teacher  can,  without  disloyalty,  permit 
himself  to  speak  of  this  work  as  if  it  were  intended  for  some 
exclusive  class  of  erudites  in  which  he  disclaims  membership.  It 
is  inteuiled  for  every  reader  of  English  who  has  caught  the  least 
spark  of  scientific  zeal.  To  live  where  Murray's  Dictionary  is 
beyond  reach  would  be  a  deprivation  indeed  to  a  genuine  student. 
This  dictionary  of  course  deals  largely  with  the  Anglo-Saxon.  It 
goes  back,  in  fact,  to  the  midtllc  of  the  twelfth  century  for  its 
vocabulary.  Thus  it  serves  the  reader  of  Chaucer  as  well  as  the 
reader  of  Shakespeare  and  Longfellow.  It  professes  to  be  based 
on  historical  principles,  and  is  so  based  to  the  fullest  extent  imagina- 
ble. It  links  the  present  and  the  past  of  our  language  together  as 
no  other  work  does.  Even  the  popular  dictionaries,  like  the 
Century  and  the  new  Webster^  which  please  the  great  public  with 
pictures,  also  contemplate  readers  imbued  %vith  scientific  curiosity, 
and  boast  that  they  are  abreast  with  the  philology  of  the  day. 
Everyone  who  has  studied  Latin  and  Greek  knows  how  much  even 
a  little  acquaintance  with  these  languages  illumines  the  dictionary. 
Now  an  acquaintance  with  Anglo-Saxon  illumines  the  dictionary 
quite  as  much  as  a  knowledge  of  all  other  languages  together, 
because  from  Anglo-Saxon  vve  get  vocabulary  and  inflections,  and 
from  other  languages  we  get  only  vocabulary.  Our  speech  is 
a  modified  Anglo-Saxon;  not  a  modified  Latin,  like  French  or  Ital- 
ian. Modern  English  has  developed  by  a  continuous  process 
of  growth  out  of  Old  English.     There  is  no  boundary  line  between 
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them.  There  is  no  point  in  the  past  back  to  which  we  mu&t  go 
and  beyond  which  we  need  not  go.  What  are  we  to  think  of 
a  theory  of  education  which  prescribes  long  study  of  Latin,  which 
is  the  basis  of  French,  and  leaves  optional  the  study  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  which  is  the  basis  of  English?  All  the  larger  dictionaries 
now  are  dictionaries  of  etymology  as  much  as  is  the  professedly 
etymological  dictionary  of  Skeat.  Every  teacher  who  is  also 
a  scholar  will  seek  to  find  himself  at  home  in  his  Skeat.  But  the 
articles  in  Skeat.,  and  Murray.,  and  Webster  are  sealed  to  him  who 
has  made  no  linguistic  studies:  very  many  of  them  are  sealed  to 
him  who  has  made  other  linguistic  studies,  but  has  neglected  his 
Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  better  to  have  worked  ever  so  little  in  the  ori- 
gins themselves  than  to  have  read  any  number  of  the  popularizing 
books  which  undertake  to  give  us  results  while  sparing  us  the  labor 
of  research  The  notion  that  results  can  l>e  communicated  to  pas- 
sive readers  and  hearers  so  as  to  produce  in  the  recipient  minds 
intellectual  states  even  remotely  corresponding  to  those  of  the  inves- 
tigators is  a  delusion  that  underlies  most  errors  in  education.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  a  scientist  should  announce  a  view  of  his  own 
apart  from  his  grounds  for  holding  that  view.  His  deliverance 
would  make  a  good  sensational  item  for  the  newspapers,  but  would 
lose  him  caste  as  a  scientist.  Children  take  things  on  faith,  and  the 
languidly  reading  public  of  the  papers  likes  to  be  amused  ;  but  the 
student  insists  on  knowing  for  himself  and  enjoys  the  labor  impro- 
bus  which  conquers  :(ll  things. 

Works  on  the  history  of  the  language,  some  ver^'  elementary  and 
some  exhaustive  in  detail,  are  numerous  enough.  Doctor  Murray's 
article  on  the  English  Language  in  the  Encyclopsedia  Britannica, 
I  may  assiune,  is  known  to  many  of  my  readers.  It  is  an  altogether 
admirable  compend.  Much  reading  of  such  histories  soon  begets 
the  conviction  that  nothing  will  suffice  short  of  some  direct  acqua.nt- 
ance  with  the  monuments  of  the  language.  But  if  one  desires 
a  guide  to  independent  study,  one  will  find  such  guide  in  the  chap* 
ter  on  the  history  of  the  language  in  Elze's  English  Philology. 
Of  this  book,  indispensable  from  every  point  of  view  to  the  student 
of  English.  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  say  more.  The  chapter 
to  which  I  refer  furnishes  a  bibliography  of  English  linguistics, 
with  comments  and  illustrations.  It  points  out  the  way  of  study, 
but  does  not  take  the  place  of  study. 

The  literaiure  in  the  oldest   English,   or  Anglo>Saxon,  as  it  is 
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commonly,  thoupfh  unscientifically  called,  has  been  so  thoroughly 
investigated,  principally  by  German  scholar*;,  and  has  been  so  well 
edited,  in  volumes  clieap  and  accessible  and  abundantly  elucidated 
with  notes,  and  has,  moreover,  been  so  satisfactorily  translated,  that 
it  positively  solicits  our  steps  into  its  broad  and  pleasant  fields.  Of 
course  no  one  thinks  for  a  moment  of  puttincj  Old  English  literature 
18  a  culture  study  in  comparison  with  Greek  and  Latin  literature. 
It  has  no  such  glory  of  form,  no  such  wealth  of  content,  as  these. 
It  is  not  the  product  of  an  imaginative  people.     But  it  is  our  litera- 

re.  It  is  an  heirloom  in  our  own  family.  We  have  the  intel- 
lectual records  of  our  race  for  a  thousand  years.  From  Caedmon 
to  Longfellow  the  succession  is  unbroken.  There  is  no  proper 
appreciation  of  Chaucer  possible  to  a  reader  who  looks  upon 
Chaucer  as  the  beginning  of  our  literature.  Chaucer  stands  midway 
of  our  literary  history.  Once  back  to  Chaucer,  and  another  half- 
millennium  awaits  our  exploration 

As  a  guide  through  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  of  our  literature,  it 
is  needful  to  name  only  one  hook,  because  this  one  book,  by  its 
marvellous  completeness,  its  clearness,  and  its  scientific  trustworthi- 
ness, makes  all  others  useless.  This  book  is  VViilker's  Outlines  of 
the  History  of  Anglo-Saxon  Literature.  The  restricted  range 
of  the  oldest  form  of  English  literature  makes  it  possible  to  name 
and  describe  every  production  extunt  in  it.  VViilker  exhibits  the 
entire  chart  of  our  Old  English  possessions.  But  he  does  much 
more  than  this.  He  shows  what  every  scliolur  since  the  old  period 
has  done  in  the  way  of  exploratif»n  ami  tliscovery.  His  liook  con- 
templates just  such  a  class  as  teachers  of  secondary  and  higher 
English  should  constitute.  It  is  a  pointer  of  the  way,  with  no  more 
fine  speech  than  a  guitle-board.  VViilker  points  out  the  paths,  but 
leaves  it  to  us  to  do  the  climbing.  Teachers  are  too  apt  to  enfeeble 
their  intellects  by  indolently  reading  a  class  of  prettily  written  juve- 
nile books  that  aim  at  conveying  minglecJ  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment, but  do  not  awaken  curiosity.  Books  of  travel  are  entertain- 
ing* but  they  are  nothing  like  travelling.  Intellectually  we  can  all 
travel, —  and  travail  it  wilt  be, —  even  though  we  cannot  get  ol?'  to 
Europe, 

For  the  earlier  and  the  later  Middle  English  a  very  satisfactory 
apparatus  is  at  hand  in  the  two  volumes  of  Specimens  of  Marly 
English  bv  Morris  and  Skeat,  -AnCi  the  one  volume  of  Specimens 
of  English    Literature   by    Skeat    alone.      These    three    volumes 
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furnish  copious  passages  in  chronological  order,  reaching  from  1150, 
when  the  Old  English  had  undergone  such  modifications  that  it 
needed  a  change  of  name  to  mark  its  changed  character,  down  to 
the  **  Shepheardes  Calender,"  in  the  midst  of  the  Tudor  period. 
Given  a  little  familiarily  with  Old  English  forms,  these  books  con- 
tain all  that  a  student  needs  to  cSirrv  on  pretty  thorough  work  in 
Middle  English.  They  contain  grammatical  and  literary  matter^ 
with  notes  and  vocabulary.  It  would  be  no  less  than  wicked  not  to 
mention,  in  connection  with  the  stmly  of  MidtUe  English,  the  hon- 
ored name  of  Eduard  Mactzner,  who,  for  aught  I  know,  is  still,  in 
advanced  age»  conducting  the  Luisenschule  for  girls  in  Berlin.  It 
would  take  a  tolerably  old  student  of  English  to  remember  the  time 
when  Maetzner  was  not  teaching  us  our  own  grammar,  excavating 
the  vast  quarries  of  early  English  and  heaping  up  his  ore  for  us  to 
use  if  we  could.  But  Maetzner's  Sprachproben  is  now  hard  to  get, 
and  the  lexicon  to  it  has  now  long  remained  unfinished.  For  very 
small  books,  the  tlrst  and  second  Middle  English  primers  of  Henry 
Sweet  should  be  noted. 

With  respect  to  English  grammar,  the  state  of  the  teacher  who  is 
not  also  a  student  is  especially  pitiable.  To  know  grammar  only 
from  the  school  text-books  is  not  to  know  it.  Grammar  is  now 
universally  conceived  as  a  science.  Its  business  is  to  infer  laws 
from  ol>served  facts.  The  rules  of  good  breeding  with  regard  to 
speech  are  not  laws  of  the  language.  Educated  persons  are  less 
likely  in  their  speech  to  reveal  laws  of  the  language  than  are 
ignorant,  simple  people,  who  unconsciously  represent  traditional 
usage.  Wliat  are  called  the  common  errors  of  uneducated  persons 
the  liistorical  investigator  often  finds  to  be  ancient  forms  that  once 
had  good  standing.  Language  being  an  organism,  subject  to  its 
own  laws  of  growth,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  has  been  a  standard 
of  correctness,  from  which  the  forms  which  the  schoolmaster  calls 
errors  are  departures.  Good  society  speaks  so  and  so,  and  inflicts 
its  penalties  for  non-conformity,  masking  its  rules  and  regulations 
under  the  j^uise  of  grammatical  laws.  But  a  grammatical  law  is 
not  a  rule  of  conduct.  A  scientific  law  is  simply  a  generalization. 
The  attempt  to  generalize  may  have  been  unsuccessful  and  may 
leave  facts  unaccounted  for,  in  which  case  the  grammarian  must  try 
again  ;  but  the  speech-rules  of  good  society  in  this  or  that  age,  in 
this  or  that  district,  exist  as  a  code  and  are  infringed  at  personal 
risk.     VV'hat  the  school  text-book  announces  as  rules  of  grammar 
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arc  usually  directed  against  mala  prohibita^  which  the  untrained 
teacher  is  very  apt  to  regard  as  mala  in  se.  To  the  investigator  the 
distinction  soon  becomes  clear.  A  curious  illustration  of  a  collo- 
quia!  fault  that  century  after  century  gets  into  literature  and  is  there 
embalmed,  like  a  fly  in  amber, —  a  fault  that  the  schoohnaster  can 
neither  tolerate  nor  extirpate, —  which  comes  to  the  lips  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions  with  a  readiness  and  persistence  that  suggest  that  it 
may  be  fundamentally  in  accord  with  some  law  of  the  language,  is 
given  by  Storm  in  his  English  Philology.  As  Storm  follows  the 
historical  method  and  assumes  nothing,  but  seeks  to  extract  con- 
clusions from  observed  data,  he  collects  instances  of  the  two  speech- 
forms,  it  is  /and  it  is  me.  It  is  startling  to  find  in  what  excellent 
writers  the  latter  form  appears.  Shakespeare  of  course  was  entitled 
to  do  as  he  pleased  :  but  the  thing  appears  in  Addison,  in  George 
Eliot,  in  Thackeray,  and  in  many  more.  Nor  do  the  novelists  give 
it  merely  to  their  humbler  characters.  Perhaps  it  is  bit  of  nigligi 
English,  suitable  to  an  easy  style.  Suppose  it  should  become  fash- 
ionable in  spite  of  us  ! 

The  school  grammars  diflcr  widely  from  each  other  in  some 
important  matters.  What  shall  be  the  attitude  of  the  high  school 
teacher  towards  these  differences?  He  will  surely  he  disconcerted 
by  them  unless  he  has  attained  a  standpoint  from  which  he  can 
account  to  himself  for  their  existence.  This  he  can  achieve  in  no 
other  way  than  by  the  study  of  grammar  historicallv  and  by  hi& 
own  careful  watching  for  data.  The  means  for  studying  historical 
English  grammar  are  abundant.  The  enormous  work  of  Maetzner 
has  been  translated,  so  badly,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  translation 
is  as  hard  to  read  as  the  original.  A  more  seniceable,  because  less 
bulky,  book  ts  that  ol  Koch.  Nothing  suffices  except  collections  of 
instances,  so  that  we  may  not  only  get  deductions,  but  see  how  the 
deductions  were  made  and  feel  their  cogency.  This  is  what 
Maetzner  and  Koch  do.  Such  books  must  be  large,  like  good  dic- 
tionaries. 

The  works  of  Maetzner  and  Koch,  and  a  few  others*  also  Ger- 
man, are  the  only  ones  known  to  me  that  discuss  English  grammar 
in  its  entirety, —  that  is,  in  all  its  stages.  The  school  books  treat 
only  of  the  existing  language ;  and  they  are  right,  being  intended 
for  the  use  of  children.  In  recent  times  a  few  books  for  schools 
have  been  made  by  scholars,  like  Professor  Whitney,  who  know  the 
language  historically.     But  most  of  the  text-books  in  vogue  were 
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made  by  men  who  expounded  forms  and  const  ructions  from  their 
inner  consciousness :  and  their  inner  consciousness  was  the  product 
of  their  knowledge  of  the  grammar  of  the  ancient  languages,  A 
frequent  saying  on  the  lips  of  classically  educated  men  is  that  they 
learned  their  English  grammar  in  their  .study  of  Latin  grammar. 
What  these  men  mean  to  siiy  doubtless  is  that  from  their  training  in 
Latin  they  derived  a  consciousness  of  grammatical  relations,  a  readi- 
ness to  appreciate  taw  in  language.  They  should  put  it  thus, —  that 
from  their  study  of  Latin  they  gained  a  good  preparation  for  the 
study  of  other  languages.  The  fallacy  that  one  may  learn  his 
English  by  studying  Latin  should  he  brushed  away  with  a  good 
many  other  pedagogic  cobwebs.  To  learn  English  grammar  the 
only  way  is  to  study  English  grammar.  A  little  labor  in  this  field 
clears  the  mind  wonderfully  as  to  the  extent  of  one's  grammatical 
achievements. 

To  such  of  my  readers  as   desire  to   become  working  students  of 
English,   to  whom    however  the   path  of  fruitful  work  seems  not 
quite  clear,  I  commend,   as   an   absolutely   trustworthy  g^uide  who 
knows  every  corner  of  the  great  domain  of  English  study,  the  Ger*i 
man,  Karl  Elze,  whose  book  on  RngUsh  Philology  I  have  already' 
named.      EIkc's  name  rs  well-known  to  all  who  have  made  serious 
studies  of  Shakespeare.     He    is   professor   at    Hjdle,    and  is  now 
nearly  seventy  years  old.     His  latest  work  seems  to  me  the  one  by 
which  he  is  destined  to  become  most  widely  useftil  to  students  ot 
English.     As  a  philologist   Elze  is  a  disciple  of  August   Boeckh, 
and  applies  to  English  Boeckh's  broad  conception  of  classical  phil- 
ology.    To  this  procedure  it  is  possible  to  lake  exception,  as  is  done 
by   Gustav    Korting    in    his  Encyclopaedia   and  Methodology   of, 
English  Philology,     But  for  purposes  of  practical  utility  we  maj^ 
omit  the  question  of  the  scientific  jnstifiableness  of  Elze's  adoption 
for  English  pbiloUigy  oi  the  categories  of  a  great  classical  philolo- 
gist, and  simply  acknowledge  ourselves  thankful  to  him  for  including 
so   many    departments  of  English    study    within    the   scope  of  his 
book. 

Elzc  entitles  his  book  a  Grundrisz^ — an  outline  or  sketch, —  of 
English  Philology,  It  is  by  no  means  a  large  book-  It  does  not 
develop  any  department  of  its  subject  to  the  proportions  of  a  treatise. 
It  is  essentially  a  student's  handbook ;  a  vade  mecutn.  Yet  it  is 
much  more  ibau  a  bibliography*  although  it  is  a  bibliography  of  the 
xnost  complete  kind.     It  shows  how  each  branch  of  English  Phil- 


y  should  be  pursued  Thus  it  gives  specimens  of  research, 
which  are  always  highly  interesting  and  stimulating.  Many  pages 
of  the  work  are  devoted  to  lists  of  hooks  essential  to  the  English 
student.  These  lists  include  books  in  English  as  well  as  in  Ger- 
man. The  more  recent  and  accessible  of  these  books  are  often 
briefly  characterized,  so  that  the  young  worker  may  be  guided  in 
his  choice  and  not  throw  away  his  precious?  time  on  unrewarding 
labor.  But  the  bulk  of  the  book  does  not  consist  of  book-lists.  It 
is  a  book  to  read  continuously.  Every  chapter  of  it  is  fitted  to 
engage  the  attention  and  to  beget  a  feeling  of  security  as  to  the 
results  to  be  attained  by  the  methods  of  study  which  it  expounds 
and  illustrates.  Us  purpose  is  not  to  show  how  a  semblance  of 
philological  knowledge  may  be  achieved  by  culling  here  and  there 
results  announced  by  the  real  workers.  It  contemplates  a  public 
of  enthusiastic  students  of  EngJish,  not  a  public  of  dilettanti  just 
now  caught  by  a  fashionable  English  fad.  After  an  introduction  in 
which  he  seeks  to  establish  the  principles  of  his  science,  EIze  pro- 
ceeds to  mark  out  its  channels  in  chapters  bearing  the  following 
titles:  —  Hermeneutics,  Criticism,  Geography,  History,,  Private 
Antiquities,    History  of  the  Literature,   History  of  the   Language, 

B  Lexicography,  Grammar,  Stylistic  and  Metric.  He  would  be 
indeed  an  accomplished  teacher  of  English  who  should  not,  under 
these  heads,  find  Eize  full  of  suggestion  and  light.     Instruction  in 

H  English  literature  in  any  school  whatever  would  be  at  once  enriched 
and  strengthened  when  the  teacher  shoidd  begin,  with  clear  purpose 
in  view,  to  read  these  chapters  and  to  extend  his  studies  Hccordtng 
to  their  directions.  For  these  studies  bestow  their  rewards  at  once, 
and  thereafter  continually,  as  the  student  advances  from  conquest  to 
conquest.  There  is  no  set  goal  of  attainment  on  arriving  at  which 
the  scholar  becomes  competent  to  teach.  He  becomes  /«competent 
to  teach  the  moment  he  is  conscious  of  having  arrived  anywhere. 

Everyone  knows  for  himself  where  his  shoe  pinches.  Every 
teacher,  unless  he  is  in  the  last  stage  of  self-complacency,  knows 
where  his  knowledge  needs  enlargement.  The  teacher  of  English 
may,  very  likely,  need  more  than  anything  else,  at  the  present 
moment,  a  better  acquaintance  with  English  history.  The  medicine 
for  this  defect  is  easily  applied.  One  needs  in  English  teaching  all 
the  history  one  can  command.  The  small  manuals  will  do  only  for 
immediate  use  as  stop-gaps.  Histories  of  such  range  as  those  of 
Froude.  Gardiner  and  Macaulay  must  be  undertaken  at  last.     One 
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reads  authors'  lives  to  but  little  purpose  unless  one  cau  set  these  lives 
correctly  in  their  historical  background. 

Perhaps  one  finds  in  himself  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  the 
topography  and  antiquities  of  London,  which  throughout  our  entire 
literarA'  histor>-  arc  ever  reappearing  in  close  ami  necessary  associa- 
tion with  the  i^-reat  writers.  VV^'ere  anyone  about  to  go  to  London 
in  the  flesh,  he  would  bethink  himself  of  Baedeker,  and  Murray  and 
Hare :  as  we  teachers  of  English  must  all  go  to  London  in  the 
spirit,  vve  shall  do  well  to  resort  to  the  same  sources  of  knowledge. 
Should  one  take  Elze's  two  pages  full  of  Lontk^i  titles  into  any. 
good  library  and  get  access  to  as  many  of  the  books  there  named  aa 
the  library  could  furnish,  one  would  soon  see  his  way  to  make  most 
interesting  discoveries  in  London  lore. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  poetics  that  the  teacher   becomes   conscious  of 
a  desire  for  more  knowledge.     Here,  then,  is  Mr.    GinHf  who  will 
introduce  us    to    Professor   Gummere's    Handbook,    after    studying  i 
which,  I  warrant  no  one  will  fail  to  appreciate  more  truly  and  enjoy' 
far  more  profoundly  poetic  form.     Then  Mr.  Ruskin  will  be  found 
to  be  the  author  of  a  very  small  treatise  on  metres,  which  will  prove 
as  interesting  as  anything  else  that  comes  from  his  pen.     The  Ger-] 
mans  have  school  text-books  of  poetics.     The  subject   is   inHnitelj 
interesting.     One  wilt  be  easily  drawn  on  in  its  study  to  the  under-  ' 
taking  of  even   Schipper's   large  work  on  English  Metric.     Much 
better  will  It  be,  however,  when  one  has  felt  his  way  a  little  under 
the  conduct  of  a  guide,   to  explore  for  one's  self  among  the  poets. 
The  thing  to  be  shunned  above  all  others  is  the  bringing  of  Greek 
and  Latin  prepossessions  into  the  study  of  English  metres.     English 
rhythms  art.'  not  an  outgrowth  of  classical  rhythms. 

But  the  depaitnietit  of  work  to  which  the  teacher  may  most 
readily,  and  with  most  immediate  profit,  devote  his  energies,  is 
studious  reading  of  literature.  Whoever  teaches  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  e.  g.,  should  without  delay  read  the  whole  of  Shakespeare 
and  Milton.  The  plays  and  poems  not  read  in  school  are  the  best 
commentary  on  those  whicli  are  read.  The  teacher  should  put  him- 
self on  the  level  of  the  editor  and  the  annotator,  and  be  as  competent 
as  he  to  expound  texts.  This  reading  of  English  classics  should  go 
on  constantly.  It  will  be  a  perennial  spring  of  life.  But  it  must 
not  be  the  passive,  indolent  reading  of  those  who  read  to  while 
away  the  time.  The  student  must  read  sitting  up  at  his  table,  not 
lounging  lazily  in  an  easy-chair.     He  must  read,  pen  in  hand.     He 
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must  collect  his  own  data  for  comparintj  and  jiulgin»  in  tnatlers  of 
grammar  and  literary  histcjry.  A  grrowing  note-book  is  the  sign  of 
growing  knowledge.  He  who  gathers  his  oi,vn  facts  becomes  com- 
p>ctent  to  annotate  the  annolalors.  —  who  often  need  notes  more  than 
the  texts  do, —  and  to  grow  from  Indirterence  to  them  up  to  a  hearty 
dislike  of  them  as  obstacles,  rather  than  aids,  to  studv. 

There  are  multitudes  of  books  about  the  various  departments  of 
English  studv  which  have  in  view  readers  of  small  attainment  and 
small  courage,  and  w^hose  edect  oti  such  readers  is  to  beget  in  them 
habits  of  intellectual  dependence.  The  mass  of  school-books  with 
which  teachers  have  to  deal  is  narrowing  in  its  eHect  on  the  mind. 
Mf>st  of  these  books  need  nf>t  have  been  produced  at  all.  To  people 
who  do  not  frequent  good  society  manuals  of  etiquette  are  all- 
important.  To  some,  perhaps,  they  even  take  the  place  of  good 
society.  What  more  dreary  fate  than  to  be  doomed  tr>  perpetual 
reading  of  rhetorics,  histories  of  literature,  manuals  of  composition  \ 
To  write  welt  is  to  write  like  Newman,  George  Eliot,  Cobbett, 
Hawthorne  :  why  not  then  acquaint  ourselves  with  such  writers  and 
so  learn  their  secret?  Given  excellent  models,  why  not  study  the 
models,  rather  than  books  about  the  models.'  No  so  poor  punctu- 
ators as  those  whose  heads  are  filled  with  rules  of  punctuation. 
No  so  poor  writers  as  those  whose  style  is  formed  on  text-hooks  of 
rhetoric.  To  believe  the  rhetorics,  one  element  of  our  language  is 
stronger  than  another,  and  begin  Is  inherently  a  stronger  word  than 
commence.  Our  only  defence  against  such  sciolism  is  to  resort  to 
the  literature  and  ascertain  usage  for  ourselves.  Professor  Hill 
preaches  vigorously  against  the  use  of  the  word  aggravate  in  the 
sense  of /a  exasperate  or  provoke:  but  Doctor  Murray  simply  gives 
excellent  authorities  for  the  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense.  We 
must  have  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  competency  of  our 
guides. 

The  teacher  must  haipe  access  to  the  primal  sources  of  knowledge. 
There  are  many  who  like  to  lecture  to  him  about  his  culture,  his 
duties,  his  privileges;  and  I  believe  he  likes  to  sit  passively  and  be 
lectured  to.     Certainly  he  likes  to  invite  people  of  other  professions 

address  him.  You  know  how  submissively  Eve  listens  to  Adam's 
fAiiperior  disconrsings,  and  how  Adam  enjoys  expounding  to  her  the 
mysteries  of  the  universe. 

A  well  known  peculiarity  of  the  secondary  schools  of  Germany  is 
that  the  teachers  of  these  schools  rank  as  to  ^cientific  attainments 
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with  the  university  professors.  What  would  be  the  harm  of  having 
it  so  in  this  country?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Doctor  Matzner 
knows  too  much  to  be  a  gtjod  teacher  of  the  little  girls  of  the  Luisen- 
schule  ?  Who  will  defend  the  small  attainment  of  American  high 
school  teachers  as  a  good  thing?  We  have  all  beard  again  and 
again  how  superior  in  scholastic  attainment  the  German  schoolboy 
is  to  the  American.  Convinced  as  we  are  of  the  natural  superiority 
of  the  American  boy  in  alertness  of  intellect,  we  are  compelled  to 
cast  about  helplessly  for  reasons  with  which  to  account  for  his  inferior 
achieveniL-nt  in  school  and  university.  As  a  contribution  to  this 
ever-recurring  discussion,  I  suggest  that  the  low  standard  of  Ameri- 
can school  work  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  low  standard  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge  in  American  teachers.  Much  as  the  German 
or  French  boy  surpasses,  at  any  given  age,  his  contemporary  in  this 
country,  probably  the  American  boy  comes  nearer  to  equalling  his 
teachers  than  does  the  boy  in  France  or  Germany.  A  boy  in 
a  gymnasium  has  a  better  chance  to  get  scientific  leaching  of  English 
than  does  a  boy  in  a  high  school.  The  gymnasia!  English  teacher 
knows  his  special  subject,  scientifically,  better  than  the  high  school 
English  teacher. 

Consiilering  the  abundant  opportunities  for  thorough  English 
study  now  oflereil  by  numerous  colleges  irt  this  country,  would  it 
not  be  feasible  at  once  for  such  a  body  as  the  supervisors  of  Boston 
to  announce  that  hereatler  candidates  for  high  school  positions 
involving  the  teaching  of  English  should  be  examined  in  the  gram- 
mar of  Old  and  Middle,  as  well  as  Modern,  English  ;  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  literature  through  its  successive  stages  from  Alfred  to 
Victoria;  in  some  one  period  of  the  language  and  the  literature  in 
which  the  candidate  had  made  special  studies;  and,  lastly,  in  Ger- 
man, as  the  indispensable  instrument  of  scientific  research  and  as 
a  second  Teutonic  language?  Here,  as  in  other  departments  of 
secondary  work,  the  time  is  ripe  for  great  steps  in  advance. 

But  while  the  supervisors  wait,  it  remains  for  us  to  work.  The 
new  day  has  surely  dawned  for  teachers  of  Etiglish.  W^hilc 
the  time  fleets,  we  can  be  making  precious  gains,  just  as  well  as  if 
we  were  alwut  to  be  called  up  for  examination.  Dies  diem  docet. 
The  deficiency  of  today,  if  we  are  resolute  and  in  earnest,  will 
become  the  possessiorv  of  tomorrow. 

For   Bibliography  see  following  page. 
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FULL      TITLES     OF     BOOKS    R£FERRBD      TO     IN     THE     PRECEDING     PAPER  :  — 

Am  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  based  on  the  manuscript  collections  of  the  late 
Joseph  Bosworth.  Edited  and  enlarged  by  T,  Northcote  Toller.  Oxford, 
The  Clarendon  Press,  1882,  1887. 

A  Handbook  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English.     With  notes,  glossary  and 
grammatical  synopses.     By   Hiram   Corson,   New  York.    Henry   Holt, 
^L       1S79. 

^^ Grundriii  dtr  engliscktn  Philologie^  von  Karl  Elze.      Halle,  1889. 

A  Handbook  of  Potties  for  students  of  English  verse,  by  Francis  B.  Gum- 
^L        mere,  Boston.     Ginn  &  Co.,  18S5. 

^^Tkt  Training  of  Ttachers.    An  article  by  Prei.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  in  "The 
Forum  "  for  September  1890. 

Hiitorisrhe  Grammatik  der  engliscktn  Sprache  von  C.  Friedrich  Koch. 
Weimar,  1863,  1865.  1S68. 

Binltitung  in  das  Stndium  des  AngelsHc&siscken,  Grammatik,  Text,  Ueber- 
setzung,  Glossar.     von  Karl  Kfirner.     Heilbronn,  1878,  xSSo. 

'ncyclofiaedie    und    Metkodologie   der    engliscken    Pkilologie,    von   Gustav 
K«rting.     Heilbronn,  1S88. 

Englisckt  Grammatik.     von  Edunrd  Maetzner.     Berlin.  tSSo. 

Altengliscke  Sprackproben  nebst  etnem  Worterbuche.  von  Eduard  Maetz- 
ner.    Berlin,   1S67-1878. 

Sp€ciment  of  Early  Englisk,  with  introduction,  notes,  and  glossarial  index, 
by  the  Rev.  Richard  Morris,  Part  I,  from  ''Old  English  Homilies" 
to  "  King  Horn;  "  1 150-1300.  Part  H,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Morris  and 
the  Rev,  Waller  W.  Skeat,  from  Robert  of  Gloucester  lo  Gower; 
1298-1393.     Oxford,  The  Clarendon  Press,  1871,  1873. 

Specimens  of  Englisk  Literature,  from  the  "  Ploughmana  Crede "  to  the 
"  Shepheardes  Calender";  1394-1579.  With  introduction,  notes,  and 
glossarial  index,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat.  Oxford,  The  Clarendon 
Press.  1871. 

A  New  Englisk  Dictionary  on  historical  principles;  founded  mainly  on  the 
materials  collected  by  the  Philological  Society.  Edited  by  James  A.  H. 
Murray,  with  the  a^svstance  of  many  Scholars  and  men  of  Science. 
Oxford,  The  Clarendon  Press.     New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Elements  of  Englisk  Pronody,  by  John  Ruskin.  George  Allen.  Sunnyside, 
Orpington,  Kent.     1880. 

Engliscke  Meirik,  in  historischer  und  systematischer  Entwickelung  darges- 
tellt  von  Dr.  J.  Schippcr,     Bonn,  1882,  1888,  1889. 

An  old  Englisk  Grammar  by  Eduard  Sievers.  Translated  and  edited  by 
Albert  S.  Cook.     Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1SS7. 
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Am  Bijwt«i9gicml  DUH^nary  0/  tht  BmgUsk  Language^  bj  the  Rev.  W. 
Skml.    Oidbcd.  Tlic  Clarendon  PreM«  1882. 


Anieitung  zum  wisiien^chaftlichcn  Studium  der  eog* 
von  Johan    Storm.     I.     Die  lebeode  Sprache.     Hgj^ 


Emgtiiek»  mUUgi*, 

ii«ciMn  Spnche. 
brona,  i38i. 

Am  Amgi&'S*ui*M  Primer,  with  gTaramar.  Dotes,  and  glo«sart%  bj  Heonr 
Sweet.     Oiford,   18S6. 

Firtt  Middl*  Bmgiisk  Primer  ;  extracts  from  the  Ancren  Riwic  and  Orniu- 
lum«  with  grajnmar  and  g]o6»ary ;  br  Henrv  Sweet.     Oxford.  1884. 

Second  MiddU  Emgiitk  Primer  ;  extracts  from  Chaucer,  with  grammar 
gloMarj;  bj  Hearj  Sweet.    Oxford.  1886. 

Grmmdrisx  xmr  GrtfkickU  der  am^rtsiuiintcifm  Litteratmr.  mit  einer  Ueber 
cicht  der  angelvmchsitchen  Sprachwi»tea»chaft.  von  Dr.  Richard 
Wulker.    Leipzig.  1885. 
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THE  SUBJECT-MATTER  AND  METHOD  OF 
FIRST  TEAR'S  LATIN  STUD T. 


I.    B.    BURGESS,    BOSTON-    LATIN    SCHOOL. 

In  presenting  this  paper  I  take  it  for  granted  that  all  the  purposes 
for  which  Latin  is  commonly  studied,  including  the  attainment  of 
mental  discipline,  can  be  best  attained  by  making  the  power  to  read 
and  write  Latin  the  main  object  of  the  preparatory  course.  The 
study  of  grammar,  of  Roman  life,  of  English  derivatives,  and  even 
of  subject  matter,  though  valuable,  should  be  made  strictly  subor- 
dinate to  the  end  just  mentioned. 

In  recent  years,  and  especially  since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Tet- 
low's  "  Inductive  Latin  Lessons,"  the  method  of  the  best  Latin 
teachers  has  been,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  inductive.  Probably 
all  progressive  teachers  believe  that  pupils  should  gain  some  of  the 
facts  of  the  language  by  the  inspection  of  the  language  itself  rather 
than  by  learning  statements  about  it  in  the  grammar.  There  seems 
to  be,  however,  wide  ditlerence  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  material 
for  induction  should  be,  and  as  to  the  extent  of  the  knowledge 
which  a  pupil  may  safely  gain  for  himself  from  Latin  text. 

Some  evidently  think  that  little  more  than  the  rules  of  syntax 
ought  to  be  learned  from  Latin  text,  and  that  these  rules  of  syntax 
can  best  be  learned  from  detached  sentences  from  dilTcrent  authors. 
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on  the  contrary,  believe  that  syntax,  forms,  vocabulary, 
word-order,  and  in  fitct  substantially  all  the  leading  facts  and  rules 
of  the  language,  should  be  learned  from  the  language  itself,  and 
that  the  pupil's  observation  during  the  first  year  should  be  directed 
to  one  connected  classical  work.  This  may  be  called  the  stricter 
inductive  method  upon  connected  text.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the 
latter  method. 

In  applying  it,  I  have  used  Ciesar  as  the  connected  text,  because 
he  is  the  first  Latin  author  read  by  probably  nine-tenths  of  our 
American  beginners,  because  he  is  thoroughly  classical,  and  because 
of  his  unity  and  simplicity,  which  will  be  futly  brought  out  later 
in  this  paper.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  our  introductory  books  are 
professedly  preparatory  to  Caesar. 

The  pupil  takes  up  Caesar  on  his  first  tlay  of  study,  but  deals 
•with  the  text  in  u  manner  essentially  difi'erent  from  that  adopted 
by  one  who  has  studied  for  a  year. 

First,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  text  —  only  a  line  or  two 
a  day  for  the  first  few  days  —  is  assigned  at  a  time,  while  ample 
practice  is  secured  by  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  exercises 
based  upon  this  text. 

Second,  the  teacher  in  advance  goes  over  the  text  to  be  assigned 
for  the  next  day  before  liis  whole  class.  He  invites  observation 
on  particular  points,  insists  on  the  application  to  the  new  material 
of  all  facts  previously  learned,  and  draws  out  of  the  class,  or  himself 
states,  all  essential  new  facts  illustrated  in  the  new  material  As 
a  rule  the  pupil  is  required  to  learn  no  ending  and  no  rule  until 
they  have  been  illustrated  in  the  text. 

Third,  the  pupil  is  required  to  go  over  the  same  text  again  and 
again  by  pronouncing  it  with  only  an  English  word-for-word  trans- 
lation (or  rather  parallel)  before  the  eye. 

After  experience  with  the  non-inductive,  the  partial-inductive, 
and  the  stricter-inductive  methods,  1  tind  that  the  latter  has  the  fol- 
lowing atlvantages  over  one  or  both  of  the  others:  — 

First,  it  is  more  consistent  to  teach  forms,  syntax  and  vocabularj' 
inductively  than  it  is  to  teach  only  the  syntax  in  this  way  while 
forms  and  vocabulary  are  learned,  not  from  the  text,  but  from  arti- 
iictal  tabulatioiis.  The  habit  of  independent  observation  cannot 
be  formed  while  the  pupil  is  neglecting  it  in  the  larger  half  of  his 
work. 
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A  second  advantage  arises  from  unity  of  subject-matter.  This 
subject-matter,  if  we  take  Caesar,  is  the  product  of  one  author,  con- 
spicuotts  for  his  simplicity  and  definiteness,  writing  upon  one 
subject.  The  pupil  needs  to  get  accustomed  to  but  one  set  of 
peculiiirities,  not  several,  as  he  has  to  do  if  he  passes  from  a  frag- 
ment of  one  author  to  a  fragment  of  another.  After  getting 
accustomed  to  his  author  and  the  subject,  he  can  anticipate  what 
is  coming  and  so  transiate  rapidly.  The  vocabulary  consists  of 
terms  which  are  relinted  in  meaning  and  so  one  term  helps  to  recall 
another.  Most  important  of  all,  the  unity  of  subject-matter  pro- 
vides for  a  proper  recurrence  of  words  and  the  pupil  learns  the 
common  expressions,  not  so  much  by  the  repetition  of  vocabularies 
of  isolated  words  as  by  the  actual  work  of  translating  new  matter. 
In  this  way  the  advance  takes  care  of  the  review,  and  the  whole 
desirable  vocabulary  is  kept  going.  Those  who  have  noted  how 
often,  in  our  first-year  books,  desirable  words  introduced  into  one 
lesson,  are  not  repeated  for  many  lessons  if  at  all,  will  appreciate 
this  advantage  of  connected  text.  It  is  simply  impossible  for  any 
author  to  write  upon  diHerent  subjects  a  series  of  disconnected  sen- 
tences which  will  have  anything  like  the  unity  of  vocabulary  which 
any  author  unconsciously  uses  in  writing  upon  one  subject. 

Closely  connected  with  this  advantage  of  unity  is  the  further 
advantage  whtch  comes  from  the  limited  vocabulary  and  the  limited 
variety  of  form  and  syntax  which  Caesar  uses.  Let  me  speak  first 
of  the  vocabulary.  Many  teachers  do  not  realize  how  limited  the 
vocabulary  of  Cafsar  is.  A  list  published  in  Latin  some  years  ago 
shows  that  there  are  only  179  words  which  occur  more  than  100 
times  in  Caesar's  writings.  There  .ire  less  than  300  words  which 
occur  five  or  more  limes  in  the  First  Book  of  the  Gallic  war,  and  in 
the  fifteen  pages  of  the  Helvetian  war  there  are  only  950  words 
altogether.  Even  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  First  Book,  while 
there  are  181  fortns,  there  are  only  ninety-eight  difierent  words, 
or  fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  number  of  forms.  In  the  second  chap- 
ter the  percentage  of  new  words  to  the  whole  number  of  forms 
is  forty-seven,  in  the  third,  thirty-seven,  in  the  fourth,  thirt)*-six. 
fn  the  fitlcenth  the  percentage  has  dropped  to  twenty-four,  in  the 
sixteenth  to  twenty-two,  and  before  the  close  of  the  Helvetian  war,  lo 
fourteen.  That  is  to  say,  a  pupil  who  reads  properly  two  pages 
of  Cajsar  will  need  to  look  up  only  one  word  in  three,  and  one  who 
reads  fifteen  pages,  only  one  word  in  seven. 
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The  pupil  who  reads  during  his  first  year  scraps  from  different 
authors  will  find  more  new  words  in  the  early  pages  of  his  reading, 
and  the  number  of  new  words  will  not  diminish  as  he  advances 
with  anything  like  the  rapidity  of  Csesar's  as  described  just  now. 
It  may  be  well  to  read  an  anecdote  outside  of  Ciesar  occasionally, 
as  a  diversion,  provided  it  is  something  not  too  remote  from  Caesar 
in  style,  but  a  series  of  such  disconnected  passages  involves  a  great 
waste  of  vocabulary  work,  and  for  success  both  in  sight  reading  and 
in  Latin  composition  a  thoroughly  facile  command  of  a  well-selected 
narrative  vocabulary  is  absolutciy  necessary-. 

Let  us  pass  now  to  the  limttntion  in  the  number  of  forms  to  which 
the  consistently  inductive  use  of  C^sar  as  our  text  will  lead.  Caesar 
has  practically  no  inipcratives^  no  first  or  second  persons  indicative 
or  subjunctive,  no  future  and  iiiture  perfect  indicatives,  no  future 
infinitives  passive,  few  gerunds  and  supines.  Therefore  the  pupil 
during  his  first  few  months'  studv  should  not  be  di*illed  on  these 
forms,  for  he  cannot  vise  them  in  reading  Ctesar.  The  number  of 
verb-forms  to  be  learned  is  thus  reduced  from  150  to  40.  Only 
a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  forms  usually  learned  by  the 
beginner  during  the  first  year  arc  really  used  by  him  during  the  sec- 
ond year  of  his  Latin  course  while  he  is  reading  Casar. 

On  account  of  the  unity  of  subject-matter  in  C«sar,  an  analysis 
of  the  grammatical  material  of  the  Helvetian  war  will  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  "  Commentaries"  accurate  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes.  The  verb  forms  in  the  Helvetian  war  are 
as  follows :  — 

Present, 

Imperfect, 

Perfect. 

Pluperfect, 

Future. 

Gerunds,  5;  Gerundives,  13;  Supines,  3. 

The  emphasis  in  our  school  exercises  ought  to  correspond  to  the 
emphasis  in  Caesar  if  we  are  preparing  for  Caesar.  It  is  important, 
then,  to  note  tliat  the  present  indicative  and  present  infinitive  are 
decidedly  the  most  frequent  forms^  that  there  are  more  imperfect 
subjunctives  than  of  the  other  three  tenses  put  together,  four  times  as 
many  present  infinitives  as  of  the  other  two  tenses  put  together,  and 
nearly  four  times  as  many  perfect  participles  (exclusive  of  their  use 
in  compound  tenses)   as  of  the  other  three  put  together.       Is  the 
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emphasis  in  our  class-rooms,  as  a  rule,   anything  like  what  these 
figures  would  suggest } 

Let  us  look  at  the  declensions.  In  studying  the  second  declension 
probably  more  time  is  devoted  to  puer  and  ag-er  than  to  servus  and 
helium.  If  one  would  gain  an  idea  of  the  relative  frequency  of 
these  forms,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  endings  -us  and  -urn 
are  foimd  in  every  first  and  second  declension  adjective  (including, 
of  course,  three  of  the  four  participles)  ;  then  let  one  try  to  think  of 
three  nouns  and  three  adjectives  in  -er  which  are  in  the  second 
declension  and  are  conmion  in  Cajsiir. 

In  the  third  declension,  paradigms  are  so  arranged  in  g^mmars 
and  exercise  books  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  nouns  and 
adjectives  which  stand  by  themselves,  or  as  representatives  of  very 
small  classes,  and  those  which  stand  as  representatives  of  very-  large 
classes.  For  instance,  nouns  which,  like  lapis  and  caputs  stand 
almost  alone  in  narrative  Latin,  are  as  prominent  as  the  great  class 
representati\es  aetas  and  iurris.  Our  grammars  and  exercise  book& 
give  under  the  third  declension  from  thirty  to  fifty  examples,  or  sam- 
ple nouns  and  adjectives,  without  any  note  or  hint  as  to  the  compara- 
tive frequency  of  the  various  t\'pes. 

In  the  Helvetian  war  there  are  145  third  declension  nouns  and 
adjectives.  Of  this  number  115,  or  four-fifths  oi  the  whole,  may  be 
classified  under  eleven  diflerent  heads.  The  following  eleven  nouns 
may  be  taken  to  represent  these  classes  of  nomis  and  adjectives :  r«r, 
civitas^  dolor  ^  oral  to  ^  multitudos  Jiumen^  corpus  y  vulnus.,  turrisy 
mare  and  cliens.  This  is  a  fact  of  great  importance.  The  pupil 
should  decline  civitas  more  frequently  than  caput ;  if  there  is  time 
in  a  recitatioji  for  review  drill  on  only  eleven  nouns,  or  if  there  is 
room  at  the  board  for  writing  only  eleven,  the  eleven  selected  should 
be  the  types  of  great  classes  which  I  have  mentioned  rather  than 
eleven  selected  from  the  other  twenty  or  thirty  classes  which  cover 
only  one-fifth  of  the  noims  and  adjectives  common  in  Ca;sar. 

In  tlic  classification  of  gender  endings  of  the  tliird  declension,  the 
new  Allen  ami  Grcenough's  Grammar  gives  twenty-six  endings  with 
explanator}-  remarks  in  immediate  connection  with  nine  of  them. 
The  following  list  of  ten  endings  wilt  cover  almost  as  many  of 
Cffisar's  nouns :  -tjr,  masculine ;  -tfj,  -w,  -es  not  increasing,  s  pre- 
ceded by  a  consonant,  -io  and  -tudo^  feminine ;  -tf,  -men  and  -*«, 
neuter.  In  testing  this  list,  it  must  be  rememlx^red  tliat  gender  end- 
ings have  nothing  to  do  with  names  of  males  and  females,  and  that 
the  longest  nde  for  gender  is  only  an  approximation. 
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Let  us  turn  now  to  pronouns.  Of  those  g-iven  in  our  grammars, 
ego,,  tUs  iste^  quispiam^  quidam^  quivis^  quilibet  and  the  pronomi- 
nal adjectives  meus^  tuus  and  vesier  do  not  occur  at  alt  in  the  Hel- 
vetian war.  Is  occurs  146  times,  gui^  120  times,  jr^,  sixty-three 
times,  SUU5  (pronominal  adjective),  forty-eig^ht  times,  ^/V,  tsventy- 
nine  times,  ipse^  twenty-eight  times,  noster  (prt)nr»minal  adjective), 
thirteen  times,  idem^  ten  times,  ilU^  seven  times,  the  indefinite  quis^ 
four  times,  and  the  others  (which  occur  at  all),  once  or  twice  each. 
The  most  common  pronouns  are,  therefore,  is  and  qui^  which 
together  occur  more  times  than  nil  the  other  pronouns  and  pronomi- 
nal adjectives  put  together.  In  former  years  I  have  made  ille  as 
prominent  in  my  class-room  as  i>,  though  in  Ca2sar  is  occurs  twenty 
times,  where  ille  «>ccurs  once. 

But  not  only  are  many  forms  learned  by  the  pupil  which  are 
unused  and,  therefore,  needless,  and  not  only  is  great  emphasis  put 
on  many  very  rare  forms,  but  many  common  forms  are  presented 
to  him  before  they  need  be.  If  tlie  forms  are  learned  only  as  the 
text  presents  them,  they  will  be  learned  very  gradually  and  be  used 
ven,-  thorouj^hly  before  new  forms  are  presented.  In  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Book  I.  of  the  Gallic  war,  there  are  thirty-four  different  end- 
ings, counting  the  regidar  endings  of  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives  and 
adverbs.  To  this  text  with  the  exercises  and  the  review,  at  least 
seventeen  recitations  will  usually  be  devoted.  The  pupil  is  thus 
asked  to  learn  on  an  uvcragu  ahf)ut  two  endings  at  each  recitation. 
Is  not  much  more  than  this  requiretl  of  him  at  the  beginning  by  the 
old  method  ?  It  has  been  customary  for  many  years  to  assign  to  the 
pupil  for  bis  first  lesson  I  he  whole  declension  of  mensa,  ten  or 
twelve  forms,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  verb  endings  in  addition. 
Then  in  a  day  or  two  the  whole  of  some  noun  of  the  second  declen- 
sion—  eleven  or  twelve  endings  more.  The  pupil  in  such  cases  is 
often  in  the  plight  of  an  inexperienced  surf-bather  who  is  knocked 
over  by  one  breaker  only  to  be  soused  and  blinded  by  a  second 
before  he  can  recover  himself. 

I  should  say  that,  on  conservative  estimate,  one-half  of  the  time 
usually  devoted  to  learning  forms  during  the  first  year  is  wasted. 
This  is  owing  to  the  introduction  of  fi>rms  unnecessary  in  Caisar,  to 
the  premature  introduction  of  necessan,-  forms  and  to  the  dispropor- 
tionate emphasis  given  to  the  rarer  forms. 

The  waste  in  learning  syntax  is  also  considerable.  After  careful 
study  of  the  conditional  sentences  in  Oesar,  I  am  unable  to  see  any 
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necessity  for  studying  subjunctive  conditions  until  the  pupil  passes 
to  some  other  author.  I  can  see  many  ohjections  to  so  doing.  The 
subjunctive  condition  is  rare  in  Caesar ;  it  is  so  difficult  to  the  begin- 
ner that  great  emphasis  has  to  he  put  upon  it,  and  this  emphasis  at 
so  early  a  stage  in  the  pupil's  course  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  com- 
parative neglect  of  the  common  indicative  condition,  and  to  the 
delusion  on  the  pupil's  part  that  si  takes  the  subjunctive.  Among 
other  subjects  in  syntax  which  are  introduced  too  early  and  too  often 
are  the  potential  subjunctive,  the  hortative  subjunctive,  two  accusa- 
tives after  verbs  of  asking,  etc.,  the  adverbial  accusative,  place  con- 
structions with  names  of  towns,  and  the  genitive  with  special  verbs. 

The  three  subjects  in  Latin  form  which,  to  my  mind,  require 
most  emphasis  during  the  first  year  both  because  of  their  difficult)' 
and  their  usefulness  in  later  study,  are  the  third  conjugation,  the 
third  declension,  and  the  declension  of  pronouns.  I  have  already 
mentioned  forms  imder  each  of  these  three  groups  whicJi  require 
more  emphasis  than  other  forms  under  the  same  groups. 

The  three  similar  subjects  under  syntax  are  the  ablative  case,  the 
indirect  tliscourse,  anil  the  sulr)unctive  with  utox  qui.  The  syntax  of 
the  ablative  case  must,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  be  learned  almost 
entire  as  it  is  given  in  the  large  print  of  our  grammars.  It  is  inter- 
esting and  useiiiil  to  note  that  this  case  is  used  about  nine  times  as 
often  as  the  dative,  with  the  form  of  which  it  agrees  in  the  plural. 
The  great  facts  in  regard  to  indirect  discourse  should  be  gradualh' 
but  very  thoroughly  learned  during  the  first  year.  I  doubt, 
however,  whether  it  is  best  to  expect  the  pupil  to  turn  the  harder 
passages  back  into  the  direct  form  without  help.  This  is  difficult 
work,  on  which  the  best  Latin  scholars  disagree,  and  requires 
a  maturity  of  mind  and  a  facile  command  of  Latin  forms  which 
cannot  fairly  be  expected  in  the  first  year. 

In  the  Helvetian  war  there  are  195  instances  of  the  use  of  the 
subjunctive.  Of  these  about  ninety-five  per  cent  may  be  grouped 
under  the  headings  indirect  discourse,  wZ-constructions,  and  cum- 
constructions. 

If  the  three  subjects  in  form  and  the  three  subjects  in  syntax  just 
mentioned  be  thoroughly  mastered,  and  also  the  vocabulary'  of  Caesar 
so  far  as  it  has  been  used,  a  good  work  has  been  done ;  but  some- 
thing more  than  this  is  necessary  before  the  pupil  can  read  Ciesar 
with  any  facility.  I  can  perhaps  best  illustrate  my  mciining  by 
comparing  two  Latin  selections  very  near  to  each   other  in  a  book 
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re  me  as  I  write.  One  is  an  account  in  modern  Latin  of  the 
meeting  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Sir  Waiter  Raleij^h,  and  runs 
thus,  crudely  translated  to  show  the  order  and  sentence  structure. 
"  Elizabeth,  queen  of  the  Britains,  always  used  to  wear  garments 
splendid  and  costly.  Perchance^  with  a  great  crowd  of  compan- 
ions, she  was  walking  through  tlve  streets  of  the  city.  Suddenly  she 
sees  before  her  feet  much  mud.  The  queen  stands  uncertain 
because  she  fears  the  slippery  way/'  etc- 

The  other  is  Cicero's  well-known  story  about  Nasica  and  Ennius^ 
and  runs  thus:  "  Nasica,  when  to  the  poet  Ennius  he  had  come, 
and  to  him  from  the  door  seeking  the  maid  had  said  that  Ennius 
at  home  not  was,  perceived  that  she  by  her  master's  order  had  said 
it  and  that  he  within  was,''  etc. 

Here  in  the  first  case  the  order  of  the  Latin  is  almost  exactly  that 
of  English,  in  the  second  it  is  very  diflerent.  The  two  selections 
are  of  about  equal  length.  The  moflern  selection  contains  one  sub- 
ordinate verb,  the  classical  contains  ten,  the  modern  contains  eleven 
principal  verbs,  the  classical  seven,  the  modern  has  one  subordinate 
conjunction,  the  classical  three,  the  modem  has  not  a  single  pro- 
nominal form  of  any  kind,  the  chissical  has  fifteen,  the  modern  has 
no  participle,  the  classical  has  one. 

The  difterences  here  mentioned  are  accounted  for  by  the  funda- 
mental diflerencc  between  English  and  Latin,  thus  stated  by  Weil 
in  his  '*  Order  of  Words";  *■' Greek  and  Latin  sentences  form 
a  chain  of  which  the  parts  interlink.  French  (or  English)  sen- 
tences mav  be  compared  to  a  necklace  of  pearls;  they  are  joined 
only  by  the  thread  of  tiie  thought."  The  Roman  tendency  to 
■"  interlink  *'  thought  finds  expression  in  the  number  and  variety  of 
participles,  pronouns  and  subordinate  verbs,  which  all  real  Latin 
contains,  and  in  the  striking  variety-in-unity  of  the  Latin  word 
order.  Manifestly  the  story  above  about  Raleigh  is  not  constructed 
upon  a  Latin  model,  but  upon  an  English  one.  It  does  not  show 
the  Latin  '*  way  of  putting  things."  It  is  because  pronouns,  par- 
ticiples and  the  subjunctive,  as  used  in  subordinate  clauses,  are 
deferred  until  almost  the  last  of  the  year  and  then  very  inadequately 
usetl  in  transLitlon,  and  because  too  little  attention  is  paid  b»  Latin 
word-order  that  there  is  what  another  has  called  an  '^'  unfathomable 
gulf  between  the  Latin  lessons  and  Caisar."  which  is  the  first  classi- 
cal text  of  almost  every  pupil.  The  subject  matter  usually 
employed,    therefore,    is    faulty    in    two    opposite    directions.     It 
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requires  the  pupil  to  do  that  which  ought  to  be  left  undone  and  does 
not  require  him  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done. 

It  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  excellence  of  the  method  here 
described  that  it  is  directly  in  line  with  the  siteady  educational 
progress  of  the  last  fifty  years.  Thus,  in  arithmetic,  the  pupil  now 
studies  his  example  and  its  solution  before  he  Icams  his  rule  (if  he 
learns  a  rule  at  all),  and  it  is  seen  to  be  absurd  for  a  pupil  to  spend 
time  on  cube  root  when  he  cannot  foot  up  a  butcher's  bill  correctly ; 
in  science,  the  illustrated  lecture  took  the  place  of  mere  text-book 
work,  and  now  the  laboratory  with  experimental  work  by  every 
pupil  has  taken  the  place  of  the  illustrated  lecture;  in  history  the 
best  teachers  make  the  elementary  pupil  scrutinize  the  essential  fact& 
in  the  history  of  a  nation,  classify  them  and  draw  appropriate  les- 
sons. For  elementary  English  reading  complete  and  somewhat 
extended  stories  and  poems  by  masters  of  English  are  often  substi- 
tuted for  the  fragments  of  the  reading  book.  Even  in  language 
much  advance  has  been  made  since  the  days  when  the  grammar 
was  learned  with  all  its  exceptions  before  any  of  it  was  applied  in 
translating  Latin.  As  the  real  object  of  Latin  study  became  appar- 
ent, many  exceptions  were  omitted,  Greek  nouns  were  generally 
omitted  during  the  first  year,  the  vocative  has  recently  been  omitted 
from  paradigms  in  some  books,  the  common  perfect  participle  is 
used  instead  of  the  rare  supine  in  giving  the  principal  parts  of  verbs^  h 
the  verb  synopses  in  many  classes  are  most  frequently  g^vcn  in  the^ 
third  person.  Sight  reading  is  making  large  advances  everywhere. 
Anecdotes  have  taken  the  place  of  single  sentences,  even  in  the 
early  months  of  Latin  study.  Most  important  of  all,  Latin  compo- 
sition is  based  upon  connected  Latin  text.  The  Har\ard  require- 
ments demand  such  preparation  in  composition,  and  we  have  an 
edition  of  Nepos  adapted  to  it.  Two  excellent  composition  manuals 
have  appeared  governed  by  the  new  idea  and  hence  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  old  books  in  which  miscellaneous  scraps  are  clustered 
af^er  a  rule.  Follow  out  the  principle  underlying  this  new  idea  in 
Latin  composition  to  its  legitimate  consequences  and  we  shall  in 
a  few  years  have  in  our  schools  all  I  suggest  in  this  paper. 

I  will  briefly  answer  some  objections.  It  may  be  urged  that  the 
forms  seldom  used  in  a  text  are  the  very  ones  which  ought  to  be 
most  carefully  learned  so  that  the  pupil  may  not  be  misled  or  in 
doubt  when  he  does  occasionally  meet  them.  I  answer  that  in 
many  cases  the  form,  though  peculiar,  shows  well  enough  what  it  j 
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lis  or,  at  least,  where  to  look  for  its  explanation  in  grammar  or  lexi- 
con. For  instance,  the  pupil  of  averxige  hrightness  would  not  be 
greatly  puzzled  if  he  should  meet  deabus  in  his  reading.  Where 
the  form  would  not  be  recognized,  the  teacher  or  the  notes  upon  the 
passage  ought  to  be  expected  to  explain  it  when  it  occurs.  The 
explanation  will  then  be  much  better  understood  than  if  the  diffi- 
culty had  been  anticipated. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  forms  which  I  have  omitted  in  my  state- 
ment of  the  subject-matter  for  the  first  year  must  be  learned  some 
time  and  so  may  as  well  be  learned  in  the  beginning.  I  cannot  at 
all  agree  to  this.  Grant,  for  instance,  that  it  is  advisable  to  learn 
the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  verb  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  for  the  sake  of  turning  the  indirect  into  direct  tliscour.se.  Is  it 
not  manifest  that  it  Is  a  very  different  thing  for  a  boy  to  learn  addi- 
tional forms  during  the  last  third  of  the  year  after  getting  the  com- 
mon form!)  firmly  tixed  in  mind  than  it  would  be  for  him  to  struggle 
with  nearly  four  times  the  necessiiry  number  during  the  first  third 
of  the  year.?  Let  us  sympathize  with  the  pupil  who  is  passing 
from  the  almost  uninflected  English  to  the  highly  inflectetl  Latin  — 
from  perhaps  a  score  of  regular  inflectional  forms  to  hundreds  of 
them.  At  best  it  is  hard  work.  The  pupil  is  in  more  danger  from 
complexity  and  confusion  than  from  single  points  difficult  of  com- 
prehension.    The  most  frequent  difficulty  expressed  by  the  pupil  is, 

I  *'  I  get  all  mixed  up."  The  time  to  learn  the  peculiarities  of  Virgil 
is  when  Virgil  is  studied.  If  these  peculiarities  are  learned  wliile 
Cassar  is  studied  they  will  either  bt  forgotten  before  the  pupil  reaches 
Virgil  or  they  will  be  retained  by  a  grammatical  drill  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  main  object  of  the  pupil  who  is  reading 
Csesar,  and  the  time  devoted  to  this  grammatical  drill  must  be 
subtracted  from  the  time  given  to  reading  Ctesar.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  many  teachers  have  little  or  no  time  for  sight  reading. 

Some  object  that  by  beginning  with  Caesar  we  precipitate  imme- 
diately upon  the  pupil  so  great  a  mass  of  grammar  and  grammatical 
explanation  that  he  cannot  hold  or  digest  it»  As  to  forms,  I  have 
already  shown  that  they  are  brought  in  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three 
per  lesson  —  a  decidedly  more  gradual  process  than  is  usual  in 
beginning  Latin.  As  to  syntax  there  is  very  little  of  it  in  the  First 
Chapter  which  is  diflerent  from  English  syntax.  All  the  verbs  used 
are  in  the  present  indicative  except  one  perfect  indicative.  This 
objection  arises  from   misapprehension   on  two  points.     It   is  evi- 
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denth  supposed  that  when  Gallia  and  divisa  are  taken  up  the 
whole  word  is  declined  in  the  usual  way,  and  that  when  the  per- 
fectly regular  form  differunt  is  reached  the  irregular  conjugation  of 
this  verb  must  be  considered.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  done.  Gal- 
lia and  divisa  are  compared :  it  is  noted  that  both  are  nominatives 
singiilar  and  end  in  a,  and  this  fact  only  is  held  and  usetl.  When 
unam  and  aliam^  just  beyond,  arc  reached  the  accusative  ending  am 
is  noted,  compared  with  a  in  Gallia^  and  the  pupil  has  two  forms 
of  his  first  declension,  and  no  more  until  he  meets  them  in  the  text. 
In  the  same  way  differunt  is  simply  translated  and  its  ending  noted. 
Of  the  twenty-one  pronominal  forms  in  the  first  chapter  all  but  three 
have  regular  endings  of  the  first,  second  or  third  declension. 
It  would  be  absurd,  under  these  circumstances,  to  require  the 
pupil  to  learn  the  complete  declension  of  /j,  hie  and  qui  at  this 
point  in  his  study.  It  seems^  further,  to  be  supposed  that  full 
explanation  of  ever^'  form  or  construction,  no  matter  how  difficult, 
must  be  given  the  first  time  the  form  or  construction  is  used.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  form  in  such  cases  is  retained  by  the  translation 
and  by  such  partial  explanation  as  may  be  easily  assimilated,  and 
the  full  explanation  is  reserved  till  later.  For  instance,  it  would  be 
manifestly  unwise  to  attempt  a  full  explanation  of  the  gerundive 
construction  ad  effeminandos  animos  in  the  tirst  chapter  of  the  first 
book.  The  pupil  learns  that  efeminandos  means  **  weakens"  in 
the  phrase  ^'^  to  weaken  minds,"  and  fiu'ther,  thwl  both  effetninandoi 
and  animos  are  accusatives  plural  masculine  like  Gallos  which  he 
has  Just  learned.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  method  presents  **  facts 
before  reasoning,"  and  that  the  text  docs  not  *'  dictate  the  order  of 
development."  It  may  frankly  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
order  of  development  is  somewhat  difi'erent  from  the  conventional 
one  which  some  may  consider  the  jiatura!  one.  The  accusative  of 
a  word  is  often  learned  before  its  nominative,  and  this  course  seems 
to  me  quite  as  natural  as  the  traditional  method.  The  accusative  is 
certainly  more  common  than  the  nominative  and  much  more  useful 
in  forming  the  other  cases. 

The  general  objection  —  '^  It  is  too  hard,"  is  sometimes  raised. 
In  what  respect  is  it  harder  than  the  current  method.?  It  has  been 
shown  that  it  requires  a  far  less  extensive  range  of  forms  and  a  more 
limittrd  syntax.  It  does  require,  however,  the  habitual  and  concen* 
trated  use  of  the  powers  ui  obsenation  until  a  habit  of  observation 
is  formed.     This  with  poorly  trained  pupils  is  hard,  but  the  good 
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work  must  not  on  that  account  be  abandoned ►  We  complain  bit- 
terly enougb  that  our  pupils  have  not  learned  the  habit  of  observa- 
tion in  the  grammar  school.  Shall  we  pass  them  on  to  the  college 
in  such  a  condition  that  complaint  of  us  will  be  justified?  The  con- 
stant demand  throughout  the  pupil's  course  and  the  constant  demand 
of  the  work  of  life  is  that  the  pupil  shall  be  able  to  see  and  to  use 
what  he  sees.  The  ability  to  do  this  does  not  come  by  nature.  Let 
us  see  that  we  do  our  duty  in  the  matter. 

I  would  make  this  work  of  observ'ation  easier  by  constant  and 
very  definite  guidance.  When  Agassiz  left  the  student  with  the  now 
famous  fish»  he  gave  him  only  the  general  direction  to  see  what  he 
could  find  and  then  left  him  to  himself  day  after  day,  I  should  not 
dare  to  pursue  so  heroic  a  course  with  the  immature  pupils  we 
teach.  They  have  as  yet  so  little  appetite  for  research  that  they 
would  very  likely  become  utterly  inditlbreat  or  discouraged.  I  would 
like  to  remain  in  the  room  with  the  pupil  and  the  fish,  to  suggest 
the  drawing  materials,  to  lay  another  fish  by  the  side  of  the  first  and 
to  say  ''which  has  the  higher  fin?  which  the  broader  back?"  and 
it  is  precisely  in  this  way  that  I  try  to  leach  beginners  in  Latin. 
Such  work  even  as  this  <»n  the  part  i>f  the  pupil  is  independence 
itself  when  compared  with  the  **  telling  "  method.  That  was  an 
awful  indictment  which  was  brought  against  his  teachers  by  a  dis- 
tinguished educator  when  he  said  that  he  did  not  remember  that 
these  teachers  ever  helped  him  except  by  downright  telling. 

A  few  suggestions  of  a  general  character  may  not  be  amiss. 

The  pupil  should  take  in  his  Latin  by  even,"  convenient  avenue, 
by  seeing  it  with  the  eye,  writing  it  with  the  hand,  pronouncing  it 
with  the  tongue  and  hearing  it  with  the  car.  Only  thus  will  his 
knowledge  of  the  language  be  many-sided  and  complete.  Yet  many 
teachers  almost  unconsciously  neglect  one  or  the  other  of  these 
avenues.  Perhaps  the  ear  is  most  frequently  neglected.  Dictation 
exercises  and  conversations  with  the  teacher  in  Latin  appeal  to  the 
ear  and  will  be  found  very  useful.  These  conversations  should  be 
upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  text  just  then  being  read,  and  not 
upon  its  grammatical  construction.  Grammatical  terms  are  not 
useful  in  reading  classical  authors  and  are  so  much  like  the  cor- 
responding English  as  to  give  the  beginner  the  idea  that  he  can 
translate  any  Latin  word  by  the  English  word  which  most  resembles 
it  in  spelling. 

Too  much  time  is  usually  given  to  the  repetition  of  paradigms  by 
rote,  too  little  to  Latin  composition.     I  should  say  about  one-tenth 
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of  the  recitation  hour  is  enough  to  g^ive  to  the  rote  repetition  of 
paradigms,  hut  that  nearly  one-lialf  of  the  time  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year  should  be  given  to  Latin  composition  in  some  form. 
The  forms  must  be  learned,  but  they  can  be  better  learned  from  the 
text,  and  fixed  by  practice  in  composition  than  by  reciting  paradigrtis. 
The  use  of  paradigms  is  to  help  the  pupil  to  group  together  forms 
which  belong  to  the  sjime  declension  or  conjugation.  One  may 
often  catch  a  pupil  who  is  relying  too  exclusively  upon  his  paradigms, 
running  through  the  whole  declension  to  recall  an  accusative  or 
ablative  plural.  If  the  pupi!  learns  the  form  from  the  text  he  will 
reciill  it,  if  he  hesitates  at  all,  by  its  association  with  the  narrative 
or  with  a  neighboring  word  of  the  text.  A  good  way  to  decline 
Gallus^  for  instance,  is  to  require  the  pupil  to  insert  the  proper 
case  of  the  noun  in  such  simple  sentences  as  ''  He  sees  the  Gaul," 
*'  The  Gaul  is  absent,"  **  The  Gauls  are  absent,"  *•  Gaul  is  the  land 
of  tlie  Gauls."  If  the  oral  repetition  of  such  sentences  takes  too 
much  time,  write  a  well  selected  set  of  easy  sentences  illustrating 
one  or  all  declensions  upon  the  board  and  point  to  the  form  which 
you  want.  Such  2t\\  exercise  is  not  so  very  much  slower  than  the 
rote  recitation  of  forms,  is  decidedly  more  interesting  because  of  its 
variety,  and  incomparably  superior  as  a  test  of  the  pupil's  under- 
standing of  the  cases. 

Of^cn  grammatical  construction  is  taught  in  such  a  way  that  the 
pupil  does  imt  see  how  the  sense  comes  from  the  grammatical  rela- 
tion of  the  words.  Some  teachers  have  the  whole  lesson  translated 
and  then  go  back  and  take  up  the  synttix  ;  many  more  are  not  par- 
ticular to  lead  the  pupi!  to  correct  an  erroneous  translation  by  asking 
for  the  eonstniction,  a  neglect  or  misunderstanding  of  which  led  to 
the  error  in  translation.  If  the  pupil  is  taught  to  translate  his  Latin 
according  to  the  method  explaine<l  by  Professor  Hale  in  his  "  Art 
of  Reading  Lat-n,"  he  cannot  fiiil  to  understand  the  true  relation 
between  the  syntax  and  the  sense. 

The  method  of  study  which  I  have  outlined  depends  for  its  suc- 
cess, like  every  other,  upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  is  car- 
ried out.  It  requires  hanl  Avork  on  the  part  of  pupil  and  teacher. 
But  it  applies  this  work  where  it  will  do  the  most  good,  incites  the 
pupil's  interest  by  making  him  a  discoverer,  and  so  makes  him  wil- 
ling to  work  hard. 

No  intin  can  reach  the  highest  success  in  teaching  first  year  Latin 
who  does  not  appreciate  his  privilege  in  being  permitted  to  do  it. 
It  is  a  high  privilege  to  lead  a  pupil  into  his  first  language  besides 
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his  own,  to  see  the  dawn  of  new  ideas  which  this  language  brings 
and  the  increase  of  mental  power  which  it  engenders.  The  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject  puts  both  teacher  and  pupil  on  their  mettle, 
compels  the  teacher  to  think  clearly,  to  explain  simply  and  to  invent 
devices  to  aid  his  teaching,  it  develops  in  the  pupil  moral  force  and 
steady,  independent  efibrt,  and  in  both  the  good  teacher  and  the  good 
pupil  it  establishes  a  sympathy  and  respect  which  the  lapse  of  years 
will  not  destrov. 


ON  THE    TEACHING    OF   LATIN  AND    GREEK 
DURING    THE  FIRST  TWO    TEARS. 

C.    ALLEN,    RUGBY    ACADEMY,    PHILADELPHIA. 

Undoubtedly  the  classics  are  on  their  trial.  Latin  and  Greek, 
the  venerated  handmaids  of  higher  education,  are  decried,  depreci- 
ated, and  on  all  sides  looked  at  askance.  In  vain  do  their  friends 
point  to  the  magnificent  work  of  the  past.  In  vain  do  we  call  the 
great  muster  roll  of  scholars  nourished  on  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients 
and  the  nectar  of  the  gods.  We  are  told  it  is  all  old  fogyism  ;  that 
old-world  languages  and  old-world  ideas  are  well  enough  for  old- 
world  fools ;  that  we  moderns  have  got  beyond  all  this ;  we  need  a 
richer  pabulum  ;  that  it  is  worse  than  folly  for  our  wise  young  men 
to  waste  years  of  their  valuable  time  in  the  acquisition  of  musty  old 
languages,  dry,  repulsive  and  useless. 

What  truth  is  there  in  this  cry  which  of  late  has  been  reiterated 
ad  nauseam  ?  Like  most  widespread  popular  errors  there  is  in  it  a 
residuum  of  truth  ;  we  grant  at  once  that  there  is  something  reasonable 
in  the  statements  of  our  opponents.  They  say  that  a  young  man  or 
young  woman  spends  years  in  the  painful  acquisition  of  a  little  bad 
Latin  and  worse  Greek ;  that  at  the  end  of  a  tedious  career  they  can- 
not read  an  oration  of  Cicero  with  pleasure  ;  that  Homer  is  to  them 
a  sealed  boolv  beyond  the  small  portion  they  have  laboriously  stud- 
ied ;  that  even  this  fragment  they  incontinently  put  from  their  mem- 
ory as  speedily  as  possible ;  that  they  cannot  write  the  most  elemen- 
tary Latin  or  Greek  with  ease  or  even  with  correctness ;  that  as  soon 
as  school  and  college  days  are  done  the  classics  exist  in  their  mem- 
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ofy  only  a*  a  bicleouA  n^^fatmare,  or  are  rewnred  fbr  the  iateUectuaJ 
torture  of  thctr  onfortuoate  bojs  when  they  too,  shall  oome  to  be 
oAervd.  melancholy  victim*  on  the  akare  of  the  wicked  old  gods  of 
atBcient  Greece  and  Rome.  Alas!  '*^is  true,  *tis  p(t>  ;  and  pity 
*ti»,  'tit  true,**  and  justly  do  practical  men  say  these  thii^  oog^t 
not  so  lo  be. 

It  was  not  always  so.  Tune  was  when  men  whiled  away  a  weary 
hour  with  their  Tacitus  or  Juvenal,  when  they  quafled  their  Fal* 
emian  with  the  dear  old  epicure  and  smiled  at  the  follies  of  the  age. 
Time  was  when  men  wrote  their  books  in  Latin,  wrote  to  ooe 
another  in  Latin,  and  this  fine  old  language  was  to  them  as  their 
mother  tongue.  £\en  now  there  are  parts  of  the  world  wbcre« 
when  the  modem  tongues  Giil  to  establish  communication,  men 
talk  in  the  langiuige  if  not  tn  the  style  of  Cicero.  Why  has  it  all 
chained  } 

The  answer  to  this  question  furnishes  the  solution  of  the  whole 
problem.  Latin  is  no  longer  the  means  oi  intercommunication 
because  it  is  no  longer  so  needed.  And  the  question  arises,  why  do 
we  continue  to  teach  dead  languages  in  our  schools  and  colleges  ? 
With  the  rapidly  extending  and  now  almost  universal  use  of  Eng- 
lish, with  accurate  and  beautiful  translations  of  the  classics  done  for 
us  into  our  mother  tongues,  why  do  we  not  rel^^te  the  old  bn* 
guages  to  the  musty  tomes  on  dust  laden  library  shelves  ? 

We  answer  that  we  continue  to  use  them  primarily  because  we 
believe  them  to  be  an  invaluable  means  of  mental  discipline,  and  in 
a  lesser  degree  as  furnishing  the  key  to  the  literatures  of  the  ancients. 
In  opposition  to  those  who  claim  that  the  same  mental  {>ower  can 
be  obtained  by  the  study  of  the  modern  languages,  by  scientific  pur- 
suits, by  utilitarian  hobbies  without  the  classics,  we  assert  that  there 
is  an  indefinable  culture,  an  aesthetic  aroma,  a  something  nameless 
but  not  dithcult  to  appreciate,  which  comes  from  the  study  of  the 
ancient  literatures  in  their  own  tongues,  and  which  can  be  secured 
in  no  other  way.  In  addition,  we  think  that  in  the  process  of  acquisi- 
tion rightly  conducted,  there  is  developed  a  mental  grip  which  is  oi 
service  even  in  the  practical  affairs  of  e\xr>'  day  life.  Without 
underrating  the  value  of  the  sciences  or  mathematics,  we  consider 
that  classics  superadd  to  these  something  so  important  to  the  gentle- 
man and  the  scholar  that  he  can  by  no  means  adbrd  to  be  without  it. 
Not  taking  time  to  defend  our  position  at  length,  we  state  what  we 
deem  the  facts,  and  leave  the  proof  to  the  testimony  of  past  gcner^^ 
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ations  and  of  those  master  minds  who  have  owed  to  their  classical 
training  their  world  wide  reputation. 

Assuming,  then,  the  desirability  of  retaining  the  classics  in  our 
school  curriculum  we  arc  nevertheless  compelled  to  admit  that 
modern  conditioiiis  have  so  modi  tied  our  courses  of  study  that  it  is 
no  longer  possible  to  secure  the  old  residts  in  the  old  way.  Nor  do 
we  wish  to  do  so.  The  sciences,  mathematics,  English  and  modern 
languages,  and  all  the  other  studies  which  wisely  or  unwisely  now 
crowd  our  time  tables  and  cause  the  makers  of  them  so  much 
anxiety,  cannot  be  put  aside.  The  classics  can  never  again  monopo- 
lize the  atteiitfou  of  the  student  as  once  they  did.  Formerly  a 
youth  coultJ  master  his  Latin  and  Greek  because,  beyond  mathe- 
matics, he  had  little  else  to  claim  his  attention.  This  condition  of 
things  can  never  return.  So  it  has  happened  that  the  classics  have 
gradually  been  crowded  to  the  wall,  and  in  this  unhappy  posture 
have  failed  to  be  of  good  service  either  as  discipline  or  for  culture. 
Nor  can  they  e%'cr  again  be  of  use  as  in  the  past  unless  we  can  so 
modify  our  methods  so  as  to  permit  the  thoroughness  which  disci- 
plines, and  the  ease  which  leads  to  culture.  This,  and  not  the 
abandonment  of  classical  training,  is  what  our  universities  and  col- 
leges sh(»uld  demand  and  what  practical  men  will  appreciate. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  main  question  :  What  methods  shall  we 
adopt  so  as  to  retain  our  classics  with  all  their  valuable  influences^ 
for  good,  their  educative  and  disciplinary  power,  their  development 
of  culture  and  elegance,  and  yet  give  them  oniy  the  cr>niparatively 
small  portion  of  time  now  grudgingly  allotted  to  them  and  bring- 
them  into  line  with  the  demands  of  this  impatient  and  restless  age? 
Too  often  teachers  failing  to  sue  the  difficulty,  or  hopeless  as  to 
a  remedy,  and  struggling  to  leach  reluctant  students  by  old  and  now 
impossible  methods,  have  spent  all  their  zeal  in  securing  disappoint- 
ing and  unsatisfictory  results. 

The  problem  how  to  harmonize  the  old  and  the  new,  former 
thoroughness  with  modern  haste,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  and 
I  cannot  hope  to  do  more  than  throw  out  a  few  suggestions. 

The  difficulty  lies  largely  in  that  part  of  the  educative  process 
which  falls  under  the  heading  of  this  paper,  viz.  the  teaching  of  the 
first  two  years.  Careful  thought  on  this  subject  has  convinced  me 
that  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  age  so  intolerant  of  long  deferred 
results  and  non-utilitarian  methods  (and  we  dare  not  ignore  these 
demands)  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  preliminary  course 
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as  short  and  practical  as  may  be  wjthour  the  >acriticc  of  thor 
ncss.  Happily  this  is  not  impracticable  if  we  are  willing  to 
at  the  pains  to  remember  that  the  most  valuable  discipline  of  the 
clussics  is  to  Ik*  secured,  not  as  some  would  have  us  believe  by  dis- 
cipline alone  f(^r  its  uvm  sake*  but  by  such  a  combination  of  disci- 
pline and  practical  work,  or  rather  by  discipline  throug^h  practical 
w<<rk»  tts  shall  give  the  student  the  benefit  of  mental  training  almost 
without  his  knowing  it,  and,  while  his  attention  is  fixed  on  one 
result,  f-hall  secure  another  and  better  result.  To  make  my  mean- 
ing clear,  1  would  not  nowadays  strengthen  the  memory  by  comr 
ting  page  after  page  of  grammar  in  Latin,  while  Latin  is 
unknown  tongue,  nor  would  I  use  the  dignified  and  beautiful  wr 
ings  of  the  ancients  as  a  mere  corpus  vile  for  the  accumulation  < 
a  mass  of  uninteresting  and  unnecessary  grammatical  rubbish.  I 
wuuld  conform  to  modem  methods  by  making  the  acquired  know- 
ledge immediately  practical,  and,  while  laying  the  fountlations  broad 
and  strtmg,  lure  our  ncoph\'te6  as  soon  as  possible  into  the  pleasant 
paths  of  literature.  In  other  words,  while  one  aim  shall  be  the  easy 
enjoyment  of  the  ancient  literatures  as  soon  as  possible,  we  must  not 
forget  to  obtain  on  the  way  the  mental  power  which  the  classics  V^k 
so  able  tu  impart.  By  the  second  result  we  shall  most  benefit  tl^ 
student,  and  by  shortening  the  process  of  the  first  we  shall  depriv-e 
of  their  favorite  argument  those  who  say  our  teaching  produc 
no  results. 

The  question,  then,  becomes  largely  one  of  ways  and  means. 
before  speaking  of  this  I  should  like  to  say  that  1  am  not  of  the  opin- 
ion of  those  who  think  that  good  methods  will  necessarily  make  class- 
ical scholars.  There  are  some  whose  language  faculties  are  so  hope- 
lessly abi»rtive,  or  whose  proclivities  are  so  strong  in  other  directions 
that  not  by  any  process  n(jr  b\'  any  painstaking  can  they  be  forced  in 
a  direction  contrary  to  their  nature-  For  such  let  their  mother 
tongue  suffice,  or  in  science  or  mathematics,  for  which  they  often 
show  a  decided  taste,  let  them  find  the  training  they  want. 

Granting  that  Caesar  is  the  best  avenue  by  which  to  approach  class- 
ical literature,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  one  year  at  the  age  at  which 
most  students  begin  their  classical  studies  should  not  be  amply 
sufficient  for  acquiring  the  grammar  and  constructions  involved 
in  Caesar  and  completing  a  considerable  portion  of  that  author. 
If  this  can  be  thoroughly  done,  it  ought  to  be  done.  But  if  this  is 
to  be  done  there  is  no  time  for  unnecessary  work.     The  book  select- 
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ed  as  a  primer  must  make  Csesar  its  distinct  aim  from  the  beginning. 
Hence   the   value  of  such  a  book  as  Jones's  First  Latin  Lessons 

which  from  the  beginning  takes  its  sentences  wholly  from  that 
author.  But  I  have  thought  there  is  a  belter  way,  and  that  way 
would  be  through  a  genuinely  inductive  method  based  upon  Caesar 
alone.  Such  a  method  has  the  following  advantages.  It  awakens 
and  sustains  the  interest  of  the  student ;  it  supplies  information  when 
the  need  of  it  is  felt  and  not  before  i  It  proceeds  gradually  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  in  accordance  with  educational  maxims;  its 

I  material  is  drawn  from  the  actual  text  in  connectetl  order,  thus  being 
more  interesting  :md  making  the  student  thnroughly  familiar  with 
the  author  he  is  studying;  most  important  of  all,  it  saves  the  student 
at  least  half  a  year  and  in  many  cases  a  full  year  of  time,  inasmuch 
as  while  acquiring  his  inflections  he  will  at  the  same  time  have  com- 
pletely read  the  Helvetian  War.  These  and  other  considerations 
compel  me  to  give  as  my  first  suggestion  tlie  adoption  of  some  intro- 
ductory book  using  the  inductive  method  and  based  on  Caesar.  It 
is  true  that  this  method  makes  rather  greater  demands  on  the  teacher 
than  the  old  way.  This,  liowever,  may  be  a  positive  advantage, 
and  will  certainly  be  no  obstacle  to  earnest  teachers.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  ideal  book  constructed  on  this  plan  has  not  yet  appeared. 
Harper's  is  good,  but  it  needs  a  more  careful  gathering  up  of  the 
loose  threads  which  otherwise  I  have  found  liable  to  gt-t  sadly 
tangled  in  the  pupil's  brain. 

Next,  and  contrar}'  to  the  usual  custom  and  to  the  opinion  of  many 
eminent  educators,  I  have  long  thought  that  the  pkm  of  teaching 
Latin  composition  from  the  beginning  is  a  mistake.  1  have  not  time 
to  go  into  this  question  as  I  should  like,  but  the  proper  order  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  fir^t  the  comparatively  easy  art  of  read- 

I  ing  and  then  the  far  more  difficult  one  of  writing.  I  claim  that  the 
attempt  to  write  Latin  at  this  early  stage,  or  rather  to  do  English 
into  Latin,  is  not  only  unnecessary  and  therefore  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciple we  have  laid  down,  but  positively  harmful.  The  exercises  are 
invariably  distasteful  to  the  young  student  and  the  success  to  the  aver- 
age pupil  is  ver)'  doubtiul.  The  endeavor  to  construct  idiomatic 
sentences  before  anything  has  been  developed  of  Latin  style  and  order, 
or  anything  felt  of  the  genius  of  a  Latin  sentence,  is  useless  as  an 
exercise  in  Latin  composition  and  a  hindrance  to  future  precision. 
To  be  at  all  correct  the  exercise  degenerates  largely  into  servile 
imitation,  and  there  is  considerable  danger,  despite  the  care  of  the 
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teacher,  of  acquiring  a  slovenly  and  objectionable  style.  I  have 
found  that  by  deferring  alt  English  into  Latin  to  a  later  stage  the 
pupil  approaches  the  subject  intelligently  and  with  interest.  The 
taste  having  been  cultivated  by  the  study  of  an  actual  classic  the 
student  instinctively  v^ritcs  both  more  easily  and  more  correctly. 
My  second  suggestion,  thcii»  is  that  all  English  into  Latin  be  deferred 
at  least  tuitil  after  the  elementer)'  book  is  completed,  or  even  until 
CsESiir  is  finished.  I  feel  convinced  that  by  thus  deferring  all  trans- 
lation into  Latin  the  progress  will  subsequently  be  in  a  geometric 
ratio  and  both  student  and  teacher  will  be  saved  much  w^earincss. 
Latin  composition,  then,  should  find  nf>  place  in  any  shape  in  tlie 
first  two  years  of  study.  The  siiuie  reniaik  applies  to  Greek,  only 
still  more  forcibly. 

By  these  methods  a  pupil  of  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age' 
could,  I  feel  sure,  easily  and  thoroughly  read  four  books  of  Ci^sar 
and  even  begin  his  Cicero  or  Virgil  within  the  first  two  years. 

My  last  point  has  reference  to  the  terrible  chasm  which  mo: 
teachers  feel  exists  between  the  elemcntarj-  book  and  the  formal 
reading  of  Ca;sar  or  Xenophon.  The  inductive  metho<i  docs  some- 
thing to  bridge  the  gap.  But  something  more  is  needc<l.  Various 
methods  have  been  adopted  with  more  or  less  success.  In  England 
Eutropius  is  frequently  chosen  to  precede  C-esar  and  this  author  has 
several  advantages.  Sometimes  a  book  like  Viri  Romae  is  taken. 
Frequently  graded  selections  on  the  plan  of  Gradatim  arc  used  for 
the  first  reader.  Another  plan  is  tti  precede  Gcsar  by  a  short- 
course  of  manufactured  Latin  from  modern  authors  or  by  modem 
stories.  In  Germany  I  believe  Nepos  is  the  author  generally  used. 
These  various  devices  are  a  confession  that  something  is  needed 
before  the  young  student  plunges  into  the  constructions  of  an  author 
so  confessedly  difticidt  to  a  beginner  as  is  CiEsar.  1  do  not  think  any 
of  these  methods  quite  meet  the  case.  The  want  of  something 
diiFerent  is  apparent,  but  to  supply  it  is  not  quite  so  easy. 
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THE  MAKING  OF  PUPILS  WELL  INFORMED. 

.  "BY   G.  J.    SMITH,    WASHINGTON,    D.    C,    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Most  people  are  not  well  informed  on  general  topics,  in  politics, 
science,  theology,  or  literature.  Such  is  the  almost  universal  testi- 
mony of  well-read,  intelligent  people  who  talk  much  with  their 
fellow  creatures.  Painfully  narrow  and  vapid  is  that  life  in  which 
the  reading  of  solid  books,  talk  on  high  and  broad  subjects,  and  real 
thought,  have  no  part.  The  mind  which  feeds  solely  on  the  prosaics 
of  daily  human  life  and  the  petty  gossips  of  a  circle  has  surely  but 
an  innutritious  fare.  Stunting  follows ;  weakness,  loss  of  digestive 
power,  and  finally  disinclination  to  food  that  is  sweet,  rich  and  vari- 
ous enough  for  a  strong  mind. 

It  is  practical  to  take  up  g^jneral  information  work  in  school  regu- 
larly or  incidentally.  It  is  easy  to  arouse  an  interest  in  such  work 
among  any  set  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  access  to  papers  or  maga- 
zines. Have  not  these  minds  the  gift  of  reason,  of  "  looking  before 
and  after"?  True,  such  '*  extra  "  effort  (if  it  is  extra)  may  cost  at 
first,  until  the  habit  is  formed,  some  care,  some  ingenuity,  some  per- 
sistency ;  even  on  the  teacher's  part,  perhaps,  some  special  prepara- 
tion.    But  is  there  no  gain  in  this  to  the  teacher.? 

How  many  of  our  scholars  read  the  newspapers  every  day,  that 
is,  how  many  strive  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  great  world }  How 
many  who  do  read  the  newspapers  know  enough  to  select  what  is 
worth  reading,  to  despise  and  reject  what  is  trash  ?  Is  there  no  need 
of  training  in  this  direction  ? 

I  venture  to  give  a  few  suggestions  pertinent  to  this  line  of  activity. 

1.  As  a  preliminar)'  step  a  few  suggestive  inquiries  on  the 
teacher's  part,  a  few  chosen  words  as  to  the  importance  of  being 
informed  on  current  topics,  should  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  arouse 
interest.  The  familiar  plan  of  having  a  part  of  the  black  board 
reserved  for  a  "  news  bulletin  "  is  excellent.  Two  members  of  the 
school  may  be  a  "  gleaning  committee  "  to  summarize  day  by  day 
the  important  news,  it  being  decided  what  news  is  important  by  a 
collation  of  notes  by  these  two. 

2.  Whether  a  bulletin  board  is  kept  or  not,  topics  of  current  inter- 
est which   are   of  real   importance,  —  having  evident   application, 
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opening  broad  fields  of  thought,  or  involving  questions  of  right  and 
wrong  —  should  be  discussed  by  teacher  and  school.  Exercises  of 
this  sort  should  come  cither  ever)'  day  or  frequently  enough  to  make 
sure  that  interest  should  never  die  out.  Topics  should  be  suggested 
by  scholars  and  by  teacher. 

Whether  the  teacher  should  do  more  than  insist  upon  a  proper 
spirit  ill  debate,  or  direct  the  course  of  the  discussion ^  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  subject.  In  this  as  in  the  rest  of  the  details  of 
such  work  the  genius  of  the  teacher  must  guide.  If  the  subject  be 
of  a  sort  not  readily  understood,  or  if  information  on  it  be  not  gen- 
erally accessible,  the  teacher  becomes  more  prominent  in  the  work. 
But  as  a  rule  his  aim  should  be  to  arouse  the  activites  of  the  boys 
and  girls  under  his  charg^.  He  should  insist  on  expression  of 
opinioHy  lead  them  to  think.  ^' Is  this  right?"  "Do  you  think 
this  is  true,  or  wise  ?  "  *'  Why  was  that  done .' "  The  great  trouble 
with  work  of  this  sort  is  that  it  is  seldom  thorough  enough  to 
amount  to  much.  It  is  better  to  master  one  question,  in  politics,  for 
example,  than  to  touch  on  a  dozen  topics  in  a  cursory-  manner  which 
makes  no  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  scholars  and  leads  them  to 
no  real,  questioning,  systematic,  consideration  of  tlie  problem. 

Recently  in  a  school  with  whose  workings  I  am  familiar,  the 
question  of  Speaker  Reed's  rulings  was  taken  up.  The  only  intro- 
duction by  the  teacher  was  a  few  words  on  the  general  discussion 
excited  by  the  Speaker's  action,  especially  in  the  quorum  matter.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  question  involved  was  not  merely  of  consti- 
tutional ruling,  or  of  political  significance,  but  a  question  of  princi- 
ple. A  non-partisan  spirit  was  insisted  upon.  The  school  was 
urged  to  make  preparation  for  an  intelligent  consideration  of  the 
subject,  by  making  inquiries  at  home  and  elsewhere,  and  by  readii 
whatever  related  to  it. 

Next  day  a  boy  stated  fairly  what  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Ri 
The  matter  was  illustrated  by  numbers,  so  that  "  counting  a  quo- 
rum "  could  be  readily  understood-  Next  in  order  came  ideas  as  to 
the  constitutional  references  to  a  quorum,  and  as  to  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word — a  majority  of  members  present,  or  of  those  pres- 
ent and  voting?  The  matter  was  then  reiluced  to  a  question  of  right 
and  wrong.  What  should  a  quorum  consist  of?  What  rights  has  a 
minority  and  in  what  ways  only  should  a  minority  make  itself  felt? 
Naturally  the  facts  relating  to  Speaker  Reed's  rulings  on  other  points 
than  this  one  in  question  were  set  forth  and  commented  upon. 
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It  seems  evident  that  an  exercise  of  this  sort,  conducted  deliber- 
ately, covering  perhaps  a  half  dozen  brief  periods,  involves  in  it 
much  that  is  exceedingly  valuable  to  a  growing  mind.  It  leads  to 
individual  thought,  to  strength  of  conviction,  to  a  habit  of  weighing 
a  question  on  its  merits.  The  secondary  effects  which  must  follow 
after  a  time  —  the  awakened  intelligence  and  the  brightened  conver- 
sation—  are  certainly  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  And  for  the 
teacher,  is  he  stronger  or  is  he  more  stupid  for  it  ? 

I  add  as  mere  suggestion  a  few  topics  selected  from  a  much  com- 
pleter classified  list  which  I  have  made  from  my  own  magazine  and 
newspaper  reading.  Of  course  while  some  of  these  topics  may  be 
made  the  basis  of  long  and  instructive  discussion,  others  are  only 
fit  for  explanation  by  the  teacher.  Reviews  from  time  to  time  are 
valuable  and  bring  out  new  points. 

Omitting  among  other  classes  a  great  collection  of  topics  on 
religion,  I  begin  with  topics  — 

1.  Sociological: 

Protective  tariffs. 

Henry  George  and  the  land  question.  (The  agricultural 
*' crisis"  in  the  United  States.) 

The  gfreat  problem  of  poverty.  (Anarchy ;  the  wages  pro- 
blem ;  General  Booth's  new  book  "  In  Darkest  Eng- 
land.") 

Labor  organization. 

Sunday  Laws. 

Arbitration. 

Government  telegraph. 

Exhaustion  of  arable  lands  in  America. 

**  Nationalism  "  (Edward  Bellamy.) 

Coast  defenses. 

2.  Literary  : 

Realism  in  fiction. 

Who  is  Rudyard  Kipling  ? 

International  copyright. 

Improvement  needed  in  the  American  press. 

News  about  literary  men. 

3.  Political  : 

Reed's  rulings. 

The  Farmer's  Alliance. 
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6. 


The  Federal  Election  Bill. 

State  Sovereignty. 

Should  the  sufferage  be  extended  or  limited  ? 

Corruption  in  politics.    (The  mm  power;  trusts  and  lofc 
ists ;  vote-buying;  etc.) 

The  annexation  of  Canada. 

The  Behring  Sea  trouble. 

The  Australian  ballot  system. 
Foreign  : 

The  Irish  question  (Home-rule,  etc.) 

The  French  Republic,  will  it  last  } 

"  Boulangerism." 

English  and  German  relations.     (The  partition  of  Afirica.*^ 

The  European  situation. 
Current  Topics  :  ^| 

The  passion  play. 

Is  Russia  civilized  ?  (**  E.  B.  Lanin,"  George  Kennan.) 

O.  F.  Adams  on  '*  the  mannerless  sex  "  (N.  A.  Review  for 
September.) 
Personal : 

Bismarck  in  retirement. 

The  young  German  Emperor. 

Noted    men    recently    dead    (Browning,    Manning, 
man,  etc.) 
Scientific  : 

The  Gitlard  gim. 

Smokeless  powder  (effect  in  battles.) 

Gas  as  the  coming  fiiel. 

Submarine  boats   (the  Goubet.) 

Aerial  navigation. 

The  future  of  invention  (Kccley  and  his  moter,  etc.) 

Is  Pasteurism  a  fraud  ? 

The  germ  theory  of  disease  (Koch's  cure  for  consumption.) 

Recent   discover}    of    ''phagocytes"    (blood   discs   whi^ 
devour  disease  genns.) 


APPORTIONMENT   OF  LITERATURE   FUND   BT 
THE  REGENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY,  JAN.  1891, 


We  give  below  a  list  of  the  schools  of  New  York  receiving  income 
from  the  Literature  Fund  apportioned  by  the  Regents,  January,  1891. 
We  have  included  this  year  some  items  not  hitherto  published  by  us 
but  which  we  think  will  be  of  interest.  In  the  right  column  will  be 
found  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  school  holding  the  Regents'  pre- 
liminary certificate,  in  the  next  column  the  number  of  classical 
diplomas  granted  in  each  school  the  past  academic  year,  in  the 
next  column  the  number  of  academic  diplomas,  in  the  next  the 
number  of  academic  certificates.  The  numbers  in  front  of  each 
school  refer  only  to  the  number  of  preliminary  certificates. 

The  amount  received  on  each  preliminary  certificate  is  $3.70. 
Last  year  it  was  $4.30,  in  1889,  $5.18,  in  1888,  $5.67.  The  whole 
amount  divided  is  $98,883.37  of  which  $64,539.10  is  distributed  on 
preliminary  certificates.  The  amount  received  for  each  academic 
certificate  is  $5  ;  for  each  academic  diploma,  $10 ;  and  for  each  classi- 
cal diploma,  $15.  The  number  of  scholars  reported  as  having  pre- 
liminary certificates  and  being  in  attendance  thirteen  weeks  or  more 
is  17,443.      Last  year  it  was  17,622;  in  1889,  15,610;  and  in  1888, 

38    Adams  Collegiate  Institute 30        4        i       100 

75     Addison  Union  School i?         9                  ^ 

45     Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn 91 

183     Afton  Union  School n         5                  29 

216     Akron  Union  School 5        4                   22 

103     Albany   Academy '                             52 

4     Albany  High  School 62       39        4      559 

26     Albion  Union  School 8         2                 130 

282     Alexander  Union  School 6 

12     Alfred  University,  Acad.  Dept i       i8i 

258     A.  M.  Chesbrough  Seminary 12 

295     Amsterdam  Academy 2 

235     Angola  Union  School i                             17 

148     Arcade  Union  School 65                  38 

294    Argy  le  Academy 3 

133     Attica  Union  School 5                            42 

288     Auburn  High  School* 5 

279     Ausable  Forks  Union  School 7 

200     Avon  Union  School 23                   25 

143     Bainbridge  Union  School 4        3                  39 

73     Baldwinsville  Free  Academy 17        6                  67 

♦  Does  not  take  the  Regents'  examination. 
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23  Batavia  Union  School 17 

290  Bath-on-the-Hud6on  Union  School « . 

267  Belmont  Union  School i 

7  Binghampton  High  School 

123  Boon vi lie  Union  School 6 

200  Brasher  and  Slockholm  Union  School.. 3 

28^  Bridge  Hampton  Institute > 

189  Brookllcld  Union  School 5 

15  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute 

2  Buffalo  High   School 139 

2XJ  Cambridge  Union  School 4 

106  Camden  Union  School 12 

143  Canajoharic  Union  School. 9 

123  CanandaiguR  Academy 13 

30  Canandaigua  Union  School 23 

200  Canaeeraga  Union  School 3 

148  Canasioto  Union  School 7 

192  Candor  Free  Academy. .  - 4 

59  Canisteo  Academy la 

99  Canton  Union  School 13 

164  Carthage  Union  School 3 

210  Cary  Coll.  Sem.,  Oakficld 1 

300  Castile  Union  School 4 

100  Cat«ki I!  Free  Academy \x 

177  Cattaraugus  Union  School 5 

34  Cazenovia  Seminary 14 

189  Central  Square  Union  School 4 

83  Chamberlain  Institute,  Randolph 4 

295  Cham  plain  Union  School 

338  Cha teaugay  Un  ion  School 5 

143  Chatham  Uiiion  School 8 

263  Chester  Union  School i 

177  Cincinnntus  Academy 3 

143  Clavcrack  Academy 8 

•233  Clayton  Union  School 3 

272  Clinton  Grammar  School t 

164  Clinton  Lib,  Institute,  Ft.  Plain 1 

50  Clyde  High  School.. 18 

7.S  Cobleskill  I' nion  School. 15 

338  Colgate  Academy,   Hamilton* 

70  Cook  Academy.  Havana 5 

46  Cooperstown  Union  School 14 

192  Copenhagen  l^nion  School 4 

43  Corning  Free  Academy 6 

367  Cocksackie  Union  School i 

338  Crown  Point  Union   School I 

no  Cuba  Union  School 3 

78  Dansville  Union  School 13 

379  DeLancey  School,  Geneva 3 

6j  Delaware  Academy,  Delhi 11 

70  Delaware  Lit.  Inst.,  Franklin 13 

137  Deposit  Union  School 5 

200  DeRuytpr  Union  School 5 

192  Dryden  Union  School... 6 

6s  Dundee  Preparatory  School 19 

86  Dunkirk  Union  School. 6 

117  East  Aurora  Union  School. 11 

*  Docfi  not  Ukt  the  ReKcaU'  cxaminKtkui. 
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J  East  Springfield  Academy 9 

a3l  East  Syracuse  Union  School. 4 

57  Egberts  High  School,  Cohoes 27 

372  Elizabelhtown  Union  School 

91  EJIenville  Union  School 16 

183  Ellington  Union  School 6 

6  E I  mi  ra  Free  Academy 39 

376  Evans  Academy,  Peterborough.... 1 

86  Fairfield  Seminary 9 

43  Fairport  Union  School 15 

300  Fayette vi lie  Union  School 6 

40  Flushing  High  School 25 

231  Fonda  Union  School 6 

9t  Forestville  Free  Academy. 15 

252  Fort  Covington  Free  Academy 3 

2t6  Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute 

252  Fort  Edward  Union  School 3 

38  Franklin  Academy,  Malone. .......  - 21 

212  Franklin   Acad.  6:  U.  S.  Prattsburgh 3 

363  Friendship  Academy : 

29  Fulton  Union  School 10 

3oo  Genesee  Valley  Sem.,  Belfast 3 

91  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Lima i 

65  Geneva  Classical  and  Union  School 11 

197  Gilbertsvillc  Academy. 2 

119  Glens  Falls  Academy 8 

141  Glens  Falls  ITnion  School 13 

55  Gloversvilie  Union  School 9 

263  Goshen  Union  School 3 

50  Gouverneur  Seminary 23 

127  Gowanda  Union  School 5 

136  Greene  Union  School 10 

347  Greenport  Union    School 1 

267  Greenville  Academy , 

88  Greenwich  Union,  School 9 

37  Griffith   Institute  &  U.  S.,  Springvilie iq 

ai6  Groton  Union  School 7 

106  Hamburgh  Union  School. 6 

172  Hammondsporl  Hi^h  School 11 

300  Hancock  Union  School' ..••..... 9 

J48  Hartwick  Seminary n 

21  Haverling  Union  School,  Bath 28 

1 14  Herkimer  Union  School 16 

347  Hogsnsburgh   Academy.... 

172  Holland  Patent  Union  School 10 

244  Hoi  ley  Union  School . .  — 

148  Homer  Academy  and  Union  School 3 

83  Hoosick  Falls  Union  School 3 

14  Hornelt  Free  Academy,  Horncllsville 26 

177  Horseheads  Union  School 6 

181  Houghton  Seminary,  Clinton 5 

70  Hudson  High  School.. 22 

95  Huntington  Union  School... 3 

41  Ilion  Union  School 15 

228  Ingham  University,  Acad.  Dept 

5  Ithaca  High  School 49 

157  Ives  Seminary,  Antwerp 6 

II  Jamestown  High  School. , , 25 

36  Johnstown  High  School 10 
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Jordan  Free  Academy... 5 

Keeseville  Union  School t 

Ktngsboro*  Union  School i 

Kingston  Free  Academy 13 

Lansingburgh   Academy • 7 

Leavenworth  Inst.,  Wolcott.... 3 

Leonardsville  Union  School...... 4 

LeRoy  Academic  Institute ra 

Limestone  Union  School 

I^isle  Union  School 

Little  Falls  Union  School 9 

Liverpool  Union  School 

Lockport  Union  School  • io 

Lowville   Academy........ 1; 

Lyons  Union  School 9 

Macedon    Academy 6 

McGrawvillc  Union  School. 

Madison  Union  School 4 

ManliuB  Union  School. 9 

Marathon  Union  School 5 

Marion  Collegiate  Institute - 13 

Marshall  Seminary  of  Easton 

Massena  Union  School. ... 10 

Mayville  Union  School i 

Mechanicville  Union  School 1 

Medina  Free  Academy 16 

Mexico  Academy 10 

Middlcburgh  ITnion  School 3 

Middlcbury  Academy,  Wyoming. 3 

Mohawk  Union  School i 

Montgomery  I'nion  School 

Momvia   Union   School 3 

Morris  In  ton  School.. 12 

Mount  Morris  Union   School 9 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Newburgh i 

Munro  Collegiate  Institute,  Elbrldge 7 

My nderse  Academy,  Seneca  Falls 33 

Naples  Union  School 9 

Newark  Union  School  and  Academy 3i 

Newark  Valley  Union  School '. 5 

New  Berlin  Union  School 9 

New  Rochclle  Union  School 

Niagara  Falls  Union  School 13 

Nichols  Union  School. 

North  Brookfield  I'nion  School t 

North  Tarry  town  Union  School 

North  Tona'wanda  Union  School 9 

Norwich  Union  School.. 22 

Norwood  Union  School 6 

Nunda  L'nion  School 3 

Ogdensburg  Free  Academy 16 

Olean  Union  School t6 

Oneida  Union  School , 14 

Oneonta  Union  School y 

Onondaga  Free  Academy 4 

Os wtgo  High  School . . . '. 6 

Ovid  Union  School 

Owego  Free  Academy 30 

Oxford  Academy 19 
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235  Painted  Post  Union  School 4 

279  Palatine  Bridge  L'nioa  School 2 

53  Palmvra  Classical  Union  School 15 

228  Parish  Union  School 5 

160  Parker  Union  School,  Clarence 9 

298  Peekskill    Academy.. 

227  Peekskill  Union  School 4 

25  Penn  Van  Academj 14 

65  Perry  Union  School -..-.- -• 16 

110  Hhufps  Union  and  Classical  School 3 

114  Phcenix  Union  School.. x 

103  Pike  Seminary-. 11 

46  Plattsbur^h  lligh  School 6 

221  Ponipey  Aciidemy  - » - . i 

1  lo  Port  Byron  Free  School  and  Academy 16 

160  Port  tienry  Union  School 2 

19  Port  Jerv is  Union  School 23 

221  Port ville  Union  School 3 

35  Poughkeepsiti  H  Igh  School   24 

136  Piili5iki  Academy 7 

252  Pumam  Union  'School,  Cambridge 5 

103  Red  Creek  Union  Seminary 13 

272  R hi nebeck  Union  School 2 

172  Richfield  Springs  High  School 3 

3  Rochtfstef  Free  Academy 23 

282  Rogereville  Union  Sem.,  S.  Dansville 

22  Rome  Free  Academy 23 

221  Rushford  Union  School   3 

210  Rushville  Union  School 2 

276  Sag  Harbor  Union  School i 

133  St.  John's  Cnlh.  Acad.,  Syracuse 12 

106  St.  Johnsville  Union  School 22 

133  St.  Mary's  Cat h,  Inst.*  A melerdam 6 

49  Salamanca  Union  School     12 

159  Sandy  Creek  Union  School 12 

62  Sandy  Hill  Union  School     18 

27  Saratoga  Springs  Union  School 19 

216  SauquoU  Academy ...  - 6 

17  Schenectady  Union  Classical  Inst 

148  Schcnevus  "Union  School 7 

183  Schoharie  Union  School 4 

164  Schuylerville  Union  School 11 

258  Seyniour  Smith  Acad     Pine  Plains 4 

200  Sherburn  Union  School         4 

127  Sherman  Academy,  Moriah 3 

131  Sherman  Union  School 11 

164  Sidney  Union  School     7 

183  Silver  Cret'k  L'ntnri  School 8 

181  Sinclairville  Union  School 7 

61  Skaneateles  Union  School 13 

263  Smithville  U   S.,  Smithville  Flats 

55  Sodus  Academy  8 

106  Spencer  Union'School 14 

78  Sta  m  ford  Sem  inary  and  U.S 17 

95  Starkey  Semina ry '  Eddytown ii 

192  Sta  ten"  Island  Academy,  Stapleton 3 

141  Stillwater  Union  School 5 

252  Sui^pensian  Bridge  High  School I 

I  Syracuse  High  School ■  ■ 
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Ten  Broeck  Free  Acad.,  Franklinvillc 6 

Ticonderga  Lnion  School 2 

Tonawanda  Union  School 

Trov  Academy • 

Trov  Female  Seminarv 

Troy   \  I  igh   School 14 

Trimianshurxh  I'nion  School 9 

I'lsler  Free  Academy,  Rondout.. 15 

I  nadilla  Academy . ' , .  4 

Union  Academy  of  Belleville ,  j 

I'nion  Springs  Union  School...... 4 

Utica  Free  Academy 62 

Valatie  Union  School 2 

Vernon  Union  School 

Wallkill  Free  Academy.  Middletown 17 

Walton  Union   School 14 

Walworth    Academy - 2 

Warrensbur^h  High  School i 

Warsaw  Union  School 15 

Warwick  Institute 6 

WaNhin^on  Academy.  Salem 2 

Waterford  Union  School , , . . .  14 

Waterloo  U  n  ion  School ......,.., 10 

Watertown  High  School 10 

Waterville  Union  School 6 

W  fttktns  Academic  Union  School 4 

Waverly   High  School .....,♦.  J12 

Webster  Union  School 3 

Weedsport  Union  School 24 

WelLsville  Linton  School 13 

Westchester  Union  School  No.  i 

Westchester  Union  School  No.  3 

Wcslfietd  Academy  and  Union  School 16 

West  Hebron  Union  School i 

Westport  Union  School 2 

West  Winticld  Union  School 11 

Whitehall  Union  School .,.,..,, o 

Whitney's  Point  Union  School.. i 

Wilson  Academy,  Angelica 8 

Wilson  Union  School i 

Windsor  Union  Sthool 4 

Woodhull  I'nion  School 5 

Worcester  U n ion  School ^ 

Yates  Union  School,  Chittenango 9 
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THE     MASSACHUSETTS     STATE     TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION, 


The  pro^amme  at  the  Worcester  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Teachers*  Aftsociation  was  the  strongest  we  ever  saw.  Three  such 
college  presidents  as  Eliot,  Hall  and  Gates  do  not  otten  appear  on 
a  single  platform  in  a  single  clay  witli  formal  preparation.  The 
managenient,  following  the  usual  custom,  had  gone  outside  the 
state,  and  been  especially  fortunate  in  securing  Mr.  Draper  of  New 
York  and  Mr.  Howhind  of  Chicago.  There  was,  to<j,  an  abundant 
array  of  home  talent,  some  of  which,  however,  presented  a  pitiful 
product  in  the  discussions. 

One  general  criticism  ought  to  be  made  in  the  strongest  terms  and 
will  be  heeded  if  the  management  desires  to  do  the  best  thing  possi- 
ble for  the  teachers  and  not  simply  to  present  an  astonishing  array 
of  names;  the  programme  was  so  full  that  no  adequate  opportunity 

luld  be  given  for  discussion,  and  if  any  speaker  exceeded  his 
per  limit,  as  did  Dr.  Hall,  it  disarranged  the  entire  proceed- 
ings. Another  criticism  might  be  directed  at  those  who  were 
appointed  to  discuss  the  more  formal  papers.  We  do  not  believe 
the  best  results  in  an  educational  meeting  can  be  secured  if  the  par- 
ticipants in  a  discussion  write  out  their  parts  beforeiiand  and  simply 
read  them.  It  takes  the  life  and  the  snap  all  out  of  the  tiling.  It  is 
not  properly  a  discussion  at  all.  Botli  Mr.  Thurber  and  President 
Eliot  suffered  from  inadequate  discussion  at  the  Worcester  meeting. 
Mr.  Thurber  had  carefully  prepared  a  paper  that  he  could  not  hope 
would  be  popular,  but  which  ought  at  least  to  have  provoked  discus- 
sion. But  Mr.  Marble,  who  is  usually  one  of  the  best  opponents 
and  admirably  fitted  to  bring  out  the  rival  sides  of  a  question,  came 
in  late,  failed  to  hear  most  of  the  paper  he  was  to  discuss,  and  missed 
its  point  entirely.  Then  came  Miss  Gaylord  with  a  written  essay, 
and  the  hour  was  gone  and  the  opportunit)-  lost.  Out  in  the  hall  a 
few  minutes  later  we  heard  fierce  criticism  of  Mr.  Thurber's  paper, 
but  in  the  room  where  the  discussion  should  have  been  held  no  one 
found  courage  to  utter  an  opinion  on  it.  Possibly  if  more  time  had 
been  given  volunteers  would  have  appeared^ 
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The  Biime  thing  happened  the  next  hour  in  the  grammar  school 
section.  President  Eliot,  who  always  has  something  definite  to  say 
and  who,  though  courteous  and  dignified,  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
what  he  thinks,  arraigned  the  work  of  the  grammar  school.  Super- 
intendent Scaver  followed  with  a  written  paper  of  general  praise, 
somewhat  in  the  we-point-with-pridc  style  held  usually  in  high 
favor  by  svipportcrs  of  the  accepted  order  of  things,  and  the  so-called 
discussion  ended.  Very  ditlerent  were  the  fierce  attacks  heard  on 
every  side  five  minutes  later  when  President  Eliot's  modest  strict- 
ures were  characterized  as  shameful  and  insulting  and  he  himself 
was  accused  of  ins-incerity,  untruthfulness  and  various  other  charac- 
teristics not  ordinarily  possessed  by  a  college  president-  Now  we 
are  not  at  this  time  sustaining  President  Eliot's  position,  in  fact  we 
are  sure  some  of  his  points  could  be  easily  and  successfully  turned 
against  him ;  we  are  simply  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
would  have  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion  if  Mr. 
Seaver  had  said  something  which  bore  on  the  question  in  hand,  or 
if  an  opportunity  coutd  have  been  given  and  accepted  for  a  full,  fair 
and  free  discussion  of  the  subject. 


There  was  a  general  feeling  that  one  needn't  hurry  about  getting 
to  the  meeting,  but  that  it  was  important  to  be  on  hand  before  Pres- 
ident Stanley  Hall  began  to  discuss  *' Recent  Changes  in  the  Pri- 
mary and  Grammar  Schools  of  Europe."  As  in  all  Mr.  Hall's 
work  there,  was  here  an  entire  absence  of  literary  form,  but  his 
manner  was  so  simple  and  his  information  so  extended  that  one 
hardly  felt  like  criticising.  His  talk  was  interesting  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  as  long  as  it  was  interesting.  One  could  not  but  notice 
the  grim  irony  of  the  little  abstract  handed  round  just  after  Dr.  Hall 
closed  which  said  *'  these  topics  w^ere  presented  very  briefly  and  con- 
cisely." There  are  two  little  books  recently  published  in  France 
which  contain  much  of  the  matter  presented  by  Mr.  Hall  and  which 
we  recommend  to  those  of  our  readers  who  were  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  able  to  hear  his  paper.  The  titles  are  '"  La  Nouvelle  Ligisla- 
tion  de  L  *  Enseig'nement  Primaire^  expos^  et  commentaire  Kui- 
vis  du  texte  des  lois,  d^crels,  arret^s,  circulaires  et  programmes  (y 
compris  la  loi  du  i9Juillet  1S89)  par  Pierre  Carrive,  juge  au  tribu- 
nal d'  Etamps,  Paris  :  Hachette  &  cie,"  and  "  Manuel  du  Certiji- 
cai  d'  Aptitude  Pidagogique  par  Eugene  Brouard  et  Charles 
Defodon,  Paris:  Hachette  &  cie."  Mr.  Hall  had  little  to  say  of 
Europe  outside  of  France. 
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Duuton's  paper  we  were  unxible  to  hear.  The  hour  of  its 
delivery  was  spent  in  enjoying  one  of  those  inimitable  talks  on  edu- 
cational topics  which  Mr.  Russel!  of  the  Worcester  Normal  School 
an  sometimes  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  to  a  small  audience. 

Of  all  the  men  who  appeared  before  the  Association  we  think 
"none  left  so  good  an  impression  on  so  many  of  those  present  as  did 
Superintendent  Draper.  Possibly  in  this  respect  he  divides  the 
honors  with  another  New  York  man,  the  newly  elected  President 
Gates  of  Amherst.  The  tone  of  Mr.  Draper's  paper  at  Worcester 
was  pleasantly  aggressive.  Its  criticism  of  Massachusetts  was  open 
and  vigorous,  betraying  no  rancour  or  jealousy.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  New  York  in  these  latter  days  has  been  living  up  to  her  oppor- 
tunities as  Massachusetts  in  the  same  time  has  emphatically  failed  to 
do.  We  think  the  result  in  each  case  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
nominal  head  of  education  in  each  state.  A  college  president,  well 
known  all  over  this  country,  himself  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and 
familiar  with  her  educational  life,  said  to  us  last  summer,  ^^Massa- 
chusetts will  make  no  advance  educationally  so  long  as  she  retains 
the  present  Secretary  of  the  State  Board."  It  is  a  fact  to  which 
Massachusetts  men  least  of  all  should  be  willing  to  shut  their  eyes, 
that  the  state  is  not  maintaining  her  rank  educationally,  in  fact  for 
several  years  has  not  been  maintaining  it. 

President  Eliot's  presentation  of  Uic  "Actual  Work  Accomplished 
in  an  Average  Massachusetts  Grammar  School"  evoked  the  fiercest 
storm  of  denunciation  that  we  have  witnessed  in  some  time.  From 
our  exchanges  we  see  that  it  is  still  reverberating  over  the  country. 
We  hope  it  may  serve  to  clear  the  air.  We  cannot  understand  the 
bitterness  with  which  this  paper  was  discussed  after  the  meeting. 
The  speaker's  method  of  testing  the  grammar  school  work  by  hav- 
ing it  done  by  high  school  graduates  and  noting  the  time  it  takes 
does  not  commend  itself  to  us.  It  shows  a  degree  of  interest  and 
a  willingness  to  investigate  which  are  gratifying.  But  it  presents 
too  good  a  chance  for  a  tu  quoque  argument  on  the  part  of  the 
grammar  school  men.  One  of  them  otTered  just  after  the  close  of 
the  meeting  (the  otTer  would  have  been  much  more  forceful  had  it 
been  made  in  open  discussion)  to  do  the  entire  work  of  the  four 
years  in  mathematics  at  Harvard  in  less  than  two  weeks.  We 
believe  there  are  plenty  of  men  four  years  out  of  college  who  could 
make  as  goo<l  a  showing  on  the  work  of  the  Harvard  course  as  did 
President  Eliot's  high  school  graduates  on  the  work  of  the  grammar 
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school  course^  and  we  should  claim  that  this  indicated  very  little  in 
either  case. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  of  this  particular  method  of  investig^f 
lion  we  believe  it  is  true  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  better  resulw 
from  grammar  school  work  than  are  now  obtained.  President  Eliot 
Bees  that  the  grammar  school  stands  hopelessly  in  the  way  of  his 
getting  students  to  enter  college  as  young  as  he  wants  them,  and 
that  the  length  of  the  sub-collegiate  course  indirectly  prevents  some 
from  entering  college  at  all.  With  this  particular  phase  of  the  sub< 
ject  we  are  not  specially  concerned.  What  we  protest  against  is 
using  six  years  of  a  child's  time  in  such  a  way  as  neither  to  give 
him  very  much  actual  useful  attainment  in  the  way  of  knowledge, 
nor  to  stimulate  his  faculties  and  rouse  his  curiosity.  In  entering 
this  protest  we  distinctly  disclaim  any  reflection  on  the  faithfulness 
of  grammar  school  teachers.  We  believe  their  fault  is  rather  in 
undue  attention  to  their  work.  They  get  so  interested  in  the  pro- 
cess that  they  forget  the  end.  Their  environment  and  the  routine  4H 
their  work  is  such  as  to  make  this  almost  unavoidable.  The  sub> 
jects  they  teach  get  out  of  proper  perspective,  and  on  account  of  thij 
exaggeration  the  pupils  suffer.  We  have  seen  a  young  graduate  of 
a  high  school  go  into  a  teacher's  examination  not  quite  sure  whether 
to  multiply  or  divide  when  the  sum  remitted  to  the  agent  included 
his  commission.  In  the  first  year  of  her  teaching  the  importance  of 
this  matter  gradually  grows  on  her;  it  becomes  more  luminous  and 
important  the  second  year,  and  so  on,  until  a  child  seems  in  hopeless 
ignorance  who  does  not  know  more  about  it  than  the  teacher  did 
when  she  began  to  teach.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  grammar  and 
geography.  One  has  only  to  go  into  a  grammar  school  recitation  in 
many  cases  to  find  out  how  little  he  knows  about  things  which  are 
held  up  before  mere  children  as  of  the  utmost  importance.  If  all 
this  knowledge  were  retained,  or  if  there  were  any  possible  chance 
of  using  m\ich  of  it  in  after  life,  there  might  be  some  excuse.  But 
it  ma}'  as  well  be  admitted  first  as  last  that  there  is  time  in  school 
for  one  to  learn  only  a  small  part  of  what  he  afterwards  needs  to 
know  and  to  use.  The  habit  of  observation,  generalization,  and 
reasoning,  the  power  to  think  and  to  express  one's  thoughts,  the 
use  of  the  faculties  of  moral  judgment  and  just  discrimination, 
these  arc  things  which  every  man  needs  at  every  hour  of  his  wak- 
ing life.  How  far  the  minute  memorizing  in  geography,  the 
subtleties  of  grammatical  studies,  or  the  applications  of  percentage 
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contribute  to  these  ends,  is  a  subject  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
college  president  or  ihc  humblest  pedagogiie,  ami  no  considerations 
of  interest  or  of  prejudice  ought  to  stand  in  the  way  of  careful  inves- 
tigation, generous  extension  or  rigid  curtailment  of  our  present 
courses  and  methods. 

President  Eliot  offered  three  practical  suggestions;  first,  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  school  hours  and  school  weeks;  second^ 
an  improvement  in  ventilation  and  hygienic  conditions;  third,  the 
introduction  of  physical  exercises.  As  a  natural  corollary  of  the 
first  would  come  a  lessening  of  the  rigid  tension  that  characterizes 
the  best  taiught  and  the  best  supers' ised  of  our  schools.  More  hours 
of  personal  contact  with  good  teachers  could  not  fail  to  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  average  chikl.  It  would  give  lime  for  the  introduc- 
tion t>f  many  things  now  ftlt  to  be  desirable  by  most  teachers  but 
for  which  they  can  fintl  little  lime  amid  the  streuuous  exertions  now 
■•exacted  by  the  imperative  work  of  the  course.  Few  can  have  failed 
'to  note  that  with  the  development  of  our  public  schools  there  is  a 
continual  tendency  to  thrust  upon  the  teachers  the  duties  that  were 
once  thought  to  be  specially  the  function  of  parents.  The  training 
in  morals  ami  manners  which  should  be  the  first  care  of  the  parent 
is  now  demanded  of  the  teacher.  The  mother  who  cannot  make 
her  boy  ''mind  "  at  home  appeals  to  his  teacher.  The  hitter  is 
expected  to  influence  the  child  to  love  good  books  and  good  com- 
pany, to  cultivate  in  him  habits  of  personal  neatness,  to  arouse  sen- 
timents of  humanity,  charitv,  kindness,  affection,  in  fact  to  do  all 
that  the  ideal  parent  could  do,  and  to  do  it  while  carrying  out  an 
elaborate  course  of  study  which  would  tax  to  the  utmost  the  highest 
powers  <>f  an  able  instructor,  all  in  the  few  hours  allotted  to  school 
work  with  all  the  possibilities  of  interruption  and  diversion  which 
only  a  practical  teacher  can  understand.  The  influence  of  the  street 
and  of  the  hours  spent  out  of  school  often  directly  antagonizes  the  work 
of  the  teacher.  However  much  al!  these  things  may  be  tleplored 
they  exist  and  must  be  met.  They  can  be  combated  successfully 
only  by  extending  the  time  spent  in  school,  lessening  the  tension  of 
the  present  strain,  and  letting  the  personal  influence  of  good  teachers 
do  what  parents  neglect.  The  force  of  teachers  would  have  to  be 
largely  increased,  for  the  value  of  the  personal  element  in  the  teacher 
could  be  fully  felt  only  when  she  was  at  her  best  and  in  possession 
of  ail  her  vitalitv.  In  such  circumstances  the  real  strain  on  the 
teacher  per  hour  would  be  lessened  and  the  gain  in  results  would 
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more  than  repay  the  increased  cost  of  the  schools.  Proper  ventila- 
tion and  the  relief  of  physical  exercises  are  so  axiomatically  benefi- 
cial as  to  need  no  plea  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Eliot's  strictures  on  the  excessive  attention  given  to  memory 
studies  lose  part  of  their  force  when  it  is  remembered  thut  the  schools 
he  investigated  were  specially  unfortunate  in  that  respect.  Even  in 
the  city  to  vvliich  he  referred  it  would  probably  be  found  that  in 
actual  practice  the  course  was  relieved  of  some  of  its  worst  features. 
The  abuse  of  niemorj-  work  in  our  own  observation  seems  rather 
to  lie  in  its  application  to  the  wrong  subjects  rather  than  to  its 
excessive  use  where  it  may  rightly  be  applied,  to  its  use  in  studies 
diat  are  really  thought  or  obsen^ation  studies  rather  than  the  too 
great  introduction  of  memory  studies.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  in  our  public  schools  the  memory  is  not  especially  cultivated. 
If  any  one  doubts  it  let  him  ask  some  grammar  school  graduate 
to  rt'peat  an  entire  paragraph  from  some  masterpiece  of  prose  or 
even  some  complete  short  poem.  Such  things  are  proper  subjects 
for  memorizing.  A  paragraph  from  Webster,  or  Burke,  or  Bacon, 
has  a  value  as  a  lesson  in  expression  if  committed  to  memory.  So 
has  a  bit  of  Shakespeare  or  Milton.  But  the  application  of  memor}' 
work  to  mathematics  and  science  stands  directly  in  the  way  both  of 
acquirement  and  true  training. 

Grading  iiy  proliciency  was  the  final  suggestion  of  the  speaker. 
Dreadfully  undemocratic  certainly  it  is,  but  none  the  less  wholly  in 
the  best  intcrestii  of  all  concerned.  The  popular  prejudice  against 
it  rests  upon  a  fallacy  that  all  men  arc  equal,  a  fallacy  daily  dis- 
pr«»ved  before  our  eyes^  but  nevertheless  placed,  in  defiance  of  truth, 
at  the  very  foundation  of  many  of  our  institutions.  For  those  that 
believe  it  argument  and  illustration  arc  of  no  avail.  But  there  is  a 
large  class  who  admit  that  all  are  not  equal  but  wish  all  to  receive 
equal  rights.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  for  these  to  see  that  the 
dull  boy  will  profit  as  much  in  proportion  to  his  capacity  by  individ- 
ual treatment  as  will  the  bright*  Individualism  in  education  is 
really  what  Mr.  Eliot  advocated.  We  do  not  believe  that  in  any 
class  or  in  any  school  a  bright  boy  should  receive  more  of  a  teacher** 
time  or  help  than  should  a  dull  one.  Each  has  a  right  to  an  equal 
share  and  juj  more,  but  each  has  also  the  right  to  go  at  the  pace  for 
which  nature  has  fitted  him.  We  know  there  is  a  certain  set  of 
so-calletl  educators  who  see  something  invidious  in  promoting  one 
member  of  a  class  because  he  is  ready  for  a  higher  grade.      It  seems 
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to  them  like  saying  "you  are  brighter  and  quicker  than  the  rest, 
therefore  you  are  to  have  a  reward  which  the  others  must  do  with- 
out." To  them  it  is  like  saying  to  the  dull  ones  *'  You  are  stupid 
and  slow  and  must  be  punished  for  it."  It  is  not  easy  to  make  such 
-would-be  educators  understand  that  what  is  best  for  each  individual 
is  that  he  should  recognize  his  limitations  and  try  to  be  and  to  do 
the  best  possible  within  those  limitations.  Promotion  in  school 
should  not  be  thought  of  as  a  reward.  It  should  be  simply  putting 
a  pupil  where  he  can  work  best,  and  that  is  done  as  fully  when  the 
capable  ones  go  fast  as  when  the  incapable  go  slow. 

On  the  whole  President  Eliot's  remarks  seemed  to  us  entirely 
temperate,  modest  and  suggestive,  worthy  of  careful  weighing 
and  able  to  stand  or  fall  on  their  merits.  He  claimed  to  speak 
only  as  an  intelligent  outsider  and  such  speech  may  more  safely 
be  met  with  cordial  welcome  than  with  instinctive  condemnation 
and  abuse.  It  is  not  the  outsiders  who  assure  teachers  their  work 
is  the  noblest,  their  lives  the  most  devoted,  and  their  characters  the 
most  exalted  upon  earth,  that  render  a  real  service.  Criticism  the 
most  violent  and  prejudiced  is  less  demoralizing  than  vapid  praise. 
The  indiscriminate  flatterer  is  not  the  safest  friend  We  improve 
only  when  our  shortcomings  are  pointed  out  to  us.  Mr.  Eliot's 
manner  and  spirit  seemed  all  that  could  be  desired.  If  his  matter 
was  amiss  it  should  have  been  set  right  then  and  there.  There 
were  grammar  school  men  enough  present  to  have  done  it,  and  the 
head  of  the  Boston  schools  was  the  next  speaker. 

President  Gates's  address  in  the  evening  we  heard  warmly 
praised,  and  Mr.  Howland  of  Chicago  on  Saturday  morning  read 
a  paper  which  was  said  to  be  of  genuine  value.  Much  to  our 
regret  circumstances  beyond  our  control  prevented  us  from  hear- 
ing either. 


GRAMMAR  EXTRAORDINARY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Academy  :  — 

To  the  query  whether  in  the  sentence,  *'  the  great  watch  stars  shut 
up  their  holy  eyes,"  shut  up  is  to  be  parsed  as  a  verb,  an  educa- 
tional journal  of  wide  circulation  and  great  influence  replies  as  fol- 
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lows :  —  **  Dispose  of  up  by  sjiying  that  it  is  a  superfluous  word^ 
adding  nothing  to  the  meaning  or  beauty  of  the  sentence.  Words 
should  be  classified  according  to  their  use  in  the  sentence,  and  when 
a  word  is  utterly  useless,  it  cannot  of  course  be  classified  on  this 
principle.  *  Shut  up,'  in  this  connection,  means  no  more  than 
shut.  Redundancies  of  this  kind  are  common  in  speech,  and  are 
not  infrequently  seen  in  print.  The  ability  to  recognize,  to  criti- 
cize, and  to  avoid  these  and  kindred  inelegancies  should  be  sed- 
ulously cultivated  in  language  work.  Make  your  *  parsing*  help 
in  this  direction."  h 

One  hardl}'  knows  whether  this  advice  was  seriously  intended.  9 
It  hardly  seems  like  an  attempt  at  humor;  for  it  is  incredible  that 
an  educator  should  put  oR'  an  honest  inquirer  with  a  joke.     Is  thi»j 
really  grammar-school  grammar? 

A  High  School  Teacher. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Short  ffHifres  of  Skakt'fpeare*f  plots,  by  Cyril  Ransome,  M.  A.  London/ 
MflCTnillan  &  Co.     1890. 

Of  these  studies  Professor  Ransome  says  in  his  preface  :  '*  Their 
design  is  to  be  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive,  and  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  method  of  teaching  Shakespeare  somewhat  different  from 
that  which  is  now  employed  in  colleges  and  schools.  That  method, 
which  treats  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  more  as  convenient  collections 
of  hard  words  and  unusual  idioms  than  as  masterpieces  of  literature, 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  many  respects  extremely  unsatisfactory.  It  is 
repellent  rather  than  instructive  to  the  student,  and  it  teaches  him 
from  the  very  outset  to  pursue  his  studies  by  a  wrong  road.  Under 
its  influence,  the  play  as  a  whole  tends  to  be  neglected,  words  are  fl 
exalted  to  the  exclusion  of  thoughts,  and  study  is  far  too  much  on  ■ 
the  lines  adopted  by  the  young  lady  who  is  said  '  to  have  fastened 
down  the  tevt  with  a  piece  of  elastic  in  order  that  it  might  not  inter- 
fere with  her  learning  the  notes.'  " 

**  This  method  has  been  adopted  partly  because  the  teaching  of 
literature  in  schools  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  study  Roman  and  Greek  autht>rs  from  the 
philological  rather  than  from  the  literary  standpoint,  and  partly 
because  of  the  manner  in  which  modern  teaching  has  been  reg^- 
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lated  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  examinations.  School- 
masters demand  that  questions  should  be  set  on  points  which  are 
generally  taught,  and  examiners  wish  to  elicit  answers  which  are 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  an  arithmetical  standard  ^ — in  other 
words,  which  are  easy  to  mark.  •  •  •  *  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  teacher  tries  to  rise  above  mere  word  teaching,  he  tends  to 
rush  into  the  other  extreme,  and  to  cram  his  pupils  with  phrases 
culled  from  the  works  of  Coleridge,  or  Goelhe,  or  Dowdcn,  which 
they  can  only  imperfectly  understand,  and  which  they  reproduce  like 
parrots  in  answer  to  any  manner  of  examination  question.'* 

We  have  preferred  to  let  Professor  Ransome  speak  somewhat  at 
large  for  himself,  because  he  expresses  precisely  the  opinion  of  Thk 
AcADBMY  as  to  the  current  method  of  teaching  English  literature, 
and  points  out  the  direction  in  which  reform  in  this  teaching  is 
plainly  destined  to  be  eflected.  At  present  Shakespeare  is  read  in 
heavily  annotated  editions  which  force  upon  the  reader's  attention 
undesired  suggestions  and  needless  information  to  an  extent  that 
renders  unity  of  impression  impossible.  The  multifiirious  notes 
appended  to  any  of  the  texts  most  in  vogue,  unless  neglected  by 
the  learner,  dissipate  the  interest  which  the  plays  are  fitted  to 
awaken  and  spoil  the  simple  and  natural  relation  to  great  works 
of  literature  into  which  it  should  be  the  teacher's  first  aim  to  tiy  to 
bring  his  pupils. 

Professor  Ransome's  book  is  made  up  of  chapters  of  about  forty 
pages  each  on  eight  plays,  viz.^  Hamlet,  Julius  Csesar,  Macbeth, 
King  Lear,  Richard  II,  Othello,  Coriolanus,  The  Tempest.  These 
chapters  are  very  readable,  interesting  elucidations  of  the  plots  of 
the  plays.  They  are  altogether  simple  and  unlearned,  and  do  not 
touch  recondite  topics  or  invite  the  young  student  into  the  mysteries 
of  Shakespearian  erudition.  Their  purpose  is  to  keep  awake  the 
perception  of  development  in  the  plots,  to  hint  relations  of  charac- 
ters and  events  that  might  elude  the  ordinary  reader,  and  to  reveal 
something  of  the  dramatic  skill  that  succeeds  so  wonderfully  in  pro- 
ducing the  masterpieces  of  literary  art. 

Professor  Ransome  has  added  a  notable  book  to  the  apparatus  of 
the  English  teacher- 

Hislorical  Classic  Readings.  With  Introduction*  and  Explanatory  Notes. 
For  Classes  in  History,  Reading  and  Literature. 

Under  the  above  genera!  title  Messrs.  Effingham  Maynard  &  Co. 
issue  a  series  of  thin  pamphlets,  each  containing  an  extract  from 
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some  writer  of  reputation  on  a  theme  of  American  histoiy.  The 
iden  is  a  good  one.  The  great  hindrance  to  the  adoption  of  good 
methods  in  liien«turc  and  history  is  the  difficulty  of  supphnng  classes 
with  considerable  numhers  of  copies  of  whatever  books  or  chapters 
are  at  any  moment  needed  for  the  subject  in  hand.  It  is  tantalizing 
to  an  enthusiastic  teacher  to  have  only  one  copy  of  hi^  ""  in,  bis 

Irving,  his  Parton.      His  one  copy  suggests  the  p<  >»   thiit 

might  be  realized  if  he  had  copies  enough  to  go  round  his  class. 
The  attention  of  enterprising  publishers  may  well  turn  itself  to  the 
reproduction,  in  very  cheap  form,  of  such  useful  books  of  reference 
as  teachers  of  history  need  in  their  eflbrts  to  practise  \\\c  seminary 
method.  To  ascertain  what  books  or  chapters  the  schools  would 
find  most  immediately  available,  the  publishers  should  consult  such 
teachers  as  have  been  longest  practising  this  method.  The  great 
essential  in  the  seminary  method  is  easy  access  to  books  that  are 
authorities,  —  not  to  text-books. 

The  *' Classic  Readings"  at  present  under  review  can  hardly  be 
said  to  contemplate  high  school  classes  in  history,  and  ought  not  to 
be  recommended  to  such  classes.  These  readings  are  apparently 
destined  for  ver>'  young  pupils,  taught  by  very  young  teachers.  We 
infer  thus  much  from  the  fact  that  foot-notes  arc  given  in  abundance, 
merely  telling  what  the  dictionaries  tcU  better,  and  that  questions 
are  appended  to  the  chapters,  as  if  the  lowest  and  most  rudimentary 
form  of  lesson-giving  and  question-asking  were  had  in  mind  by  the 
editor.  If  the  child  needs  such  helps  as  are  here  offered  him.  why, 
we  would  ask,  is  he  not  reading  easier  books?  And  if  teachers 
thus  need  to  have  their  questions  asked  for  them,  why  are  they 
teaching  at  all.'  But  perhaps  this  matter  belongs  to  the  mystery 
of  primary  education. 

For  high  school  purposes  what  is  needed  and  longed  for  is  simple 
republication  of  the  right  books.  If  these  cannot  be  furnished  with- 
out all  apparatus  of  notes,  it  will  be  better  to  wait  and  accumulate 
the  working  libraries  slowly,  as  is  now  being  done. 

Fetites  CaHsertVs,  suivies  de  Devoir*  et  Traductions  pour  lea  Classes,  par 
Lambert  Sauveur.  Docteur  H  lettres  et  en  Droit.  New  York :  F.  W.  Chris- 
tern.     Boston:     Carl  Schocnhof. 

Rudimtntary  Economics  for  ScAools  and  ColUges.  By  George  M.  Steele, 
LL.  D.,  Principal  of  Wesleyan  Academy,  Wiibraham,  Mass..  and  member  of 
the  American  Economic  Association.  Boston  and  New  York :  Leach.  She- 
well  &  Sanborn. 
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[Arbor  Day  fDanual, 

AH  AID  II  PREPARING  PROGRAMS  FOR  ARBOR  MY  EXERCISES. 


jntains  Several  Hundred  Choice  Selections  from  the  whole  range 
of  English  Literature  on  TREES,  Flowers,   Birds  and  Chil- 
dren,— Specimen  Programs  arranged  for  all   Grades, — 
Arbor   Day    Songs  with   Music, — Full   Directions 
for  the  Planting  and  Care  of  Trees, — How  Ar- 
bor Day  is  observed  in  various  States,  &c. 


COMPILED  AND  EDITED  BY 
Deputy  Superiatenaeat  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  New  York. 


M-, 


[juadsomel)'  printed  ou  fln«  paper,  400  pae^**  bound  In   Cloth,  t11a«tratedf-vPrlce« 

f^.^O,  sent  postpaid.    Address, 

WEED,  PARSONS  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


BryB  Mawr  College, 

iBvya  Hawr,  P».,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia,  oSengndu- 

uodeiY^^uate  coune*  in  Sansknt^  Greek,  l-Atin, 

•tics,  EtiKti^h,  Anglo-SaKon,  French,  Old  French, 

fitstiaa,  SpaGLfth,  German,  including  Gothic  and  Old  Hixh 

|Ccmiaa,    Hiatory,   Political   Science.    Phy»it«,   Chemistrj*, 

Biolofy,  and  Lectures  on  Philosophy.    Gymnasium,  with 

•r.    Sarjtent'c   apparatus   complete.      Fellowships  (value 

||5«)  in  Greek,  English,  Mathematics,  Hist«>ry,  and  Biology. 

Wat  PioKram,  address  as  above. 


Highest  SHlartcd  PoBltlons  In  Ten  Stutes. 

It  ia  worthy  of  note  that  tbb  Teachkbs'  Co-opera* 
TTVB  AuaoiJiATios,  70  Dfarliorn  8trt»et,  Cliicago,  hu 
this  ypftr  filled  th«  hinheMt  galaried  teachers'  positions 
which  have  been  open  in  ten  WeBtom  States,  vis. ; 
in  Michigan,  f  1,800;  WiBi-oiiHiu,  flfSOO ;  Minnt-nota, 
$1,500;  Inwa.  f2,000  ;  ArkaxiiMW,  f2,0OU  ;  TllJiaob, 
|t  1,700;  Dakota,  $1,800;  South  CaroUna,  ta,000 ; 
Mi>«oiari,  tl.MO  ;  Ohio,  *1,800.  The  greater  part 
of  all  thc^Urtit-cIatia  poBitlonti  VHC&nt  tluAj  yimr  in  Htatea 
we«t  of  New  York  have  been  tilled  hy  thiH  Asaocia- 
tiun.  CircuIaiH  sent  free  on  application  to  the 
uiauager,  ULb.  OuviLLfi  Buxwim,  TO  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago. 


DIXON'S  AMERICAN   GRAPHITE 

PENCILS  ARE  UNEQUALLED  FOR  SMOOTH.  TOUGH  LEADS. 

If  your  stationer  does  not  keep  thein.  meittiou  Thk  Ai:Ani:vY  and  Heiul  16  c«uta  in  atanipa  Ui  the 
6EPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  for  sumpU-H  woith  doable  the  money. 


XENOPHON'S    ANABASIS 

Books  I. -IV.    niastnted  Edition,  with  Colomi  Plates.  Map.  Plans.  Notes  and  VocabuUijH 
Profedsor  Frascis  W.  Kelsey,  3Iich!gati  Uaiversily,  Ann  Arbor.     l2mo.     $1.80    " 

"  It  i«  the  best  Eng^lith  Edition  of  Xenophon^s  AnaliMis  for  the  qm  of  schools  that  I  have  ever 
examiofd.  *  *  *  I  am  even  better  pleaiwd  with  the  book  than  with  Kelaer's  Cetar,  and  I 
oonsider  that  the  finest  Latin  text-book  that  has  ever  hwn  produced  in  this  coaotrr.  I  shsll 
nae  Kalaey's  Anabasis  in  my  classes."  H.  E.  Colm,  Prin.  of  Bath  (Me.)  High  SchooL 


*•  We  wi]  nae  it  in  a  class  of  about  30  this  fall." 


Prof.  J,  M.  Caow,  Grianell  CoUcRe,  Iowa. 


•'  I  like  fist)  the  way  the  part*  of  verl*  are  given,  (2d^  the  way  in  which  the  notes  are  spaeed 
and  pniiti'd,  ^3d)  the  explaining  sent<>ncfB  inserted  in  the  text,  (4th  j  the  spacing  of  the  text 
which  makes  it  pecnliarly  legiblf,  (Sib)  the  iuircductL^nr  pagt-n,  iUiuitrstive  and  hitfortcaL" 

Natuak  Tromtsok,  Principal  of  Academy,  Elgin,  QL  ■ 

"  The  highest  praise  I  can  give  it  is  to  introduce  it,  and  that  I  intend  to  do."  ■ 

A.  B.  Htdb,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Denver,  Colorado. 

Sent  postpaid,  with  the  privilege  of  return,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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iYiIiiam  Pcnn  Charter  Scbool,  Philadelphia. 

Academy,  Wilbraham.  Mass. 

Academy,  Glfn«  Fulls,  N.  Y. 

Academy,  l,*wl«burg,  Pa. 

Aoadciny.  Aditms.  S    Y. 

Thayer  Acaderay,  S.  Braintree,  Maas. 

Ac^emy.  Ohaticock,  Va. 


Academy,  Chamberaburgh.  Pa. 
Acrtdcmy,  Seliusgrove.  Pa. 
Ilopkinson's  ScLiIol.  B<ielon.  Maas. 
Dearborn. Morctin  Schcv»l.  Ornnge.  NJ 
DeLancey  School,  Pliilfulclphlu. 
Dana  Hull  School.  Wellesley,  Ma». 
Wihoo  &  Kelloeg'H  Scho*»l.  New  York, 
Coe  CUOIetjp.  Cedur  linpid^,  Iowa. 
Grinndl  College,  Grinnt-ll.  lowai. 
Simpson  College,  ludianola,  Iowa. 
Uuiversiiy.  I>euver,  Col. 
Pre|»arau")ry  Depl  ,  01>erlin,  O. 
Munru  Collegiate  Institute,  Elbridge,  N. 
Protciil^inl  College.  Springlielfl,  Hasa. 
Univerxity,  Ilamliue,  Minn. 
Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs. 


ALLYN  &  BACON,-  PUBLISHERS.-  BOSTO 

KeLSEY'S  •  CiESAP 


Has  not  only  been  adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  many  of  the 
most  important  High  Schools  of  New  York,  but,  so  far  as 
we  know,  has  never  been  displaced  in  any  school  which  has 
once  adopted  it.  ■ 


ALLYN  &  BACON, 


BLISHERS»^-i^  BOSTO 


i 


{QQiW.Privaiz  Libraries. 

htm  HAVE  PREPARED  A  CATALOGUE   GIVING 

K  the  171  of  our  books  chosen  by  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Thayer,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
t  his 

ial  List  of  Books  for  the  Public  School  Libraries 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

size  of  the  book;  the  style  of  binding;  the  number  of  illustrations;  the  number  of  pages; 
>f  the  type; 
:scription  of  what  the  book  contains,  with  a  complete  Tabic  of  Contents  wherever  possible; 

opinions  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  crUics  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  book, 
ns  of   the  technical  terms  used  in  describing  the  books,  and  samples  of   different  sizes  of 
to,  are  also  given. 

5  catalogue  ha«  been  of  great  service  to  those  who  hare   consulted  it  for  the  selection  of 
ing  people,  we  have  decided  to  send  a  copy  free  to  any  address  on  application. 


Verside  Litergtare  Series. 

Ulysses  Amoit^  the   Phxacians.     From  W.  C.  Bryant's  translation  of  Homer's 
rice.  15  cents. 
Waste  Not,  Want  Not,  and  The  Barring  Out.     From  Maria  Edgeworth's  Parents 

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Aacieat  Rome. 


ON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  -  4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


'TIFICAMERICAN 

STABLlSMfeD    1845. 


B»l  iinrt  mn«l  j-iripuljir  F.r|eTif|(1c  pir«l 
I  pjii'er  i>ur>ll^)it'0  unO  hii«i  ttit»lnree»l 

of  any  jinpiT  vi  Its  rianii  tn  the  world, 
[rwletl.  Beiif  fl»s»  or  Wnnd  KnuTwr- 
i|i!«i»ei1  w<>elilT.  HvvA  for  [•nnrinnen 
^««f3«  TPKr,     Vnar  nu-nthB'  trial,  fl. 

O.,  Kt'Di.i9BEi(«,ail  Uroadwar,  N.T. 

ITECfslt  BU1LDERO 

on  of  Scientific  American.  O 

ucc4>M.  Eftch  iPMio  CMntaInt  colored 
ic  pUie«4jf  cyanirr  aij<l  cUt  rrrtden- 
Hc  tutlillnirH.  ICtinitToiiN  enirrnrtrKt 
■nr  ond  i>(>ocin<-atiuriii  fur  the  une  of 
tempJatt*  («HUciinjr.  I'rlcc  fJ  Wi  n  year, 
jiy.        SIL'NV  S.  CO,,  I' LH  1.1  SUE  KB, 


miTthenecur- 
t'd  yj  Mpply- 

MVKS 


intf  to  1 

A    Co..    who 
buvhodoTcr 


TEMTS 

rs'  eifxTieiiCfl  ftcid  hare  niBda  tiTvr 
apTtlirnnxn^  for  Amerlcnn  ftntl  For- 
Hpnt*.  Snitfl  fnr  HandtMWk.  CorTM* 
trtctljr  conndennal. 

TRADE  MARKS. 

Dur  ntiu-k  1*  noi  re«!liitar«d  In  tba  Pat* 
apply  to  MCN.H  A  Co.,  anrl  pruour* 
protaolloD.   Sand  for  Uatidbook, 
:.Tf7IIT.^   for  books,  cbmrts,  map*. 
f  procured.    Addr«»s 
&  CO..  Patent  BalleltOTB. 


DeTocqueville's 
Democracy  in  America. 


TranHlnted  by  Kekte.  ReviBed  and  Edited,  with 
NotfB,  by  FnASOlfl  Bowkk,  rr^fesHur  of  Moral 
Pbiloeophy  in  Harvard  Univertti  ly.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion.    2  vdIb.,  8vo.,  clotti.    S4.00. 

A  che»por  edltioo  of  Vol,  I,,  with  e§peoial  reference 
to  ita  cue  ma  a  T*fXt-Book,  is  bIbo  iiw««l,  under 
the  tiUe  of  AMKKICAN  INsJI  ITUTION8, 

in  l2mo,  cloth.    Price,  $il.aO. 

The  Washiiu/ton  Globt.—Hj  tho  comraon  con- 
scut  of  all  critics,  thw  in  the  best  work  on  DtmocnicT 
in  ancient  or  modern  literature.  It  ban  bad  the  um- 
verwil  g(X)d  fortune  to  pleaw;  men  of  all  Bliade»  of 
poblical  opinion,  fur  tho  Himple  reason  that,  being 
the  work  of  a  man  who  stroTe  to  attain  the  Jnst 
medium  in  all  iiia  opimoiiH,  who  was  a  aiucerti  seeker 
after  tnilb.atid  whoKe  chiof  aim  in  life  was  the  good 
of  niaukind,  it  btarHthnJUghootstroEg  tnarka  of  im- 
partiality, flincerily,  and  honcBlj. 

ALLYN  *  BACON,  PUBLISHERS. 

364  Washington  sj., 

BOSTON- 


Fifth  Holiday  Conference  of  Associated  Academic  Principals     8i 


J.  H.  Hoose,  Principal,  Normal  School,  Cortland. 

L.  R-  Hopkins,  Principal,  Union  School,  Wccdsport. 

Robert  W.  Hughes.  Principal,  Griffith  Institute,  Spriogville. 

P.  M.  Hull,  Principal,  Union  School,  Waverly. 

Leigh  R.  Hunt,  Principal.  High  School.  Troy. 

J.  H.  Kclley,  Principal.  Union  School.  Whitehall. 

R.  S.  Keyser,  Principal.  Union  School,  Middlcburj^h, 

N.  G.  Kingslcy,  Principal,  Union  School,  Palatine  Bridge. 

M,  H.  Kinsley,  Principal,  Union  School,  Massena. 

Albert  Leonard,  Principal,  Union  School.  Dunkirk. 

H.  H.  Loomis,  Principal,  Union  School,  Watcrford. 

H.  M.  Lovell.  Principal.  Free  Academy,  Elmira. 

Thomas  li.  Lovell,  Principal,  Union  School,  Attica. 

E.  F.  McDonald,  Principal,   Union  School,  Norwood. 
R.  A.  McDonald.  Principal.  Union  School,  Sandy  Creek. 
John  S.  McKay.  Principal,  Franklin  Academy,  Malone. 

A.  C.  Mcl-achlan,  Principal,  Mynderse  Academy,  Seneca  Falls. 

C.  D.  McLean,  Principal,  State  Normal  School,  Brockport. 
J.  E.  Massee,  Ex- Principal,  Saratoga  Springs. 

H.  F.  Miner,  Principal,  Union  School.  Skaneateles. 
Warren  D.  More.  Principal,  Academy,  Mexico. 

F.  N.  Moulton.  Principal. 

J.  C.  Norris,  Principal,  Academy,  Canandaigua. 

A.  W.  Norton,  Professor,  Stale  Normal  Sclioot,  Oswego. 

F.  B.  Palmer.  Principal,  Normal  School.  Fredonia. 

E.  A   Parks,  Principal,  Parker  Union  School,  Clarence. 

Eliot  R.  Payson,  Principal.  High  Schoo).  Bingharaton. 

E.  J.  Peck,  Principal,  Free  Academy.  Owego. 
W.  M.  Pierce,  Principal,  Union  School,  Mayville. 

D.  A.  Preston.  Principal.  Union  School.  Castile. 

George  W.  Pye,  PrincipaL  Classical  and  Union  School,  Geaeva. 

O.  B.  Rhodes.  Principal  Collegiate  Institute,  Adams. 

C    W.  Richards,  Principal.  High  School,  Oswego. 

J.  G.  Riggs.  PrincipaL  Yates  Union  School.  Chittenango. 

R.  R,  Rogers,  Principal.  High  School,  Jamestown. 

M.  T.  Scudder,  Principal,  Free  Academy,  Rome. 

A.  M    Seekell.  Principal,  Academy,  Union  Spring*. 

J.  H.  Selden,  Principal,  Union  School,  Tonawanda. 

F,  D.  Shaver.  Principal,  High  School.  Watertown. 

E.  A.  Sheldon,  Principal,  State  Normal  School.  Oswego. 
Robert  Simpson,  Principal.  Union  School.  Phoenix. 

C.  T.  R.  Smith,  Principal,  Academy,  Lansiugburgb. 

F.  R.  Smith.  Ex  Principal,  Norwood. 

Irving  B.  Smith,  Principal.  Union  School.  Warsaw. 

S.  McKay  Smith,  Princip.il,  Union  School,  East  Syracuse. 

H.  H.  Sncll,  Principal,  Union  School,  Cobleskill. 

T.  B.  StowcU,  Principal,  State  Normal  School,  Potsdam. 

A.  N.  Taylor,  Principal,  Union  School,  Westficld, 


A.  M.  Wright.  Principal,  Union  School,  Waterville. 

The  following  visitors  registered  their  names  and  altci 
Conference  : 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  Editor   "  School  Bulletin,"  Syracuse 

A.  B.  Blotlgctt.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Syracuse. 

Professor  L.  C.  Coolcy. 

H.  S.  Dawson,  New  Vork. 

Mclvil  Dewey,  Secretary  Board  of  Regents.  Albany. 

G.  F.  Dickson,  Weslfield. 

Mrs.  J,  A.  Estec.  Addison. 

George  Fenton,  General  Agent  A.  S.  Dames  &  Co..  Broadalbia 

Professor  A,  G.  Hopkins,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton. 

Frederick  H.  Howard.  Instructor  iu  Friend's  School,  Proride 

Clayton  Jennings,  Teacher  in  Public  School,  Manltus. 

F.  W.  Jennings,  Principal,  Union  School  .Oneida. 

E.  N.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Saratoga  Spring 

Franklin  Jones.  Preble. 

S.  H.  Kimplon,  New  York. 

O.  C.  Kinyon,  Teacher  Phj-sics.  Syracuse. 

O-  B.  Kipp,  No.  3  School,  Saratoga  .Springs. 

E.  B.  Knapp,  Schiiol  Coranii&siooer,  Skaneatetes. 

W.  H.  Lennon,  Brockport. 

E.  E.  McDowell.  Fabius. 

Spencer  C.  Newberry.  Professor,  Cornell  University.  Ithaca, 

Grace  1.  Norton,  Easton. 

A.  D,  Perkins,  Agent  for  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse. 

Lucy  M,  Salmon,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie. 

E.  D.  Scrlbner,  Principal,  High  School,  Parish. 

F.  R.  Smith,  Ex-Princifjal,  Norwood. 
W.  C.  Tifft.  Poultney.  Vt. 

Horatio  S.  While,  Professor,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 
E.  D.  Wiles.  Onondaga  Valley. 


Cornell  University. 


\The  Non-Technical  Courses  of  instruction  lead  to  degrees  in  Arts,  in  Phil- 
osophy, in  Science^  and  in  Letters.  In  all  these  Courses  the  work  is 
prescribed  during  the  Freshman  year,  and  for  the  most  part  during 
the  Sophomore  year;  in  the  Junior  year  with  the  exception  of  two 
hours  in  English  Composition^  or  Literature^  and  in  the  Senior  year, 
witJiout  exception^  the  work  is  elective. 

Hie  Technical  Courses  lead  to  degrees  in  Agriculture,  Architecture,  Chem- 
istry, Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  mid  Mechanical 
Engineering.  For  all  these  courses  the  material  equipment  of  the 
University  is  unsurpassed. 

The  University  makes  exclusive  use  of  fifteen  Buildings  and  eighteen  Labo- 
ratories and  Museutns,  Its  Library  now  consists  of  more  than  103,000 
volumes,  and  the  list  of  Scientijic  and  Literary  journals  taken  numbers 
four  hundred  and  fifty-five. 

^  For  advanced  work  with  Seniors  and  Graduates^  the  Seminary  methods 
are  adopted. 

The  Corps  of  instruction  consists  of  one  hundred  a7id  two  Professors  and 
Instructors,  besides  some  twenty-eight  special  nmi-resident  lecturers. 

Thventy-four  University  Scholarships  at  $200  each^  and  Eight  Fellowships 
of  $400  each  are  given. 

Tuition  is  free  to  those  holding  State  Scholarships,  as  tveil  as  to  students 
in  Agriculture,  and  to  all  Graduate  students  who  are  candidates  for 
an  advanced  degree ;  to  all  others  it  is  $125  a  year. 

>  Examinations  for  admission  are  held  June  IZth  a7id  September  24th,  1890. 

For  the  University  Register  containing  special  information,  address 

E.  L.  WILLIAMS,  Treasurer. 

ITHA.OA.,  N.  Y. 


i%»  promihtnf  frut^rf*  of  the  book  am .  — 

t.    A  HKLKVr  YOrAltVt.AHV  of  OTiO  »w«to.  it*tiH4it»g  att  that  ap 
Hmrt  in  thf  AtMboMM,  tik*.  I.-IU.,  and  otAtrt  mo»t  eamnum  in  ettUupt  authoft,  ' 

li  A  ItATloyAl.  UtiK  Ut' TUK  GHAMMAH.  Th4  inJltrMona  or*  i 
«Tdinafy  »»ea  ure  illuntr^ud.  Thtrt  m  a  topical  rmiew  qf  t^nUu .  but  mtkvi  > 
Mttptianai  umtyr      Thf  bock  i*  adapted  to  Iks  hut  ttaitdard  ipwitman 

a  J      TUK  IND  ICl'l  VK  UKTUOIK  not  dominnting  tko  ordor  ^ « 
Aspt  in  n'/tf .     Th^  pupil  maktm  Mm  own  taUot  of  infUethuH  and  tottrn*  rulffrotmt 

I V     A  V  /  MVno  VKU  a  ho  irr/Xa  of  ptmuUgntm  and  a  iwtf  orrfer  of  e 
ting  tLrtail*  and  jtLurinff  emphatit  upon  nation  qf  practical  im^orlaAU. 

y      COPIOVS  ASH   V  A  HI  Kit  fCXfSRCfSKS.     iMnguaa*  i*  ««  «'< 

arut  no  fiirut  *»;•  prinriftlt  ia  »/  ontf  niluf  (ill  it  i*  uard  ttilhoitt  tffitrt. 


AIMKADY  ADOI'TRH  M 


High  School,  t^uiiu^,  lUinoio. 
Ififjh  Srhtiol,  Springjirld,  Vumi. 

Jlif/h  »SrAcw/.  Jjr4tuntr»rth.  K<tn*nM. 
iUgh  School,  Meridrn,  (hnn. 
High  Sthoid.  Tituitn'He,  /\t. 
Hiyh  tSthmd,  Ofirrtin,  Ohio. 
High  IkJtool.  Frankliu,  /Vi. 


Dearborn  .Vorffan  Sehacl, 

Hivotriew  Academy,  Pough 

(hsenoria  Stm<it'ury.  Ca 

lierkele)f  School,  Aew 

Hrottn  <fr  yifhtAM'Sek 

SabU'$  SrhiHtt,  Ik 

Ihiinvur  Acad« 


THE  BEST   TEACHERS 


--SVII.I-   HA VI 


be  ^est  ye>^t-^ook^ 

MiJ>  TUB  POLLOWINO  LIST  tNCLUUES  OKLY  THOSJl  WHICH  ARE  ACCEPTSO 

AR  RtlPF.Ktnt^  TO  ANY  OTHER  SCHOOI     «^"«r  ICATION8 
OP  THEIR  CLASS 


Comstock's  Fit^st  Liotin  Book 

CntiU.iu»  litu  furtaa  kixl    '     '  ' 


rc'i 


it 


iUtutrkUuuiv  It  atatiilM  wJtbiiul  R  rivftl. 


—         Xenophon's 

A  frt<rtli>.  •■<  : 


l-IV.. 


^eudder's  Cradotirr.  .         . 

A  Tint  LaUd  B«^dlu',  uu<i<iU«iIU>i  ins  okuibuULty  work,  ur  Tor  night-rvMliiiK. 

•hapdenal's  FiPst  F*"-^'"H  Course, 

New  [■  I  -A  from  cotinly  new  pl»tci». 

Second  French  Course, 
Advanced  E;       r* 


r 


begin  fT  jiTrirt  moir  i  r.  tu-n 


rost'B  Greek  Primer « 

aa  th*  InJDfidTB  method,  ooi<' 


"ia.  andglnn  theJflunAr  Adti! 


01o88*8  Fipst  Greek  (Reader,  .... 

[Keep's  HoHQBr's  Iliad-***6  Books, 

— 3  t^noU^         .... 

11X0  bc«t  rqfQifiped  and  inc«t  c&n  be  pnt  Inio  thn  ttatidfe  of 

^Brandt's  German  Gratnmar,  .         . 

H c-  ~      der, 

^m  A  ttr»cti 

Icaal 

H       Oan 


$1.00 

I 
$1.26 

$1.60 
SOe.i 
60e.  I 

60eJ 
90c. 

$1.00 

70e. 

$1.50i 
90©. 


KriuUd  lind  tnivrMHtiug  «xtr«ctii  in  prow  «ti«]  pcMir; 
trooi  olAturio  lU«niii}ro. 


jcdalker's  Physiology, 

Tbi;  haml»oiucftt  kuU  inoni  popnlkf  tftxi-book  on  thU  tnbjwot  oror  iMm 
OoftvfpQOdcnn*  in  rcgunl  to  luiy  uf  ttiNM  bftoki  U  Invitod, 

+  PUBLISHERS,  + 


A   FUUU  COUUECE   COURSE   FOR   WOMEN. 

^WELL-EQUIPPED  OBSERVATORY  AND  LABORATORli 


A  MUKAJIV  i>r  RiffhlMiu  T1»ouiu&M<|  VoInnNui. 

HI*tC(  :r A  f .  «  >  nrif  oflterMl  In  OoU«Klate  Sliidy»  im  wviU  mi  Im  tbn  firlioolft  of  1 

?IAL  t  •  s  VOU  TKACllRmiU 

*0  riiKl'AllATUKV  DKPARTMKJiT 

^KW    <»VM»iA.SIIim    niIIM>lhO    f>  >    %Mih     i»r.    - 

TbbuIji   i:4»arf*,    Hut   jintl    <>  wlmntlite    fUv 

Uoomv,  i^,t  Jbe. 

tJT Kuf  ilculltf  J  iiifocniu '  Iticlt  «dilt«»», 

W.  L  DEAN,  Treasurer,  Va&sar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


JUST  OUT. 


© 


.\      lit  «.  V    • 

PRINCIPLE*^  OF  PLANB  GEO^' 

.S(Mnt:ii,)iii    (\J\..^>.j    ICigfl  -■ 

**TIIR  BI08T  ORIGINAL  HOOK  tSSCRD  Tllt9  rALl. 

Hrnt  p*t  pa].!  to  any  t.'Brhf.r  *"f  Oixmi^tryOf)  nsN-lp'  of  onf-lifclf  ttm  prlT. 

;itMAiS    hl.Al'rir    rOR    BEGIN Nr.i<^>),     ^VJ^^     '>^uc^    .iiiij    < 

Uy  Prof,  ir,  C,  C;.  Brandi,  Hamilton  College      i>rao,  ^ 

'Pir   rttrirli^  iiri    itlvJd.rl   into  Ml   McrUoniJ  EllBy  Vmir.  ,  F,.  r/^^RontJp    M 

I.J'  ru  of  till) 

lllll"     .       .  .  .      -  I    iM,    aji.l   to   !■'  '         ■ 

SCHILLER'S  Der  Ncflfe  aU  Onke).   Eiliicd,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  Pro^ 
r  F.  Raddatx,  riaUimore  City  College.     16010.    socta, 

ALLYN  &  BACON.  Publishers.  BOSTON,  MA^^g 


A  FX^IiIi  COUliEGE  COURSE  pOt^  WOMHN. 


•WELL-EQUIPPED  OBSERVATORY  AND  LABORATORIES.* 


A  LIBBABY  of  Kl«bteen  TltouiiMtd  Votwrnm. 

.SPECIAL  COIIRSRS  are  oOlBred  la  CoUecUte  Study,  m  w»ll  m  In  tbe  ScbooU  of  Pm 

lag  and  Hufttr« 
IPRCIAL  C?Ot'R9RS  FOB  TBACHKR8. 
KO  PREP  ABATOR  V  OKPAUTMKNT. 
A  NEW    GYMTf A9tU3l    BUILDmc  ftiDy   equipped    with    Dr.    8argcnt*s  AppamC 

Tennis   Court«,    Hot   and    Cold  Bathn,  SvrtmmlB|c  Bath   46i26.    I>ri*Mti 

B<K»ms,  JUf.t  &.C. 

-For  detailed  inforroalloB  a«e  the  caulogue«  for  which  addrea, 

W.  L  DEAN,  Treasurer,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  i 


JUST  OUT. 


CREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION.    By  Frakcis  G.  Alunson. 

School,  Baltimore. 


Unire 


PRINCIPLES  OF  PLANE  GEOMETRY.     By  J,  W.  Mac  Donald.  Priocif 

Stoneham  ^Mass.)  High  School.     i6mo.    30  cts. 

*'TIIB  MOST  ORtOIKAIi  BOOK  ISSUED  liiib  ^Ai.> 
teat  post  paid  to  any  t«Mher  of  Qtataotry  00  t«oeipt  of  OfD6.b*lf  iht  pnoe. 

GERMAN  READER  FOR  BEGINNERS,  with  Notes  and  complete  Vocab^ 

By  Prof.  H    '"   '      »•..-■.    Hamilton  College      ---v-    "^o  pages.     ^' 

The  extraru  are  iJixifii-'I  uitr*  mil  Hk'-tii«n»;  Easy  Pn>(ic  ;  '  -  --  • 

Lyricd  ;  CoDii.'lj-  •  nittoi  icnl  Th^se.    The  nlm  of  the  editor  )u. 

Boulty  no  lt««  tltuD  of  real  intnnalc  TaJtic,  and  to  preparu  n  l^jok  ulil'.li  ^UaU  *>•'  ujorxjuiiijjt  fciirmtl 

.SCHILLER'S  Der  Neffe  als  Onkcl.   Edited,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  Profe 
C.  F.  Raddatz,  Baltimore  City  College.     i6ino.    50  ct^ 

jYN  &  BACON,  Publishers.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


NEW  EDTTIOX  NOW  READY. 

Herbarium  and 

Plant  Descriptions, 

By  EDWARD   T.  NELSON,  PhD,, 

Professor  of  Bitthgy  in    the  Ohio    Wesleyan   University,  Defarvare,  Ohio. 


Port/olio^  7)4  i>y  lo  inches. 


Price,  7j  cents. 


ITS  SPECIAL    FEATURES    ARE: 

I.  An  herbarium  and  plant  record  combined,  enabling 
the  student  to  preserve  the  specimens  together  ivith  a  record 
of  their  essential  characteristics. 

II.  A  sheet  of  four  pages  is  dt  voted  to  each  specimen. 
The  first  page  contains  a  blank  form,  ivith  ample  space  for 

a  description  of  tlu  plant  and  notes  of  t/te  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  collected.  The  pressed  plant  is  to  be 
mounted  on  the  third  page,  and  the  entire  sheet  then  serves 
as  a  species  cover, 

III.  The  sheets  are  separate,  so  as  to  permit  of  scien 
life  re-arrangement  after  mounting  the  speci^nens  and  re- 
cording their  characteristics. 

IV.  Tlu  preliminary  matter  gives  full  directions  for 
collecting^  pressing,  and  mounting  plants,  as  well  as  a 
synopsis  of  botanical  terms. 

In  the  class-room  and  in  the  field  this  work  has  been 
found  helpful  and  stimulating;  it  encourages  observation 
and  research,  and  leads  to  an  exact  knoivledge  of  classifica- 
tion. Its  best  recommendation  is  the  fact  that  it  has  al- 
ready been  adopted,  without  solicitation^  in  a  large  number 
of  colleges,  academies  and  high  schools^  and  has  everywhere 
been  received  with  hearty  approval. 

ALLYN  Sc  BACON r  PubliaherB, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


pXWELL'^  ENI^LIpH  COUl^^l 


Primary  Lessons  in  Language  and  Compositioi 

KOU  USE  IN  PRIMARY  CLA»K-. 
12mo.     BoaPd«.     144  Pages.  Priee  for  Examination^  30  Cent 


li  Mil  «pon  tin  IhMiy  tbkt  dnafpUflv  «i 


•«*  "  PriBMry  Ui»m  mi  Laiiiiwg*  mm  raw pn— w  nwwpwa  ww  nmotj  luu  mininnni  a 
OHWI  Mtorml  «xrrri*«.  fii  e«iir»>Mi"i>  f'f  «r.ntig  piefl»r  3fMT»Mfl»  la  fthngni  mora  pl^iis,  and 
Mmikm,'  looalMi^lia  Mm  «BilM«lp«kia«,  Tlria  ftrat  boo 

grmmamr  i-  fdetaiaa  aa  tbt  ba^  for  ccmwitiPBa,  and  pnxvidc* 

■avaO  aa  tmiM-n  unu  m  wi^i.,,^,  —  *«  finparinlaii<WBt  of  IIm  Brookbn  SdwuU,  ami  i 


aaviA  aa  trri>>m  unu  m  rkiup-imi' 
la  IIm  oatvooM  of  Iw  astvodad  oi 
na  ««7  «lMiiaa  «ala«(i>'t 


•  tIapaftoMMltirt  of  Um  BraoUyn  SekooU.  ami  tMill 
vIMTiroea.  U  la  bcssMtellj  maaitaliid  aod  pnsla^i 
era»fdraaeoadaadlhlitfr  "  " 


iDtrodoctory  Lessons  in  English  Grammar. 

FOR  USE  IN  LDVVER  GRAMMAR  GRADES. 
By  WILLIAM   H.  MAXVV^ELL.  M.A.,  PhD 

fiupt.  of  Public  Inttrvction,  BrooJdpn,  S.  T.  J 


164  Pages.     12mo.     Cloth. 


Price  for  Hxamination.  40  Cents. 


(The  Bcbool  Jonm^  New  York,] 
^^  Tlio  <lo»lj;n  ot  \\i\%  voliuna  to  toprPM^nt  u  much  of  the  ncionce  of  grnnimar.  with  it«  -^.j, 
flan  b«  will  iiMtlerntiXMl  hy  pupito  batw«<!>t)  the  age*  uf  ten  iin<l  twe-lvr.  and  the  ontrr  of  Mib)4 
with  im»iil  rsiiiriM.'*  of  mudy  that  irqulru  an  tutriKlaetory  and  ailvanccd  book.    Althouich  thia  maj 
teiillonii  to  Ih?  a  r.inijjJvt*!  trt<«tii»t  upon  Kf*'"'"*"*.   "'lU  the  aulbor  t\>u«ider»  that  the  topic* 
trcau^d  oiiianativf'ly.     Thi<  inctiiiMlM  %r«  baM'i]  upon  the  d<K:(rin(>  that  what  \*  worth  teaching  at  all  la  wo 
teax-iiitiK  fully.    YjUh  Icn-on  ban  bten  arranged  ao  aa  to  reqaire  the  lea«i  iK)«wibIf  eutrgy  to  maater  the  i 
'    '      ■  '    '  *       '  ■  '  ■       *  I  which  I 


istriMhiiid,  and  the  third  part  of  ea4)fa  laaaon  ia  a aeriea of  esareaaea  i 


I  nerve  two  parpoa««  :     Flrat,  to 


iti  th«  tnind  thw  Milc>  or  principle  already  Ungbt ;  aaeood,  to  aapply  that  conaUnt  practice  in  the  maldBf 
MUteaora,  ao  rtuwuiial  t<^>  thi-  formation  of  a  clear,  forcihlo  atjle.    Thf  author  hao  fiaid  special  attentioc 


lora, 
loati< 


ion,  as  h«<  roHMdePM  that  it  lien  at  the  r<Mit  of  all  m'ientific  inquiry.   Tlie  rcrb  haa  been  preamla< 

■neh  away  aa  t^.>  l«-a<l  t«  a  pro[>«r  audertitan<linK  of  the  nature  and  forc«  of  each  of  the  tnodea  aod  ' 
aod  to  the  correct  uw  of  the  vu-iotia  parte  of  the  irregular  verba.     Ail  throngh  the  book  arc  t^xer 
auaJyaia,  ajntheaia  and  parviog,  aod  ibe  ayttem  of  diagrama  will  be  found  to  be  exoecdingly  aiaiple. 


\*  For  deteriptire  eireutan  and  t«nm  cf  introduetion,  addreu 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


a63  aod  365  Wabath  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 
5  Somerset  St.,  BOSTON. 

1026  Arch  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Ill  and  113  William   Strci 
NEW  YORK. 


THE  SiDVEDB  SmOGIB  COLLEGE 

(Rcmo^rad  fiocB  Anbent,  Mhi..  and  Oswcfo.  N.  Y., 
to  BURLINGTON,  VT,) 

Pifteesth  Session:  July  9tli  to  Augost  19tb. 

For  board  and  roums  address  Miaa  H.  L.  Bturitl, 
BaihngtoD,  Vt. 

"Tbe  Baavear  Sammer  School  of  lMaga»f(em  baa 
eODM  to  be  a  recogaized  factor  in  tbo  edoflktional 
vwk  of  thifl  conntry."— Tas  Critic. 

For  catalo^ea  of  the  School,  aud  circtdan  of  Br. 
Saorear  Educational  Works,  addresa  : 

DR.  L.  SAUTEUB, 

GoplcT  Terrace,  Boxbnrr,  Boeton,  JUaa. 


THE  ACADEMY. 


Volume  n,  of  Tm  ACAOiao,  majbe  bH«l 
for  to.  75. 

Yolame  m,  cootaining  the  aeren  Phxk 
Emats  on  SciuccB  nc  SJCooyoAST  SoaooLi!*, 
for  »i.oa 

Copies  of  the  February,  1890,  ntuaberiri!! 
be  aent  to  auj  addreaa  for  16  oenui.    It  con- 
taioa  ibe  Report  of  tb«  Fifth  HoUdajr  Oou 
ferencoof  AaaodAtod  Aeadcuuc  PriDcipala  or 
New  York  Bute. 

A.ldreM,        GEORGE  A..  fiAOON. 

SjrBcoM.  N.Y 


Bryn  Mawr  College, 

Bryn  Matrr,  Pa.,  ten  miles  frwii  PhiUdrlpbia,  oHer»  gnulu- 
aie  aod  aDdergrsdiute  courses  in  Sanaknt,  Greek,  LaUd, 
Uaibesiatics,  Engluh,  Aaglo-Suoa,  Kreuch,  Old  Freacb, 
luliin.  SpADufa,  G«nnaB,  includias  Go(fak:  and  Old  UJctk 
GertTiAn,  Hutory,  Political  Science,  Phyuts,  Cheadstry, 
Bioloey,  and  Lectures  an  Philosophy,  Gymoasiuni,  with 
Dr.  Sargent's  apparttus  complete.  Fellowrship.*  lvalue 
|o)  in  Greek.  EnjilitJi,  Mathematics,  History,  snd  Bjolocy. 
For  FroKram.  address  as  above. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


^TF  you  wiah  to  try  teaching  cnrrent  history  in 

^K    TOUT  aobool,  you  can  get  20  copies  of   The 

^KiI7skk'«  Cubazst  all  to  one  name  for  any  10 

^^^^  between  now  and  June  16  for  only  #2.00. 

^^^Pb  a  apeclai  trial  offer.    It  does  not  oover  re- 

nrwei*.     Any  ortler  amounting  to  #2.00  or  more 

will  be  accepted  at  same  rate.    Ti«  Wera'a  CcttMLNT 

ifl  the  only  WEEKLY  School  Dewnp«p«-r  published. 

Addreaa,  THE  WEEK'S  CURRENT, 

Oak  Park,  (Cbi4»go),  HI. 


Hlcliest Salaried  PosltlonB  In  Ten  States. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  TsAcauis'  Co-opKn^- 
TiTE  Ajssociatiox,  70  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  has 
this  year  filled  the  highest  salaried  teachers'  poaitioiis 
which  have  been  open  iu  ten  Western  States,  ti*.: 
Id  Michigan,  f  1,800;  Wisconsiu,  #1,800  ;  Minnesota. 
#1,500 ;  Iowa.  #2,000  ;  Arkuuas.  #2,000  ;  lUinoiM, 
#1,700;  iHkoU,  ei,800;  Soatb  Carolina,  #2,000; 
Misnouri,  $-1,500;  Ohio,  #1,800.  The  greater  piiri 
of  all  thf^'tirst-clato  positions  vacant  this  year  in  Staiis 
west  of  New  York  have  been  filled  by  this  Aaocia- 
tion.  Circulars  aent  free  on  application  to  Die 
manager,  Mit.  Ortiu.s  Bbjcwkr.  70  Dearborn  Street, 
Obicmgo. 


WANTED. 


/gvV  *i/E  ARE  requested  to  find  a  well-edncattti 
V-^  y  V      man  or  woman  of  jonnialistic  aspira- 
*  tioHB,  preferably  of  expericuce  in  teach- 

ing aa  well  a^  in  the  business,  who  wishes  a  steaity 
poaition  aii  a  busineas  and  editorial  iMistADt,  in  llie 
office  of  an  edncatioual  journal.  For  the  right  pti- 
son  a  Ko<xl  salary  la  waiting,  (live  references,  qu*!- 
ificationn,  and  salary  ctpecti'd.    Apply  inunediat<ly. 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATITE  ASSOCIATION. 
70  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


ffsjtiaur^j 


►IXON'S  AMERICAN   GRAPHITE 

PENCILS  ARE  UNEQUALLED  FOR  SMOOTH,  TOUGH  LEADS. 

If  yonr  sUtiooer  does  not  keep  them,  mention  Trk  ALAnnnr  and  tend  16  centa  in  stamiM  to  th* 
BEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO..  Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  for  samples  worth  doable  the  money. 


The  Books  of  1889. 


Kelaey*8  AnabBaiS.  Books  I.~IV.  With  Notes ^  Vo' 
cabuiary,  and  Colored  Map,  Illustrations  and  Plans,  i2mo. 
Half  leather. $1,60 

ScUdder'S  GrSLdSLtim.  A  First  Latin  Reader^  con- 
taining loo  pages  of  Stories^  with  Hints  on  Syntax  and 
Vocabulary.     j6mo.     Cloth ,50 

Frost's  Greek  Primer.     Complete  iu  itself,  with  Exer- 

cises^  Syntax,  and  Vocabularies.     /2mo.     Cloth X'(^ 

MBcDonald^S  Plane  Geometry.  The  Propositions 
are  to  be  solved  by  the  pupil,  not  memorized  from  the  book, 
idmo.     Paper ,30 

Brandt's    German  Reader.     Containing  Prose   and 

Poetry.    IVit/i  Notes  and  Vocabulary,    t2mo.  Half  leather.        1.25 

Raddatz's  Neffe  aJs  OnkeL    in  large  type,    ivith 

Notes  and  Vocabulary.     i6mo.     Cloth ,50 

Nelson's  .herbarium.  An  Herbarium  and  Plant  Re- 
cord combined.  With  space  for  Fifty  Specimens.  Port- 
folio, yYz  by  to  inches 75 

Fennell's  History  of  Greece-    Entirely  reuHtten 

and  much  enlarged.       With    Colored  Maps  and  Plans. 

i6mo.     Cloth 60 

AUinson's  Greek  Composition.     With  Notes  on 

Idiom  and  Syntax,  and  Exercises  arranged  for  Preparatorv 

Schools  and  Colleges,     idmo.     Cloth..     .     .  l.OO 

Taylor's    College   Algebra.     A    Clear,   Concise  and 

Scientific  Manual,  with  Numerous  Examples.  l6mo.  Cloth.       1  50 


ALLYjY  AJ^D  BdCOJi,  Publishers, 

364  Washington  Sireet,  Boston,  Mass. 


Copneil  Univepsity. 


L 


Non-Technicai  Conrst^  of  instnwiion  lend  io  degrees  in  Aria,  in  Phil- 
osophy, in  Science,  ajtd  in  Jitters.  In  all  these  Courses  the  work  is 
prescribed  during  the  Fre.shnntn  year,  attd  for  the  most  pari  during 
the  Sophomore  year;  in  the  Juniftr  year  vith  the  ejcception  of  two 
hours  in  English  Composition,  or  Literature,  and  in  the  Senior  year^ 
without  exception,  the  n-nrk  is  elective. 

e  Technical  Courses  lead  to  degrees  in  Agrictdture^  Architecture^  Chem- 
istryf  Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  aitd  Mechanical 
Engineering.  For  all  these  conrses  the  material  egnifmient  of  the. 
University  is  nnsnriKUised. 


\e  University  makes  eirclusive  use  offifieen  Buildings  and  eighteen  Laho- 
ratories  and  Museums.  Its  Libran/  now  cmisisis  of  more  than  H>3,*»00 
Illumes,  and  the  list  qf  Scientific  and  Literary  jouruals  taken  mtmbers 
four  hundred  and  Jifty  Jive. 

'  advanced  work  with  Se^iiorx  and  Graduates,  the  Seminary  methods 
are  adopted. 

I€  Corps  of  instruction  consists  of  one  hundred  and  two  Professors  and 
Instructors,  besides  some  twenty-eight  special  non-resident  lecturers. 


r  Unimrsity  Scholarships  at  $2<io  each,  and  Eight  Fellmvships 
each  are  given. 


\ition  is  free  to  those  holding  State  Scholarships,  as  well  as  to  students 
in  Agricidlure,  and  to  all  Graduate  students  who  are  candidates  for 
an  advanced  degree ;  to  all  others  it  is  SlSii  a  year. 

iscaminatimis  for  a€lmissi(m  are  held  .June  IZih  and  September  2^th,  1890. 

!  the  Uniifersity  Register  emitaintng  special  in  format  ion,  address 

E.  L.  WILLIAMS.  Treasurer. 

ITHACA.  N.  Y 


The  Books  of  1889. 


Kelaey^s  Anabasis.    Books  J. -IV.     With  Notes,  Vo^ 

cabulary^  and  Colored  Map^  Illustrations  and  Plans,     12 mo. 

Half  leather $1S0 

Scudder^S  Gradatim.  A  First  Latin  Readtr^  con- 
taining 100  pages  of  Stories,  with  Hints  on  Syntax  and 
Vocabulary.     i6mo.     Cloth ...  .50 

FroaVs  Greek  Primer.  Complete  iu  it  self ^  with  Exer- 
cises, Syntax,  and  Vocabularies.     i2mo.      Cloth LOO 

MacBonald'a  Plane  Geometry.    The  Propositions 

are  to  be  solved  by  the  pupil ^  not  memorised  from  the  book. 

i6mo.     Paper 50 

Brandt's    German  Reader.     Containing   Prose   and 

Poetry.    With  Nates  and  Vocabulary,    i2mo.  Half  leather.       1. 25 

Raddatz's  Nefle  als  OnkeL    In  large  type.    fVi/A 

Notes  and  Vocabulary.     i6mo.     Cloth.    ....  .50 

Nelson's  Herbarium-  An  Herbarium  and  Plant  Re- 
cord combined.  IVith  space  for  Fifty  Specimens.  Port- 
folio, 7^  by  JO  ituhes .  75 

PennelVs  History  of  Greece.    Entirely  rewritten 

and  much   enlarged.        With   Colored  Maps   and  Plans. 

i6ma.     Cloth. ,GO 

Allinson's  Greek  Composition.    iVith  Notes  on 

Idiom  and  Syntax,  and  Exercises  arranged  for  Preparatory 

Schools  and  Colleges.     i6mo.     Cloth l.OO 

TaylOT^S    College   Algebra,     a    Clear,    Concise  and 

Scientific  Alanual,  with  Numerous  Examples.  i6mo.  Cloth.       X  SG 
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ALLYJH'  AMD  BACOK  PiMishers, 

364  Waikingion  Sireei,  Boifon,  Mats. 


JUST  OUT! 


Ancient  Greece 


By  R.  F.  PENNELL,   Utiiversihj  of  California. 

RK VISED  EDITION  WITH  MAPS  AND  PLANS. 

For  this  new  edition  the  book  has  been  entirely  re 
writteny  additional  matter  hain'ng  been  added  whenemr 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  meet  recent  requirements^ 

Distinctive  features  of  tiie  book  are  : 

I.  The  concise  and  readabte  form  in  tvhicfi  the  lead- 
ing facts  of  Greek  History  are  presented. 

n.  Tlie  juaps  and  plans,  all  of  which  have  been 
drawn  and  engraved  specially  for  this  book.  TJie  maps 
contain  all  the  data  necessary  for  following  the  narra- 
tive, and  all  extraneous  matter  has  been  rigidly  excluded 
from  them. 

HI.  T^te  index,  which  not  only  enables  the  student  to 
find  at  once  any  desired  subject,  but  also  serves  as  a 
glossary  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  of  proper  names. 

IV.  Specimen  examination  papers  recently  used  at 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  by  the  Regents  of  the  University 
in  Netv  York. 


ALLYJV'  ^  BACOJ^,  FiMishers, 

Boston,  Mass. 


JUST  OUT! 


Ancient  Greece. 


By  R.  F.  PENNELL,  University  of  California, 
REVISED  EDITION  WITH  MAPS  AND  PLaM. 

For  this  new  edition  the  book  has  been  entirely  re- 
written,  additional  matter  having  been  added  ivheneVer 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  meet  recent  requiremetUs. 

Distinctive  features  of  the  book  are : 

I.  llie  concise  and  readable  fomi  in  which  the  lead- 
ing facts  of  Greek  History  are  presented. 

II.  The  maps  and  j)lanSy  all  of  which  have  beeti 
dratcn  and  engraved  specially  for  this  book.  The  tnaps 
contain  all  the  data  necessary  for  follotoing  the  narra- 
tive^ and  all  extraneous  matter  has  been  rigidly  eaxluded 
from  them. 

III.  Tlie  inde.v,  which  not  only  enables  the  student  to 
find  at  once  any  desired  subject,  but  also  serves  as  cl 
glossary  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  of  proper  names. 

IV.  Specimen  examination  papers  recently  used  at 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  by  the  Regents  of  the  University 
in  Neiv  York. 

JLLY.V  ^  BACOJV,  Piiblishers, 

Boston,  Uata. 


Keep's  Homer  s  Iliad 


-A  Nil- 


Thurber's  Vocabulary 


follnwui! 

Keep*s  mad,  Books  I  -TTT.  SO.  90 

oiinil  wtlh  Vocabolar  20 

^     i.    Vi 40 

Tallin. 1   \u\\]\  V*ic;iliii?:ir'  I. GO 

Thurbei^a  Vocabulary,  0.50 


TAf  BJiHons  of  Ow>ki  i  i^in  a  /. 

Jamous  VcfuHan  Maiwseripi  vj  Uu  Iliad. 


*  li^  f>latt>n 


M  J'vil  I      I  iHi      >V  V  J  l-C 


to.  cxprc»  utn| 
art  P.  I 

iiiTiv.f  til  I 


a  text-book  for  schnols  ;  but  Mr. 
t  vl  ilic  iliad  leaves  so  little  room  for  fault- 
Iff,  111., r  Mr,ir      T^^cingthc  title  page  is  a  bci»" 
rictua  A  (if  X  lo),  the  n 

:;{Uions  ui 

the  Homeric  litems;  and<  th 

*'■•  student  of  what  many  qinic  :t:utnL 

that  there   Is  such  a  lliiny  a»  "the 

iroeric  qDestJoo/'  and  impart  some  iUcA  of  Its  nature  and  the  diii 

it  '  '        '  ,>  jt.    The  sectioDj*  on  the  struo 

J  -.n  thetlinlcct  nf  Tlrvrncr.  nn<l  the 

mcntary  gCTiexally,  show  a  nice  api  tudcnt 


ALLYN  &  BACON,  Publishers, 


•  « 


THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST, 


Iff 


ilhe  Glens  Falls  Summef  School 


-AND- 


Ilie  National  School  of  Methods, 


CO-MIBIIinEID. 


SIXTH  mm  SESSION  AT  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  I,    (betffeeo  Lake  George  and  Sarati 
JULY  29-AUGUST  16,  1890. 

-^400  STUDENTS  UST  YEAR. ~ 

The  LARGEST,  STRONGEST,  and  BEST  of  all  the  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

PKOULTY.  M 

BR.  E.  E.  WHITE,  Ciuojmnti,  Ohio Piij'ohology  and  P«d»gogic«.  ^ 

K.  C.  METCAJjf,  8H|)emi*t)r  u{  8cbool«,  Boston L»ngt»aj?t',  anuumftr  and  8ch<xil  Umo- 

a(;euicut. 

G,  I.  AI.DRIcn.  Hup"t  €>f  SchoolM,  Quincy,  UaM Arithmetic.  ^ 

CHAiU.ES  F.  KINU;  Priii.  l>carl«ni  School,  BoBton Oeogmphy.  ■ 

H.  P.  SMITH.  Head  Drawiug  Teaober,  BioukJyn,  N.  Y., Drawing.  ^ 

JOHN  F.  WOODHULL,  ColkRe  for  Trmiriiigof  Teiwhert,  N.  Y.  aty.Home^Mnde  Apparatw  and  HwwnUry 

Natural  8cienoe. 

W.  J.  BALLARD,  Sim't  <if  Scboola,  Jamaica,  L   I PhyaicaJ  Traiuing. 

LYMAN  ih  WMl'l'H.  Tearher  nf  reuniBUHhip,  Hartfnrtl,  Conn PennunBliip. 

WALTER  H.  rARKER.  Prin.  E vltcU  SchwH,  ft«»tou Hiatory. 

I,.  A.  BtJTTEItFIELD,  Ph.  D..  Ementoti  CuUeifo  of  Oratory,  Boston. R<?adinR  and  Elocation. 
DR.  \  E.  WllSSHll*.  Erit.  New  England  Journal  of  Education,  Ikwton.Leutares. 
MISS  SARAH  L.  ARNOLD,  Suptrvmor  of  Primary  Scboolfl,  Minne- 

&}x  ilin Primary  Methods 

MISS  W.  BERTHA  HINTZ,  Nonnal  acboul,  Boston.   Ilhistrative  Drawing  and  Painting.^ 

;  CAROLINE  T,  HAVEN,  Fell*  Adler'H  8L<hcHJl.  N«w  York Kindergarten  MeUtoila. 

1  MA V  HTONE,  Bhairmut  Primary  Bchooi,  Chelwea,  lA^m 8ent<.-nce  Method. 

Some  of  the  adTantag;es  of  Ihis  school  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows 


A  F&t'tiltv  compjHerl  wholly  of  Expf  rta. 

Low  rate  of  Tuition  ami  liljvral  reimctiona  to  cluba. 

Board  ninch  tiiiL'apcr  than  any  otlu-r  Bummer 
Scliool. 

A  Rection  of  conntry  riclj  In  hiHt^»ric  a«HOciationB. 

Lake  Oeorgf  n^ar  by  ;  also  Lnke  I^uziTiit*,  Sara- 
toga, Mt.  WcUrcBor,  aud  thi?  AdiriitidackB,  all  of 
Wf<rld-widc  fame 

NnuuTouH  cheap  eKctiraions  that  will  not  be  over- 
crow deil. 

Field  fxrnrsions  in  connection  with  tba  kctures 
in  Natural  Scituce. 


An  excellent  building,  with  plenty  of  open  *pu» 
all  around  it. 

An  excellent  concert  and  lectnre  coorae. 

An  acquaintance  with  leading  educakm  from  ill 
parts  of  the  oonntry,  including  a  corps  of  inatnietan 
which  will  be  reooguuMd  as  the  best  yet  broaght  to- 
gether. 

The  rest  afforded  by  the  Ticinity  and  atmospbsn 
of  111 6  most  famous  of  our  monnttiiii  regions,  and 
combined  with   it  the  opportnnitj-  of  " 
betit  known  methods  of  teaching. 


LimuL  RanncnoMB  to  Ciubb,    Carculars  now  ready.    Address 


leamii^M 


SHERMAN  WILLIAMS, 
CHARLES   F.  KING,       - 


Glens  Falls,  New  York. 
Boston  Highlands,  Mass. 


TH£  BAITVEim  8UHHEB  aOLLEOE 

(Reoiovcd  frum  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  0»wegci,  N.  V'., 
to  BURLlNCiinN.  VT.) 

■pifleentli  Session:  July  9tl!  to  Angost  19tli. 

For  board  ami  room«  adtircHrt  Mihb  H.  L.  Bnrritt, 
Bnrlintfton,  Vt. 

**TheSaaveur  Saminer  SohonI  of  Langi)SRe«  faai 
come  to  be  ft  reoognixcd  fac'tor  iu  the  cdacatiou&l 
work  of  \h\»  country."— Thk  Cuitw. 

For  cm.t&lugne«  of  tLo  Sohi^oL  a.n<l  circalurs  of  Dr. 
Sanveor  Educational  Works,  addrcBa  : 

DR.  L.  SAUVEUn, 

Copley  Terrace,  Roxbnrr,  Boiiton,  Mass. 


A  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF 
CHEMISTRY  IN  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  MICHIGAN.--- 
July  7  to  Aug.  15,  Primarily  for 
teachers.  Address,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Edwards,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


SCHOOL  OF  CHEMISTRY, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 
^Training  for  service,  educational 
or  industrial.  Advantages  for  re- 
search. The  annual  directory  ol 
the  graduates,  showing  what  each 
is  now  doing,  sent  on  request.  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 


Bryn  Mawr  College, 

Btyn  Miiwr,  Pa.,  ten  milc«  from  I'biUddphia,  offers  sradu- 
ate  and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanaknt,  Greek,  Latin, 
Mathematioi.  Edt^Iuh,  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Old  French, 
Iuli«n,  SpaaUh.  German,  including  Guthic  and  Old  High 
German.  Hi»tory,  Pdlitical  Science,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
htalogy,  and  lectures  on  Phi!u*ophy.  Gymnasium,  with 
Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  complete,  Fellowships  (value 
$450)  in  Greek,  En(;lish,  Mathematics,  History,  and  Bioloffy. 
For  PraigTun,  address  as  above. 


Blsbest  Salarf nil  PotltlotiB  Iti  Ten  States. 

It  is  worthj  of  note  that  the  Tkacdeb^'  Co-opi3U< 
AHSOCiATTaw,  70  Dearborn  Ktroet,  Chicago,  hai 
"thiia  year  filled  the  hiphewt  lialarit- d  ttachers'  po««iti«mii 
irhieh  have  l>een  ope tj  in  ten  WcBtem  States,  vix.'. 
in  Michigan,  f  1,800;  WiHconRiu,  f  1,800  ;  Minnesota, 
•1,600;  Iowa,  f  2,000 ;  Arkansas,  92,000  ;  Illinois, 
#1,700 ;  Dakota,  #1,800 ;  South  Cftr<>lina,  •2,000  ; 
Miaflotiri,  f  1,500;  Ohio,  4sl,8O0.  Thn  greater  p»ri 
all  thefirKt-claaa  poaitionM  vacant  this  year  iu  Statei 
of  New  York  have  been  filled  by  thiH  AK«oeJa< 
tn.  CircubirH  sent  free  on  npplicHtiou  to  (he 
;er,  Mb.  Ohville  BiutwKii,  70  Dfcarb«>rn  Street, 


THE  ACADEMY. 

Volnmc  n,  of  T«K  Acadcmy,  anbonud, 
may  be  had  for  f  0.76. 

Volume  m,  anbonnd,  containing  the 
seven  Pbi7,e  E^ayh  od  Scibkce  in  8«x>iro- 
AHY   Bcu«>i.B,  for  §1.00. 

Copies  of  tlie  Fuhniary,  IBiM},  nnmlier  will 
be  f^eiit  to  any  >ddren«  fur  Ifi  eentn.  It  eou- 
taiiiH  the  lieport  of  thts  Fifth  Huliday  Con- 
ferenoeof  Asaociated  Academic  Principala  of 
Nt)w  York  State. 

Addreua,        QEORQE  A.  BACON, 

Syracuftp,  N.  Y. 


^^^^^ij 


UXON'S  AMERICAN   GRAPHITE 

PENCILS  ARE  UNEQUALLED  FOR  SMOOTH,  TOUGH  LEADS. 

II  Tonr  Htatjoner  dnej*  m>t  keep  them,  mention  The  At;ju>EMT  and  iJend  16  cents  in  (ttampa  to  the 
■^PH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jeraey  City,  N.  J„  for  «uupte«  worth  double  the  money. 


Important  AhHoumcejweht 


BY 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  C 


MEiflZ    YORK, 


There  has  been  added  this  season  to  our  prey^ioualy  I 
and  complete  list  of  Standard  Text-Books, 
the  following  popular  publications : 


Pi^-soa,  Dunton  &  Sorlbner  (.P.,  D.  &  S.| 
SysMm  of  Pennuuisblp. 

LARGE  SERIES.  13  Noa.   and  Book  of  Alph&bete. 

flHORT  COCKSE,  7  Noo. 

PIUMABY  TBACINO,  %  N<». 

PENCIL  SERIES,  A.  a  B^.  C.  D.  E.  »nd  P.  wilh 
Harul  Bock  Cp«p«r  cover),  Manual  (cloth),  ftnd 
Cla»t  Room    Ckaris  (moanted\  12  N«"»«, 

PAYBOXS  GEKJIAN  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP, 
8  Noa.  with  one  Tracitig  Book, 
Bmt  «*'rici»  of    thntuin  C«>py    Book*   publUbed, 

niody  gnded,  uid  adapted  to  oor  American  Poblic 

Brbool  •ystem. 

PATENT  COPY-BOOK  BLOTTER  COVERH,  Urse 
and  Rmall  sis^,  printed  with  oMiqne  Iinti«»  iiidi- 
(«Liiig  the  slant  of  writing.  .\(litp'ed  to  the  two 
•ize*  of  copy  boolu  iu  common  use, 

MAC  LAURDT-S  ANGULAR  PENMANSHIP.  6  Sum- 
ftert,  (revised).  rcKHlar  «i*e  ;  handsomely  made. 
This  is  the  Htylf)  uf  handwriting  oomtnonly 
known  n»  tlie  *•  Enirlith  Hand." 

BArtholonicw's  National  Systiriii  of 
Trial  Drawing* 

PIUSLAHY  TRACIN(i  C0UI5.SE.  in  foiir  Bnt.kn. 
OlUMiL\n  SCHOOL  COUrtSE.  in  nine  H,.,.lw. 
HlCfe  8CHOOL  COURSE,  in  hve  rtt>nk«. 
HUPPLKMENT.ARV  PRAiTICE  BOO  KB  A.  B.  and  O. 

Standard  Blank  Drawing  Ilookji. 

Four  Noji,  (No.  4  t-xtra  hr^^  \  24  piiKei»  Atumt  white 
wore  drawing  paper,  tisKiie  interleav<d,  hoary 
preaaboard  cover*,  and  in  every  resiwct,  elcKant 
hlanka. 
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Blanks  for  Written  Sperilns. 

The  iiu»t  complete  aerii'S  pnbliabed.    Madeo 
bMt  oopy-book  paper,  and  carefoJly  mled  npoi 
proTed  scales,  they  are   Cop3/-Book»    and  Bin 
Blank:!  t'ontbiw^ 
McVKWTt'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  8PELUNG  BLA! 

•'  20  paifca  t»ch,  for  worda,  and  « 

:  n«. 

McVL    ....     :  ATIONAL   SPELLING  BLANE 

A'utnbert,  21  pasca  «aoh.  for  worda ;  word 

detiuitious:   and  worda,   definitiotu   azid 

teucen. 
AMERICAN    STANDARD    WRITINO   SPELL 

Xutnlfrr  I  a  tut  2,  20  pagtM,  each,  for  word*; 

wortlw  and  defiuitionu.     Both  very  popnlar. 
DINSMORE'S     MODEL       SCKIFI'       SPELI 

BLANKS.     Se  pft«c8.  fcript  roodi-la,  double  1 

for  worda,  1,440  ntimhtred  iipa4fB. 
DINSMORE'S    ELEMENTARY.    OR 

BIANK.     24  jibRira  ;  uo  script  models ;  | 

bi»red  word  »pace«. 

TABLETS. 

BOOK-KEEI'ING  TABLETS.  In  Two  Part; 
1.  SiuKk'  tijiry;  Pari  2,  Dnrible  t-ntry,  1 
Bo«>U  und  Blank  (H>nilnn*>fL  Full  of  j 
tiiMil  work,  with  clear  and  ctmciae  inatniel 
Kfr*r>  to  du  iL  96  paj;<  a  each,  wire  sUtohBd 
tilitT  iHinrd  back. 

LANtiUAOE    T.UJLETS.      15    .\'       '  ead 

Ipave*.     iVoji.  J.  2,  3,  Hif,  4H.  atitJI 

ilJu»tral«-d,  nod  niied  on  a  '^  ink, 

cony-UMiks.     N'os.  6  to  12.  pjiij^k-  ruletL 

TEACH KKS-  MANUAL  to  aiw.nipiny  the  « 
fni  niHht'tf  manv  valtiahle  HtiKXfHi-jdt'iJi. 

LANOUAGE-SPELLINO  TABLETS.  (Aiic 
AumljtTf.  100  pagPK  KMch,  and  densiatd 
teaching  spelling  with  appropriate  nag 
work. 

AiaiH.MEriC  TABLETS,  12  AwT«/i«'r»  and  , 
lerrti  Each  e<>utaiiiii»K  49  le*i«on»(  carefully  g 
fd,  and  mil  of  prftftiral  work,  so  arranged 
a  year'n  schoi^d  work  is  «npuK-muuted  ^ 
Ta\.lot«.  *^  - 


FIYKJJ 
kls;gB 


jSl,  S.  BJLR,2srES  &  CO., 


NEW  YORK 


AND 


Cornell  University. 


TTie  Ncyn'Technical  Courses  of  histruction  lead  to  degrees  in  ArtSj  in  Phil- 
osophy,  in  Science,  and  jw  Letters.  In  alt  these  Courses  the  work  is 
prescribed  during  the  Freshman  year,  and  for  the  most  part  during 
the  Sophotnore  year;  in  the  Junior  year  with  the  exception  of  two 
hours  in  English  Composiiiotiy  or  LiteraiurCy  and  in  the  Senior  year, 
without  exception,  the  work  is  elective. 

TTie  Technical  Courses  lead  to  degrees  in  Agriculture^  Architecture,  Chem- 
istry, Civil  Engineeringy  Electrical  Engineering^  aiid  Mechanical 
Engineering.  For  all  these  courses  the  material  equipment  of  the 
University  is  unsurpassed. 

ne  University  makes  exclusive  use  of  ff teen  Buildings  and  eighteen  Labo- 
ratories and  Museums.  Its  Library  notv  consists  of  more  than  103,000 
volumes,  and  the  list  of  Scie^ii ijic  and  Literary  journals  taken  numbers 
four  hundred  and  fifty -five. 

For  advanced  work  with  Seniors  and  Graduates,  the  Seminari/  methods 
are  adopted. 

The  Corps  of  instruction  consists  of  one  hundred  a7td  two  Profes.sors  aiid 
Instructors,  besides  some  tiventy-eight  special  non'reside7it  lecturers. 

Twenty-four  University  Scholarships  at  $200  each,  and  Eight  Fellowships 
of  $400  each  are.  given. 

TSiition  is  free  to  those  holding  State  Scfiolarships,  as  well  as  to  students 
in  Agriculture,  and  to  all  Graduate  students  who  are  candidates  for 
an  advanced  degree ;  to  all  others  it  is  $125  a  year. 

\  Examinations  for  admission  are  held  June  \Zth  and  Sejdember  Mth,  1890. 
For  the  University  Register  containing  special  information,  address 

E.  L.  WILLIAMS,  Treasurer, 

ITHACA.  N.  Y. 


KeLSEY'S  •  C^SA 

Has  not  only  been  adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  many  of  the 
most  important  High  Schools  of  New  York,  but,  so  far  as 
we  know,  has  never  been  displaced  in  any  school  which  has 
once  adopted  it. 

ALLYN  &  BACON.  ^--^  PUBLISHERS,  ^*.<-  BOSTOI^ 


i 


ATLANTA,  GA.  (An  AsMcutioo  of  Pntctic^  Educ^tofs.)  BlBflllNGHAlS,  ALi 

FELIX  CAMR,  M,  M^,  NlMAQCn.  ■ 

Pr«e  RCfcUtratlon  to  Teachers.  We  nominate  Compet-ent  texcberB  to  Suitable  pimtions,«M 
ca.n  gire  appljcauu  )>vncfit  of  our  cndoreemetit  and  personal  efforta  to  secure  their  election.  No  chargt 
to  emploj'era.     Writ«  for  our  rircnlara. 

EDUCATIONAU  EXCHANGE, 


A  Monthly  Ma»azln©  Dovoted  to  Educatlort. 


PLTBUSKKO  ar 

THE    EDUCATIOSTAL    EXCHASfGE    PUBLISHING    COMPANY, 
BtRMiNGHAM.  ALA, 


A 


EorcATinNAi.  ExcHAKQK  ifl  devotod  to  the  cdncational  iutereatii  of  ih«  entirv  soatb.  Prominent  editM 
loni,  reprcntntinR  different  iw^ctionn  of  the  c.mntry  pontribut©  to  it«  oolnutna,  and  it  oontAini  edne«tioB» 
news  of  general  interest  to  Southern  educaturti.     .     .     It  ia 

AN  EARNEST  ADVOCATE  OF  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 


prtfiffi 


It  in  designed  to  give  substantial  aid  to  teachers,  and  will  from  time  to  time  Ciintain  article*  on 
work  iu  the  school  room. 

THS    ALABAMA    EDITION 

_S  the  ofBcial  organ  of  the  8tat«  Baperintendeut  of  E^Iocation,  and  in  endorsed  br  the  Alabama  EdncatlflB 
AHOciation.  It  is  publiMbrd  in  lien  of  the  ALABAMA  TEACHERS*  JOURNAL.  The  Magasiue  will  I 
pabUshtrd  monthly  twelve  months  in  the  year. 

TERMS— $1.00  a  Year,  In  Advance;  Stngle  Nnmber,  10  cents.  J 

Address,  ^ 


EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE,  Birmingham.  Ala 
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JUST  OUT! 

Ancient  Greece. 

By  H.  F.  PENNBLL,   University  of  California. 
REVISED  EDITION  WITH  MAPS  AND  PLANS. 

For  this  new  editimi  the  book  has  been  entirely  re- 
wriiten^  additional  matter  having  been  added  whenever 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  meet  recent  requirements. 

Distinctive  features  of  the  book  are  : 

1.  TTie  concise  and  readable  fonn  in  which  the  lead- 
ing facts  of  Greek  History  are  presented. 

n.  The  maps  and  plans^  all  of  which  have  been 
drawn  and  engraved  specially  for  this  book.  Tfie  maps 
contain  all  the  data  necessary  for  following  the  narra- 
tive., ajid  all  extraneous  matter  has  been  rigidly  excluded 
Jrcnn  them. 

III.  Tlie  index,  which  not  only  enables  the  student  to 
find  at  once  any  desired  subject,  but  also  serves  as  a 

glossary  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  of  proper  names. 

IV.  Specimen  examination  papers  recently  -used  at 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  by  the  Regents  of  the  University 
in  New  York. 


ALLYjY  4-  BACOM,  Publishers, 

Boston,  Mass. 


The  Books  of  1889. 


K0lsey*a  Anabasis,    Bocks  f.~jv.    With  Nott4^  Vo- 

(abulary\  and  Colortd  Map^  Jilmtrations  and  Plans,     ismo. 
TTalf  Uather . 

Scuddei^S  Gr3,Cicitim.  a  I'irst  Latin  Reader,  con- 
tiJinir:^  joo  /a^cs  of  Stories ^  7s.'ilh  Hints  on  Syntax  and 
Vocabulary.    t6mo.    Cltfth, . 

FrosVs  Greek  Primer.    Compute  iu  aseif,  untk  Ex<r 

cisrt^  .Syntax,  and  yo^ahiiaries.     t2mo.     Cloth.         .     . 

MacDonald'8  Plane  Geometry,    The  Propositiom 

are  to  be  solved  by  the  puf>il,  not  memorized  from  the  book 
t6mo.     Pap,? 

Brandt* 8  German  Reader  Containing  Prose  and 
Poetry.   With  Noiei  nKd  ViH^if'ttiary.    t2nio.  Half  leather 


Raddatz'B  Netfe  ala  Onkel,    /«  ^•■>*-^^  f^-^^ 

Notes  and  Vocatfularv.     l6mo.     Cloth. 


With 


$Leo 


nelson^ 8  herbarium.  An  Herbarium  and  Plant  Re' 
cord  combined.  With  ipace  for  Fifty  Specimem,  Port 
folio,  j)^  by  ro  imhes.  

PexmelVa  History  of  Greece-    Entirely  retvritten 

and  much   enlarged.        With   Colored  Maps  and  Plans. 
itimo.    Cloth. 

AUinson*3  Greek  Composition.    " '/'  /v<vrj  on 

Idiom  and  Syntax^  and  Exerdui  arranged  for  Preparatory 
Schools  and  C^Uga,    i6mt>.    Cloth. 

Taylor's   College  Algebra,     A   Clear,   Concise  and 
Scientific  Manual,  with  Numeroui  Examples.  i6tno.  Cloth. 
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ALLYJf  AJ^L  ujriUOJy,  Publishers, 

364  Washington  SirBBt,  Boston,  0a»». 


Full  College  Course  for  IVomen.  Graduate 
Courses,  Well- Equipped  Laboratories  of 
Chemistry y  Physics,  Mineralogy,  Geology^ 
and  Biology.  Observatory.  Special  courses 
for  Teachers.  Schools  of  Music  and  Paint- 
ing. New  Oymnasiiim:  Dr.  Sargeiifs  Ap- 
paratus, Tennis  Courts^  Needlebaths,  Swim- 
mingbath.,  (S:c. 

Detailed  ijiformatton  in  catalogue. 

Address,  W.  L.  DEAN,  Trea.surer, 
Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


READY  IJi  JULY. 


asy  Latin  Lessons 

By  T.  B.  LINDSAY,  Boston  University, 

AND 

GEO.  W.  ROLLINS,  Boston  Latin  School. 


A  book  adapted  to  young  pupils  begmning  Latin,  complete  in  itself, 
Jth  carefully  graded  lessons,  introducing  the  learner  to  a  select  vocabu- 
of  common  words,  and  making  him  familiar  by  easy  steps  with  the 
Unary  forms  of  inflection  and  the  elementary  principles  of  Syntax. 


ALLY^Y  S'  BJCO^X  Publishers, 


BQSTOX, 


AMHERST  Summer  Schooi 

FOURTEENTH  SESSION  AT  AMHERST  COLLEGE,  „  '•  ■  i  »•?  ""f 


ln»intcM.tn  aivrn  irt  l-^light   l.ail|{;iiHK«:r!*  "■-"   ■!.'.—'-•  •i*l'\    ir.   Frtrncti   , 

CliemlMtry,    DrawftiK.    f*alutluif.    Wood    CarVliite,    .Malbematics,   aid    I*b>tilc4 
TrMlulnte.    "  -    ■ 

«i  /ifAjiii,'.  it  f-  :h . 


.1  nw*."— Eoii-ATioicAL  CofBAKT.     Be* utifttl  location.     EKctmitiaa  aa4  fka 
■  lr«. 

Addrea  ■•ror.  Wl,  1^  MOKTAGVE.  Amlienit*  BIfl 


CHARDENAL'S 

f  RtNGH  Series 

i7/r.s/  French  Course, 


60  CENTS. 


Second   'French   Course, 

60  CENTS. 

/Advanced  Exercises, 


GOMSTOCK'S 

Firgt  Latiq  Bool(, 

I 


lamo,  hail  iratbfr,  jjo  fMge»,  ti.ox 


//  contahu  , 


<:>^^ 


00  CENTS 


ALLYN  &  BACON,  Publishers, 


SOSTON. 


I.    A  Kevieiv  ot  RnsHsti  Graninmr. 
II,     Klciii4>ntur>-    Principles    and    De 

tiOILS. 

III.  Thr  I^Htln  L.€><8on<i. 

IV.  ThP  K»H«*tillalK  of  Iwifln  Syntax. 
V.    An  Appendix  of  Forms  of  luflecikMi 

Vi.    Cuiuplete  Vocabularies.  |l 

//  has  no  rival  in  the  vital  point^^ 
fulness  aud  accuracy,  of  clearness  and  cm 
cisenfss^  of  judicious  gradation  and  at 
range  went,  and  of  absolute  completeness. 

ALLYN  &  BACON,  Publfshers, 

BOSTON. 


Kelsey's 


C^SAR 

I 


Has  not  only  beeu  adopted  for  exclusive  use  iu  many  of  the 
most  important  High  Schools  of  New  York,  but,  so  far  as 
we  know,  has  never  been  displaced  in  any  school  which  has 
once  adopted  it.  fl 

ALLYN  &  BACON,  -^^  PUBLISHERS,  ^*^   BOST 


THE  SAUYEITB  SUMMER  COLLEGE 

OF 

L  A.IiTC3-TJJL  C3-E3S. 

(Removed  from  AmhcTst,  Mas*.,  jnd  <  imve^ro,  N.  V., 
ic.  BLRr  INGTnX.  V  l.) 

Fifteenth  Session:  JdI;  9tti  to  Aogiist  I9tti. 

For  boani  ami  ruttmH  adclri-»w  Mi««  H.  L.  Ditrritt, 
Barlinytou,  Vt. 

**  The'  Sauvvur  Summer  Scbix>l  of  Lau^iiaReti  hax 
comv  to  be  a  recognizee]  factor  in  the  edncatluQal 
work  of  thia  country,"— Tub  Critic. 

For  catatognea  of  the  Bchool.  and  circulara  of  Dr. 
SftaY«ur  Educational  \V(jrki,  addrtaa  ; 

DR  L.  8AUVEU11. 

Copley  TernMW,  Box  burr,  Bontoo,  Hm«. 


A  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF 

CHEMISTRY   IN   THE   UNI- 

VERSITY  OF   MICHIGAN.— 

July  7  to  Aug.  15.     Primarily  for 
1 
I  teachers.      Address,   Mr.    W.    F. 

Edwards,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


SCHOOL    OF    CHEMISTRY, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 

— Training  for  service,  educational 
or  industrial.  Advantages  for  re- 
search. The  annual  directory  of 
[the  graduates,  showinir  what  each 
is  now  doing,  senl  uii  request.  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 


Hlichest  Salarlrd  Poaltlona  tri  Ten  St4ite«. 

It  ia  vorthy  of  uota  Uiat  nie  Teaciikhh'  Cu-opeba- 

Ititb  A«ociatios,  70  Dearlioni  Stii-«'t.  i;hi'-»Bn,  haw 

» tiria  yearflUed  the  higlieiit  Halaried  t*aclicn»'  ixwitwms 

vhicb  have  been  open   in  t«n   Wi'Ht<>ni  Stnti'H,  vi/..; 

in  Michigan,  f  1,800;  WiiteonMin,  <fl,BOn  ;  Jlitineaota, 

$1,500;    luwra.  $2,000  ;    ArkauMx,  ei.iNH) ;    Dlinoia, 

«I,700:    Dakota,   *1,S00;    South  Carolina,  »2.000  ; 

j  MiMoiiri,  ei.SOO;  Ohio,  ri.WMJ.        Th,-  i^nnlt-r  part 

I  of  all  thrtiritt-c'iaBH  [H^tiitiunM  varant  ttiia  jear  in  Statea 

h  weot  of  New  York  have  been  tilk'i!  by    ibU  Awtocia- 

ftioD.      Circulara  Bent   free  im   applieutjou    to    the 

[  ntftniger,  Mr.  Orvillk  Buewkh,  70  DearlMirii  Btreet, 

i  Chicago. 


Bryn  Mawr  College, 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  ten  milea  from  PbUadelphia,  oflen  gradu* 
■t«  and  undertcniduitte  courtcn  in  Sanikrit,  Greek,  I^lto, 
MatbeniAtiis,  Engiisb,  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Old  Frc]icll« 
Italian.  Spanish,  German,  inctudink  Gothic  and  Old  Hif h 
German,  History,  Political  Science,  Ph]r«ics,  ChemiKry, 
Biology,  and  Lectures  on  Phtlotophy.  Gymnajium,  with 
Dr.  Sargent's  apparatu*  complete.  Fellowships  (valua 
I450)  in  Greek.  English,  Mathematics,  Hiatory,  and  Biology. 
For  Program,  addresa  as  aboire. 


IMPORTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

D/H£Cr  FHOM  EUROPB. 


To  iUnatrate  Archwology,  History,  Art?hit«cture  and 
Art.    Special  attcntirtn  given  to  fnnilKbing  aohoola. 
For  further  informiition,  addreaH 
A.  M.  LU5IBARD. 
26  Seventh  Street,  Nicw  Bu)roRi>,  M^iiis. 


DIXON'S  AMERICAN   GRAPHITE 

PENCILS  ARE  UNEQUALLED  FOR  SMOOTH,  TOUGH  LEADS. 

I  If  Tonr  stationer  doei*  imt  keep  them,  mention  Tkk  AcAttKatY  and  K-nd   IPi  ct-ntA  iu  etauipa  to  the 

JOSEI'll  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jeraey  City,  N.  J.,  for  aamplea  worth  double  tho  money. 


NeAA£  YORK 


£717.  NtOHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLBR.  RneaioeMT. 


In  response  to  the  request  of  experienced  and  progressive  teachers 

are  asking  for  some  place  to  spend  a  year  in  professional  studid 
the  College  submits  a  plan  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  w| 
have  taught  long  enough  to  deserve  and  appreciate  a  vacation  ye 

A  special  course  in  Philosophy,  Pedagogics,  the  Philosophy  of  Histoi 


and  Manual  Training — for  intellectual  tonic,  inspiration,  and 


ston^ 
recfl 


ation— presents  manifest  advantages  to  student- teachers.     Amon 
the  advantages  offered  are  : 

Practice  teaching  in  Elementary  Psychology  and  Logic  ;  High-School  me 
ods  ;  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Primary  and  Grammar  School 
jects  ;  Training  and  Practice  in  critical  supervision,  and  the  privile 
of  election  from  the  following  subjects  : 

The   Philosophy  and   Art  of  the  Kindergarten,  Form  and  Drawing 
courses).  Color,  Industrial  Art.  Natural  Science  (2  courses),  Dome 
tic  Economy  (4  courses),  Mechanic  Arts  (3  courses),  the  Tonic  Sol  fu 
System  of  Music,  and  Physical  Culture.  1 

Students  in  the  College  have  the  benefit  of  a  carefully -selected  pedagogical 
library,  the  use  of  the  various  libraries  and  museums  in  the  metrop- 
olis, and  the  Columbia  College  lecture  courses.  ■ 

The  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  is  a  strictly  profes- 
sional institution,  chartered  by  the  Regents  and  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Fifth  year  (ippns  September  22,  1890. 

For  full  information,  catalogues,  free  scholarships,  etc.,  address 

WALTER  L.  HERVEY,  A.  M..  Dean, 


Cornell  University. 


i-Technical  Courses  of  iustmciion  lead  A)  degrets  tn  Arts^  in  Phil- 
i^tophy,  in  Science,  and  in  Letters.  In  cdl  these  Courses  the  work  is 
prescribed  during  the  Freshman  year^  and  for  the  most  part  during 
the  Sophomore  year;  in  the  Junior  year  ivith  the  exception  of  two 
hours  in  English  Composition,  or  Literature,  and  in  the  Senior  year, 
without  e.reeptiou,  the  irorA.*  is  elective. 

%e  Technical  Courses  lead  to  degrees  in  Agriculture,  Architecture,  Chem- 
istry, Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  and  Mechanical 
Engineering,     For  all  these  courses  the  material  equiimient  of  the 

■  University  is  unsurpassed. 

University  makes  exclusive  use  of  fifteen  Buildings  and  eighteen  Labo- 
ratories and  Musenms.  Its  Library  now  consists  of  more  than  103,000 
volumes,  and  the  list  of  Scientific  and  Literary  journals  taken  numbers 
four  hundred  and  fifty -jive. 

''or  advanced  tvork  ivtlh  Seniors  and  Graduates,  the  Seminary  methods 
ft  are  adopted. 

%e  Corps  of  iiist ruction  consists  of  one  hundred  and  ttvo  Professors  and 

■  Instructors,  besides  some  ttvenfy  eight  special  nou-residenf  lecturers. 

rnty-fonr  Uninersity  Scholarships  at  $200  eoc//,  and  Eight  Fellowships 
of  $400  each  are  given. 

''uition  is  free  to  those  holding  State  Scholarships,  as  well  as  to  students 
in  Agriculture,  and  to  all  Graduate  students  who  are  candidates  for 
p   an  advanced  degree ;  to  all  others  it  is  $125  a  year. 

Examinations  for  admission  are  held  June  IWi  and  September  24th,  1890. 

Tor  the  University  Register  containing  special  information^  address 

E.  L.  WILLIAMS,  Treasurer. 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Important  to  Teachers,  Studeots,  and  Readers  of  the  FreDcti  Language. 

1A  REVUE  FRANC;aISK  is  a  handsome  monthly  magazine  of  belles  lettres. 
science  and  art.  It  is  chiefly  eclectic,  reprinting  the  choicest  selections  from 
^  modem  French  literature — from  the  great  Parisian  Reviews,  and  from  ihe 
works  of  the  leading  litterateurs  of  modern  France.  But  it  contains  origi- 
nal articles  as  well — there  are  studies  of  French  literature  and  its  authors,  discussions 
on  the  study  and  teaching  of  French  and  other  modern  languages,  a  Rciuc  ParisUnnt,\ 
Revu€  Bihlioil^t\xphiqu(^  Chrotwiues,  and  a  BoUeau.x  LfUres  (or  the  accommodation  of  all 
The  fiction  and  plays  printed  are  of  the  purest  as  well  as  the  best,  and  the  whole 
character  of  the  magazine  is  of  the  highest — such  as  makes  it  perfect  reading  for  all 
:  is  adapted  for  reading  in  circles,  classes,  schools,  and  seminaries,  as  well  as  in  pri- 
vate.    In  appearance  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  magazines  published. 

La  Kr\  tr>  Framcaisr  will  iiad  a  remdy  wv'cocm  dM  oaly 
in  icbotil*.  bui  arooag  all  readers  of  ihe  French  l«n(«p 
who  wi«h  to  krcp  in  t<^iich  with  taoiem  French  litenlilR 
o(  tht  best  kind.  —  Bettott  ^ou^nai. 

The  aim  oi  the  editor  i§  to  »kim  the  creun  of  cflROl 
French  literature,  and  we  should  «ay  that  the  aiin  waa  IB  ( 
fair  way  Hi  be  met.  Indeed  I.a  Rhvub  FRAKCAisxmay  be 
clamed  at  once  a>  indispeniable  to  all  rea<len  oC  Freai^ 
wKu  have  itjl  the  cuininand  of  an  exicDded  liat  ol  mniiiiir 
and  ctitical  periodical  reviews.—  fiMtttt  Betu*m. 


The  new  marai^ine  gives  the  best  of  French  literature.— 
Btt/timt'ff  Amtrictn*. 

tl  l»  beautifully  printed,  and  its  contents  are  varifd  and 
interestiaK,  and  of  «  bigb  order  of  bterary  merit.     /•.  .l.« 

The  art!<  le»  reprinJiiced  tivc  from  the  l»e*t  French  (jerii»1- 
ic*U,  Mild  form  x  «plriidid  >olkrti>.i>  to  help  al>.n({  tho«e 
who   «re    leariiiinf    to   read,    write   and  talk    r'rriuh. — A,j« 


Subscription  $4.00  a  year.   Single  numbers  35c. 

Three  specimen  copies  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  ^oc. 

La  Revue  Framcaise,  zb  w.  hth  5r..  new  tork. 


SoCitl^err)  Sel)ool  E:?^eh)5r)ge 


.  ATl,AaiT,l,  OA. 


{Ad  A&si>iaiicin  ••(  Practical  Ediicaton.)! 


BIR.^INUHAn,  ALA. 


FEUX  GAMR,  A.  M..  Manaqer. 


Free  ReiElstratlon  to  Toaobers.    We  nominate  Coropetent  ttncheiv  to  Suitable  pcMiHotu,tiid 
a  give  npplicnntH  Iwiicfit  of  our  f  ndorHeuicitt  aD<l  personal  effort*  to  lecnre  their  ele^tktii.    No  durg* 
employem.     Wrile  for  onr  circiilnrs. 

"EDUCATIONALEXCHANGt, 

A  Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to  Education. 


II   I.LJSHUO    UV 

THE    EDUCATIONAL    KXCHANC;f:    PL'BLISHING    COMPANY, 

BtRMlNQHAM,  ALA. 


Edccattonal  Exchanoe  i«  (l««vot*'cl  to  tin'  e«lucatioiiiil  intcreHtR  of  the  entire  sontb.  Prominpnt  e<lnf»- 
tors,  rfipregontirijj  liifVcretit  HwtifinB  nf  tlio  foiiiitrj' eon  tribute  to  itii  <H>liitiiti(i,  aud  it  coiitAJna  edncation^l 
newaof  geutraJ  iiatt-rost  to  Soiithent  cilucatoiH.     .    .    It  ia 

AN  EARN r ST  ADVOCATE  OF  P  PULAR  EDUCATION. 

It  i»  deiu^iitKl  to  iipw  «ubRtaiitial  aid  t')  teachers,  and  will  from  tlin«  to  time  contain  aiticled  on  practical 
work  in  the  st'-hool  room. 

THEC    ALABAnA    EDITION 

In  the  official  orifRn  of  the  8lat»<  aiipprinliuiUiit  of  E<lnifition,  and  in  endorsed  br  the  Alaban)*  Eilttoationil 
Afwoci&lion.  It  is  pnl4iBh*--l  in  ht-u  of  tlie  ALAliAMA  TEACHEI^'  JOURNAL.  The  Magazine  will  bB 
imblishttl  montbk  twelvi'  nioiitliKiii  the  year, 

TERM8— »l.OO  a  Year,  In  Advance;  Single  Number,  10  eents. 

Addrefis, 

EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


A  GREEK  PRIMER, 

INTRODUCrORT  TO  XENOPHON. 
By  ^.  G.  FROST.  M.  A.. 

Professor  of  Greek  Literature  in  Oberlin  College. 


The  Tpromineni  ffaturtu  of  the  book  are  .•— - 

/.     A  ii ELECT  VOCAliULARY  y/ 650  usord^,  xjusluding  all  that  appear  a»  many  as  t 
timet  in  the  Anaban*,  Bks.  I.-IIL,  and  vipers  most  common  in  eoUege  authors, 

II.  A  liATIOJfAL  USE  OF  THE  GRAMMAR.  The  inJUctiona  are  explained  and  their 
i»rdinary  vses  are  iliuntrated.  There  is  a  tojncai  review  of  Syntax,  Init  without  refe/renee  to  rare  or 
exceptional  usage.     The  book  is  adapted  to  the  ttso  standard  grammars. 

III.  TUE  IND  UOTI VE  METHOD,  not  dominating  the  order  of  det)elopmefU,  but  constantly 
kept  in  view.     The  pupil  makes  his  own  tables  of  injteetion  and  learns  mksfrom  examples, 

IV.  AN  IMPRO  VED  GROUPING  of  paradigms  and  a  new  order  of  development,  abtfretia- 
detttils  andplaeinp  emfifiasis  upon  matters  of  practical  importanee, 

V.  COPIOUS  AND  VARIED  EXERCISES.    Language  is  an  art  acquired  by  practiee, 
^  and  no  form  or  principle  is  of  any  vtilue  till  it  is  used  vnthout  effort. 

ALREADY  ADOPTED  AT 


High  SchiMil,  Quincy,  lUln<ti>t. 
High  School,  Spn'ngjidd,  Mtins. 

High  School,  Leavenicorth ,  Kansas. 
High  School,  Meriden,  Conn. 
High  Sclwol,  Titusciilc,  Pa. 
High  School.  Oherlin,  Ohio. 
High  School,  Franklin,  Pa. 
Union  School,  Waperly,  N.  T. 
Union  Srfuwl,   Watervillc,  N.  T. 
Mvnro  Collegiate  Iimtilutc,  Elhridge.  N,  T. 
Thayer  Academy,  Braintree,  Mass. 
University  School,  Peternbnrg,  Va. 
Wop>rd  College,  Spartanburg,  8.  C. 


Dearborn- Morgan  School,  Orange,  N.  J. 
RivervievD  Academy,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T. 
Caeenovia  Seniinary,  Cazemma,  N.   Y. 
Berkeley  Schotrl,  Neio  York  City. 

Broxm  d- Nichols' Seftooi,  Cambridge,  Mass, 
Noble's  School,  Bo*lon,  Mass. 

Dummer  Academy,  S.  By  field.  Mass, 
Adavu  Academy,  Admits,  N.  Y. 
Bryant  Hall  Scfwol.  Elmira.N  Y. 

Wesleyan  Seminary,  Kent's  HUl,  Me. 
Swarthmore  College,  Pa. 

Washington  and  Lee  Unicersity,  Va. 
Mercer'  Unicersity,  Qa. 


ALLYN  &  BACON,  Publishers, 

BOSrON,  MASS. 


JUSr  OUT! 

'Ancient  Greece. 

By  R,  F.  PENNELL,   University  of  California. 
REVISED  EDITION  WITH  MAPS  AND  PLANS. 

For  this  new  edition  the  hook  hits  been  entirely  re- 
ivritfen,  additional  matter  having  l>een  added  whenever 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  meet  recent  requirements. 

Distinctive  features  of  the  book  are  : 

I.  Hie  concise  and  readable  form  in  which  the  lead- 
ing facts  of  Greek  History  are  presented. 

II.  The  maps  and  pla?is,   all  of  which   have   / 
drawn  and  engraved  specially  for  this  book.     The  ;;/  >. 
confain  all  the  data  necessary  for  following  the  narra- 
tive, and  all  cdraneons  matter  has  been  rigidly  excluded 
from  them. 

III.  The  inde.v,  which  not  only  enables  the  student  to 
find  at  once  any  desired  subject,  but  also  serves  as  a 
glossai-y  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  of  proper  names. 

TV.  Specimen  examination  papers  recently  iised  at 
HariKira,  I'a/e,  and  by  the  Regents  of  the  University 
in  New  York. 


(Rmdy  in  Augu$L) 

By  R.  F.  PENNELL,   University  of  California. 

REVISED  EDITION  WITH  MAPS  AND  PLANS, 

PennelVs  Ancient  Rome  has  been  entirely  rewritten 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  new  edition  of  the  Qreece,  and 
has  the  same  distinguisking  features  as  above  outlined. 

ALLY.Y  #  BACOJ^y  Publishers,  BOSTOM 


The  Books  of  1889. 


Kelaey'a  j' 

Half  Uather, 


'rations  and  Plans,     t2nw. 


$1.60 


Scuddet'S  Gradatim,  a  J'irst  Luin  JCeadtr,  coih 
:oo  paji,cs  of  StofUi,  with  Hints  on  Syntax  and 
.  y.     i6mo.     Chth. 

FtOSVB  Greek  Primer*     Compute  iu  itself,  with  Extr- 
dses^  Syntax,  anJ  yocabularies,    i2mo.    Cloth. 

MacDonald's  Plane  Geometry,    The  Prop^stHi^ns 

ore   to  be  SOlVd^    '''^'    '■'■•'     ^^''^'1      n-^f     ni^nr.it  i-^,/     /#•,'••>/     /^^     trrinl- 

idmfi.    Fapef 

Brandt's  German  Reader.    Containing  Prm  and 

Poetry.    With  Notes  and  Vvcabu/ary,   iJtno.  Half  leathir. 


Bad 


'?  ale  OnkeL    /«  large  type.     With 

.*//!'.     j6mo.     Cloth 


^Nelson's  Herbarium.'  An  Herbarium  and  Plant  He* 
card  combined.  With  spate  for  Fifty  Specimens.  Port' 
folio,  y%hy  lo  inches, 

'Penneirs  History  of  Greece     /i.'uimy  rcuncn-u 

am/  MUiA   enUtf^<ii,        With    Cdorcd  Sf,it>s   and   Plttns. 
j6ttto.    Cloth, 

Allinaon^s  Greek  Composition.    iVith  Notes  o« 

/atom  and  Syntax^  and  tLxerciics  arranged  for  Preparatory 
Si/tools  and  Colleges,     j6mo.     Cloth 

J  Taylor's  College  Algebra,    A  Clear,  Conau  and 

Scientijic  Manual,  with  Numerous  Examples.  j6mo.  Cloth. 


./Q 


.60 


364  Wathingion  StrBBi^  Boston,  Mass. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


•5f 


-THE- 


,iyi&Ri6flN  BOOK  Gompan; 

New  York.      Cincinnati.      Chicago. 


lIRnSFVF  Hf  AKEMAN.  PtwiDW<t. 

ALFRKD  C  BAKN&s  VictPubsji 

HARRY  T.  AMhKt/-i.     ,»..;,,.  ^ts- 

GIl.MAN  If.  TUCKKR.  Sw:»KtAl| 

X>IRECTOES. 


CALEB  S.  BRAGG,  CaAiuiAN. 
WM.  H.  APPLETON. 
WM-  W.  APPI  ETON. 

DANItL  "S. 

ALFRED  tS. 

CHAS.  J.  BAKNfcS. 


HENRY  B,  bar: 
BIKUSEYE  T^  ' 
,  GEO,  R.  Ca 

A.  !'     '-"-■• 

DA 

HENKV  H.  VAIL. 


Ua.  A  >(  r,Kn_  A.N   i.ijuK  COMPANY  is  a  Slock  Companj 
the  Sijfttc  of  New  Jersey  fur  ihe  purpose  o(  carrying  on  the  m;  i 

Its  places  of  busines*  arc  at  Nos.  806  and  ^ 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  anti  No**.  258  and  260  WaLu— 
The  AiMencan  Book  Company  has  purchased  Ihe  school  book  poLlicalion»  i 
Applcton  A  Co,,  A.  S.  Ilarne<  ^  Co.,  am)  IvJwm.  Blakeman  !k  Co..  of  New  York 
Hrflgg  A  Co.,  of  Cincinnati.     The  C^ompany  will  faithfully  carry  ont  alJ  cootnict* 
Speciivc  firms  for  the  publication  and  supply  of  these  tKHik«.     Ti.     '         "     " 
quired  by  The  .^u)crican  iJook  Company  have  t>*en  inHmatrly 
naJ  progress  of  this  counlry  for  over  half  a  century,  and  e!i 
b«ain  the  j,tc.u  reputation  these  lists  have  aL-hic-rd.     Tu  ti 
of  edtjc-Biors  and  auihurs  in  nialntiining  il>c  .. 
tion  of  such  n<w  and  ori^ioaJ  books  as  the  pr  ^ 

The  Compomy  is  orgaoiced  io  the  interest  oC  a  r«iiMn«t>le  economy  In  the  p- 
school  books  aiid  It  will  employ  its  capital,  its  combined  lal>or  and  Experience  • 
highest  quality  at  the  least  cost  and  will  offer  them  at  the  tuwat  price  at  »i 

1  io  any  country.     It  will  pursue  an  open,  din 
Ithors  and  patrons.     It  seeks  no  monopoly,  and 
apect  both  to  qualiiy  and  to  price  td  books  for  use  m  scliools, 

The  publications  assumed  by  the  Company  hare  hithrtt.i  rrcri%eJ  a  brf*  ih«re  oi  puhBc 
The  Company  hopes  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  same 
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_  VASSAK    COLLEGE 

Full  Oollcgc  Course  for  Women. 

Graduate  Courses. 
"VJi^V.  Equipped  Laboratories  of  Chemistry, 

Physics,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Biolo| 
Observatory.    Special  Courses  for  Tc 
Schools  of  Music  and  Painting. 

New  Gymnasium:    Dr.  Sargent's  Apparatus. 

Tennis  Courts,  Needlebaths,  SwimmingbatI 
Dotaitod  Information  ii>  cataiosue.    Address,  W.  L.  DEAN,  Treai 

Vossar  Collego,  Poughke«p«l», 

DR.   SAUVEUR*S    EDUCATIONAL  WORKS.fl 


Petite s  Causeries.  ""^1 


<  xrir>.\c  i    Wltn 


NE\V  EDITION 
LATI' 
'■■"  ^  ..  ..,.    ........  -.^.  .  , 

f  JciCBtMifi  vt  French  vetl'K.  —  A  pimphlni  coi  .  t.-i  has  beea  pcinted  i 

r     '      '        '     '  .  .  aoterfr-  " 

s  Co  teac  lAi 

^Y'Jlk^     AUJrrcH,  UK.  L.  SAL^tLK,  topi»^v  f(mu)«.  KoxouTj,  BoitoaJ 


HISTORY. 


IMPORTANT. 


EDWARDS^  HISTORICAL  CARDS. 

with  Toplo«  and  Questiona  on  the  Moat  Important  Events  in  Anolont,  Motfjj 

and  Modern  History* 

THBSE  CARDS  have  been  prcp.xrei:!  by  experienced  teachers,  and  afe  de8l(oe 
Ib  Academies,  High  and  College  PrepArAtcty  Schuols.     In  the  series  ihcra  «re 

TWO    HUNDRED    CARDS. 

On  each  card  there  is  a  topic  wiU  jos-    On  the  back^ 

Reference    is    made    to  all    the   Lea  j     i^  ti    the   Schools    of  I 

s  are  cited.    The"  cards  embrace  tiie  %rork  of  Csacnl  Hi: 


L.^uuai  Mfford  to  l^i 

H,tUv  f!S  or  reviews.     In  3 

"lit:  head  u: 

-rds.     Tht 

In  oni< 


•  these  vii  «  mar  b€ 

the  mart,  ntimh£r.j 

:    I  ^.    The  ;-■ 
(  strong  .-■ 
•vtrAi  historical  Epocrts. 

Ancient,  Medinval.  and  Madsrn  Blatorj. 

PRICK  fl.OO  by  mail. 


CIVICS* — FIVE  MUMDWep   Pertinent  Questions  with  Koy  of  An#^ 


Tbr 

tiocii'  ^^.-^.^...in.,  o.i  .;.,  .j-_^...-,   ,.,,..,,..,   u<   ;  .  . 

canU  are  designed  for  r  se.   No  teacher  of  1  lOdld  be  witb(i 

Son;.  i>u£tpald  on  rooelpt  of  f>..we,  60  <.^\.-^a^ 

A.    M.    E;D WARDS.    LEWISTON,    MaiJ 


THE   BOOKS  OF   1890. 


4UJ/t6u/^  S  GREEK  COMPOSfTWM.     // 

Exercises  nr ranged  /or  rreparattfry  . 


and  Syntax^  and 
j^.s,     xdmo,    doth. 


iC£LS£r$  AMABASIS.     Books  I^IV.     With  Notes,  Voeabuhtr\>,  arul  Colored 
MaPt  Illustrations  and  Pians.     1 2  mo.    Half  leather 

9CUDDE8  'S  GRADA  TfM.     A  First  Latin  Header^  containing  one  hundred  pages 
of  Stori^Sf  with  Mints  on  Syntax  and  Vocabulary,     i6mo.     Clot 

FROSITS  GREEK  PR/MER.     CtrmpUte  in   itself  feith  Exercises,   Syntax,  and 

i'i?t<ii>uiuries.     1 2mo.     Cloth 

fCOO0ALD'S  PLAHE  GEOMETRY.       J.'tr  Jn^j'osnnmi  arc  w   I'c    ivtvca    py  inr 

pupily  not  memorized  J  mm  the  hook.     xdmo.     Paper        ♦         ,         .         . 


VM 


)M 


^DSAY  AMD  ROLUJIfS'S  EASY  LATW  LESSORS,    A  Book  for  Beginner  sat 
wuttiMple,  progressive  and  practical,     lamo.     Cloth.    $74P<*1' 


dRARDTS  GERMAN  READER.     Containing  Prose  and  Poetry, 
isnd  Vocabulary,     izmo.    Half  leather 


With  Notes 


lUODATZ'S  MEFFE  ALS  ORKEL 

tbmo.     Cloth 


In  large  type.   With  Notes  and  Vifcabulary, 


SOM'S  HERBARIUM.     An  herbarium  and  Plant  Pecord  comh^-^-l 
space  for  Pifty  Specimens.     J^rtfolio,  7  4  by  10  inchfs 


%V>th 


I 
I 


FEMREU'S  ANCIENT  GREECE.    Entirely  revfritten  and  much  enlarged.    With 
Colored  Maps  and  Plans.     i6mo.     Cloth 

FENREWS  ANCIENT  ROME.     Entirely  reufritten  and  much  enlarged.     With 
Colored  Map  and  iU an s.     i6mo.     Cloth.     2^4  pages 

TA YLO P'^  -  * ' '  ' " **   ^ '  "  ^ ^ 7/f .    A  Clear,  Concise  and Scienttjic  Ainnualt  ivitA 

t6mo.     Cloth     ....... 


^   MELSErS  SELECTIONS  FROM  0¥ID.       With  N^t.i    Va.-ahutarv,  and  Phstra- 
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ALLYN  &  BACON,  Publishers, 

WASHINGTON   STREET        >         .        BOSTON,  MASS._ 


RECENT  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  THE  CLASSIC! 

PUBtlSHCD  BY  TMe 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPAiN  i 


HARKNESS'S    EASY    METHOD   FOR  BEGINN ERS 
LATIN. 

By  ALBERT   HARKNES8.  Pb^D..  LUD..  Prol  ia  Brown  Umrer- 

Tlt«  UUcnnng  are  totat  of  th«  I  •iiea  of  the  wofk.'  — 

I.    Thii  volume  is  not  a  mi  u  to  !he  CTamnur,  but »  paetiai  gmdfl  f«f  tlie  p«pU  !■  | 

of  r«»diag  and  writmg    l^iu; 
s.    I'hs  work  u  «t  oace  a  Hook  of  Utts  EKUchw,  a  tatb  RMdtr,  abA  a  tnflfascitl  Gamamt  \ 

Th»  cxcrdtM  ate  Urg dy  coavertatioML 

TbcM  »^«rT^«»'-^  »rr  Htv-rthrvi  afld  enljtwttd  by  flw  btqinet  tetnojiKtiqq  qf  p—Jit**    * 

c<:>'  iotn,  atadtt^  letters^  liklc^piMv  eXc 

QQHti<'i  ubjectmMtter  o(  thaw  pMM(»  ut  ottm  tntiodMBi 

Hiruushnut  iUt  entire  voiunu;'  it  hts  be«a  the  ctrtuUtit  Aim  of  llut  aoLbcr  fea  ligt! 

learoer  «uhout  rndangnring   the   tiir«rT>tighne»«  c^   th*  wnrV 
The  bcok  is  niusti  i'>tf  fuJl-piKe  colored  pUts  an  '  ofekfniTlc 

wibjccts  careii  .:*d  from  »uthei»tic  wurc«t.  ^  m£al/4 

the  text,  add  gs ._        i..;^  istcnnt  tnd  ralue  o(  tltc  wotL. 

LINDSAYS    JUVENAL. 

By  THOMAS  B.  LINDSAY,  Professor  io  I3oston  Uofvers)ty.    Fally  iIlaAtTatccL 
Sept.  15.) 

Oistiiicttve  featurea  of  the  book  *»!  — 

I.    A  Text  t)ut  cmboelin   the  rrsiilts  ol  th«  btest  GcTtnan    > 
S.    Freedom  from  «iyihiug  that  has   made  the  reading  of  J 

3.  A  aefectioa  of    the  raost   imporlAnl  varioiu  readiu^  pU(«I  a-,   ihr,  bottom  of 

4.  Tnst  tise  of  UtuRtr-^tions  in   botit  tcAt  tXiA  ntttca. 

5.  A  cnmmentary  tlul  aiiu^  lo  explain  all  real  dhficultia  fadefly  aod  dauty. 

HARPER  S  INDUCTIVE  GREEK  METHOD. 

By  Prof.  WM,  R.  HARPBR.  Ph.D..  Yale    Uoivttsily,  aod  WILLIAM  S,  VVAl 

Ph.D.,  Ciacinnati,  Ohio, 

HARPERS   INDUCTIVE   LATIN    METHOD. 

By  Prof.  WM.  R.  HARPER.  Yale    University,  and  ISAAC    B.  BURQB3S.  A.M^ 

structor  in  Public  Latin  School,  Boston,  Maxs.  .... 

On  the  ip'inctivT  method.     A  serffnce  of  fhr  on>jinaJ  text  it  ftrst  placed  befare  ^h^ 
1    ■   '    .  irnlatjon  of  '     ■  '"   ,     ■   .  ' 

i;  ntkLerlal  v 

'""'"''•■'''  -i'—  —^ '  •--  .  — -^  ".  ■■*-  -"- 

i  :\  thi&  Its  the  foundatioa,  ami  mth  ai 

ri  1, 

CLASSIC  LANGUAGES.     In  Lailu  an 
Corapany  embrace  the  standard  and  populai  . 
8n  '  f;!!.     In  Latin  Texts  are  editions  vi  uearLy  all  • 

ci  y  Harkncsa,  Frieze,  Kerbermann,  Lord,  Lino 

Tyjcr,   uuUcr,  Thatcher,    Spencer,  Crosby,   and    Fifther.     iu  UrrcX  TcxtB  ifC  caitlOU*, 
note*»  by  Boise,  Crosby,  Johnson,  Robbings,  Smead,  Hackett  and  TyUr. 

CorrcvpoDdcDce  la  reference  to  the  Istroductlon  of  the»e  booka  ta  Uititctf.    Pull  frt6o4lM  wUi  be  i 

oa  ■ppUemiioio. 


abud  daas: 


*.h  i-<;c. 


KTV^ERIOPCN     BOOK    OOT^tPT^CNY. 

808  and  SOS  Broadway.  New  York.  137  Walnut  Strsst. 

258  and  260  Wabash  Avenue,  Chlcaso. 
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VASSAR    COLLEGE. 

College  Course  for  Women. 

Graduate  Courses. 
JA^ell  Equipped  Laboratories  of  Chemistry, 

Physics,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Biology. 

Observatory.     Special  Courses  for  TeachersT 
:hools  of  Music  and  Painting. 

JNew  Gyninasium;    Dr.  Sargent's  Apparatus, 

Tennis  Courts,  Needlebaths,  Swimmingbat^ 

Address,    W.    L.    DEAN,    Tre.'\surer. 


WITHIN    FOUR   WEEKS  from  the  day  of   publication 

'LINDSAY  AND  ROLLINS'S  EASY  LATIN  LESSONS 

was  adopted  for  use  in  the  following  Institutions : 

At  the  Bangor  High  School;    In  Mass.,  at  Miss 

school  and    Mrs*  Fay's  School,  Southboro,    La^  ilr, 

Cuiicrs  School,  Newton,  and  Mr.  Dalzeirs  School,  Worcester;      ' 
tJie  Friends'  School  and  Miss  Qiace's  School.  Providence;      In  New 

Barnard  School,  Mr.  Cutler's,  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Kdlogg't,  ihc  Ml.  MorrU  S 
at  Dunkirk  High  School,  Lansingburgh  and  Glena  Fall      v-    '-    •  -    '  - -it?d  Fust  ah  » j 
^own  Point  Union  Schools,  Munro  Collcg:iate  Institute,  I-  ^dral  Schcxsl 

I  St.  Paul,  Garden  City,    .it  St.  Paul's  H.\II,  Salem,    and  at  L  n; 

In  New  Jersey,  at  Miss  Sargeanl's  School,  Elizabeth,  and   V  ^; 

In  Del.,  at  Conference  Seminary,  Dover;      In  Md.,  at  University  School,  BaJtimor«: 
,  Virginia,  at  Major  Jones'  School,  Charlottesville,  and  at  Mr.  Hrenl's  A-  •■'•i^'"  Hrvin, .».  i 
I  Id  Illinois,  at  the  Preparatory  Department  of  the  North  Western  Un 
University  School,  and  Mis%es  Hnlman  and  Ditkerman's  J     '' 
In  Px,  at  the  Friends' School,  Jeukinlown;      In  Mich'tr^n, 
Kentucky,  at  Georgetown  Academy  ;      In  M 
In  Tennessee,  at  the  MoQtgofTicry  Bei I 

ALLYN  &  BACON.  Publishers. 


364,  Wflf^btngton  Street 


Boston,  Mflftrr 


E:NARD    COLLEGE, 
For  Women. 
Hadisos.  Avenue,  H«w  Tork  Ci^. 
ss    given    by    Columbia     College. 
Fall  entrance  examinations  begin  Septem- 
ber 29th.     Free  scholarship  of  ft 50  offered 
to  the  student  that  passes  the  best  exam> 
ioatJon  into  the  Freshman    class. 

Botanical    and    Chemical   Laboratories 
admitting  special  students. 

*Clrc^ar8  upon  appHutloa  to  StCKtary. 


Scudder's    Gradatim, 

An  Easy  Latin  Reader  for  Beginners. 
With  Vocftbu,Urj>.  i6nie.  cloth,  tjo  paeci,5oct». 


George  W,  Harper,  Frinctfal  W&edward 
High  S</!iHfl,  CmdnHiUi,  -  The  Gradatim  well 
bridge  the  gulf,  to  most  pupiia  unfathqmsble, 
between  the  Latin  Lcasons  and  the  Caesar. 

ALLYN  &  BACON,  Publishers,  Boston* 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE, 

A  COLLEOE  FOR  WOMEN. 

BryB  Mawr,  Pa.j  ten  milet  from  Philadelphia, 
Ckffer»  graduatt  and  undergradiiate  courses  in  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  Latin,  Mathematica,  English,  Anglo-Saxon^ 
Frenck,  Old  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  jndud- 
ing  Gothic  and  Old  High  German,  History,  Political 
Science,  Physio,  Chemistry,  Biology,  and  Lectures 
on  Philosophy.  Gymniiaium,  with  Dr.  Sargent's  ap* 
paratuii  complete.  Fellowships  (value  11450)  in  Greek, 
English,  Mathematics,  History,  and  Qiology, 

For  Program,  address  above. 


IMPORTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

DIRECT  FROM  EUROPE. 


To  illustrate  Archawbgy,  History,  Architectare  and 

Art.     Special    attention    given    to    furnisliing 

schools.    For  further  iolonnation,  address 

A.  M.  LUMBARD, 

26  Seventh  Street.  New  BEDPoan,  Mass 


PRIZE  ESSAYS. 

In  response  to  numerous  requests  we  have  reprinted  The 
Academy  Prise  Essays  on  English  Teaching  and  on  Science  Teach- 
ing in  Secondary  Schools.  These  fourteen  essays  make  a  most 
valuable  contribution   to   the   literature   of  these   subjects. 

^        Price  of  the  seven  Science  Essays  .    .     ,    50  cents. 
^R-      Price  of  the  seven  English  Essays      .    .    50  cents. 

I       Address,  THE  ACADEMY,   364,  Washington  Street,   Boston. 

[;dixon's  hmerickn  grhphite 

PENCILS  ARE  UNEQUALLED  FOR  SMOOTH,  TOUQH  LEADS. 

foor  stationer  does  not  keep  them,  mention  Thb  Academy  and  send  i6  cents  in  stamps  to  the  JO! 
DIXON   CRUCIBLE   CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  for  samples  worth  double  the  money. 


New  Text-Books  in  Geography. 

LONGMANS'  SCHOOL  OEOORAPHIT  TOR  NORTH  AMERICA.  By  Gcorcx  i 
Chisjioi.m,  M.A,,  n.Sc,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  GeographicaJ  aud  biatislicil  Societies,  and  C.  I 
LfctcrE,  A.M.,  Pb.D.,  Fellow  of  the  American  Geographical  Societ)-.  Large  i2mo.,  3S4  pp.,wtli 

7oillustralinn5.  Ji.:!;  nt.t- 


HANDBOOK  OF  COMMERCIAL  GEOORAPHT. 


A  SMALLER  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHT.    Jiv  Gm.ROti  G.  Cuuhwlm,  M.A.,  &S£.,e 

Cruvvn  Svo  ,  9<j  cciiis. 

ntjok  utn  A  UiuT  111  inii'-i  im  ^^  r.^lt-ca..  iil  ■"■f  the  i*iithi->i'4  "  llaiidbaiV  uF  amuiimrUI  frt^fiaiihf-"  iaa>tlfte>t  In  nnWBKMcMtM  wbB 


This  tacok  u  )n  a  Uiu' 


/l^eiv  Mathematical  Books. 


LONGMANS  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  ALGE- 
BRA. Hy  William  S.  Heard,  F.R.G.S. 
Crown  Svo.,  163  pages,  50  cents  net.  With 
answers,  <x>  cents  net. 

LONGMANS  SCHOOL  TRIGONOME- 
TRY. Hy  llic  Rev.  Fkldkkick  Si'arks, 
li.A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics.  Crown  iJvo., 
viii.-l64  pp.,  80  cents  net. 


PRACTICAL  PLANE  AND  SOLID  0B-_ 
OMETRT,    including    Graphic 
metic.     liy  I.  II.  Mounis.     KuUy  illustr 
with  drawings  jireparcd  specially  (orthet 
Crown  Svo.,  264  pages,  So  ccnt»  ncu    [L 
mans*  Elementary  Science  Manuals.] 


New  French  Books. 


LONGMANS'  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.     Hy  T.  J  I.  Bertenshaw,  D.A.»  etc^  Assistant  Ma 

in  the  City  of  London  School.     I'art  I..  Up  to  .inJ  including  regular  verbs,  u 
and  vocabularies,  etc.,  price  jo  cents  net.     I'art  II.,  including  [jronouns.  rr 
Irregular  verbs,  thi-  >iili'i!nrtivc  nioud,  the  inEnitivc  ai"i   1.  m-.  nii -^   unh  ■. 
30  cents  net.  :id  II.  as  above,  complete  i 

Tllil  »eri<^i  of  Irciich  L.c».  "'  ■   •       - 

plan,  and  very  uiviit  (.,\it  hAf, '  . 
Wierrvff  f»toi».lc,  ..  .im  >oli-  v 
(j^tcui.itiC'klly,  I '111  .lil  ui'ittcr  <.>f  •H.-t  iir<  I 


Ml'' 


''  '  inc%.  an.l  in  .,. 

wi;,i.-,iUf.,K  ,...-. 
1  lit  m  ,iri  .i[.i>ciMh.. 


>.,,^     U>    Um    *Uv^V    ,i4il..-,.il  %Ai^V< 


i-t_i*wH  AUTHORS.    Edited  by  W.  E    F^'^^FtT 


EPISOnTl.«^  FROM 

A 

Tl.t  ivtj  are  timple  and  lotere<tln£,  »rd  thutriicTi  Tdltune,  fibiltt  canllamxB 

aU(«-i  "■-■►■ ■■ .i..-4  111  .»  ic-tii.  .1,  twrj'i  oriJlnarjr  •njck.     F.Ach  vvilmrif  CtMlaMn  of  ^  <tcRu:b*-U  , 

^cl  Of  *Urtjr  w<  K'ATil  wA.j  >..,  ..i  vl  M  win^  ,'(  |>^.rtii>nt  «>f  \\it  ^tiiic  sli/ry  pieced  I'VCliier  by  kli,il1  'a/guwcnti'    Uk  C«gllkU,  tu  im  Iv  kmm^  m>  . 
(die  itBimnve,  wvd  preserve  couiioulty  •if  inEcn^it  in  lUt.  t^lc. 

Th»  foLlonin;  VolancB  are  Bemlf: 

Malot's  Sans  Fatnille.     Edited  bv  W.  K.  Rissell,  M.A.,  Editor  of  the  Series.     40  cents  net 
Dumas'  La  Bouillie  de  la  ComteBse  Berthe.    Edited  by  CoR.\ttL  L.  Price,  M.A.,  H.C.L,  Hi 

M.ister  of  the  United  .'services  Collece,  Westward  IIo.     40  cents  net. 
Diimaa'  Aventurea  de  Lyderio.     Edited  by  A.  K.  Cook,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Winchester 

College.     40  cents  net. 
Dumas  Pdpin  et  Charlemagne.    Edited  by  J,  D.  Whyte,  M.A.,  Chief  Master  of  Modern  Langoa^^es 

at  llaileybury  College.    40  cents  net. 
Prosper  M'^riin^e's  Mateo  Falcone,  Tamango,  and  L'EnlC'vemeiu  de  la  Redoute.    Edited 

W  ,  t.  KusstLL,  M.A.     40  cents  net. 
KMsr».  LongnsQi,  Urrcn  A  Co.  nill  \>t-  happy  to  tend  th«lr  EdaMtlosal  r«t«lo9n^  t«  anjr  •44r«M  apon  ftppllnti 


Longmans,  Green  ^  Co 

16    Bast  letti   St.,   Nev^-  York:. 


I 
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CORNELL   UNITERSITY. 


The  Non-  Technical  Courses  of  instruction  lead  to  degrees  in  Arts,  in 
Philosophy,  in  Science,  and  in  Letters.  In  all  these  Courses  the  work 
is  prescribed  during  the  Freshman  year,  and  for  the  most  part 
during  the  Sophomore  year  ;  in  the  Junior  year  with  the  exception 
of  two  hours  in  English  Composition,  or  Literature,  and  in  the 
Senior  year,  without  exception y  the  work  is  elective. 

The  Technical  Courses  lead  to  degrees  in  Agriculture,  Architecture, 
Chemistry,  Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  and  Me- 
chanical Engineerifig.  For  all  these  courses  the  material  equip- 
ment of  the  University  is  unsurpassed. 

The  University  makes  exclusive  use  of  fifteen  Buildings  and  eighteen 
laboratories  and  Museums.  Its  Library  now  consists  of  more  than 
10 J, 000  volumes,  and  the  list  of  Scientific  and  Literary  journals 
taken  numbers  four  hundred  and  fifty -five. 

For  advanced  work  with  Settlors  and  Graduates,  the  Seminary  Methods 
are  adopted. 

The  Corps  of  instruction  consists  of  one  hundred  and  two  Professors  and 
Instructors,  besides  some  twenty-eight  special  non-resident  lecturers. 

Twenty-four  University  Scholarships  at  $200  each,  and  Eight  Fellow- 
ships of  $400  each  are  given. 

Tuition  is  free  to  those  holding  State  Scholarships,  as  well  as  to  students 
in  Agriculture,  and  to  all  Graduate  students  who  are  candidates 
for  an  advanced  degree ;  to  all  others  it  is  $125  a  year. 

Examinations  for  admission  are  held  June  ijth  and  Sept.  24th,  i8go. 

For  the  University  Register  containing  special  information,  address 

E.  L.  WILLIAMS,  Treasurer, 

ITHACA,    N.  Y. 


Brandts 
German 


Reader. 


With  Notes  and  xolauluvrv. 


1 2  mo.      Half  Ic 


420  pages.     $1.25. 


The  aim  of  the  editor  has  been  to  prepare  a 
first  of  all,  shall  be  practical,  supplying  sufficient  nuti 
enable  the  pupil  to  read  with  ease  ordinary  German  ; 
It  is  progressive,  leading  step  by  step  frona   the  simplest  prose  and  poetry  to 
of  usiial  difficulty. 

It  is  interesting,  containing  a  large    variety  of  selections,   none   of  them  trivia 
many  of  permanent  value. 

It  is  attractive  in  appearance,  the  generous  space  between  tlit  hue:  en-^Dim'^  cue  sti* 
to  read  the  German  text  with  ease. 

TVt^  txfrwls  art  dixndtd  into  six  ttctii^r.  1 


Sect. 


Easy  Prosk.    31  pages. 
Easy  Poeiry      16  pages. 
Legends  a.vd  Tai^s.  75  pages. 


A  CoMKDV,    21  pages. 
HisTORicAi.  Prose.    47 


ALLYN  &  BACON,  Publishers, 


364,    Washington    Street,    Bostor 


pC-Hroi 

7   THCKCIS 
/\1_V/AYS 


"KOO/A 


Top 


-HreC, 


IS  VOLUMES  NOW  READY. 

For  full  particulars,  address 
D.  APPLETON  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
1,  3,  li  0  Bond  St,  NEW  YORK 


STODIEN  UND  PLAODEREIEN 


i      < 


Fifteenth  Edition.     $1.35 

[IS  is  one  of  the  best 
composed  for  the  study  of  ^ 
man.  Every  professor  and  T 
teacher  may  use  it  in  the  clj 
beginners  as  a  reader,  along  wit 
first  lessons  of  the  Grammar.  It  is 
valuable  book  for  students  of  Germj 
in  every  method  old  or  new.  T] 
publishers  are  fl 

HENRY  HOLT  &  CO.. 

29  West  23rd  Street,         lOSW  YC 

THE  NATURAL  METhI 

October  Edition,  No.  1,  Vol.  HI, 
will  be  sent  on  application  to  any  a 
dress.  Please  enclose  postage  stamj 

STERN'S  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES 

OP   NEW    VORK    CITV, 

29  East  44tb  Street,  between  Madison  an 
Pifth  Avenues. 


THE   BOOKS  OF   1890. 


iUlHrSOJIf'S  GREEK  COMPOSmOH.     With  noUs  on  Idiom  and  Syntax^  and 
Excrwes  arranged  for  Prfparaiory  Schooli  and  CoUega.    xdmo.    Chth^ 

XkEUEVS  iHABASIS.     Books  I.-IK     IVifh  Notcv,  Vocabulary,  and  Colored 
Afap^  Jllustrations  and  Flans.     1  zmo.     Half  Itat/ur 

[SCUDDE/f'S  GRADATIK.     A  First  Latin  Header,  containing on^  hundred pagu 
of  Stjmt^  wit  A  Hints  on  Syntax  and  Vocabulary,     idmo.     Cloth 


ft.OO 


QSrS  GREEK  PBIMEB,     Complctt  in  itself 
V(ifabularies^     \7mo.     Cloth 


^,.i*k        h'r-^^":"  <^'"V 


ZDOMALD'S  PLiHE  GEOMETRY.     The  PropasUions  are  io  he  solved  by  the 
pupil,  not  memorited from  the  book.     i6mo.     Paper 

UKOSKf  AMD  ROLUKS'S  EASY  LATHI/  LESSOKS.    A  Book  for  Beginners ..  / 
c?nce  simple,  progressive  and  practical.     i2m&.     Cloth,    ^f^pagei 


iBRAMOrS  GBRMAN  READER. 

and  Voccduhry,     \2mo.     /. 

Iraodatz's  reffe  als  omkel 

16  mo.     Cloth 


Prose  and  Poetry.     With  JVotes 


In  /.Jr.'/* /!'*>/•      TVi/A   \~^Us  itnd  I'.^rrthularr 


XHELSQR'S  HERBARIUM.     An  Herbarium  and  Plant  Record  combinitl.     With 
space  for  Fifty  Specimens.     Portfolio,  -jl  by  \o  inch: 

\P£MRELL'S  ARCIENT  GREECE.    Entirely  rewritten  and  much  enlarged,    Wiih 
Colored  Maps  and  lUans.     i6mo.     Cloth 

^'?  AMCIERT  ROME.      Hut  ire! y  rtzvTittrn  an  J  mucn  rr.iargea.      Wttft 
.■\'if  .\ftip  anJ  Pfam.     ibmo.     Cloth.     3^4 pages      .         .         .         , 

\tAYLOR'S  college  algebra,    a  Clear,  Concise  and Scifniific  Manual,  with 
Numerous  Examples,     i6mo.     Cloth 

\j(ELSEr$  SELECTiORS  FROM  OVID.      IVith  Notes,  Vocabulary,  and  fllusfr^ 
lions  from  the  Antique.     iGtna,    Clot'-' 


U60' 


I 

4 


f  00 


I 

-Q 


,60 


1.50 


ALLYN  &  BACON,  Publishers, 

WASHINGTON   STREET  BOSTON.    MASS, 


facademyJ 

^^H        A  Journal  of  Secondary  Education         ^H 

^^^H                                 ISSUH^r>    N40KTHLV                                   ^^M 

^^^^^H                                                                        UMM«  THC                         W  TM«                                                                            ^^^H 

H^    ASSOCIhTEO  ACADEIIC  PRINCIPALS  OF  THE  SlATE  OF  NeW  YoBX     H 

^H        VOL.  V                  NOVEMBER   i8go                   na  •     ^H 

^B                                           CONTHKTS:                                       ^H 

H^  FaiofCM  Ana  CixwAst  am  Svittrrronnta  rok  Otfttx.   M.  G.  Ctry                                  ^^^| 

^^VtuH  OttTV  or  TllACIIKBJI.     ^«r«ir  il/:  IViffmrJ                                                                                  ^'^^^1 

^V        (l^mciAr.  Rktciit  nr  rnt  Kimi  AjfimiAi.  MsifTTMa  ot  run  New  KifciAJin  A-               ^^^H 
^^H              aATiott  or  Cou.«r,e8  axd  ParrARArtittT  Scntiou                                            ^e^^^| 

^^^H                   fliB2£B:   IIL50  A  YBABtlN  ABVANOE)                     ^^M 

^^^  GEORGE    A,    BACON    •    published    •    BOSTON    MASS.        1 

^^^^^^^^^^           SIKQA^g  NUWBCRS  TWBNTY-FfVB  OBNTS  ^^^H 

;ar  college. 

Full  OoUege  Conrse  for  Women. 

Graduate  Courses. 
Well  Equipped  Laboratories  of  Chemistry, 

Physics,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Biology. 

Observatory.     Special  Courses  for  Teacher 
Schools  of  Music  and  Painting. 

New  Gymnasium:    Dr.  Sargent's  Apparatus, 

Tennis  Courts,  Needlebaths,  Swimmingbath,  [etcr 

Address,    \V.    L.    DhAiN.    Treasurer, 

illcc,  .nformot.on  .n  Catalogue.  yjjg^  COLLEGE,  POUfiHKEEPSE. 


PRIZE  ESSAYS. 

in    response    to    numerous    requests   we    have    repnnied 
AcADEBCY  Prise  Essays  on  English  Teaching  and  on  Science  Teach- 
ing in    Secondary  Schools,     These   fourteen   essays  make   a  mc 
valuable  contribution   to  the  literature  of  these  subjects. 

Price  of  the  seven  Science  Essay  50  cents. 

Price^of  the  seven  English  Essays      .     .     50  cents. 

Address,  THE  ACADEMY,   364,  Washington  Street,   Bostoi 


DIXON'S    HMERICHN    GRHPHITE 

PENCILS  ARE  UNEQUAUED  FOR  SMOOTH,  TOUQH  LEADS. 

JP  yoor  •utaaacr  ibm  BOC  keep  tlic^  c^efit'tM;  Tlit  .\ca!?cht  wbA  md  t6  eeet»  ia  ■tamja  te  dtfi  \ 
DIXON   CKUCIBLI  r  Mipks  worth  dMiil*  ««  Moey. 


'bRYN  MAWR  college,       The  Cambridge  School,! 


A  College  for  Women. 

Brjn  Mawr,  Pa.,  ten  mttn  from  Philadelphn, 
Pollen  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit, 
kGrsek,  Latin.  Mathcfiutin,  English,  An^lo-Saxon, 
iFrtnch,  Old  French,  Italian.  Spanish,  German,  indud- 
\tOig  Guthic  aud  01(1  Hicli  ncinian,  Mi&tory,  Political 
ISdeiice,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Otology,  and  Lectures 
Ion  Philosophy.  Gj-mnasiuin,  wilh  Dr.  Sargent's  ap- 
Ijpgtfiktoi  complete.  Fcllowsliips  (value  ^50)  in  Greek, 
>b.  Mathematics,  History,  and  Diolo^. 

For  Program,  address  above. 


20  Main  Street,  Cambridge, 

Mass.,  provides  full  English,  Clas- 
sical, Scientific  and  Elective  courses 
for  g^irls  and  young  ladies.  English 
receives  particular  attention.  Spe- 
cial students  are  received  in  the 
different  branches,  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Oilman,  the  Director.  Pupils  from 
a  distance  should  be  over  fourteen 
years  of  age. 


ftBach,Shewell&  Sanborn's 

PUBLICATIONS 


IVelPH  Mathematics, 
)  8tuit«MiiM*  Series  of  Enerlbh  Classics, 

8tu«leiit«*  S<>ricM  of  Latin  Classics, 
^  (ireoalvarti  Matlieiuatlcti. 

Srnrl  for  Catalogue  of  popular  and   successful 
bi)c>ks,  (more  than  loo.) 

Boston,  New  Tork  and  Chicago. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


DIRECT  FROM  EUROPE. 


'J'o  illtistrate  ArchKologTi-,   History,  Architechire  and 

Art.      Special    attention     given    to    furnishing 

schools.     For  further  inturmation,  address 


26  Seventh  Street. 


A.  M.  LUMBARD, 

New  Dbdvohd,  Ma& 


pc-Hro 

y  THn^is  K 


IS  VOLUMES  NOW  READY. 

For  full  particulars,  addptess 

D.  ApPLETON  a  Co.,  Publishers, 
1,  d,  Si  5  Bond  St.,  NEW  YORK 


"GERMANIA.' 

yt  Fortnii^hUy  faumat  fi>r  the  Study  of  th* 

German  Language  and  Literature. 

Suliiiciipticin  \tr\Lr  %]<»,.     Saiii|ilt  copiei  iree. 
Lil*eTitl  rfiiuittcn  to  Cluts,  Si  hoots  ctttd  Collej^t 
A.   W    SP AN HOOFD,  ^'^itf"  ami/  PuiJisJi*rJ{ 
K  O.  Itojt  90.  MANCHESTER,  N.  1 

7Ar  Acndtmy,  SyncuM.  >J.  Y. ;— We  have  before  ua  t 

f,,..  ..,,.,  ..„,,.i.,.^.  ..(  ,\.. ^ nnd  (eel  justified  \ 

!  by  the  daily  prei^l 
r»  oi  Gcnnau..,..„ 

I    ■ .     .  -    - •..4|.llC<l     to     ih* 

-lu.Ji    111    i.Li  - ,:    arc  *ure,  K-iU  be  welcoi 

I'-.vti.-r-    .!>  inpiiMioti  to  the  usual  texU 

l-.vcu  ai  ilie  (.J    .» ...  ,...-  ■  :wr  tingle  copie*  teachers  n 
in    it»  column*   varied  and    lntere«iiiie    re;iditit:    for 
clasic*.  M  m   rea»onAb]«    rate.      We   uiue   all   te.-icher% 
Gcrinau  to  caamine  Uh:  loaKavioc  with  thi*  obicct   in  vi«wJ 


Sudder's    Gradatim, 

An  Easy  Latin  Reader  for  Beginners. 
With  Vocabulary.  i0mo,  cloth,  230  paces,  50  cts. 


George   W.    Harper,    Principal    tVaodwardk 
//tj^'/t  Scht'd,   Ctnci»tt,tti.  —  The   Gradatim   well" 
bridges   the  gulf,  to  roost  pupils  unfathomable, 
between  the  Latin  Lessons  and  the  Caesar. 

ALLYN 


Tbcre  ixr 


Epoch  'Marking  Books,  j 

«■  «ftc  Ioo4o«t  far  tki 


hthe  acts  iM>H(  epodw  of  Histwy.     The  Air  teach 

1he»  kevtajr  mkttn  tbrj  vpfKwt,    Education  agiao  thai  the  foOcmmc  books 


BkapaidlB] 

ntien.     It  leads 
Uan  ToooaciMokft 


rthtscteiicaa 

Ike  alnw  hridlmK. 

BiMldoark  0«»«tal  Rtaftocy.  -  Gives  a  coOectioaof  Idsturic  iHfecnl  vrUdk  aav  Asrfi  «ift  x 
fifst-ltfML  M  tlw  ntpU  deals  irtw  tlie  actaal  whwaacg  in  Clwwitiv.  a»d  «ati  iIk  etiif  pfatt  ■ 
BotMjr,  ikM  whnalMMig  kto  klsMfie  aeasc  and  jiljiaii  at-     la  wide  and  iBcraa^  vk.    {ti3fa4 

SlMldedi'a  Onak  and  Bumbui  Blatary.  —  Coauias  tbe  fot  250  pages  of  tbe  Gcaed  ffigwr 
kooad  ia  Uiis  tona  fur  oul  c;^  prepaiatocy.     (f  loac.) 

Cbas.  j.  Lrrrtx.  Pr0t***«r  tf  H*a*rr,5yt4ttMie  Umn.:  This  is  a  bosk  **aEtBrav  ••■  lewt* 
aride-sprcad  iatrodactiMi  loco  AOKfiean  scbouts  aiU  brf ia  a  arw  opock  ia  tiK  stadf  «  kl^rsj 

I  of  Cbaaojatxy .  —  A  praetieal  ciatwidiiaiJH  of  tke  MMden  ViHi  rf  j 
Uk  imdeit  U  rs  'mmemt,  u  ^^urmr,  $»  tkimk,  tt  m  ttniaaft .      Ia  saoDeanl  aw  ii  I 
>  ackookft  aad  ootleses.    (fi.12.)    <  tifticrea  Cocasz,  60  ctsl) 

C.  A.  Scitsrruu  Prtftntrj/  Cirmittry,  CtrmM  (/mv.:  It  is  eactllrtH  TW  piaa  k  vcfl  caaeeiici 
aad  cwbo«fics  ihe  aMxIwd  br  all  aiews  tbe  best. 

OottnarB  Practloal  ZoSlonr.  -  Tells  tke  stadeaa  vbcrc  to  find  hss  spccuaciH;  bavtootaBw 
ibck  kabiu  and  habitats ;  tbcir  aiecaiBorpboaea  ami  aodes  oi  dcii-iinwael ;  bov  ta  ndlrct  mk  jff 
serve;  atad,  fiaaJhr,  bow  to  iSasect  thcs.  In  sboct.  tt  ka  CwiDC  tokbe  siadf  cdan'ir^  nAvAaia 
■Kic  dcacrip<ive  aodlosr.    <8o  t%^\ 

Ukmx  V.  L£E.  TMrirr  tf  StimegH  Osw^  A^trmmi  &kml:      I  abaB  «k  1  ^  aari^r 

lBsd(fitinntotbedbo«e«ebareafallMries  in  Freacb  aadGefaaa»aadcatrileat«artsaM»^ 

K*  Latla.  Gcoioey,  Kaiara)   HitfocT.  G«qgrapbv,  EM^fiah,  Masie.  etc    Teacbefs  looki^K  far  beaa 
a  tbaa  tbaac  ia  a»e  ftboaM  write  lor  <i«r  coaiplete  catalofae.  atajaf  in  wtat  labyactt  As  Mt 
aftiiaJy  iaccRsied. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 

IN  THE  UNITED   STATES  CONSIDERED  WITH   SOME  REFi 

ENCE   TO   ITS   ORIGINS. 

By  JOHN    FISKE, 

7^  rill  I  af  iedmn^  «md  wnta  om  Awntncmit  HtM^fy. 

VfUk  Qneslkios  00  the  Text  and  SaggcatU-e  Qaesdons  nd  CKxecBoos  b}-  FsakcJ 
Hrti,    Headmaster  of   the   English    High    Scbool    at    Cambridge,    Mass^ 
Bil4aQgra|ilbcx!  Notes  bv  Mx.  Fificr. 

CHARACTERISTIC    FEATURES. 

L— Snxr,— ~  We  (xaaanid  bis  atjle  as  a  aaidd  for  atfJbocs  aad  a  ddicbl  to  readers.'—  TV  Cn^, 
New  Yari. 
IL—Tba  abewue  «f  aLsUacfloas  aad  aMfeBpbjiicai  geartaraalaoaa,  aad  tbe  preaeaoe  of  salend 

wtecb  *bua*  wbM  gar  gait laitai  ia  its  caaaete  rca&ly  ba*  been  aad  s. 
HL— Aa  iwte«esM»^  pMbiwifkrat.  aad  pad^nupcany  aa— d  owdee  ef  devt>o|aarar. 
rV.-  Qaesriaas  oa  Aa  lexx  whacb  adi  bdp  tbe  pajwi  to  retaia  tbe  safactaaoe  ni  wbat  ba  bas  lead 
T.->>i«ncad«c  iia.itnau  ani  direaioai»aad  badiiigi  idiital  aaaes.  by-  tbe  »d  of  wbich  at  mach  or  a» 
Itolei  iiiiiilB  t«tadytMf  bepscitatbeiabicctascm-aaMmat*'*  wffladMU 
▼L— r«ifcct  sdaiaiUJt?  to  fa^als  of  al  st^es  of  idi  laiiMtat  aad  toaaj  coarae  c4  stadr. 
Vll-^Vslaaftle   ■ijnindin  1   rniiniaing  m  may  lit  fona  aacb  dcuwfanry  aad  ataliwiral  Bacter 
aaoeacK^  taaatadeat  af  cttiI  peverejneat. 

ISfiMk.       3S0  pase«.       SUOO  n«t. 


laiebtbevtewoCi 


CMP  w-a  ba  scat  ta  aay  tcaekar.  9i 

"  HOUGHTON.  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY. 

4  Park  StiMt  BOSTOa.  U  S.  ITtli  Stnet,  NEW  TOBX. 


:;ORNELL   UNIVERSITY. 


'^  Non-  Technical  Courses  of  instruction  lead  to  degrees  in  Arts,  in 
Philosophy y  in  Science,  and  in  Letters.  In  all  these  Courses  the  work 
is  prescribed  during  the  Freshman  year,  and  for  the  most  part 
during  the  Sophomore  year  ;  in  the  Junior  year  with  the  exception 
of  two  hours  in  English  Composition,  or  Literature,  and  in  the 
Senior  year,  without  exception,  the  work  is  elective. 

he  Technical  Courses  lead  to  degrees  in  Agriculture,  Architecture, 
Chemistry,  Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  and  Me- 
chanical Engineering.  For  all  these  courses  the  material  equip- 
ment of  the  University  is  unsurpassed, 

he  University  makes  exclusive  use  of  fifteen  Buildings  and  eighteen 
Laboratories  and  Museums.  Its  Library  now  consists  of  more  than 
10 J, 000  volumes,  and  the  list  of  Scientific  and  Literary  journals 
taken  numbers  four  hundred  and  fifty-five. 

>r  advanced  work  with  Seniors  and  Graduates,  the  Seminary  Methods 
are  adopted. 

he  Corps  of  instruction  consists  of  one  hundred  and  two  Professors  and 
Instructors,  besides  some  twenty-eight  special  non-resident  lecturers. 

venty-four  University  Scholarships  at  $200  each,  and  Eight  Fellow- 
ships of  $/f00  each  are  given. 

iition  is  free  to  those  holding  State  Scholarships,  as  well  as  to  students 
in  Agriculture,  and  to  all  Graduate  students  who  are  candidates 
for  an  advanced  degree;  to  all  others  it  is  $125  a  year, 

taminations  for  admission  are  held  June  ijth  and  Sept.  2^th,  i8go. 

>r  the  University  Register  containing  special  information^  address 

E.  L.  WILLIAMS,  Treasurer, 

ITHACA,    N.  Y. 


vccp  uy  »icp  truis   ise  smi] 


It  5s  interesting,  containing  a  large   variety   of  selections,    none 
many  of  permanent  value. 

It  is  attractive  in  appearance,  the  generous  space  between  the 
10  read  the  German  text  with  ease. 

The  *ittratts  are  dmded  into  six  seetiatu:'^ 
1      Kasv  Prose.    31  pages. 
II.    Easy  Poetry     16  pages. 
111.    LKGE>ins  AND  Tales.  75 pages. 

ALLYN  &  BACON,  PUBLISH! 

364,    Washington 

Teachers  Co-Operative  Association" 

Established   In    t884.      '  Positions  filled.  230O.        Seeks 
are  ambitious  for  advancement  rather  than  those  wlth< 


Sect  IV. 

SOKG^Q 

"      V. 

A   COMEE 

••    VI. 

Historic 

KELSEY'S  CyESAR 


Is  in  use  in  the  1 
of  New  York  un 

Adams  Collegiate    Institute,  Baldwinsville  Free  Academy,  Bck 

Albany  Academy,  Buffalo  High  School,  Clyde  Union  School, 

Canton  Union  School,  Canastota  Union  School,  Chateaugay 

Coming  Free  Academy,  Delaware  Academy,  Deposit  Uc 

Cooperstovvn  Union  School,  Delaware   Literary  Institute,  Dans^ 

Cazcnovia   Seminar)',  Dundee   Preparator>-   School,  Elmira 

Fairport  Union  School,  Franklin  Academy,  Malone,  Glens  1 

Gouverneur  Seminary,  Ithaca  High  School,  Lansingburgl 

Mexico  Academy,  Munro  Collegiate  Institute.  Elbridge. 
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SLUHSOH'S  GREEK  COMPOSmOM.     WitA  notes  on  Idicm  and  Syntax,  and 

Exercisii  arranged  for  Preparatory  Schools  and  Colleen,    x^mo.    Cloth^    f  f.i 

XELSErS  AHiBASIS.     Books  L-/V.     IVith  Notes,  roeafiuiary,  and  Catered 

.Sfap^  JHustrations  and  I^ans,     i2mo.     Half  Itaihrr  ,         .  1  ,$0 

SCUOOER'S  GRMOATIfl.     A  First  Latin  Reader^  {ontatm,^  c /.r  hundred  page  t 

0/  Stories,  nvith  Hints  on  Syntax  and  Vocabttlary.     tdmo.     Cloth   .         ,  .SO 

FROSTS  GREEtC  PRIMER,     Compute  in  itself,  with  Exereises,  Syntax,  and 

Veeabiilarkt.    J^mP.     Cloth  .  7.00 

HACOORMLD'S  PLARE  GEOAtETRf.     The  Propositions  are  to  be  solved  by  the 

pvptl^  not  memorized  from  the  book.     i6w<r.    Paper  .30 


URDSAY  ARO  ROLLIRS'S  EASY  LATIR  LESSORS.     A  Book  for  l  -    ,,/ 

oKif  jitn/>is,  pro^f^ssti'/  and pra(ti^aL     \2mo.      Cloth.     374/  '„'  1.00 

SffJMnrS  GERMAN  RUDER,     Contmning  Prose  ./•  '   /  ,  ,,,       w;fh   a 

ind  Vocabulary,     tzmo.     Half  leather  f  .25 

RADDATZ'S  REFFE  ALS  ORKEL.     fn  large  type.  With  Notes  and  Foteihilary. 

i6ff:(f.     Cloth  .SO 

RELSOR'S  HER  BARIUM,     An  Herhartum  and  Plant  Record  combined.     With 

space f or  Pifty  Specimens.     Portfolio ^  i\  by  \q  inches  .75 

IPSMREU'S  ARCIERT  GREECE.    Entirely  rewritten  and  muai  cnlargeu.    w  u/i 

Colored  Maps  and  J'lans.     idmo.     Cloth ,B0 

PERRELL'S  ARCIERT  ROME.     Entirely  reivritten  and  murh  /n/.rr../.      With 

Cohred  Map  and  Plans,     idmo.     Cloth.     284  pa,^  .60 

TAYLOR'S  COLLEGE  ALGEBRA.    A  Clear,  Concise  and ScientijSe  Manual^  with 

Numerous  Examples,     xtmo.     Chtk    ,         .  1 ,50 

RELSEY'S  SELEOTWRS  FROM  OYID.     With  Notes,  VsfcaMisry,  oHd/lUutnh 

tions frotft  f"    /..'-•<.-       '.ffr}0.      Clcf^-  ...  * 
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ALLYN  ^i  T^ACON,  Publishers 

HINGTON   STREE'i:^^^^^^OSTO: 


B«n>«r«Briaf  HIstorr  of  tS:e  TToitea  5u:«b. 
mahl 


.RCnC    SERIES 


BcdOTMlo  Prtsary  Hlatafy  of  thm  UBit»d  StstM- 

;o«i(0'  il— 11.  or  dioae  who  hxrc  noe  tlM  nnc  to  devote  tu  ••mc 

Edec*^     "^ r -•  'tiaUaStad  Btataa    By  IL  E.  Tkai^il.kil;.. 

l2r|M  (Iks  "EdectkHxstorfof  the  Cckts^JKMs.' 

•  .tb  m,:-       _^  :!,■  ir-  ;^utc^  etc-    |s.oql 


iGLESTONS    SERIES: 


By 


— ■--  u 


{>,i..»-^.    rtrvt    Soak,  in   AwiVaft  BiaMatj. 
encr  to  ibc  lives  attd  I>aD4s  of  GfcsX 

r  ix^inaen  an  >  orv  y.!>n.    6c  ctnts. 

SDMory  of  tike  0alt«d  fltatM  aad  lis  rmogiU 

•trm.    For  ttr  Vie  a#  Schuob^    PBlly  tUostrued  with  ogmt^^ 

NILESS    SCHOOL    HISTORY 

jniM'a  School  BiAtory  o#  l2x«   Uait«d  SUiaa.    By  SAJVfum  HlLs:^ 

fe«Mk,  stmctiTeiy  vnt:  m  aaJ  tflsCraterl.     AdapCld  for  OM  iK  GCMMMt  Ce« 


rACKENBOS    SERIES 


r7r>l»«L^        (&»n*  AA 


Qnarkimbo»'«  IB— acntauy  BIstMy  <^  **"* 

QoaeltaBboB's  School  WatctJ  Of  Iba  Uxiiled  SUte*.    Stusi  ihs.  Farrir<  J 
Ui  Ube  Prescat  Tine.    Ilasmud.    |i  u^ 

SWINTON'S    SERIES. 


Swiatoa^  l^rst   Le— oc«   in  Oat   Coantryii    SDstocy 

«i£keT  M  a  lezZ'iaHi.k  foe  bvjisceti  or  a  a  ssppiesDcataty  ncs 

awintCT**  rnnfltiwid  HtetDcy  of  the  Unitod 
I  peetBMtx  etc    9^001!^ 


fftktd^ 


liJUfc.'—-*  ■»:«  ff  rv-^  . 
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AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY. 


KSW   TOHJL 
«aA  608  BroAdtrey 


cnrcnniATX. 

137    'Walsnt    SUMC 


CHZCAOO. 
390  ft  860  W«b«a6  A?^ 


^ 


VASSAR    COLLEGE. 

Full  Oollege  Course  for  Women. 

Graduate  Courses. 
Well  Equipped  Laboralorie«  of  Chemistry. 

Physics,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Biol 

Observatory.    Special  Courses  for  Teachc 
Schools  of  Music  and  Painting. 

New  Gymnasium:    Dr.  Sargent*s  Apparatus, 

Tennis  Courts,  Needlebaths,  Swimmingbath, 

ArMrp^^    W.    L.    DEAN,   TRFA^fRm. 

PotaMed  .nrorma,>on  in  Catfitoeua.  yjggjy}  (;(jLL£Q£^  FOUQHKE 


PRIZE  ESSAYS.  ^ 

In  response  to  numerous  requests  -we  have  reprinted  Tbi 
Academy  /^ize  Essays  on  Engli*di  Teaching  and  on  Science  Teach- 
, tng  in    Secondary   Schools.     These'  fourteen    e-  '  •?   a  most 

tvaluable  contribution   to   the   literature  of  t^n^.c,     ,._.j;.^_. 

Price  of  the  seven  Science  Essay  :>  50  ccnta 

Price  of  the  seven  English  Essays  50  cents! 

Uuic:k>,  the  academy,  364.  WASHiKGi..;w   Stkeet,   BostoV 


S^'>i.^> 


DIXON'S    HMERICHN    GRHPHITl 

PENCILS  ARE  UNEQUALLHD  FOR  SMOOTH.  TOUQH  LEADS. 

v  tlfttioMr  doa  oot  keep  than,  aottkiB  T»s  AcAOBarr  ud  Mad  i6  cniti  ia  itutfia  i»  Um  jC 

riiVf>N    CRUCIBLE    CO,  Jersey  V*^    v  i     f.r  .,^.i«  wonb  dpobW  the  BMBtV. 


YN  MAWR  COLLEGE. 

A  COLLEOE  FOR  WOMEN. 

tjB  Mkwt,  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit, 

L^tin,  Mathematics,  English,  Anslo-Saxon, 
h,  Old  French,  Italian,  Spanijsh,  German,  includ- 
Qtliic  and  Old  High  German,  History,  Political 
»,  Phjrsio,  Chemistry,  Biology,  and  Lectures 
itlosophy.    Gymnasium,  with  Dr.  Sargent's  z^ 

complete.  Fellowships  (value  $450)  in  Greek, 
th,  Mathematics,  History,  and  Biology. 

For  Prognun,  address  above. 


The  Cambridge  School, 

20  Mason  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  provides  full  English,  Clas* 
sical,  Scientific  and  Elective  courses 
for  girls  and  young  ladies.  English 
receives  particular  attention.  Spe- 
cial students  are  received  in  the 
different  branches.  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Oilman,  the  Director.  Pupils  from 
a  distance  should  be  over  fourteen 
years  of  age. 


)ch,Shewell&  Sanborn's 

PUBLICATIONS 

INCl.l'[iK 

l*«i  Matlicmnltcs, 
finW  Sci'it^s  or  Eniflish  Classics, 
bnis*  Scries  of  Latin  Classics, 
leaf's  Matbematics. 

d  for  Catalogue  of  popular  and  [successful 
books,  (more  than  100.) 

■ton,  New  7ork  and  Chicago. 


IMPORTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

DIRECT  FROM  EUROPE. 


To  illustrate  Archxology,  History,  Architecture  and 

Art.     Special    aitemiun    given    To    furni&hing 

schools.     For  luttlier  iniormaiinn,  address 

A.  M.  LUMBARD, 
26  Seventh  Street.  New  BEoroKD,  Mass. 
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VOLUMES  NOW  READY. 

DR  FULL  PARTICULARS,  ADDRESS 

>.  APPLETON  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
3,  «  5  Bortd  St.,  NEW  YORK 


"GERMANIA." 

j4  FortnifrJitly  /auvftal  for  the  Study  of  the 

German  Language  and  Literature. 

Subscription  price  5»  oo.     hiainpic  c(ipic»  free. 
Liheral  reduction  to  Cluhs,  Sxhooii  and  CtUUgit, 
A.  W    SPANHOOFD.  t-^'ltt^r  and  PMUktr, 
P.  O.  B0K90.  MANCHESTER,  N.H. 

The  Academy,  Syracuse.  X-  Y  ;— ^^^.■  h.Ave  before  us  the 
first  four  number-  1  mI  feci  iu!^lificcl  in 

indur^ing  the  tA\  v  the  dally  presi 

and  »oine  of  our  .  f  Lrt;rm.in  ..  ,.. 

On  iJie  whole,  <.bi.  haki^  <^  *r|l  .,,|,j,ir.J  lo  ibc  privat« 
ctudy  ol  German,  and,  we  iire  kurr,  will  l>c  wclcnmed  by 
teachers  as  a  pleasiint  compaiilnn  to  the  ununi  text-bonk*. 
Even  at  the  p»e*etH  rate*  for  »ingle  diies  tejchct*  will  find 
in  it»  ctilumns  vniicil  «nd  intercstiric  rnjdiiin  for  »h«ir 
claue5,  St  a  rcaMmiihle  rate.  We  uree  ail  teacher*  of 
German  to  eaiiriine  the  ma^jicine  >*ith  this  rbfect  in  view. 

Just  Out! 

rS  SELECTIONS  FROM  OVIO 

With  Notes,  Tofubularj,  and  Illustrations. 

I8mu.    UHir  leather.    •1.2S. 

Edited  on  the  satne  plat)  which  has  made 
the  Caesar  and  Anabasis  of  the  same  editor 
so  deservedly  popular. 

ALLYN  ft  BACON,  Publishers,  Boston. 


of  iwo  kcurs  tn  English  Composition,  or 
Senior  year,  miikout  exception ^  tfu  Toork  is  < 

Tht  Teeknieal  Courses  lead  to  degrees  in  Agriculti 
Chemistry,   Civil  Engineering,  Electrieal  En 
(hanical  Engineering,     Eor  all  these  eourses 

ment  of  the  Vnivet^:t\  is  unsurt^asscd. 


The    i  riiicr.^ity  muKcs  cxciumc  u^c  oj  jijucn 

Laboratories  and  Museums.     Its  Library  n4n»  i 
loj.aoo  volumes,  and  the  list  of  Scientific  and  ^ 
taken  numbers  four  hundred  and  fifty  five. 

For  advaneed  work  with  Seniors  and  Graduates^ 
are  culopted. 

The  Corps  of  instruction  consists  of  one  hundred  k 

Instructors,  besides  some  twetity-cighf  special  non- 

Twenty-four  University  Scholarships  at  $200  eeich,  ai 
ships  of  $400  each  are  given. 


(^rj 


Tuition  is  free  to  those  Itolding  State  Scltolarships 

in  Agriculture,  and  to  all  Graduate  students  wl 
for  an  advanced  degree;  to  all  others  it  is  $125  a 


..  v^ j^:,^:^ 
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J0SO0'S  $R££K  COM  f OS  mo  0.     WM  twttt  m  /dhm  and  Symiax,  aad 

Extrdxcs  arranged /or  J'rt^ratory  Stkaoli  Mtd  CdOefa.    t6Mi*.    Ofiik,    $1.00 


i£i8£rS  A0MBMSIS,     Books  L^IK     With  N^tn,  VoKabuJcry,  end  Ohrtd 
Map,  Hiust rations  and  Plans,     1 2  Mi'.     Half  Isatker 


SCUOD£ft  'S  OB  AD  A  TI0.     A  First  Latin  Reader  ^  containtxjf  onr  r. 

cf  Stcriis,unth  ITtnU  on  Syntax    '"  -*  ^'^abuiary,     i6«t  ' 


-grs 


BRAfiOrS  G£RltAtl  R£AD£R. 

an  J  l'oia:-uIary.     i2mo.     ^ 

BADDATZ'S  il£FF£  ALS  OBK£L 

\Gmo.     Cloth 


Prou  and  Poetry.     With  NoUs 


JH    f«i/AC   'Ji'' 


\xrifk    ^,* 


^.i     lU 


B£LSOB'S  H£RBARW0.     An  Herbarium  and  Plant  Reeord  e^mhined. 
space  J  if r  Pifiy  Specimens.     Portfolio  ^  i\  by  \o  inehes 


With 


P£MB£U*$  ABCl£BT  GR££C£.    Entirely  rewritten  and  mush  enlarged.    With 

Colored  Afaps  and  Plans.     t6mo.     Cloth 


P£Blf£LL'$  ABCf£JI/T  ROM£.     Entirely  reufritten  and  muih  enlarged. 
Color rd  Map  and  Piant.     i6mo.     Cloth.     984  pages     , 


HitA 


inOR'S  COLL£G£  ALG£BRA.    A  Clear,  Conrij^  and  ^d^nfin,  Afjnual.  with 
Numerous  Examples,     t^mo.    Qloth 

i£lS£rS  S£L£CT10BS  FROM  OlflD.      With  Holes,  Vocabulary,  and  niusins- 
tions  from  the  Antique,     t&mo.     Cloth  . 


r  60} 


'•^ 


FROSTS  GR££K  PRIMER,     Compute  m   uTcf,  with  Sxeraxs^   o.vi»Aa.v,  ow* 

Vocabularies .     xtmo.     Cloth .         .        1 .00 

JtACDOBALD'S  PURE  GEOMETRY,     The  Prepositions  are  to  /V  scfred  by  the 
pupil,  not  memorised  from  the  booh,     i6mo.    Paper 

UBDSAY  ARD  ROLLIRS'S  EASY  LATIR  LESSORS.     A  Pooh  for  Beginnsrs  at 

onee  simple^  progressive  and  practical,     limo.     Cloth,    yfApag<-: 


1.50 
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ALLYN  &  BACON,  Publishers, 

3<^,  WASHINGTON   STREET  BOSTON,   MASS. 


'academy 

A  Journal  of  Secondary  Education 


ISSUKD     MONTHLY 


UNDER  THE  AU8PIOE8  OF  THE 


Affiociated  AcaHeic  Fnocipals  of  tlie  State  of  Nef  Yorl 


VOL.  V  JANUARY  1891  no.  10 


CONTKNTS: 

Suggestions    of    English    Study    for    Secondary    Teachers    of   English. 

5.  Tkurber  -  -  -  •  -  -  "  S'S 
The   Subject-matter    and    Method  of  the   First   Year's    Latin    Study. 

/.   B.   Burgesa    -------  ^28 

On   the   Teaching    of   Latin    and  Greek   during  the   First  Two  Years. 

C.   Allen       -                -                -                -                -                -                -                -  541 

Apportionment  of  the  Literature  Fund,     1891             -               -               -  551 

The  Massachusetts  Teachers*  Association             -               -               .               .  ^^j 

Grammar  Extraordinary         ...--.  563 

Books  Received                   ..--...  ^5^ 

THUMB:    $1.50  A  YEAR  (IN  ADVANCE) 


GEORGE  A.  BACON  •  publisher  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS 
Copyright,  X89Z,  by  Oeorge  A.  Bacon. 


VASSAR  COLLEGE 

Full  College  Course  lor  Women. 

Graduate  Courses. 
Well  Equipped  Laboratories  of  Chemistry. 

Physics,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Biology. 

Observatory.    Special  Course  for  Teacl 
Schools  of  Music  and  Painting. 

New  Gymnasium:     Dr.  Sargent's  Apparatus, 

Tennis  Courts,  Needlebaths«  Swimmingbath,  t{ 

Addiesis,  \V    '    DBAN,  iica:>uicr. 

D>t«».>d  information  In  C.tmlogu,.      ? ASS AB  COLLEGE,  POSltteeP JIB, " 


ELEMENTARY  CHEMICAL  TECHNICS. 


rOm«af  ^' 


Unmiiif  tucorn  In  ehemlAtJ  manltmlnHnn  and  eitpeHtnenlAlluo  U  iwr^Mry.    Tlcnoe  frry  kdp  lh«l  wtC  mvi 
•r«  fVoai  hnininMfNC  HUluro  In  dvnnnKtrvtltif  ijUemltnut  ffiaciples  wiU  be  fiadi*  recti  red  tvyCliKia- 

SoRic  toichrn  --"  --- '■■'  '••  '•' '  ■■'  •' 

Wt<m  bron£M  ^ 
leadicn  "  RI«it  r        ^ 

111*  (lUcotton*  tot  c«»*rAl  ra«ik(tiulMUoiv  ure  clMi  and  ler««,  nid  mt  giv«o  willi  a  kaowl^lg*  oT  wlut  wlU  | 

^^.^.^1-  .    ,1..  . .     .^-..  .„  'r,ciiiim  «h«aiUtty  4t  ttill  p«j  ^'^"  ''  ""*  '" 


>nrly  ci;uipped  lAlanraCory.    To  both  tllw 


DIXON'S  AMERICAN  CRAPHITl 

PENCILS  nRE  UNEQUALLED  FOR  SMOOTH,  TOUGH  LEUDS. 
Iivour  stAtloner  doe*  not  kee^i  tlirin,  tnitntlon  Tr»  AcAbftMir  and  tend  i6  cent*  in  fetamfi 
jOSKPIf  l^'v.v    .  t,.  .i.M  ,.  ...    ,.„..,';.^  V-   vforwniptc*  worth  doable  the  J 


MAWK    COLLEGE, 

Collegre  for  Women. 

^nMawr,  Fa.,  ten   miles  from   Phila- 
ofTcrs  graduate  and   undergraduate 
|e«  in    Sanskrit,    Greek,    Latin.    Mathe- 
»,  English,  Anglo-Saxon,   French,  Old 
ti,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  including 
:    and    Old    Hitfh    German,    Hislorv, 
a1    Science,    Physics.    Chemistry.    Bi- 
and  Lectures  on  Philosophy-     Gyin- 
1.  with   Dr.   Sargent's  apparatus  corn- 
Fellowships  (value  6450;   in    Greek, 
» Mathematics,  History  and  Biology. 

or  Program ,  address  above. 


The  Cambridge  School, 


30  Mason  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
provides  full  English,  Classical, 
Scientific  and  Elective  courses  for 
girls  and  young  ladies.  English 
receives  particular  attention.  Spe- 
cial students  are  received  in  the 
different  branches.  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Gilman.  the  Director.  Pupils  rrom 
a  distance  should  be  over  fourteen 
^ears  of  age. 


Tellers'  Co -Operative 

I  Association, 
2  DEARBORN  STREET, 


Ebli« 


CHICAGO. 


ablished  in  1884.  Positions  filled, 
I.  Seeks  teachers  who  are  ambitious 
jidvancemeni,  rather  than  those  with- 
^sitions. 


L- 


IMPORTED 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

DIRECT  FROM  EUROPE. 


To  llluitrate  Arch«olog3jr.  History,  Architectare  and 

Art.      Special    attentioa    s^ivcn  to  furniihin.^ 

achooJs.     For  further  informatioa,  Address 

A.    M.   I.UMBARD, 

s6  Seventh  Street.  Nbw  Bboford,  Mass. 
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"GERMANIA." 

A  Fortmsrktivjaitrtnil  far  the  Study  aj  tM* 

BERMAN  UNGUA6E  AND  LITERATURE. 

t-ubscriptioii  price  $j  oo.     Simple  copies  free. 
Liberal reductioH  to  Clubs,  Schools  JtCoUegei. 
A.    W.  SPANHOOFD.  Editor  and  Pubhsker. 
P.  O.  Box  00.  MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Tit  Academy,  Syracuse.  NY.  r— Wc  have  tMfore  u» 
the  Arst  four  numticrs  of  this  new  nia^axine,  and  feel 
juBtiticd  in  iridorsini;  the  favorable  opinion  exprcsieii 
by  the  daily  press  and  aome  of  our  leadinj?  college  pro. 
fcs«ors  a(  Grerinan....  On  the  whole,  UKKMANfA  is 
well  adapted  to  the  private  study  of  Germiin,  and,  we 
are  sure,  will  be  welcomed  by  teachers  an  a  pleasant 
companion  to  the  usual  tcxthookK.  Even  at  the  pretent 
r«le«  for  fiintjle  copies  tcaclivr»  will  find  In  it»  columns 
varied  Ndd  Interesting  rrnding  for  their  clusmcB,  at  ■ 
reosonutile  rate.  We  ur|^e  till  teachers  of  German  to 
examiae  the  mA^»ine  with  tbia  object  in  view. 


W 


Scudder's  Gradatim, 

An  eaij  Latin  Reader  for  Beginners. 
WItk  foctbalaiT.    ISbio.  etoth.  9t0  n*t»%  50«. 


VOLUMES   NOW  READY. 

I  FUIL  PARTICULARS,  ADDRESS 

,  ApPLETON  &  Co.,  Publishersi 
»,  >  5  Bond  St„  NEW  YORK 


George  W.  Harper,  Principal  Woodtttard 
High  School,  Cincinnati. — The  Gradatim 
well  bridges  the  gulf,  to  most  pupils  un- 
fathomable, between  the  Latin  Le^Eons  and 
the  C.-esar. 
ALLYN    &   BACON,    Publishers,   Boston. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY! 


Thf   N<m-Trchmcai   Cour»es  <jf  imttmcti^n  lead  to  degree*  in  ArU,  in  Phtl 
pk^,  in  iScimce-f  and  m  LeUer$.     In  all  thr»e  r*Mirie»  thf  trork  u  pret 
dunny  tA^  Frrthman  ytar  and  for   the   mo»t  part    during/    thr    Soph 
jpMT ;  m  tht  Junior  year  with  the  exttption  of  two  hotirt  in  EwfUsh  ctm^ 
poMttion^  or  Literature^  <Knd  in  tke  Senior  jf^ar^  withf/ut  exception^  the 

IK    (h-rtivt. 

The    Tfchiiir,]/    rt.iiry,  *   had    to    de^fn'^M  in  A</riml(ur*%  Architecture^  <''h-  .;i 
.Civil     En^tnn  riwj^    Elertriral    Enifineeriiuf^    and    Mechanind    EfUfint4:rxM 
For  all  thete    c(tur»e»   the    material    equipment   of  the    Univerwity   iw 
Murpa«9ed, 

The  Univernty  maket  exehmve  wie  of  fifteen  Buildimj*  and  eighteen  LA- 
oratoneg  and  Muerunus.  It9  Lihrary  now  eonmgtt  of  more  than  108,OOC 
volume9^  and  the  li«t  of  Scientific  and  Literary  j^urnale  tak^n  nnmhtn 
foiir   hundred   attd  fifty-five. 

for  lubrtmeed  work  with   Seniortf  and  GradHatex,  th-   Seminary  Metk 
adopted. 

The    Corp»    of   ifintruction   eontittt   of  one    hundred   and    two    P 
Inttnictorty   beside*  9ome   twenty-eit/ht   Mpfcial    non-rc*ident    L 

Twenty-four    University   seholarshipg   at   ^200    rr/cA,  and   Eiffht   Felloivel 
$400    each    are    t/iven. 

Tuition  in  fret  to  thoge  holdimf  State  S'hoiirvhij)^.  as  well  ae  to  gfude 
in  A;pricvdture^  and  to  all  Graduate  student*  who  are  candidates  for^ 
advanced   deyree  :  to  all  others  it  is  #125  a  year. 

Examinations  for  admission   are   held  June  IHth   and   Sept.   24,   1890. 

r  » 

For   Uu!    University    Register  containing  special  information^  address 

E.  L.  WILLIAMS,  Treasurer, 

ITHACA..  P^ 


A  various  lanifuaife.*' 


nhe    spiHlkM 


POPULAR  AND  ATTRACTIVE  TEXT-BOOKS  OF 

BOTANY. 


PLTIUSHED    B\*   THE    AMERICAN   BOOK   COMPANY. 


Gray 'a  How  Plftnta  Qrow. 
Grr.v-     "   vr  PloQlH  P^  . ve. 

aa  highly  4  hooks  for  the  borne  or  tbe  school. 

Gray  a  Les^ona  in  botauy. 
Gray'H  M&nunl  of  BoUtny. 

<-^,..,..  T ^.  .,^^  Manual.    loonerolnme. 

Ar  wor^».     Ad«pced  to  a%c  in  Co]l«ge*  and  Schoo' 


uray  e  ma  Fie!  *  '' 

AT-  r  High  S, 

0<nilter\s  Botany  of  Ibo  Iv<> 

A  flora  siinpfM  ?o  »l)e  tntiirnf 

Qm 


Iray's  BtriJ 
'Qoodale's  P. 


tny. 

I  A(!adenii««. 


teit  Suics.  to  tlie  I 
Botany. 

ui  in  00c  vottnoe. 


Price.  80  cent 
Price,  64 

Price,  94  o€ 

Price,  $1J 

nice,  $1.80 
^  $1.82 

Prio«»  $a.l6 


Price, 

Price. 


Q.OO 
1200 


otauy. 
Being  Vott.  I.  and  II.  ot  Orkj\  Butntiical  Text-^ook,  tile  htghett  Amerio 
Herriok'a  Ghaptera  on  Plant  Life.  Pi._-,     j  o 

A  lioctk  fur  youni;  render*,  givin;*  much  infomtntioll  (it  simple  language. 

Hooker'a  Botany.    (Soienoe  Primer  Series.)  Prioe»  35  a< 

A  work  mi  great  yalu*^  lo  the  gencrftl  rttxtXct  or  the  eansal  atiident. 
Booker'     "' l*a  Book  of  Nature.    Part  I .  Plants.  Prioe»  44 

An  r  lib  book,  and  a  great  fAvorite  for  familj  reading. 

8te»  I  ka  In  Botany.  Price,  91.00 

•net"  fo  the  study  of  the  pl*t«l  bv  tneaaa  of  llviitg  «f>ei:littetik 
Wo  Plants.  Price, 

>  ik.  with  added  chapter*  on  Phytiological  aod  Sjftttrmatie 

Price.  0 
:t  ond  Florist.  Pric«*, 

Uoch  workff  recentljr  revised  b^  Prof.  C.  R.  WHlia.    Renrarkabl;  well  adapted  to 
iiutiuctlon  nnd  private  studv. 

Wood'a  Deacriptive  Botany.  Price,  $1.28 

Being  Ihe  fiora  only  cj  the  Atnerican  Bouniat  and  Floriat. 

Wood's  New  Olasa  Book  of  Botany.  Price,  $2.60 

■^  - i  '■■'  -'"^  •■■<"  ■'•••'f  merit  for  the  <'M.i-"f'-  '.^^    -. 

Yo  in  Botany  Price,  64  cents 

Yo'.  L>^^.  ..,>-» e  Botany.  Price.  $ljQ 

-  foundutton  fur  a  knowledge  of  botanv  bjr  a  regular  study  of  the  plants  themKet^f 

Bentiuy  a  Physiologic^  Botany.  Price,  $l9i 

Adapted  to  American  Schools  as  a  sequel  to  Youmatu^t  DeacHptire  Botany. 

C»*rtiffi»dmtt  in  rtftrt*r»  tti  tkt  imt^dmefl^m  «f  tkt  abav4h«oki  (t  catdialty  untied.    Capita  wSU  h»  »nn  p^mf. 
/«Mf.  M  r*ctil>t  «ffrtct,     f>Ui  /^rirtJdii  nfU  IV  msitti  fm  mffUfatiam. 

AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY, 


NEW  YORK, 
806-808  Broadway. 


CINCINNATI, 
137  Walnut  Street. 


CHICAGO, 

258-260  Wabash  Ave 


h  ii 


tSi 


Stanford  University  Libraries 


3  6105   121    193  424 
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